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Art I—A NEGLECTED CLASSICAL LANGUAGE 

S OME fifteen years ago, the Books of the New Testament 
were being subjected to the same unflinching criticism 
which is now being applied to the works compused in the 
older canon of the Sacied Scriptuies And it is only because 
religion is secretly so close to the heait of every man, even 
to the heaits of its derideis, that this soit of criticism is 
so strained and mveteiate But m those days theie was no 
yielding fiom within the citadel The defenders of the Faith 
were then led by one whose intellect was as subtle and ana¬ 
lytic as his lehgion was devout and single-minded If his 
constancy of soul was sustained from sources supernatural, 
his leason derived strength fiom a solid erudition and a 
capacity for the appraisement of evidence, which giavely 
smiled upon, as it quietly exposed, the showy mask of learning 
often presented to it Although the Church included then, as it 
does now, many weak-kneed theologians, lesdy to make terms 
with German destructive criticism—eclectic Ritualism having 
not as yet bied the hybnd and charlatan variety of'the stamp 
which has been lately revealed—such a champion as Bishop 
Lightfoot rallied even these with his cry of “ no surrender M 
He carried the defence into the camp of the enemy, and, m a 
series of Jbnlliant papers m the pages of the Contemporary* 
Review (1875-76), he succeeded in placing the Gospel nar¬ 
ratives upon such rocks of defiance, with regard to the ques¬ 
tion^ of age and authenticity, that their position in these les- 
pects has been deeme$hitfassailable ever since * f 

—.. .. .—■*“—3—.... . . —■— - -■—*“ 

For the most recent testimony to tjie impregnable historical position 
of the New Testament, see the remarkable review of Lux Mutuh whicn 
appeared in The Times of 13th November 1890 
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A s is flow the method of attack adopted in one department 
if Old Testament analysis, so was there, then, a loud malignant 
whisper which talked of a common ancestral “ document ° 
Vom which the Gospel writers had drawn and misdiawn 
their facts*” It was a “ Compendium of the Life of Jesus 
Clhiist,” by one Tatian, to which Eusebius had referred, 
and which was in extensive circulation m & the second century 
in the Syrian Chuicji> which many of the critics seized upon 
&s the ptobable quauy from which the Evangelists had picked 
out 3 harmonious substratum on which to build the bul¬ 
warks of Christianity Bishop Lightfoot, however, had a subtler 
theory than that “ No,” said he, " this work of Tatian shall, 
indeed, foim a foundation for the Gospels, but only as fix¬ 
ing a chronologicar barrier, marking a date before which they 
must have been composed ” Thence he went on to demon¬ 
strate the probability that Tatum's work -was compounded 
outdfthe Gospels, not the Gospels out of Tatian Now, if 
this* theory could have been pioved to be fact by the worthy 
Bishop, ft would have established an irrefragable posi¬ 
tion—namely, that the Evangelists' narratives, from Which 
Tatian copied, must have been in 
year 160 A D, the acknowledged 
Compendium The Bishop guessed 
a harmony of the Fout Gospels , but 
and thus establish the prior appearance of the Gospels, because 
the work itself had been lost for centuries, so that its exact con¬ 
tents weie thus unknown And here comes in the romance 
of the story, “Ah! if Tatian's woik could only be recovered 
ftom the bygone ages to confirm the truth »” must have oiten 
been the learned writer’s craving But that was almost impos¬ 
sible Even Eusebius, m the fifth century,,could only des¬ 
cribe the book ft om heaisay When Theodopetus,« Bishop of 
Gyrrhus, visited, m the year 280, the Syrian Cburclf in Edessa, 
he had ordered all copies of “Tatian's Gospel" to be destroyed 
as heretical Notwithstanding, then, the hopelessness of re¬ 
covering the lost* treasure m the 19th century, will the real 
Actuation bd credited ? The case was actually this White 
£>r, Lightfoot was penning his famous articles, the longed for 
work was in reality stowed away on the top shelf of his book* 
'caset « 

Ifrior to the destruction of Tatian’s Gospel, one Ephtaem, 
the Syrian* had embodied, paragraph by paragraph, the entire 
Work in a Commentafy which he bad composed upon°it t He 
in Syriac, and his compilation had also long ago disap- 
’ However, in the days when it w aS popular, Ephraem's 
^Lad^been-translated, into the Armenian language The 
r i%& version had not Been lost; but Armenian was—and 


existence previous to the 
latest date for Tatian's 
this woik to be meiely 
he could not prove it so, 
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?s—a language unknown to our theologians* An Atmenun 
monk of the cpnvent established by Mekhitar at Venice, by 
name Pasqhal Ancher, had even published Ephraem’s Commen¬ 
tary ly 1832, little dreaming of its value. Bishop Lighlfoot* 
many years previously, in % bibliophilist liumoui, had purchased 
a second-hand copy # in Venice, meaning some day to study 
Armenian. Vet it was not by «the Bishop that these cucum- 
stances were brougHt to light In 1877, a German lighted upon 
Anclier’s publication at Venice , and it was only when 
this discovery was revealed to the world of letters 
that Dr Lightfoot found on his book-shelf hts own "copy. 
It remained for the learned scholar Theodor Zahn to pick 
out Tatian’s Gospel—-the Diatessaron, as it is styled—piece 
by piece from Ephraera’s Commentary, and, putting the 
paragraphs together, to make public the ancient work* in 
its entirety once again Then, indeed, was Lightfoot's con¬ 
jecture proved to be correct Tatian had meiely aimed at 
presenting a full and consecutive narrative of Chust’s Life; by 
linking together mto one whole all the important state¬ 
ments and facts tecited by the four Evangelists Thetr 
very words weie culled bodily by this second century 
hatmomst, and the antiquity of the Gospels, as Lightfaot 
had anticipated was indisputably settled by these voluminous 
quotations # 

To the Armenians and their language is this important 
result primarily due Moreover, we have introduced the long, 
but interesting, nairative only with the intention of leading 
up to the subject of this review, which is designed to set 
foith the importance of this neglected tongue to English 
students. 

Armenian is a language which deserves to be seriously 
studied by both the theological and the classical scholar 
Hidden 2tway in this idiom,—and, again, hidden away in trie 
libi uies of obscuie Armenian monasteries—exist treasuies of 
ancient Uteiature, indigenous as well as imported, which would 
adequately lepay the tiouble and patience of masteung a new 
language of cettainly exceptional difficulty 

That the Aimenian language and Armenian literature have 
not remained untouched by curious outsiders, I am fully aware 
Geiman linguists have naturally boFed their way into these* 
mines, and have been slowly and laboriously turning over 
thfe material with the view to its *phitological sublimation 
and oalctnalton,, But,German philologists aie, aftei all, mere 
digestive machines! 1 What is here required is not fiitient 
soulless pedantry, byt men of brilliant parts and* wide genei at 
reading*—men, not without a -department of then own, but 
adth the scholarship and all-round ability winch caft 
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appreciate and wake use*of the miscellaneous accumulations of 
a Htcrary people, whose reputation has long Iain forgotten, 
thirty years ago M Brosset, who had mastered both the 
Georgian and the Armenian languages, performed. much 
Useful work in this direction, but his investigations dealt 
chiefly with the literature of Georgia Since then, Mr H 
Dwight, Professor Peteimann, and Dr S C Malan have 
published translations, of Armenian writings, whilst one of 
the latest recruits is Mr. F C Conybeare, who, an accom¬ 
plished Oxford man of polished tastes, has shown himself so 
enthusiastic a student of Armenian as to make a literary 
tour in the country of the language itself However, whether 
one's hobby be Oriental history, Greek literature, Ecclesiastical 
lore, 01 Biblical investigation, if the desire is to make 
discoveries of importance in these departments, let the devotee 
be assured that, in the books and MSS of the tongue to 
which I am referring, lie the best of chances of the kind But 
aftef a brief digression of a more general nature, I shall 
attempt to set forth more particularly the principal vein into 
which Armenian literature has flowed, and some enumeiation 
of the treasures already known to exist may be likewise 
recorded 

Aimema, in connection with Turkish misrule, has recently # 
been so much before the public that we have at length gather¬ 
ed more precise notions regarding its geographical situation 
We at least picture it somewhere betwixt tho Black and 
the Caspian Seas, with the Caucasus Mountains as a leading 
featuie Formerly, an extensive kingdom, with the Southern 
provinces protruding far into Persia and Asia Minor, Armenia, as 
we know, has now no political existence Part of the old territory 
belongs to the Shah, part to the Sulfan of Tmkey, and by far 
tlje largest poition (including Erzerum, Kais, and Tiflis, with 
the great table-lands stretching north of the Caucasus) to the 
Czar of all the Russias A great number of Aimenians still 
cling to their ancient soil, but the majority of the educated 
and moie enterprising of this nation migrated, many generations 
back, to the larger towns of Europe and Asia Thus, at Con¬ 
stantinople, it is estimated that no fewer than 180,00a of the 
population are Armenians At Vienna exists a colony of 
145,000, whilst at Kuty, near the Carpathians, is an isolated 
settlement, dating from the fourteenth century, whose members 
speak a dialect, the nearest aRtn to the ancient Armenian 
tongue The important religious community at Venice, wjho 
have;’given in their allegiance to # the Pope, have been well- 
known for nearly 200 years , and it* is from the San Lazaro 
Academy there, that most modern works m the language, es¬ 
pecially the grammars an<f the dictionaries, have been issued 
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tl was at Venice that Lord Byron attempted to study Arme¬ 
nian Other centres of this scattered race are in Cairo, Bom¬ 
bay, and Calcutta In Calcutta reside 670 Armenians, with 
cburctf, schools, and institutions of their own Manchester is 
the only rallyfng point on English soil, and possesses a small 
community of Arriienmn merchants, numbering about 130 souls 
Everywhere, it would seem, except in their native land, they are 
notably prosperous, the richest merchants and bankeis in 
Eastern towns belonging to this nationality Confirmed 
money-makers, they are lavishly charitable to their own people , 
and in a philanthropic investigation in Calcutta, concerning the 
distributing of charitable relief to the poor of all nations in 
that city, only one Armenian was reported to be m want—a man 
who had offended the community by leaving their Chuah 
In their wide diffqsion, their wealth, and their business capa¬ 
bilities, not to mention their generosity to their ow n poor, the 
Armenians are curiously parallel with the Jewish race 

But, unlike the Jews, the Armenians are Christians, and 
their Christianity dates back to the most primitive times 
They allege their Chuich to have been founded, circa A D 35, 
by the Apostle Thaddaeus, and m the rejoinder issued in i8$8 
from the head of the Armenian Chuich, declining the invita¬ 
tion of Leo XIII to meige their national Chuich in that of 
Rome, mention is made of “ her existence of 1854 years in an 
independence which she will ever maintain ” However, his¬ 
torically we know nothing of the existence of an Armenian 
Church prior to the end of the third century when Gi egory, the 
illuminator, evangelized the country, converted the king, and, 
in the year 302, was finally consecrated first Bishop of Ar¬ 
menia The Armenian Patriarch, whose See is settled at 
Echmi-adzin, ie miles from Euvan, m Russian Armenia, re¬ 
presents Gregory in his position of primage, and to the present . 
day the “ Gatoghigos, ” occupying this chan, is the Metropoli¬ 
tan of the whole Armenian Church He ishead of the ancient — 
monastery at Echmi-adzin, and is known in Euiop^an wntmgs 
as the “ Katholikos ” Under tins Patriarch are the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and in the thiee Patriarch¬ 
ates of the Orthodox Armenian Church are various Archbishops 
and Bishops, canonically subordinate to their respective Pro-**, 
vmcials * At Calcutta resides a sufliagan in whom English 
clerics of the “ advanced ” type* in our city take, one may say, 
a touching interest, styling him, in unctuous zeal, “ the Arme¬ 
nian Archbishop *' •. 

In alluding, hereafter, to 'the liturgical department of Ar¬ 
menian literature, we* shalP have something to say concerning 
the doctrinal attitude of this Church and her present relation¬ 
ship to both the English and the Roman Churches The 


& 
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literature of the country is, indeed in many respects closely 
interwoveif with Ecclesiastical History, both local and general 
. When Armenian writings are denominated classical, M it 
Should be explained that the tei rp, far from being in this case 
an exaggerated, or unmerited one* deserves to be applied 
' in two senses The literature to be found 1 in the language 
is to be divided into two gieat sections, and both of 
these are in gieat measure, classical, even in the technical 
sense One section embraces the imported, or translated, 
works"—translations executed in ancient times , the other 
section comprises the indigenous works—compositions of 
native Armenian authors, both ancient and modern The first 
department, although wholly transferred by mere translation 
fiom other languages into Armenian, is altogether made up 
of the acknowledged classical writings of other civilised races, 
and, from its comprehensive purview, is a* most important 
collection This, moreover, should be the section dealt with 
first in these pages 

In the fourth centuiy of the Christian era the Armenian idiom 
was elevated to the dignity of a wntten language, Greek 
having been previously the literary medium of Armenian 
.’scholars* When the language had thus gained a chaiacter of 
its own, a veritable bibhomauia almost immediately set in 
Thioughout the fifth and following centuries, so amazing was 
the national voracity for books of all kinds, that a perfect army 
of scribes in every convent were put to attack the literatures 
of all countries In that way, the whole body of Greek and 
Syriac works, sacred and profane, then current, was presently 
transferred into the Armenian tongue So omnivoious. were 
the translators, that writings, important and insignificant, 
werp indiscriminately seized upon and duly assimilated, one 
, ahd all, to the vernacular idiom As a result, many of the 
minor compositions of ancient authors, which have been long 
— ago lost in their original forms, are now found existing in these 
, „ Armenian Jaanslattons m old monastic libraries In an age, 
like our own, which is so ingenious m erecting magnificent 
fabrics out of forgotten rubbish heaps, such materials will be 
considered more important than any discovery of opera majora 
^At least it is a consolation to surmise that certain of the 
books which thb destruction of the famous Alexandrian 
library was supposed t to have removed for ever from the 
world, may yet be fo^nd mouldering m damp chambers on 
'the c*Ags around Ararat. , L ‘ 

Some of the more prominent * of the translations made 
.frobt the Greek m the fifth centur/ may-now be enumerated# 
Armenian 'editions of at least five of the works of Aristotle, 
« t are knotty to survive, namely, the Categories, the Ahalyiikon, 
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tle/H K otrfioy, Hepi Apijr^v and Uept r Epurjvetav It 1$ the Aim eMail . 
version of these works .*which Mr Conybeare has collated 5 
and published* Then we have the complete productions 
of thp poet Kallimachos, the writings of Diodoros Sikulos, 
Olympiodoros* and four, •volumes of Aeschvlos A volu- y 
rmnous life of .Alexander thd Great, by an anonymous 
Greek author, is among the MSS at Venice Al! the oidinary 
Greek classics are likewise to be met with 
The editions of the Fathers and the* Ecclesiastical Histori¬ 
ans are the most notable treasures Amongst those specially 
worth examination and collation are the five series of the works 
of St Athanasius The Armenian copies represent trans¬ 
lations made within ioo years from the date of that great 
author’s death, recording, therefore, his tpstspna verba before 
the corruptions and perversions of later editions weie.put 
forth At Venise exist MSS of 23 separate works of Athana¬ 
sius, including his “ Life of St Anthony, the Abbot, and other 
Holy Anchorites,” and the disputed tract on the Incai nation , 
also the Missal and Bieviary said to have been the compilations 
of the saint Philo’s works have a peculiar interest, and the 
Armenians can boast here certain suivivals not known to 
exist in any other form I can only mention the writings!, of 
this author existing in the Mekhitar College at Venice , but 
others are reported from the Archiepiscopal Libiary at Envan« 
The Venice series of Philo comprises — 

(1) Three Dialogues , one on the Souls of Beasts, and 

two on the Providence of God 

(2) Researches on th$ Books of Genesis and Exodus 

• (3) Discourses on Samson and Jonah 

<4) On the three Angels which appeared to Abraham. 

Of ancient books which have acquired a mysterious lepu- 
tation, chiefly because they were numbered amongst the “ josfc,” 
none seem to be so often referred fco as the 4 ‘ Chronicle’* of « 
Eusebius of Caesarea Until comparatively recent times, this 
work was only known through Jerome’s account of it, and was** 
said to consist of an elaborate chronology, preceded by an 
epitome of universal history Scahger endeavouied to com¬ 
pile a suppositious text of the chronicle, using the various 
extracts from lfc, as given by contemporary authors However, 
in 178$, an Armenian version of the original was found in $jU 
James’s Monastery at Jerusalem , whilst, later, an Armenian 
translation pi a Syriac versidn came to light from Echmi-adzin* 
Careful collations of these MSS were # not made until 80 years 
afterwards, by Peterrnann^ and now, with the help bf Jerome's 
text, we may at last be sa£i to have had this no£ very Impor¬ 
tant mystery solved, and to have been put in possession of 
Eusebius's work exactly as it was left by its author. Naturally 
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, there are innumerable Writings by St Chrysostom to be met 
with m Aimeman dress It would require the scrutiny of an 
expert to pick out any of those whicli do not ‘survive in then 
original Greek, if any such there be Chrysostom has, I # fancy, 
been too universally popular in the t Eastern Chprches, for even 
one of his minor compositions to have been permitted to he in 
oblivion and so become lost .Nevertheless, it may be of interest 
to name some of the titles occurring in Sonfal’s Italian list — 
(it Commentary* on St Matthew 
(2) Thirty-three Homilies on St John’s Gospel 
{ 3 ; Homilies on St Paul’s Epistles 
<4) On the Annunciation 

(5) On the Holy Cross 

(6) Homilies on St Thomas’s Unbelief and concerning 
r the Sunday known as Dominica in Albis 

(7) On St Milesius, Bishop of Antioch * 

(8) On the Baptism of Jesus Christ 

(9) On Penitence and the Prophet Jonah 

(10) On the Passover of the Hebrews 
(if) On the Good Samaritan 

Turning to the Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, which, 
as documents composed only eighty years after the Crucifixion, 
are of the utmost importance in the determination of many nice 
points of primitive Christian doctrines, and of early Church 
government, the famous controversy as to the original shape 
Of these letters will at once recur to the student’s oimd Cure- 
ton’s theory that the Ignatian Epistles were originally only three 
in number (which was so eagerly caught at and enlarged upon, 
contra Chrtstianos, by Bunsen and Renan) has been at length 
most conclusively refuted Zahn, Lightfoot, and Dr Ti avers 
Smith of Dublin, have caused the majority of critical 
scholars to accept, as the genuine productions of 'the venerable 
t martyr, the seven son^pwhat shortened letteis which Vossius 
first disinterred fron\ the Medicean MS Few, however are 
..aware of the impoitant confirmation of these conclusions to he 
* gathered from Armenian sources The Armenian version 
contains the seven'Epistles, in shortened form, and entirely free 
from the Anan interpolations which first cast discredit on the 
expanded editions As the Armenians derived their series 
Jfom the Syriac early m the fifth century, this version reaches 
, bade almost to the times of Eusebius, with whosq extracts and 
comments it exactly harmonizes* In addition to the seven 
accepted Epistles, we fiqd, in the Armenian series, tljq six 
other letters usually held to be spurious ‘Nevertheless, as these 
six nob-Ignatian Epistles were evidently translated in one batch 
with the genuine letters, whicl\ had° not then (as this version 
< plainly proves) been manipulated by the Anan interpolator, we 
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at least ascertain that the six were not, as was once supposed, 
further compositions of the* heretical interpolator, but that they * 
are—though not of Ignatian authorship—yet of very early origin 
These.last are thus intituled in the Armenian collection —(i) 
To those of'Anjioch , (2) Frt>m Mary, the Proselyte of Kasda- 
pagha, to Ignatiua, (3) Reply of Ignatius, (4) To those ol 
Tarsus , (5) To the Deacon Haron of Antioch , (6; To the 
Phillippians * . 

Our orthodox Churches, doubtless, have pardonable cause for 
triumph in the establishment of the authenticity of this famous 
septet of secohd-century letters, as opposed to Cureton’s 
^excerpts Many are the important positions and doctrines 
which thereby gain the strength of the stainless testimony of a 
V Pupil of St John ” as to their being current in the most 
primitive ages of Christianity Some of those conclusions 
deserve special mention here The Ignatian Epistles, when the 
unadulterated versions of Armenia and Syria are consulted, at 
le^t establish — 

( V) That there existed in the Church of the first quarter of 
the second century the three Orders—of Bishop, Priest, and 
Deacon 

(2t That the New Testament was, for Ignatius and also for 
the Church of his time, already a written collection like the 
Old 

(3) That the Old Testament had the solemn imprimatur of 
re adoption by the Churches, as the direct Revelation of God, so 
early as no AD at least 

(4) That the Holy Communion occupied then a commanding 
position , the word Eucharist being reserved to express only a 
specified section of the office 

(5 ) That the Christians had already cast aside the Jewish 

Sabbath, and observed, as the Lord's Day, the first day of the 
week • • 

(6) The writers of that day were familiar with the phrase ** the 
Catholic Chuich" 

Moreover, in quitting this most interesting -of subjects, and 
one very properly interminable to the Christian apologist, 
it is worth pointing out, as one of the more important pieces of 
internal testimony to their antiquity, that the word “ Trinity ” 
is not qpce mentioned in these writings, just as it is absent"* 
from the canonioal works of the New Testament Nevertheless, 
as in the latter, the particulars*of the doctrine are as fully and 
palpably implied * 

Extraordinary, indeed, isjthe mass of patristic literature thus 
lying perdu m this unknown tongue Much of tt f doubtless, is 
unworthy of translatfon , but, on the other hand, much would 
prove of the highest value for critical and collative purposes. 
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If only it were randeitcl available to the piofessional analyst. 
For example, of the works of Ephlfcem, the t Syrian, twenty- 
nine volumes are known to exist in Armenian MbS, in 
addition to the valuable Commentary on Tatian's harmony 
The writings of Eusebius Emesenjus, of whujh nothing but a 
few fragments have been hitherto seen by European scholars, 
are to be found in their entirety m the Ararat monasteries I 
must also mention having noticed the occurrence of no fewer 
than 34 volumes of St Gregory Nazianzen, 17 treatises by 
St Basil, and the rare works of Timothy, Patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria, in the Armenian lists However, enough of this My 
object is not to catalogue exhaustively, but only to indicate 
generally, and to lead the way to furthci investigations by 
future possible students 

The Armenian Church is so much part and parcel of the 
Armenian people that her distinctive character is almost 
synonymous with their nationality and patriotism Their 
Church is their own, and with touching tenacity have the majors 
ty of fche lace clung to her as a peculiar possession, resisting for 
centuries the unremitting enticements of the Roman Propa¬ 
ganda So eaily as the year 1240 AD, we find one of the 
natioual authors, Mekhitar Sgyuratzi, composing a vehement 
“ Discourse against the Popes of Rome , ” and a MS of the 
work occurs in the Venice Libraiy Many similar wntings of 
later date are extant , and, in fact, just at the peuod when the 
English nation was, under her Plantagenet monarchs, asserting 
the autonomy of the Anglican Church, m opposition to Papal 
encroachment—just then was the Armenian Church engaged 
m resisting the same interference from Rome * As wc kndw, 
however, pertinacity and importunity have gained their usual 
meed of success , and a portion of the Armenian race has 
yielded to offers of Papal protection Thus, in a'ddition to the 
• Orthodox Armenian Church already leferred to, we hear of the 
Uniat Armenian Ckuich which is the Roman branch, The 
* members of this biancli (like the Chaldaean Chutch, separated 
by similar influence from the Oithodox Nestorian, or Assyrian, 
Church, and hke the Uniat Chuich of Syria, separated from 
the Syrian Jacobite Church) have been permitted a 
half sort of independence, with the use of their national 
4 tturgy, as revised and emasculated by the Roman ^fathers 
Happily the bulk of the Armenian nation is too patriotic to 

-.. .*---*---«- 

. * It would seem that m thl? year 1307 A D \king of Armenia, Leo jhe 

Tfelrdifrwing convened a Council, proposed ter unite the National Church to 
that 01 Rome Moreover, among other matters, he promised the Pope 
that the mixed chalice should be used in the Armenian Church. The 
, hitter feeufljf which'was thus evoked, at length led to his murder* 
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abandon Its ancient religious autonomy , and continues to re* 
sist, with sterling*vigour, both the blandishments of the Vatican! 
working on one side, and the stolid bribery of the American 
missionaries, who, on the other hand are Ijent on converting this 
grand Old Church to 4 vapid Congregationalism Of the two 
tempting forces, naturally the Ametican system, as being non- 
cpiscopal, is more distasteful to feducated Armenians than to 
the ignoiant villagers, amongst whom the Yankee proselytism 
is chiefly conducted 

Towards the Church of England the Orthodox Armenians 
assume an attitude very different from that exhibited towards 
the two agencies who have thus trifled with long-standing ardent 
convictions Reverencing her ancient lineage, her faithful pre¬ 
servation of much primitive doctrine, and her heroic isola¬ 
tion, many Anglican clergymen, from the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury downwaVd, have cultivated friendly relations with the 
Armenian Chuich Our policy has been, not to entice these 
respectable Christians to quit the national fold, but to en¬ 
courage them to help and improve themselves within its an¬ 
tique borders 1 hus have they learnt to trust, and feel a fellow* 
ship with, the English Church Although we have never en¬ 
tered into formal communion with the Armenian Church, our 
inteicourse with her commenced m the last century In the 
libraiy at Jerusalem, the community exhibit with pride a 
printed record of the visit of an Armenian priest to Calcutta 
100 yeais agt>, and how, at the opening of St John’s Church in 
that city, he was placed with the English clergy, near the altar 
TJ»e year just concluded (1890) has been a notewoithy one for 
much reciprocal intercourse between repiesentatives of the 
two Churches at Jerusalem Dr Blyth the Anglican Bishop 
At Jerusalem, Jias attended, semi officially, services in the Ca¬ 
thedral Church of the Armenian Patriarch, who has likewise 
returned fhe courtesy A correspondent of the London Guar- 
dtan , writing from Jerusalem, has commmfic ited so picturesque 
an account of a visit paid to the Cathedial on 20th July 1890 by" 
Jhshop Blyth and his chaplain, that we cannot rfcfram from a 
brief exti act — 

** When the Bishop and his chaplain ai rived, they found that 
careful arrangements had been made for them, and the Punci- 
pal of «the Patriarch’s College m the Convent, Mr Isaac, who 
was educated *111 part at Efcprchester and Cowley, came for¬ 
ward to help the Bishop to understand the service, of which 
he had an English translation The* 8 Patriarch was preaching 
with great force and distinctness when they were brought in. 
After a short interval, during which a hymn «was sung, the 
procession of clergy came in, with the Bishop, who wa$ to 
celebrate, weaung his mitre, a chaplain carried lys pastoral 
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staff, Which was of the English shape, and of silver, jewelled, 
his mitre was large, of the Latin pattern, of cloth of gold, 
jewelled The vestments were much like those worn formerly 
In England, and extremely rich and handsome There was 
a latge choir of men and boys, *all richly vested, who sang 
the responses and an occasional hymn, or .anthem They stood 
(the boys in front, the men behind, about thirty five of each), 
forming three sides of a square, in the centre of the Church 
The Patriarch’s throne is a double one, with two chairs, the 
inner of these is the throne of the Patriarch, but it is once 
only occupied by him, at his installation Ihe theoiy being 
that St, James, who is claimed to have been beheaded where 
the beautiful little chapel of commemoration stands, retains 
the throne, which is occupied once only by the Patriarch , his 
chair is on the right, within the same dais On the south side 
of the Church is a corresponding dais, on which Bishop Blyth 
and his chaplain were placed The Armenian Bishop, who 
officiated, was assisted by two priests (who wore the stole 
crossed) and by four deacons (who wore it over the left shoul¬ 
der), and by several other attendants , all wore vestments very 
« tasteful and of great value The chalice, tall and laige, was 
of gold, or silver gilt, the paten fitted the top of it When 
the congregation were communicated (choir first, then the 
people), the Bishop came to the front holding the chalice, in 
which were the bread and the wine together , he knelt down, 
Supported by two of the clergy, and so commtmicated the 
people, who came forward with great reverence of manner 
There were several children amongst the communicants, oqe 
little one was lifted up by her mother towards the Bishop 
Had they been conscious that they would join again in no 
service on earth, there could not have been a more thoiough 
earnestness of manner throughout the entire service, both on 
* the pait of those wlut ministered and of the congregation 
JThe humility with Which the Patriaich joined in the service 
was touchmg, especially to those who knew his character ” 
Notwithstanding these pleasant approaches to one another*, 
it must be dtstmct’y understood, that the Anglican Church ts 
not considered to be in communion with the Armenian Church 
The Armenians have kept aloof from all communion with 
#Eher Churches swice the Council of Chalcedon , being sup¬ 
posed to have adopted the Eutyphian heresy,* which alleged 
Christ to have been possessed on earth of but one *' nature, ” 
and th^Jt, a non-human nature Though*accounted m thi£ way 
a Sloftophysite Church, several Armenian authorities repu¬ 
diate the idea that such doctrines *have J>een, at any time, 
r formally promulgated by their Canons or Councils. Certainly 
> |>dt few impressions occurring in their liturgy can be brought 
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forward in support of the alleged heterodoxy Indeed, in the 
Armenian variety of the/Nicene Creed, we may find a formal 
repudiation of the Eutychian opinions with which the Church 
had tgsen charged The words made use of may be transla¬ 
ted thus —“ V£as born perfectly of the Holy Virgin Mary by 
the Holy Ghost ,pf whom he took body, soul, and mind, and 
everything that is tn man, truly and not in phantom form ” 

Both in doctrine and in liturgical ysages, the Orthodox 
Church of these interesting people naturally approximates to 
the belief and customs of the Greek communion No men¬ 
tion of the Fihoque occurs m the Nicene Creed , graven images 
of saints are condemned as idolatrous, the Holy Communion 
IS delivered in both kinds to the laity, the bread being dipped 
in the w me for that purpose , and the Parochial clergy are re¬ 
quired to be married men Nevertheless, there are many special 
points of difference, characteristic of the sturdy independence of 
the race, amongst these may be noted the use of un watered 
wine and leavened bread m the Eucharist, the deliverance of 
the elements to the people by the celebrant m a kneeling 
posture, and the very curious form of the Ter Sanctus 
wherein it is alleged that the Holy Trinity suffered for sin¬ 
ners on the cross Elaborate in ceremonial and vestments 
though modem Armenian ritual undoubtedly shows itself, 
yet over and over again is it asserted by liturgical writers 
that this was not always so The intercourse with Rome, lyhich 
was carried on during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is 
stated to have produced radical changes in the Armenian 
Use Prior to such intercourse, the ritual was extremely 
snhple, no lobes, for example, being worn by the officiating 
clergy in celebrating the Holy Communion, and a mitre only of 
a peculiar national pattern, being assumed by the chief cele¬ 
brant It was* Rome who contributed the mediaeval milli¬ 
nery to two great national Churches, both equally distinguished 9 
for their primitive establishment and their maintenance of a 
sober, yet polished, standard of doctrine—the ancient churches 
of England and of Armenia If the new society which has 
been just instituted for the purpose of examining and pub¬ 
lishing Eastern lituigies, is capable of obtaining the trans¬ 
lation of the eighth centuiy Armenian office-books, preserved 
at Venipe, the result will be some startling revelations fop** 
our unctuous Anglicans of the modern brand It is to be 
noted that fo this day the Armenian Missal invariably de¬ 
signates the altar by tjhe word Syeghan , the everyday term 
for an ordinary “ table ** # The liturgical office-books the 
Armenian Church are by no means numerous There is 
the Hahrmash'dotz ,* which comprises daily ptayers and mis¬ 
sal , theie is an authorised and very ancient collection of, 
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r *ud graduate, several old copies of which exist m 
tbeJVIS.S v department of the Biitfsh Museum ; there ate 
" $||e& denes of Homilies for reading aloud in churches j 
lastly should be mentioned the Ordinal and the Jfamn - 
ot hook of chuich edicts, tthe latter /nost important 
\ and Interesting to the ecclesiologist, as containing the pro* 
v v^sefcdings and canons of councils distinctively Armenian. To 
} these, of course mu^t be added the grand Armenian ver- 
k is|on of the Holy Scnptures, called by La Croix ** the Queen 
S wf all the Versions’*—the work of Isaac the Great and Mes- 
irob Mastoz This translation, which included the apocry¬ 
phal epistles to and from the Corinthians, represents the text 
of the Bible as received circa 400 A D 

J Certainly the.most extensive department of Armenian litera¬ 
ture is that which embraces the.distinctively native works— 
the long range of the ouginal ptodUctions of Armenian authors, 
teaching from the introduction of letters into the land down 
to the small company of men who are at the present day 
4mng; their best to make their thoughts and wntmgs contribu¬ 
tions to the general stock of the world’s knowledge Armenian 
writers have always been great in the chronicling of history, 
in this way the early authors of this race of book-lovers 
have contributed much that has never been pioperly acknow¬ 
ledged, concerning the ancient annals of the civilised nations 
upon earth * 

Selecting for mete mention a few from the aimy of chro- 
mclers, I may name, first, Agathangelos, who soeailyasthe 
year 360 AD, wiote the annals of the reign of King T111* 
dates In the fifth century, the Vartabed Yeghishe—better 


0 Wpown to Euiopeans by the Latinized form of name “ Elis- 
«eus '‘—composed a “ Histoiy of the Peisecutmns of the Ar- 
Hftienian Church by the Petsians, and of the* Wars of the 

* Armenians against the*Persians *’ Passing on to the thirteenth 
century, I find there*exists a most valuable series of tecords of 

* the Invasions of the Tartais fiom the year 300 to 1264 

written by a contemporary of Ghenjis Khan, one 
l^tgsifaghos Kantzaghctzi, who flourished from 1230-1270 Both 
j*y p^iWit and Brosset have translated parts of these impor- 
rwpK narratives, but the mam portion remains unknown to 
Mmofora* Another similar and equally valuable weak is a 
^chronicle of the invasions of ^the Mongols* by Maghakia 
imM^iiahu Again, in the fourteenth century, Hethoum Bad- 
composed a “ History of the Tytars,” who, in hi* dqys, 
one great conquering race in the universe. Worthy 
beatde these annals ts the wqrk of another four- 
writer, Nyprses Pahentz, a History of the Lives 
0? the Emperors of Rome It would, doubtless. 
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prove worth the while of any future successor of Gibbon Or 
Mommsen to acquire the.* Armenian language, that he might 
cull from the views and the records of this unexplored historian 
of the.Roman Empire, who lived and wrote 550 years ago 

Naturally, it yvould be out Of pjace in a' mere Review article 
to attempt anything,, approaching to an epitome of the in¬ 
digenous literature t of Armenia 'The writer has only had the 
design of indicating some of the forms, which it has assumed, 
and to afford to the scholar, whose literaly appetite may be 
whetted by such hints, some inkling of the ptey to be hunted 
down and drssected Little fuithcr need be added History, 
secular and ecclesiastical, with poetry and dialectics, make up 
the bygone literature of every nation of letters It is only 
in very modern times that Armenian authoi$,*in common with 
their contemporaries in other countries, have run into the by¬ 
paths of knowledge which* in these latter days, under the 
name of “ Science,” have become the high and beaten roads 
of the larger body of book-makeis However, most scienti¬ 
fic works in the language are mere translations of famous 
German, French, and English books Still the gallant little 
land endeavours to keep towards the front She even issues 
at Tiflis her own leviews and magazines Mr Stead, ir a 
recent number of his “Review of Reviews*' published a list 
of the contents of no fewer then thiee native Armenian peri¬ 
odicals 

But where sire these relics of past industry and learning to be 
met with ? All the leading libraries of Europe have been en¬ 
dowed with moderate collections of books and MSS in 
the language, and the majority of such possessions have 
been subjected to some soit of examination by c6mpetent 
scholars In the British Museum, there seem to be about 
Sa Armenian MSS, in addition, of course, to a large series 
of punted* works issued in recent years firom modem Armenian 
presses in Russia and Turkey The* MSS are mostly 
copies of the four Gospels written in several chaiacters and 
illuminated, together with a few ancient specimens of missals 
and hymn books Two or three of the Gospel MSS are 
of value, as they were penned in the tenth and eleventh centu¬ 
ries, and are written on a curious thick cotton paper Several 
Theological woiks are included in the British Museum collection? 
likewise a very*ancient copy pf a Commentary on the PsalmS, 
dating from the twelfth century, artd a Life of St John the 
Eyangelist, in a copy walked with afl Armenian date. corre¬ 
sponding to the year 1 307 of ouf era, A thirteenth-century copy 
of the Apocalypse, and#Epistles includes an* apochryphal 
epistle from the Corinthians to 3 L Paul, with the Apostle^ 
letter m reply. At Oxford the Archives of the. Bodleian 
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Library hold a goodly * number of^MSS rather more varied 
in character than those in London \They have been of late 
submitted to the critical scrutiny of Dr S Baroman of Man¬ 
chester, who has already in the Press a full descriptive, cata 
logue Other European collections of Armoman treasures 
are to be found in the Bibliotheque Nationale.at Paris, in the 
San Lazaro Convent of Venice, where ajre 383 MSS m the 
Armenian Monastery, at Vienna, m the Vatican Library 
(13 MSS), at Lemberg Monastery in Galicia, and in the 
Lazarev Institute at Moscow Besides these, several private 
collections are in existence, among which special mention maybe 
made of that of M Emin at Moscow, that of Gospodm Khoo- 
dobashey at St Petersburg and that of an Armenian gentle¬ 
man residing at Cairo, referred to by Mr Conybeare 

But the principal hunting-ground for the antiquarian and 
the original investigator must be the country itself, although 
it is just possible that a few treasures lie hidden in our 
Indian libraries All the larger, and some of the minor, 
monasteries m Armenia Proper can boast of book hoards, 
the contents of which deserve inspection Many of these 
store-houses of bygone learning have never been visited by 
travellers or even by Armenians of any education 
The central establishment of this kind, without doubt, is the 
Patriarchal Monastery of Echmi-adzin There tesides the 
head of the whole Armenian Orthodox Church, now, indeed, 
a venerable patriarch in the truest sense, being upwards of 90 
years of age Mr Conybeare, who visited the monastery in 
1888, remarks “ Vagharshapad, the Armenian village which 
has grown up round the monastery, is a poor place, consisting 
of mud-built houses The chief building, after the monastery, 
is the college, a long copper-roofed stone edifice, ^ in which are 
educated about 200 Armenian youths, who come fiom both 
Turkey and Russia There is a fine libiary well stocked with 
books of reference ’* The writer adds, “ that the monastic 
library contains some 4,000 manuscripts—a statement which 
•W hardly to be reconciled with the estimate of 481 MSS. as 
given by M Brosset At Envan, with its enchanting views 
of Mount Ararat (18,800 feet above sea-level), is a private 
^library, containing many unique works, the property of Mons 
Voskan Wohanqesiantz At Sanahin is the fine •collec¬ 
tion of over ico MSS known as the library *of Archbishop 
Sarghis, We mention these instances as the chief among 
many. At Tifiis, where there is a University, we find, of oouige, 
an expensive Armenian library, contents of which are, 
however, mostly modern productions* 

So far, this article lias treated of the literary tieasures known 
to exist, or likely to be discovered, set foith in the idiom and 
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chat alters proper to the lanfl of Ararat. But Of this neglect¬ 
ed language itself we have as yet said nothing, though it is 
placed as the title of our article Nevertheless, we hope we 
have taken decidedly the best course to whet the appetite of 
the possible student, by exposing .to view the inside of the 
cltaael, before the* difficulties of ascent thereto are put In 
sight We have shown m this wajf that the language is worth 
learning, that the literature to which it would yield access is 
one not without possible prizes, and is deserving to be ran¬ 
sacked and sifted by the antiquarian, the classical scholar and 
the theological student But a few remarks must be added m 
reference to the main peculiarities of the language 

First, let it be premised, that the speech of Armenians of the 
present day, and the idiom used m modern publications, will 
be found by no m.eans the same as the language of the classi¬ 
cal works to which we have been chiefly referring Ancient 
Armenian, as it is styled, was the medium m which standard 
treatises were composed, not only in olden and mediaeval 
days, but even m quite modern times Classical Armenian, 
accordingly, is the language to which the would-be student 
should begin by devoting himself, and then, if needful, he 
can pass to the modern representatives of the primitive idiom. 
The grammar of the old language is really complicated as 
compared with that of the dialects now in use, but the vo¬ 
cabularies of the ancient and modern speeches are much the 
same Thus,*m the declension of substantives in the classi¬ 
cal grammar, we find ten sets of terminations, which form the 
ten.different declensions, whereas in most of the modern 
dialects there is but one declension, one set of terminations 
being used for the inflexion of any substantive or adjective 
Still, the difference between ancient and modern Armenian 
is hardly wider than that which is observable between classi¬ 
cal and mddern Greek • 

However, at the best, the word-forms* of the Armenian 
tongue must appear to the outsider as novel as they are un¬ 
couth Philological scientists, in order to satisfy the rules of 
their artificial systems, can forge the most monstrous relation¬ 
ships betwixt languages, which, to the common-place observer, 
seem totally unallied Accordingly, these ingenious gentlemen 
have found a nook for the untractable speech of Armenia, 
and label it as an offshoot of the Iranian bianch of the Scy- 
thic family of languages. It is not for those acquainted with 
both the Armenian and Persian languages to justify this 
supposed connection between these tongues , they could hard¬ 
ly do this when, in .construction and m all primitive forms, 
the two are radically antagonistic • The mutual loan of \ 
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few words proves no ancestral relationship To generalise, 
classify pid reduce the delightful variety# existing in eveiy 
department of the woild to monotonous unity, is the hobby 
Of the age But all the Caucasian languages havje so far 
bewildered even our mountebank philologists Now, take 
this Armenian tongue, as unrelated to • the neighbouring 
tongues of Georgia and of Daghestan, and of all the val¬ 
leys m Caucasia (each valley possessed * of its own isolated 
idiom), as it is to the greater languages of Asia or Europe 
If you subject it to inspection, what can you or any philologist 
make of such words as these—the common words of the 
language? You find Aranod morning Yeryegoh evening, Arye- 
kagun the sun, Antzrlu the rain, Yeghpahr a brother, Kohr a 
sister, Sronnkakk the leg, Kloukh the head, Adamounk the teeth, 
and Khakhatzotz the stomach * Shall we look for Iranian 
affinities to these, which we have extracted only at random 
from the Armenian vocabulary ? Rather, let us hope to 
discover their cognates in Gaelic, or in the speech of the 
Chippeway Indians And here, moreover, may be added half- 
a-dozen of the more ordinary verbs — Shrchil , to walk, Shanan - 
yel t to kill, Woudyel, to eat, Ambyel , to drink, Dzadzgyel, to 
cover, Ajabaryel x to hurry > Notwithstanding this unique voca¬ 
bulary it must be admitted that stray Arian foims, such as, 
Dal, to give, and Janackyel, to know, do occur also, but they 
are manifestly refugees 

With regard to the scheme of verbal inflection, a couple 
of examples will be enough Here is the future tense, active 
indicative, of a first conjugative verb Sharzhyel to move 

Sharzhyetzitz I shall move Sharzhyestzouk We shall move 

Sharzhyestzyes Thou shall move Shaizhyeschik Ye shall move 

Sharzhyestze He shall move Skarzhyestzyen They sh ill move 

The form of the substantive verb is simple* certainly — 

Ydm - I am Ydmk We are 

Yds Thou art, Ek Ye are 

E* He is Ydn They are 

In the eonstsuction of sentences the Armenian language 
is very easy and straightforward, and the order of the words 
resembles that m modem European languages , the verb, for 
example being never, as in othei Oriental tongues, relegated 
to the last place in a sentence 

So much of what has been now said relates to both the classi¬ 
cal and the modern foi m of Armerfian A ft w remarks of a geneial 
character may be addedconceimug the modern speech Xhe idi¬ 
oms jot the piesent day, however, h*ve tfeen shaped into dialects 
differing considerably the one from t^e othei So scattered during 
the last few centuries has .been the Armenian race, that one can 
hardly describe the medium of speech amongst them as one 
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common language Four leading dialects of modem Arme¬ 
nian may be differentiated First stands the idiom Spoken 
in the heart of the land of their origin, that m genet al use 
m the Russian piovmce of Tians-Caucasus, often known as 
Aral at Armenian This is. the colloquial of Erivan, Echmi¬ 
adzin and the eastern districts bordering the Caspian Sea 
Next we have the dialect peculiar.to Turkish Armenia, which 
is the most widely diffused of tijem all, as ( it is heard amongst 
the many thousand Armenians residing m Constantinople, 
as well as among the provincials of Asia Minor At Tifiis, 
though the situation is in Trans-Caucasus, the Turkish form 
is said to predominate A third variation m the language, 
and that a very distinctive one, is that which is used by Ar¬ 
menians north of the Caucasus, the colonies spated at Astra¬ 
khan, Nakhechcvan, Kishar, and in other centres much fus- 
ther within Russian temtoiy The fourth colloquial, much 
adulteiated with Persian prevails among the unfoitunate ihem- 
beis of the race who inhabit Kuidistan Whatever the dia¬ 
lect spoken, the better class priests seem to be equally con- 
veisant with the classical language, which in many respects 
remains the literaly language everywhere In the Churches, 
while the Litui gy and Holy Scriptures are recited and read 
in the old speech, one invariably hears the sermon preached 
in the vernacular However, an Armenian of Constanti¬ 
nople would be in some difficulty to understand a preacher at 
Erivan , though the mam dialectic peculiarities lie in ldiosyn- 
cracies of pronunciation and local systems of terminology, 
and only slightly m vocabulary As it would be beyond the 
scope of a Review aiticle to introduce a discriminating survey 
of dialect, our subject forthwith reaches its fitting conclusion 
It may be added that those cruel antagonists of the Ar¬ 
menians—the Kurds,— when they wish to wnte their own lau; 
guage, invariably make use of Aimemau chaiacters 

Graha’m Sandberg 
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w t^^JLT are the uses of* adversity,” lays Shakspeare, 
O* Had he written now-a-days, he might perhaps have 
said “ Great are the uses of advertisement m No one who has 
the tenacity of purpose requisite for continuous self-assertion, 
seems now likely to experience the sweetness of the older 
uses Messrs Apples derive a colossal fortune by describing 
their wares on the clouds of heaven, or m the bowels of the 
earth their balms may be the most precious m the world , but 
why should we take thetr word for it ? Bellman, the poet, 
handles the Press, or telephones his genius from the remote 
East, Little Fleabottom, the general practitioner, becomes 
the gfeat Sir Truffle Fleabottom, the eminent nose doctor, by 
professing to found an infirmary for disorders of the ethmoid 
Mrs Leo Hunter urges the chase through the jungles of 
Belgiavia, and captures the king of beasts Everybody is 
taken at his own valuation, if he only makes the estimate duly 
known, and adds the cost of the proclamation to the price 
demanded of the credulous consumer Even the fin-de siecle 
soldier shares in the profitable sport * and the age of iron ends 
in the age of brass 

Some inkling of what was coming was perceived in the 
middle of the century, when Thackeray lecorddd the Tremen¬ 
dous Adventures of Major Gahagan , who engraved his honours 
on his visiting cards, and informed the public of his conver¬ 
sations with Royalty and his feats m love and wai One 
turns with feelings of relief—not unmixed with surprise—to 
the real story out of which that squib was concocted , the story 
of a real Indian Major who did his work with calmness and 
reticence, waiting patiently for his opportunities, and content 
to live and die unddeorated 

Like his fictitious * representative, our hero was a tall and 
brave wielder of the sabre, who raised and commanded a body 
p£ Irregular “ Horse ,r Like Gahagan, he bearded the truculent 
Holkar in his durbar-tent, and won the love of a dusky Prin¬ 
cess of Ind But with these circumstances the resemblance 
ends , for, while Thackeray's hero was a braggart and a swag¬ 
gerer, our own Anglo Indian Major was a 'modest, retiring 
gentleman, with an almost morbid hatred of self-assertion. 

The mam features of‘this officer's career have been lecard- 
ed By Mr Manners Chichester, in an excellent article 
(WILLIAM Linnajus Gardnfr) m the Dictionary of National 
£tegrapky t YoY XX But some letters written by him at 
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the time of Lord Moira’s Nepalese war having come Into the 
possession of the* present writer, it has been thought that 
extracts of general interest might be made to thiow light upon 
a ttfhoue phase in the development of Anglo-Indian life 
and manners The period *is ’that of the fall of Emperor 
Napoleon, who, at ofie time, appeared to be preparing to renew 
the stiuggle for th^ Empire of'India which had been so 
alaimmg m the second half of the.eighteenth century 
Possessed of Egypt, and completely dominant m the counsels 
of the Czar Paul, influential in Persia, and having warm sym¬ 
pathisers at ther camp of Daolat Rao Sindhia, the mighty 
Corsican might, at the end of that century, well have seemed 
more likely to disturb the half-formed British power in India 
than when Bussy and Dupleix—with half-hearted suppoijt 
from the red-heeled minions of the CEil-de-Boeuf—gave so 
much trouble fifty years before How the peril was faced 
by Pitt and the illustiious brothers Wellesley, is matter of 
general histoty By 1814 thepeul had been so confronted as to 
have completely vanished, but there were many internal 
dangeis, and many resolute efforts still awaiting the founders 
of that marvellous empire 

It was the Nepalese war, fought on an exhausted exchequer, 
and, mainly, with most incompetent generals, with the Sikhs 
gatheung on the North, and the Pindaris, backed by the 
perfidious chief of the Mahiattas, on the South, that put the 
last stone upot? that foundation In a smaller way, too, this 
war is memorable foi it gave to British India the whole line 
of the lowei Himalaya, including the stations of Simla, the 
summer capital of India, and Naim Tal, the vtllegwtura of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces 

It is haidly too much to say that the termination of this 
enterprise, the peace with Nepal, which has nevei since beenT 
broken, and the acquisition of the land of s&nitaua and cradle of 
the now enormous Indian tea-industry, weief the work of Gard¬ 
ner, The last Gurkha army, under its famous leader, Amai 
Sinha, was, no doubt, overcome by the skill a»d resolution of 
Sir David Ochterlony But it was Gaidner who conceived 
and executed the strategic operations which cut Amar Sinha off* 
from his communications and sources of reinforcemenf, and 
thus compelled his suirender at Maldon, and left him next 
year impotent for«the defence of # Khatmajndu 

The eve of thq war found Gardner in his cantonment, near 
Etahj in*the district of that name, comnfauding his squadrons 
of Irregular Horse (now represented by the 2nd Regiment of 
Bengal Cavalry), and .occupying his leisuie with the care of 
his estates and of his half native*famriy. But to explain hi§ 
position, it will be necessary to go back tp the turn; of the 
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French Revolution and the beginning of the great war with the 
new "Republic 

Born in 1771, son of an officer in the Butish army, and ne¬ 
phew to Lord Gardner, a distinguished Admiral, young Gardner 
entered the service m 1789, and‘beeame a Captain in the 30th 
Foot In 1794 his regiment was in India, but he took part in 
the abortive expedition to”Quiberon before proceeding to the 
East Becoming soon weary of life in an Indian cantonment, 
he joined the service of Takuji Holkar, then engaged in a vain 
struggle against the superior skill and power of Smdhia, and his 
able general, the Count de Boigne In 1798, Takuji died, 
bequeathing his projects to his illegitimate son, the famous 
Jeswant Rao, who was afterwards encountered, according to 
Thackeray, by the redoubtable Goliath, Gahagan 
* Holkar made great efforts to overthrow the rival power 
Madhuji Smdhia had died in 1794, and his successor was not 
his equal, either in ability or judgment Yet there were 
many other lions in the path, so that Jeswant Rao had 
considerable difficulty in establishing himself as head of the. 
Holkar clan , and it was not till 1799 that the army, of which 
the ‘‘Regular” poition was under the command of a French 
dfficer of experience, the Chevalier du Drence, could be 
persuaded to put itself under his orders Towards the end 
of that year he encountered Colonel Hessing, at the head of 
a force of which the nucleus consisted of a corps of eight 
disciplined battalions with twenty guns The battle took place 
at Ujjain, in Malwa, and was a complete victory for Holkar 
Having shaken Hessing’s line with his artilleiy and outflanked 
them with clouds of horse, he fell upon the disoidered »anks 
at the head of his heavy cavalry Four-fifths of the infantiy 
and most of the gunners weie sabred whpie they stood , 
^amongst the slain were a number of the European officers, 
of Whom the rest *were taken, with the exception of Colonel 
Hessing himself, wfho galloped off when he saw that all was 
lost, and saVed himself by flight * 

This, ntforeover, was not the last success of the army to 
which Gardner belonged Defeated, soon after, at Indoie, 
Holkar lost his camp, his guns, and his capital, which last 
was Inost thoroughly sacked, with every circumstance of 
brutality, by the Mahiatta General and his Pmdans • Stripped 
of everything, Holkar and hi£ men for sometime subsisted 
by freebooting of the most unreserved description Du 
Drence left hyn and t6ok service with# Sindhnt, but the.bulk 
of'thS? trained infantry refused to follow the example of 
********** ***** . — —— • 1 1 " ■ , M - - —~ - 

* Hessing commanded for Smdhia at Agra, where he died in 180a, His tomb 
Is a fine building of red sandstone m the Catholic cemetery there 
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their commandant and remained faithful to Holkar, who 
moved about in. Central llndia, avoiding a pitched battle, but 
plundering and devastating after the old Mahratta custom 
On 25th October 1802, however, he was again brought to 
book near Puna,* when he jagam obtained a decisive victory, 
though with the loss of one of his‘best officers, a gallant young 
adventurer, named Harding The* Peshwa fled, and Holkar 
became master of the capital. 

He now joined the confederacy which Smdhia was organis¬ 
ing against the Bi itish, but which was defeated by the prompt 
action and good fortune of the Marquess of Wellesley before 
Holkar had committed himself by overt hostility What part 
Gardner would have taken, if ordered to act against the army 
of his country, in which he had once served^ may be easily 
conjectured but the war came to a swift end * In the follow¬ 
ing year, therefore, Holkar was still m a position to open 
negotntions, of a friendly nature, with the British Generals, 
and Gardner, from his social standing and conspicuous ability, 
was selected as the emissary to the camp of General Lake in 
Hindustan Gardner had, by this time, married a Muslem lady, 
daughter of the Nawab of Cambay, and he left his family 
under Holkar’s protection, while he Undertook this mission 
The emissary was honest, but the proposals which he bore 
were thought insincere , and the negotiations came to nought, 
aftei protracted discussion 

When Gardner leturned to his employer’s camp, he dis¬ 
mounted at the door of the durbar-tent, where he found Holkar 
seated, probably much as described in the veracious narrative 
above refeired to The chief was on the cat pet of honour at 
the end of the tent, sitting cross-legged, and surrounded by 
his civil and military officers in similar attitudes Holkar 
was violently excited at Gardner’s ill-success, but, as that 
was not Gardner’s fault, he fell to lhsolqpt upbraiding on tHe 
delay that had occurred , concluding with jhese words — 

‘ Had you not returned to-day, it was my intention to have 
thrown down the enclosure of your zenana 

This was a studied provocation Holkar* was filled with 
hatred and suspicion of his Butish-born officers, three of 
whom he beheaded a few days later* Gardner nairowly 
escaped a similar fate, invited, as it would have been, by 
his own*hasty tamper Indignation at the double insult to 
his fidelity and to his family privacy oVerpoweied the prudence 
which.is seldom very strong in a Eurppean provoked by an 
Astatic "Drawing nty sword,” he afterwards related, * I 
a ttempted to cut Holkac down, but was prevented by those 

* Their names were Tod* Ryan, and Vickers .they were aqciued of correspond¬ 
ing with the British General 
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about him * ere they Bad recovered from their amazement, 
J niched from the tent, sprang upon ftiy horsey and was soon 
beyond thd reach of my pursuers,” After this exploit, which 
recalls Major Gahagan in his most doughty mood, Gardner 
underwent a series of further \vil <3 adventure/s In his flight, 
he fell into the power of ,Amnt Rao, a pretender to the office 
of PesThwa, or head of the t Mahiatta confederacy, by whom 
he was commanded to bear arms against the British on 
his refusal, he was tied hand and foot to a cot and threatened 
With death Being aftei wards unfastened and made over to 
n guard, he managed to escape from them by leaping into 
a river over a precipice fifty feet high He swam down the 
Stream, disguised himself as a grass-cutter, and, after other 
wanderings, reached the British -camp Lake gave him a 
kind reception and commissioned him to raise a body of light 
horsemen, for whose support he received an estate at Khasganj, 
near Etah His wife was spared by Holkar, on account of 
her relationship to the Nawab of Cambay , and she made her 
way to him at Khasganj and was his faithful companion to 
the end, only surviving him a month Their descendant, the 
last Lord Gardner, lived as a native, and died near Etah about 

1885 

We must now return to the cantonment where Gardner was 
living in 1814, when Lord Moira, then Governor-General, 
was coming up the country to prepare for the war with Nepal, 
having also on his hands the prospect of a campaign against 
the united powers of the Peshwa and the Pindaris, who were 
devastating Central India Gardner’s cousin, the Hon Edwatd 
Gardner, was then Assistant to the Delhi Resident,* and some 
of the Major’s letters to him have come into the hands of the 
Writer, as already mentioned, which afford a curious pic¬ 
ture of Anglo-Indian life in that immediate *past which is 
so'much more remote from ordinary spheres of knowledge 
than the salons of old Paris, or the private life of Antony 
and Cleopatra Yet, entirely past as that life is, it was seen 
by* persons „who may still be surviving , indeed, if any one 
wishes for further views of it, they can be found m a book 
published in London only forty years ago Whether, if the 
historian of Major Gahagan had continued the narration of his 
nerd's adventures after the relief of Futtyghur, he won 1^1 have 
drawn a similar picture, readers will determine/or themselves 

The persons of the little drama an folded in the letters are —. 
" TUB BjSGAM Gardners Muslem wife * . 

Blunt, William, son of Sir C JBIufit, Baronet, born 1780, 
and* at the time of the letters, a sort of Chief Commissioner 

j -U-, n 1 - ■ 1 -.iA— - - ———■ ■ --- — - ■ —-—.a 

* Afterwards the first British Administrator of Kamaun, 
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m the Upper Provinces, Spoken of by Gardner as “Sir Wa* 
verley Weathercock*' * « 

Ricketts, Mordaunt * another Civilian, afterwards Resi¬ 
dent at ^ucknow 

Ochterlony, * Sir David, defended Delhi against Hollar, f 
1804, Resident at the Couit of Delhi, and afterwards the 
conqueror of the Gurkhas of Nepal He returned to his post 
at Delhi after the ‘conclusion of the war , and was there 
when Durjan Sdl rebelled at Bhartpui His views and con¬ 
duct m that matter being disappioved by the feeble Gov¬ 
ernment of Lord Amherst, though justified to the full by 
subsequent events, he lesigned his appointment and soon 
after died at Meerut, where his monument is to be seen 
there is a fine equestrian portrait of him in. the palace at 
Sardhana, now the property of Lady F01 ester. • 

Hearsey, Captain, commanded a body of sepoys m Kama- 
un , taken prisoner by the Guikhas, and liberated during the 
final negotiations 

Chauntra (The), a minister of the Chand Raja of Karpaun, 
dispossessed by the Gurkhas, his name was Harikh Deo 
Joshi He warmly espoused the cause of the British when 
they invaded Kamaun, with 4 »S00 men and two six-pounder 
guns, under — 

Nicholls, Colonei, afterwards Sir Jasper Nicholls, and 
Commander-in-chief of the Bengal army He took Almora, the 
capital of the; province, 26th April 1826, and, having, with 
Gardner’s assistance, succeeded m cutting off the Gurkha Gene¬ 
ral, A mar Sinha, from his base in Nepal, led to the surrender 
of the enemy to Ochteilony and the subsequent termination 
of the war 

Bam Saii, the Officer-Commanding the Gurkha troops in 
Kamaun , he became friendly to the British on perceiving 
the certainty of their success, and negotiated the surrender 
of the province with Gardner after the fall of Almora 

The .scene of the events unfolded in the letters changes 
from Rohilkhand to the Dehra Dun, and finally to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Almora, the capital of Kamaun A few words 
may be a allowed fh description of this province, now the 
summer-quarters of the Provincial Government, North-Western 
Provinces 

Kamaun, or Rumaon, is the name of a mass of hills in 
the subrHimalaya range, lying "between Nepdl and the course 
of the. Upper Ganges its area is 6p00 square miles, and 


* Wanderings of ft pilgrim in ^earch of the Picturesque By Fanny 
Parkes. Pelham RtchardSon 1850 , 

f Holkar went mad, and died in restraint, xoii 
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the present population is about 500,000 souls, principally 
Hindus It contains some of the highest peaks in the world, 
through which there are passes into Thibet, themselves much 
higher than any European mountains These ranges run from 
west to east, gradually increasing m height as they approach 
NepAl 1 the rivers, which are numerous, flow eastwaid, until 
they finally meet the Ganges, the boundary on the Nepil side 
being the river Kill The beds of these streams form the 
natural approaches to the Piovnice The country consists 
chiefly of steep ridges, parted only by narrow gorges and 
ravines , yet there aie extensive plateaus here and there, and 
level uplands of considerable fertility, many of which are now 
covered with flourishing tea plantations 

1 he capital, •Almora is about 30 miles from the British 
station of Nairn lal, where the heads of departments tran¬ 
sact their business in summer, on the shore 1 ? of the charming 
little lake Almora stands on the west of a ridge, a little 
ovei five thousand feet above sea-level , and consists of a 
small native town clustered jound the old Gurkha Fott, and 
boidered by the garden-houses of the European residents 
The present population is about 7,000, chiefly Hindus 
•Leaving, for the present, these delectable mountains, we 
turn to the plains below, where Colonel Gaidner is prepar¬ 
ing for a visit to Hardwir, and the Dun HaidwAt, where 
the Ganges breaks through into the plains, is the seat of a 
gieat annual pilgrimage, which has given rise tQ a fan, where, 
among other things, a vast number of horses may be found 
for sale After the fair, the Colonel pioposes to visit the 
beautiful Dun, then in the possession of the Gurkhas, m 
hopes of getting some fishing and shooting, if not prevented 
by the houily-expected war It was not, m fact, actually 
proclaimed for some months, but the Guikhhs had already 
committed outiages <fn British teintory , and thaultimatum 
of the Government was on the eve of 1 ejection by the Durbar 
at Khatmandu We will now let the Colonel speak in extiacts 
from the first few letters — 

i —Colonel Gardner to Hon E Gardner 

1 6th Jan 1814 

“ My Dear Edward , 

"Were I m England I could not hear seldomei* than I 
now do from you The*Pohce Officer* had laid plans 

for taktng you up at. Moradabad and carrying you off to 
Har^war I hope you mean to go to the fan , in whith case 
I am deputed to request you will nbt make any other engage¬ 
ment, but join us Blunt appeals to be very unwell, and 
indeed, on this account, our trip to Shahjahinpur has been 
postponed I thmk we shall reach Moradabad about the end 
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of February” (The fair is held about the end of March), 
M . . The Begam and Alan arrived the day before yester¬ 

day , I am going to send them to the Doctor at Bareilly We 
grow uery Uzy here, having nothing to do but” (illegible) 
“eat, drink, and play cards Lots of ladies here, four 
spinsters,—one, a*fine French g$rl would make a captive of 
you m no time .Pray wute tb me, and as soon as I am 
able, you shall be plagued with a very long letter. Till when, 
Believe me, etc” 

2 —The same to the same 

29 th Jan 

u Blunt, who is not the firmest man in the wotld, 

appears now resolved to return shortly to Fatehgarh, and 
there to embark on the river for Mn zapui *, his reason being 
that he has great confidence in the Doctor there and that, if 
he should go to HardwAr, he would be obliged to go back 
to the confines of his jurisdiction through the hot winds, to 
be ready to meet Lord Moira ” (the Governor General) “ for 
which he has received an order In Ins present state of health 
he thinks this would do him up Should this keep, I will 

go to Bareilly and take you up to Moradabad and proceed 
(with you) to the fair Ricketts has just escaped getting 

into a veiy serious scrape About twenty years ago a Hindu 
pretended to dream that Bhowdni (a Hindu goddess) appeared 
to him and^ said she would be manifest whenever sought m 
a particular spot in the town of Shahjahanpur All the Hm* 
dus repaired with the dreamer to the indicated place, where, 
on digging, the goddess was found, in the shape of an 
uncouth idol The dispute was referred to the Naudb of 
Lucknow (who was then the ruler of Rohilkhand) and 
he decided in favour of the circumcised, and sent 500 rupees 
towaids building an Im&mbdra (Muslegi shrine) instead of a 
temple The money was pocketed and the dispute settled Mr* 
Ricketts has a Bengali Baboo with him who has a certain 
influence which he is not delicate about using This idolator, 
feeling his power, was determined to use it in building the 
temple to Bhowani , but, as he knew it could not be done 
without bloodshed, he got over to his interest the sepoys 
stationed with the Collector These he instructed, and sent 
them t& pei form Puja (worship) on the 2nd day of the Moha- 
ram, where tlie image was found anrd where the Muslems had 
a Tazia (emblem of the martyr Ha§san) Luckily the latter 
were*too strong for thfc sepoys, and no blood was spilt t ^ 

4 —(This is a letter de Omnibus Rebus The writer is to go 
to the valley of * the SarjTi, or Ghdgra, to shoot tfgers, buffaloes 
elephants, rhinoceros, etc, which swarm as thick as land-crabs 
in Jummoo,” and then to a “the entrance of the 6arju into 
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India, which Colebiooke says is the finest scene without 
exception” Mr Ricketts gives news of Edward’s being 
appointed Magistrate of Shahjahanpore, which turned out 
tthtrue The Begam ajid Alan are under Dr Fanthome’s care 
at Bareilly, and the Colonel hears from another dbetor, a French¬ 
man, that the Almighty is “ fattgui de fairila gloire de Bona¬ 
parte ” Lady Hood is expected to make a tour fiom Lucknow 
by Agra and Dehh to Hardwar, where the writer hopes to 
meet her ) 

g —(Mrs Ricketts has a hystenc fit, the moral of which 
(dated on Valentine’s day) is “ Don’t marry, Edwatd , Edwardf 
don’t marry.” Blunt is so vacillating that the Colonel hopes 
they may part to-morrow The “ little French gal is going 
back to the Mauritius m despair , as she finds the English 
wofit like her She hopes to get a Russian Boyar For I 
suppose you have heard that the Allies are going to divide 
amongst them all the French possessions, and Russia is to 
have the Isle of France and Bourbon” The rest is about 
buying the wines of a certain Colonel Bowie, deceased , and 
also a very staunch elephant 

6 —The same to the same 

* Bareilly, 2 ytk Feb 

(News of the battle of Leipsic in the Bombay Gazette 

Troubles with “ Sir Waveiley ” (Mr Blunt) The Begam suffer¬ 
ing from asthma 41 1 wish to God that we were togethei, to 
indulge in a hearty laugh at the world and ouiselve's God 

bless you 1 As soon as Boldero (a Civilian friend) comes in, 
I shall propose to start I much fear that the Weathercock 
will detain him ”) 

7 —The same 

# ^rd'March 

. Blunt got the fidgets a day or two ago, and sent off 
about 30 expresses m as many houis to call in Boldero , 
who has got his camels Yesterday he told me, * I cannot wait 
ah instant longej , I must go to Calcutta , strike my tents. 
No camels ? Then load up the elephants ’ Ahd this morning 
he is off Dhk (post) for Fatehgarh I asked, what order ? * Come 
along with me as far as Buxar 111 ’* Bhot Kkub,’ says I aloud, 
and to myself, 4 1 am d—d if I do* Now, my dear Edward, is 
this man as mad as a March-hare ? So*% ,will no?, and 
am now waiting to see what Boldero says He and I cannot 
’ fee friends, for I am too old to play second fiddld to a cjjack- 
brafn ;,*if I am to play the fool, f it ftust be on my oWh 
bottom F In ^short, to Hardwar the Colonel will go , and if 
Mr Riant, to whom he is sqbordinate, resents it, he will give 
up tttft foment “ If my holding the corps depends on his 
J^odd b£d humour, they are welcome to take it.” 
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8 —The same 9 %th March 

* Any letters *by the * Acorn ? ’ By the time she grows to 
the ' Royal Oak ’ I shall expect some I have just ieceived a 
letter from the Commanding Officer here,, with a repoit of one 
of my men having fallen itf with a party of 40 [illegible] men 
whom he surrounded, killed one and severely wounded the 
sirdar M 

9 —The same [Date obscure ] 

(The Colonel has taken Edward's advice and sent a politic 
letter to Sir Waverley and is about to start for Moradabad 
The Begam is better, she has had the present of “ a sucking 
elephant she has got into raptures, and its arrival will do 
her more good than all the Pharmacopeia ”) v 

10 The same loth March » 

11 The same * 1 $tk March 

[He pin poses visiting the source of the Ganges in the 
Himalayas] 

12 —The same 

Kankhal\ 16th April 

(Nothing about the fair, which was over “ Do you know 
how wild elephants carry their young across the Ganges ? 
Foui of the largest form a bed for the calf with their tiunks, 
and two others attend, down stream to pick him up, should he 
tumble off Gospel Enclosed you will find the beginning 

of a letter from the Begam to Sombre’s Begam it is all right 
and pioper /anything may be added the beginning is a 
gentle pill to dispel certain humours which have of late 
troubled her brain , and if sent through the Delhi Resident, 
will not fail of making a paragraph in the newspapeis of the 
metropolis ” They are to stait for the Dun next day) 

13 —The same. , 

[This letter is dated “ Gurudwara, $5th April, ” the place 

being the 'same now known as Dehra, the chief town of the 
Dun It shows that the adventurous traveller was getting 
into a hornets nest Not four miles off, wa§ the-strong fort 
of Kalanga, which was held by a Gurkha garrison, and, before 
the year ended, was to cost the British the honour of a regiment 
of foot and the life of the gallant Sir Rollo Gillespie, whose 
monument may be seen in St Paul’s Cathedral Gardner’s 
small pcflrty was now in considerable danger , he had no means 
of defence but* their sporting guns, and the Gurkhas had 
adopted a threatening attitude By diplomatic treatment of 
theuSikh high priest (‘^the Bishop” as Gardner calls him), 
they managed to depart unnfolested, and fell back on Saharan- 
pur, where they were safe in *British territory The rest of this 
letter is devoted to a description of *Rikhi Kes and Tapoban, 
romantic places on the steep and rocky bank of the Gahges] 
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On the 1st June the Colonel is only able to scrawl a few 
lines, by reason of seveie illness, described,’however, in lus 
own cheery vein He has got home to Khasganj, but how 
he did so is moie than* he can tell “I have now a. regular 
formed fever and ague of the mo'st "violent kiftd . . I have 

learned to live without eating or sleeping , am very ill and 
very weak If I get bettei, I shall be at.Cawnpoie on the 
20th , if not, taut pis I hope, by to morrow or next day, 
to wnte to you more connected I have 500 things to say, 
They are determined to keep you in the political line ” 

We must now lesume the narrative form, as there are a 
number of letters for whiMi space will not suffice. The Begam 
was at Aligarh when she heaid of Gardner’s illness, and made 
hetself so ill byhuitying to his bedside that she too fell sick , 
and when the fever left him, he found she was lying in a state 
of the utmost danger at Khurja On the 18th, however, 
he was sufficiently recovered to resume his pen and inform 
Edward that he ‘ could *«drink a bottle of claret (by order) 
every day, and make a shift to hobble across the room with¬ 
out assistance ” Blunt had returned, after all , but the state 
of 4 his health would not allow him to visit Gardner The 
Begam was brought round by bark and calomel, the heroic 
treatment of those days, " Oh Loid * ” he concludes, 

“ to-monow I shall be 43 yeais old . what the d—1 were 
we bora for ?” One is glad to find him adding that “ Blunt 
and I are entirely racommodis *' 

Let us pass rapidly over the rest of the summer There 
were relapses of the fever, and Edward paid a short visit 
to his cousins at KhAsganj The Governoi-General was com¬ 
ing up the country, determined, among other things, to put 
an end to the practice of inflicting corporal chastisement on 
native seivants A Mr Dodd was fined Rs 400, “ by his 
Lordship's orders , ” and a civilian named King, in 4 ns alarm, 
opened veins in his arms and legs, and died in the high Roman 
fashion, sooner than give up “ wopping his niggers 4< some say 
it was to spite his creditors ” Gardner is going “ to burn his 
dog-whips ” 

The year wore on The rains were late and the severe heat 
of the prolonged summer was unfavourable to Gat doer’s recovery 
But he continued to write two and three times a week to his 
il dearest Edward,” conveying domestic gossip, news of his 
friends (Blunt above all ^interesting him) and friendly reports 
ofsennces as to* wine, Worses, hookah snakes, and tents In 
October, Gardner went to Cawnpore by river to meet Lord 
Moira, who tfas coming up the country by the same way of 
travelling, intent upon visifmg Lucknow, where, as afterwards 
appeared) he had important business. Blunt was in trouble , 
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his appointment was of the # nature of what would now be called 
a “ Commissionenshipperhaps something more, of which he 
was in these days making over charge to an officer named 
Shakespear and Gardner's sympathetic spirit was much moved 
With Lord Moira he had *been acquainted m Europe many 
years before therd is an obscute allusion to this, m a letter 
written on his return to Khisganj after his visit to the Governor- 
General, where, referring to the Quiberon expedition of 1/95 
and its disastrous failuie, Gardner thus writes — 

“ The business made a great stir at the time, but his Lordship 
was strenuously defended and the constant attendance I 
gave him at the time the strong expressions he then favoured 
me with, and the offer he made me to accompany him to La 
Vended—he cannot have forgotten these things,*’ 

In the more than usual weakness of the gallant writer's 
grammar two things are still cleai—Gardner could not have 
been present with Holkar’s army till aftei 1795, as he was then 
in attendance on Loid Moua in Europe and he did not pre¬ 
sume upon the acquaintance so formed “ these things,.” he 
adds, “ if remembered, might give me claims of patronage , 
and therefore it was convenient to say nothing about them I 
never asked for patronage in my life ” Not like Gahagan m 
tills 1 

The Begam’s health continued to cause anxiety Gardner 
talks of her “ complaining ” and " wheezing, ” and laughs at 
her obstinacy .about medicines, change of an, etc , but through 
all runs a genuine anxiety and constant thoughtful love, which 
the noble Muskm lady well repaid Another cause of anxiety 
arose from the growing complications of public affairs The 
Mahrattas were threatening in the Deccan , and their jackals, 
the Pindans, weie already stirring and ravaging War with 
Nepal was proclaimed in November and opened disastrously ,* 
while it wa» quite possible that the Gurkftia Durbar would be 
supported by the Chinese Empire, to which Nepdl was tributary. 
There was little confidence felt in the Government, the finances 
were disorganised and so was the internal administration The 
process of depressing the great native landholders, which was 
to be carried out in the North-Western Provinces in after years, 
was only in its first stage, causing discontent and alarm without 
bnngmg^n piofit to the State or prosperity to the tenants 

Gardner’s knowledge of the country, Ijis experience in affairs 
and the real earnestness of character which underlay his jovial 
manner* made him peculiarly sensitive to all these depressing 
influences. In November war had become a reality mHhe 
Nprth Colonel Carpenter entered the Dun, after forcing the 
Timli Pass , and tHe gallant Gillespie died, defeated by the petty 
fortress of Kalinga, or Nala-P&ni, m the same valley Gardner’s 
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eye at once fell upon Almora if the Gurkhas could fall 
back on Kamaun, they might out-general us * we ought to shut 
the approaches to the hills which he had noticed in the spring 
(Tapoban and Rikhikes) we should, in a word, cub off their 
retreat and make up in science what we wanted in numbers 

In the midst of these cares he is full of his fun — 

“ Stephen is too busy to write l Reading Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom but lifts up his head to send his love, and observe that 
all the letters I write, are from him " 

He continues to supply all the information about Kamaun 
and Almora that he can pick up Then Edward moves up 
towards the Dun Delhi being the head quarters of operations, 
it was natural that the Resident’s Assistants should accompany 
iqilitary operations, not to interfere in professional details, but 
to dose the hold of Government upon the .country, and con¬ 
ciliate the people 

Unwilling as Gardner is to ask for anything, his anxiety 
about his cousin’s welfare, his desire to be giving him help, 
and his wish to obtain active employment m his country’s 
service, begin to overpower his reserve *' If they think I can 
be of use, though I have a great uneasiness at making the offer 
for fear of a negative I should almost be ashamed to think 
they can possibly want me * I shall anxiously await your 

advice” Hearsey, for one, is going , but Gardner cautions 
Edward against He^rsey’s imprudence ‘ Guard against that, 
and he will be useful ” Then, for a short time, Gardner gives 
way to alarm on Edward’s account, fears he is running his 
head against a wall, conjures him not to enter Kamaun until 
a serious advantage has been gained elsewhere to redress the 
balance in men’s minds affected by late failures “ The point 
I feel anxious about is your future I wisfy I could be with 
you , not from the vanity of supposing that I could be of any 
use, from the ardent°and natural desire to be with you As 
for active business, on foot , and amongst the mountafns, my 
infirmities t forbid me , but for lolling on a bed, folding-up 
your letters, and getting tiffin ready, you certainly cannot have 
my equal ” To modern Anglo-Indians, who go up to more 
remote and rugged places than Almora, and 1 who have three 
permanent cantonments m that Province alone, it will seem 
strange that one of Gardner’s constant cares is about the 
mature and climate of the country “ I know not,” he says, 
* if yourhave noticed that the Muhamadans cut off the corner 
of the paper on which fhey write their ^letters ” This practice, 
he thinks, is due to their remembering that there was a part 

i . . i , i f* "iQ. . . — - "ii *— --*— . . . - 

^ ♦ yfafof* on all hut the last word, by the present Editor , the self 
efffceeijietft is noticeable 
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of India which their great' rulers could never annex to the 
Empne m its palmiest days they might defeat the armies 
of the Highlanders and take their forts , hold the country 
they coula not, guns could not be taken about in such a place , 
the soldiers would puffer in winter from lung disease, in sum¬ 
mer from disordered livers, etc, etc • “ Should we not succeed, 
our Government will Have usked its existence for a handful of 
snow " Yet his anxiety to penetrate into these awful scenes 
and taj<e part in then conquest, is only increased as he thinks 
of his beloved Edward toiling there alone On 19th Novera* 
ber he writes —"If you see any obstacle to asking for me, 
have I your permission to apply to be attached to you ? , . 

I should not hesitate a moment, if I did not think it would 
come with more weight from you * He professes his com^ 
piete ignorance of* “ Almora-iCamaun, ” but is going to 
“ consult Hodgson ”—the well known JBrian Hodgson,* 
still "the gieat authority on Nepal” (Imperial Gazetteer, X, 
274 ) 

In the midst of this excitement comes intelligence that 
“ Blunt, m consequence of Shakespear’s measures, has forfeited 
his passage-money (Rs 6000) and is coming' up Ddk” This* 
is not only a pleasure to Gardnei, from feel nigs of old friendship, 
but a relief from serious personal wrong For some unexplained 
reason Shakespear was inimical to Gardner, on public grounds 
no, less than iq a private character The gallant writer still 
doubts whether it wil( be worth while to occupy any of the 
territory* of the Nepalese, except the Dun, which was rented by 
them—he say is—for Rs 20,000 a year inclusive of the forest- 
produce (The Dun now yields nearly fifteen times that 
amount) *The more he thinks of the attempt upon Kamaun, 
the more convinced he is of the temerity of it, “ even had we no 
other enemies., but in our present situatidn, ’tis putting all 
on one throw of the dice against a stake of no value at all ” 
This was on the 21st November, yet before closing his letter all 
his views" change P S It appears that your army, 

when you get it, wil^ score as a false attack if we are otherwise 
successful At alj events, it will help to divide their force and 
distract them, while it will prevent reinforcements going to 
Amar Sinha ” (then campaigning against General Ochterlony 
beyond Simla), "op mature consideration this is my idea of 
the business, and for this I sit dovfln to write to you” (g this 
postscript). Such * is the vacillation of a resolute mind, and 
'be conditions !n which second thoughts are best 
rOr the words last quoted contained a strategic inspiration In 

Still living (1890) 
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embryo* Indeed, the adoption of *he plan which we see taking 

bifth In this letter of the a i st, ultimately caused the surrender 
q| Amar Stnha, who became, by Gardner’s strategy, completely 
isolated , and this * led to the termination of the w&r and to a 
friendship with the Gurkha Durbar which* has never wavered 
since, and which bore substantial fruit in 1857, when they sent 
troops to aid the Government in its utmost need 
A week later Edward is leady to start, and this is the vtait- 
cum “ I imagine you ought to have a heavy head, strong legs, 
nimble heels, invulnerable armour, and a lively faith in God's 
mercy , for without all these your situation—on the first view 
pf it—-appears most precarious ” Buf the other columns ought 
to prosper, and then all will prosper “ As long as we can 
•carry guns with us, everything will go on well ” But, in any 
case, “ I can’t bear the idea of *being idle when 4 could be of 
use I want to be with you D—n their money ! I’d serve 

for nothing a day, and find myself, rather than He a piece or 
usqlcss lumber” By the 8th December, however, he had 
appaiently beer, at last, oidered to advance into Kamaun with 
Edward , and his letteis ccasc for five months, during which his 
plan was carried out with complete success At the end of 
January 1815 the Province was invaded by a compact force 
of sepoys with some light field-pieces True to Gardner’s view 
of his character, the biave but injudicious Hcarscy was cut off 
and captured But the enemy pusuaded thepnsclves that he 
was a Frenchman and could procuic them foreign aid , so they 
treated him well, keeping him in comfortable and honourable 
arrest in the fort of Almora Hhrakh Deo Joshi, the 
Chauntra> or minister, of the last representative of the Rajas 
dispossessed by the Nepalese, warmly espoused the British 
Side, and was in constant communication with Gaidner A 1 - 
gnora was taken by Colonel Nicholls, 26th ApnJ, aftei a brisk 
cannonade, Gardnei was deputed to hold a conference with 
Bam S&h, the Gurkha General, and a convention was conclud¬ 
ed, by virtue*of which the Gui khas surrendered Hearsey, gave 
up all their fortified places, and dcpaited to Nepal with carriage 
and supplies piovidcd by the victors Gaidner remained for 
some time in and about Almora with his levies, cutting off the 
army of Amar Smha from all communication with his base, and 
from all power of obtaining rcinfoicementq Ochferlony was 
thus enabled to drive him from one fastness to another, till at 
last the brave old man was constrained, by his 'own officers, to 
djvfae to teirhs * * 

.Oftr labile episode of Indian History might end here. Thanks 
to his own resolution and two millions of money which he 
raised at Lucknow, Lord Moira met the Mabrattas and Pin- 
darrs* with even more immediate success , and, being foitunatc 
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in the absence o& telegrams and other rapid communication 
with London, finally consolidated the Company's Indian pos¬ 
sessions .For this service he was created a Marquess ; but the 
self-reliance which»he had shown* gave great offence in Leaden- 
hall Stteet He ha<f. in defiance of ‘the known policy of his 
masters, fought twenty-eight general actions, captured a hun¬ 
dred and twenty forts', and made his country supreme through¬ 
out an entfre region as extensive as Europe, and he fell before 
pecuniary trouble, dying at Baiae on the Campanian shore, in 
something not much removed from a destitute old age (28th 
November 1826) 

A few more words will be enough for the subsequent for¬ 
tunes of William Gardner He continued to command his 
regiment—now the. 2nd Bengal Cavalry—and served with' 
distinction as d “ local Lieutenant-Colonel,” in Rajput&na In 
1822 he obtained a Commission m Ins old service—the British 
army—and tlhs Commission was, gracefully enough, made to 
date from 25th September 1803, when he left Holkar He 
served in Cential India in 1821, and in Aracan in 1825 , 
returning for good to Kh&sganj in 1827 About 1830, he was 
visited at Khasganj, by “ Fanny Parkei,” the wife of a Bengal* 
Civilian, who published her recollections of India in 1850, under 
the somewhat inappropiiate title of “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
in Search of the Picturesque ” Mrs Parker was by no means 
a pilgrim (or f flap* as she still more affectedly says in some 
places), and her wanderings were mostly in unpicturesquc 
localities and concerned with anything rather than scenery 
Accounts of the family (Archer) from which she was descend¬ 
ed , descriptions of native Zenanas and of field sports inter¬ 
spersed with more or less inaccurate accounts of Mughal history 
and architecture , the whole lllustiated by sketches, fiom the 
author’s own pencil, of buildings, plants, anfmals, and heathen 
idols , such, and such-like, is the farrago libel It Nevertheless, 

the tieatment is blight and o'riginal, the work of a clever and 
sympathetic lady , and not the least valuable part &s that which 
deals with Gardner and his curious story and his family life 

Gardner’s wife, “ the old Begam,” was a lady of distinction 
who lived the usual Zenana-life surrounded by younger ladies, 
princesses pf Delhi and other local illustrations It was the 
impression of Mrs Parker that these secluded ladies led rather 
dull lives, occasionally varied by acute fits of quarrelling She 
witnessed, the weeding of one of the girls to a scion of £he 
Imperial House of Delhi, and she gives an account of the 
ceremonies, which included twp customs, evidently, survivals 
from the old desert-life of the Mughals One was, that the bride¬ 
groom had to come to the house and carry off the bride .with 
a show of force This was explained by the Colonel ‘ It is 
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r an old Tartar custom," he observed, M for Hie bridegroom to 
fight for his bride, and carry her away vi et arrnts, thi 9 is still 
retamed * The Pilgrim saw the scene, and relates how the 
prince came at night, with an-aimed retinue, and was refused 
admittance at the gateway of the outer* courtyard Never¬ 
theless, he earned off the yoting lady after a siege and a sham 
fight The Begam," adds she, “ would not omit a Timunan 
custom for the world " The other singularity—at first sight 
not very intelligible—was that the husband, after getting his 
wife and carrying her home, bade hei put her foot through the 
opening of the litter, and touched her gieat toe with the blood 
of a goat which he slaughteied for the purpose. The practice 
Is said to be peculiar to the House of Tamerlane 
* Anyhow, the Segam would not allow any “ old Timurian" 
customs to diop, and we may partly imagine the effect of 
such conditions of life upon a man who had been formed in 
youth as an aristocratic British Officei In person, Gardner 
was. tall and handsome, a mighty horseman and fond of sport 
He had been paitly educated in Fiance, too , and had a turn 
for reading, history, blue books, and even scientific works 
amused him , he was a bit of a mathematician, and could survey 
and make maps But his chief talent appears to have been 
a power of suiting himself to stiange conditions. The result 
was that—so far as one family went—a new species of the 
human race was formed, the Anglo-Mughal , One of Gard¬ 
ner's sons married a grand-daughter of the Emperor Sh&h 
Alam , and the connection with the House of Delhi continued 
to be maintained, so that the deceased peer—Gardner’s gtand- 
son—was a complete Asiatic, as to language, dress, and habits, 
though iclated to seveial noble houses in the Bntish peerage* 

‘ At last came the end of so many expenentes in the shape 
of a peaceful death p Gardner died in his bed, 29th July 1835, 
followed—a few weeks later—by his faithful Begam It was 
about this time, that his imaginary antitype was 1 enewing his 
youth m*the service of Don Carlos, another point of hope 
less difference between him and the real Gahagan To be sure 
Gardner was not an author , but he served his king m an un 
pretentious way, and, perhaps, his life was not less useful 
than if he had spent it with newspaper reporters ^ Spam, 01 
In leaving decorated pasteboard at the London houses of the 
nobility (whom Heaven preserve) , 

u 1 j 11 1 -..-T-»......—. 

•JIn the last edition of Burke we are infotfned that “the peerage«n dor 
jMtfcnt;, though an heir evidently exists/’ a cm ious instance of a stream 0 
noble Bm*h blood sinking into the sands of A|ia 




Art. HI—GQSSIP ABOUT PETER THE GREAT. 

T HE only principle which has guided me in selecting 
these stones .about Peter tlfe Great, is, that they shall be 
interesting, picturesque, and. If possible, new Exaggerations 
they contain, I have no doubt* and flat fiction in some cases, 
perhaps , but still, at the end, I hope that, taken all together, 
the picture they will give of one of the most extraordinary 
personalities in histoiy, will be a true one, and will faithfully 
represent the man and monarch as he was 

Pnnce Gohtzin tells a curious story about Peter’s birth, Which 
I have included, as, though not directly bearing on my subject, 
it gives a picture of the Russian Court at the time, and a 
glimpse of the world into which Peter the Great was born 
Peter the Great’s father, Tsar Alexei, says Prince Gohtzin, 
delighted to honour his Chancellor Matveiev, and, contrary to 
the custom of preceding Tsars, used to visit him at his own 
house, especially after his first wife's death. 

Once, calling on his favourite, he found the table so neatly 
and tastefully spread, that he said “Your table is set so 
prettily, that I am tempted to stay to dinner with you , only 
you must treat me as an ordinary guest, and not let me give 
you any tiouble ” 

Matveiev prayed the Tsar to stay, and his wife and son soon 
appeared, followed by a young lady 

When dinner was served, the Tsar looking round at the com¬ 
pany, said to Matveiev, “ I always thought that you had only 
a son , I see now that you have a daughter, too 1 ” 

“ In truth, y6ur Majesty,” replied the master of the housd 
4t I have only a son This young lady is not my daughter, she 
is the child of Kynl Nanskm, one of my friends, who lives hi 
the country , my wife has taken her, to give her a good educa 
tion, and a future ” * * 

“ God will reward your good work,” said Alexei 
After supper, when the Tsar was alone with the master of the 
house, he reverted again to Kynl Nariskm’s daughter, and said 
She is j| pretty girl, and seems to have a good heart As she 
ts old enough for matriage, you ought to find her a husband " 

“ Your Majesty judges her truly,” replied Matveiev, u we love 
her for ber good and beaytiful uature , sfill it will be difficul 
to mid her a husband, for she has no fortune, and the dSwrj 
I can give her will be necessacily small ” * f 

” Then,” said the iTsar, * you must find her a husband net 
enough to marry her for her good qualities alone ” » 
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^That will be difficult, indeed, your Majesty'” replied 
Matveiev, * • 

“ Not so difficult 8s it seems, perhaps,” replied the Tsar, 
M well, thittk the matter over, and I too will think of it” 

A few days afterwards, visltmg*his Chancellor’s house again, 
the Tsar referred to the subject of their previous conversation, 
and asked Matveiev “ Have you considered the matter we 
spoke of on my last visit ? ” 

“ Often, youi Majesty,” replied the Chancellor, “ but I have 
met with no success up to the present ” 

“ Very good,” said the Tsar , “ I think, though, that I have 
solved the matter , I know a husband for her, an honest, good 
fellow, who is well enough in himself, and is rich enough to 
take a wife without a dowry, and still more, he knows the lady 
already he loves her, and is anxious to marry her Still more, 
she knows him, and, though he has made no sign of his affection 
hitherto, still, I don’t think she is likely to refuse him ” 

“ In that case, I beg your Majesty to tell me his name 
Perhaps, I know him, too, and then I could make arrange¬ 
ments more easily ” 

“But,” objected the Tsar, “ I have told you that he is an 
honest fellow, and can make her happy what more do you 
wish ? You have only to ask the lady whether she will consent 
to my choice ” 

“ Since that is your Majesty’s wish,” replied Matveiev. “ I 
can assure your Majesty that she will agree to ,your Majesty's 
choice Still, to make the matter more certain, I must know 
the proposed husband’s name ” 

“ Well,” said the Tsar, “since you wish to know his name, it 
is I myself! ” 

Matveiev, at these vvoids, throwing himself at the Tsar’s feet, 
sixmlored him “ For the love of God, your* Majesty ' reflect 
before carrying out" your proposal You do not know how 
many enemies I have amongst your nobility, who envy me all 
the benefits you have loaded me with, and they will believe 
1 have led your Majesty into this marriage, to make sure of 
your Majesty’s future favours At least, spare me the danger 
of introducing the matter, and follow the old customs of the 
country Summon all the most noble maidens to your Couft, 
and let Kyril s daughter, Natalia, come among them. Choose 
her out, and then youi Majesty’s purpose vmll be fulfilled, and 
I shall be shielded from the hatred and envy of J;he nobles.” 

4^“Very just and reasonable!” 1 e^lied the* Tsar “I shall 
laUbW your advice, and act as you say ” •*’ 

Spcty poble maidens, Natalia # amongst them* were summon¬ 
ed to the Court of Moscow, on September 14th, 1670, and 
he Tsar’s choice fell upon Natalia* Of this happy maritage 
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was bom, on May 30th, 1672, a Prince, to whom was given 
the name of Peter * 

The young Prince’s horoscope was diravta out by two monks— 
Simeon Polotski and Dmitri Rostorski,—who watched the 
stars all night anthoccupied themselves with foretelling futurity 
They saw that, when the young Pfince was born, a bright star 
burst out beside the planet Mars They regarded the star 
intently, and, from Its appearance, forecast thus the horoscope 
of the young Prince — 

“ This Prince,” they said, “ will mount upon the throne, and 
none of his fathers will be counted his equal, for the greatness 
and glory of his deeds His fame will grow from day to day f 
the world will be astonished at him, and, when he becomes a 
great conqueror, many shall fall beneath his sword He will 
subdue his jealous neighbours, and achieve so many and glorf* 
ous actions as all * his forefathei s together have not achieved 
He will visit many lands, both near and far His own subjects 
will thwart him, but, in the end, he will carry his objects, after 
many revolts, and will make himself a name by land and $efe 
He will punish the wicked, reward the just, sustain religion, and 
undertake many hazardous enterprises All this have we 
seen in his star as in a mirror, and wc make over this horos* 
cope to your Majesty under our hands and signatures, that it 
may have the more faith and credit ” 

Ten years after, on Tsar Alexei’s and his son Feodor’s death, 
Peter was left ft co-monarch with his lialf-brothei Ivan , Ivan’s 
elder sister, Sophia, ruling as regent To commemorate their 
triple rule, coins were struck, with the heads of Ivan and Peter 
on the one side, and Sophia on the other 

Young Tsar Peter’s first achievement was to found a little 
regiment, with himself as drummer-boy—a regiment which was, 
and is, the mostriamoua in the Russian army Peter’s military* 
mentor was $ Genoese, M Le Fort, who, besides teaching his 
pupil how to beat the recall for his toy-regiment, also, much to 
Peter's displeasure, insisted on initiating him into the pleasures 
of cold water, and teaching him to swim l£ must not be 
supposed that Peter’s early dislike to cold water was racial 
It had really quite another cause When he was a baby, his 
mother had taken him across a ferry in a storm, and the terror 
of the wind and waves stamped itself so deep on Peter’s mind, 
that it waS years before he could look upon a river or a lake 

Le Fort hardened him by • degrees, making him cross 
rivulets p when *out hunting, and taking, him to the Ismailov 
garden, where he saw the boys diving and swimming ilk the 
ponds At first, Peter would pot even look at them, but at 
last he went so far tis to join in their aquatic delights By 
the tune he had Reached his twenty fifth year, he was left 
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absolute monarch by‘the death of his brother Ivan, and the 
rebellion and imprisonment of the Regent, Princess Sophia, 
Peter had amused himself during these years by warring with 
the Turks; holding miniature naval reviews, sending embassies 
to Europe, and patching-up old boats t 

In 1697 he determined to explore the dualized world under 
the guise of an ambassador tp the European States, and set off 
from Moscow, through Livonia towards, Riga, under the name 
Of Ester Mikhailof and the assumed title of Grand Com¬ 
mander 

He and his suite, all their way through Livonia, had created 
a famine m the land At every stage they consumed three 
hundred pounds of bread, thirty ban els of beer, thirty jars of 
brandy, forty pounds of salt, an ox, six sheep, thirty chickens, 
aad vast quantities of fish [It seems curious—a barrel of beei 
and a jar of brandy to every chicken—-but so says the chronicler, 
and we must believe him ] 

He also records that, in spite of all the profusion, the 
G03cers of the staff grumbled all the way through Livonia 
On March 31st the embassy arrived at Riga It was the 
first time Peter hid seen a town fortified according to European 
SQieqce He asked the Governor, Von Hatberg, to show him 
the fort and explain its plan, a request which Von Holberg, 
not perhaps unnaturally, refused 
Peter was offended by this refusal, and promised to avenge 
himself by investigating the fort as its conqueror, a scheme 
he afterwards carried out Naturally, after thiS the embassy 
did not linger long m Riga, setting out a few days later foi 
Mittau, en route for Komgsberg, the capital of the future Fre¬ 
derick I, king of Prussia, then elector of Brandenburg At 
Komgsberg, they had a grand reception by the German 
Court Three squadrons of the Guard, on white, black and 
brown chargers, cam* out to meet them, pieceded by trum¬ 
peters and sackbut and psaltery players, then came h com¬ 
pany of infantry with gilded halberds, A detachment of 
cavalry aad lancers, with silver axes, followed Amongst 
Peter's staff wete six Kalmucks in Asiatic costume, armed with 
bows and arrows, forming a strange contrast to the splendidly 
armed soldiers of Germany During his stay at Komgsberg, 
Peter used to dress-up as a sailor, and go boating on the river 
4 ft a little skiff, which he managed himself One d£y, m the 
street, the young Tsar met a great German lady who wore an 
’ enamelled gold watch, a miracle of skill quite-uftknown to the 
J M«Sfi©vite Prince Although he had never seen her bSfose, he 
at OQce stonped her in the street, and putling out her watch 
It off the chain, and, opening it, examined it for several 
i+mlpaW£ in' perfect silence. Then, restoring it to the temfiec 
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dame, he bowed low to her and departed', still in silence, brood* 
ing over what he bad seen $ 

At Kontgsberg, also, when slightly elevated after dinner, he 
wanted to fight a duel with Le Fort, his best friend and the 
counsellor of all hts reforms One of his courtiers, however, 
caught him rouncSthe arms* and held him till hts anger cooled 
Day after day the Tsar wandered through the city, peering 
into workshops, and questioning, with inquisitorial tenacity, 
the craftsmen, mechanics atfd artisans of the town All the 
wood-turner shops were visited, till at last a friendly turner 
taught him to turn amber mouth pieces for pipes, and the im¬ 
perial cunosity was satisfied 

They had fireworks, too, at Komgsbeig, with Russo-Turkish 
battle-pieces and Russian double eagles with tuple crowns 
At dinner with the Elector, one day, the Tsar’s Ivrath was rai^pd 
to boiling point by an unlucky lackey who broke a beautiful 
Japanese dish Peter at once sprang on the offender with a 
sabre, and would have decapitated him for his clumsiness, had 
not the Elector forcibly intervened 

The embassy lingered a little longer in Germany, but Peter 
was impatient to reach Holland, where he hoped to learn ship¬ 
building and navigation, and lay the basis of Russian tiade 
and of a Russian fleet 

He chose Zaandam as his head-quarters in Holland, and 
arrived there in August in a little boat which he himself had 
navigated down the Rhine 

Zaandam w&s then, as now, a pretty little Dutch town, half-a- 
dozen miles to the north-east of Amsterdam Canals cut the 
city up into little islands—canals across the streets, canals m 
the gardens, canals round private houses, canals everywhere 
The city lies in a half circle round the great central canal- 
basin, whose busy wharves were the centre of Zaandam’s com¬ 
mercial wealth p 

All hlongf the mam canal, for six miles and more, a formidable 
army of windmills—windmills in tens, windmills in scores, wind¬ 
mills in hundreds—waved their white arms in the air # above their 
red and green painted wooden roofs A thousarfd or so wooden- 
houses, mostly one storey high, likewise painted red and green, 
made up the city of Zaandam when Peter the Great arrived 
Doubtless then, as now, the horizon was made hideous by rows of 
young, tftm poplars* looking like bottle-brushes stuck up to dry 
more monotonous even, because more alike, than the rows of 
palms in Lower Bengal # 

doubtless then, as now, in Zaandam, the *Vrauen of the 
city wore the quamt, stiff national head-dress, of black silk 
and white satin, with .diamonds, gauze, and lace, aifd a circlet 
of goty filigree around the brows Doubtless theh, as now* 
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the little milk catts of the city were by great melancholy 
dogs, with a world-weary sadness at |heir feye% and its hundred 
canals were spanned by steep little bridges of wood, looking as 
If they were only for ornament, but whose real use is to leave 
room for the barges to pass beloyy # Doubtless, the streets, the 
bridges, too, the wharves, the barges, the houses, the windmills, 
the dogs and the milk-carts. were all obstinately, persistently, 
painfully clean, so that one was afraid to step in the streets of 
Zaandam for fear of offending and soiling their superhuman 
purity 

By good luck, as Peter and his staff anchored by the Zaan- 
dam wharf, they saw onfthe quay a sturdy Hollander, one 
Gernt Kist, who had worked for his Majesty sometime m 
Moscow , 

-Peter called him, confided to him his plans, and hired of him 
a hut of two rooms only, and built of rough-Kewn logs, where 
the Tsar of all the Russias dwelt for the rest of his stay in 
spotless Zaandam In the hut, at the time, lived an old 
Dutchwoman, whose rights of tenancy were bought out by 
the monarch for the magnificent sum of seven florins, and so 
Peter the Great made a home for himself in the place 

To return to the quay The Tsar leapt ashore, in red shirt 
and canvas trousers, and, mooring his skiff, with his suite, be¬ 
took himself to the inn, and gave himself out as a workman 
come to seek work at Zaandam The white hands and the 
well-filled purses of his suite made this incredible, however, 
even to the trusting people of the town Next day, Peter 
bought a carpenter’s outfit from the widow Oonees on the 
Upper Dyke, and went to work m good earnest, still with the 
name of Peter Mikhailof He joined a boat builder’s gang, 
obeyed orders like the rest, pestered the gang-master with 
questions, and made his first step in the language by finding 
out the Dutch for why P His gang-master’s name yras Lynst 
Teenwiszoon Rogge, and he deserves to go down to posterity 
as the godfather of the Russian Navy The day following, 
he paid a call .on Vrau Hitmans, whose son, Thomas, had 
worked for him in Moscow The worthy Vrau, says the 
Chronicler, received him cordially, as a friend of her son, and 
made him drink a quarter-pmt of gm, which was all that, in 
her poverty, she could afford to offer him 

On quitting the Vrau, he made his way to the house of 
Vrau Antje Meetje, also the wife of one of ins Dutch work¬ 
men in Moscow, and gave her the news of her good man, with 
whom,'he said, ’he had worked in the dockyards of the Tear, 
He met, a little later, a certain V$n Couwenhoven, who saw 
through his disguise, and through whom all Zaandam' soon learnt 
the identity of their illustrious visitor, Peter, however, had come 
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to Zaandam with serious; aims, and was not to be put off by* 
recognition* or the unwillingness of bis suite 
He ordered workmen's clothes for the whole party , and, 
on the Tuesday following, bought from the builder Harmens¬ 
zoon a \wo-oared boat, foi; wtfuch, after long bargaining, he 
paid the sum of 4b florins and a pot of beer, which they drank 
together like good comrades at .a beer-house near the #ver- 
toom Next day, hfe visited widow Willemszoon Musch, whose 
husband had served him m Russia, and shared her humble 
dinner in his capacity of het husband's former friend Peter- 
baas, as the Tsar got himself called by his Dutch friends, soon 
satisfied his curiosity about carpentr^ and turned his attention 
towards the mills and factories of oil, paper, ropes, compasses, 
sextants, telescopes and so on , 

“ Let me see” and “ Explain/’ wete his favourite words, and 
he never left a factory until he had, in some sort, learned the 
art or trade there practised His quickness astonished his 
teachers, and his generosity delighted them , for he never 
omitted to bestow a nxdal (double florin) on the workman 
whose labour he had interrupted A day or two later, a letter 
fiom a Dutchman in Russia to his father in Zaandam, announ¬ 
cing the depaiture of the Muscovite embassy and the Tsar’s 
incognito, let the cat out of the bag “ You can recognise him,” 
he wiote, “ by his big statute, and by a convulsive trick he 
has of moving his right arm and head, and by a scar pretty 
visible on right cheek ” The letter was read aloud in 
the bather’s shop, and just as it ended, the Tsar himself 
happened to come in “ Our barber,” says the chronicler, “ as 
unable to hold his tongue as the barber of king Midas—for 
indeed all barbers are talkative folk—discovered, on the Tsar, 
the signs and traces mentioned in the letter , and as a barber 
can never remain silent, the news that one of the newly arnvsd 
strangers jvas the Emperor of Russia^ spread like wildfire 
through the city” All the world ran to the houses of honest 
Gernt Kist and Van Couwenhoven, to ask if the news were true. 
Mrs Kist—whose maiden name was Miss NeeJ Macks—came 
to her husband and said, “ Gernt ! I can’t stand-by any longer 
and hear you telling lies It is true, neighbours, Gernt has 
deceived you, and the stranger is his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia ” A day later the Tsar was taking a walk about the 
dam towards thg Zuiddijk, having aimed himself with a bag of 
plums, which # he ate as he sauntered along Soon some children 
gathered round" him, a school, perhaps \ and to the pretty ones 
h£***gave plums, but £0 the ugly ones he gave nonef * and 
the latter were very wroth and pelted the stjranger with 
mud, so tftat he fifed ana hid m •the inn of the (< Three 
Swans ” 
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The Governors of the city heaid of it, aftd published t 
proclamation, forbidding all the children of # Zaandam to ea; 
the plums, or to pelt mud at the “ illustrious stranger,” whe 
was domiciled in their midst, and Peter’s incognito was at ar 
end Consideration and invitations flowed Jn upon the Tsar 
The Buigomaster Joor, and the wealthy Nitnolas Arendszooi 
Bloem sent word by the interpreters to invite their mastei 
to sup with them and eat fish prepared after the manner o 
the Dutvh , and the worthy Nicholas Melkpot, member of th< 
Corpoiation and Doctor of Medicine, came to the hut to pay 
lespccts to the Royal Guest 

Then the merchant, Meijneit Arendszoon Bloem, came to 
Peter and offeted him his house in lieu of the wretched hut, 
and gained favour with the Tsar, as did Cornells Calf, a worthy 
nj^n of Zaandahn 

C T Johnston, C S 
( To be continued) 



‘ Art. IV.—VITAL STATISTICS Of INDIA. 

With the relhtwe Prime Cost of Life Assurance m the 

Dependency. 


T HOSE of qnr readers who have a distaste for figures, had r 
better skipSthis articfe, and pass on to something which 
they may deem more atti active. The subject is of great 

national importance* as a sociaj, political, and economic problem, 
but it is wholly impossible to approach it, without the introduc¬ 
tion of tabular matter We shall, however, keep the latter with* 
in as moderate limits as possible 

In the pages of the Calcutta Review , the« Journals of the 
Institute of Actuaries , the Royal Statistical Society and elsewhere, 
the present wntei has had occasion to bring the matter under ob¬ 
servation In January 1877, and December *888 also, P a Pgrs 
were read before the East India Association on the subject 
In the last mentioned case, there were four or five sections of 
the narrative omitted, a pledge being given that they would be 
made public later on, and we now proceed with the utmost 
brevity to fulfil that engagement Since Decembei 1888, certain 
important information has reached the writer affecting the long¬ 
evity of the natives of India, and this will be embodied in the 
present article The supreme importance of the subject 
we have said cannot be exaggerated The first question, of 
couise, which every Englishman contemplating an Indian 
career, asks himself, is the chance of his suiviving his 20, 30, 
or 40 years of service the climatic risk to life, in fact, in India, 
as compared with Europe, Australasia, the Canadian Domi¬ 
nion, or elsewhere It is also of imperial importance, if we 
can show that the heavy drain on the manhood of the United 
Kingdom for the maintenance of our Indian Empire, is being 
gradually reduced, by reason of the steadily increasing lon¬ 
gevity of Europeans in the Dependency There are grett 
differences of opinion on the subject one party going so far 
as to contend that Englishmen run as little risk in India as 
they do in England , while the other affirms that they rtgi 
treble the risk, or, if not that, certainly double *the # risk, or, if 
not that, certainly a risk equal to half as much again, as they 
would in those climates supposed to be better adapted to 
Euiopeans Happily the truth admits of absolute demon 
stratiofi. Those gigantic beneficent Institutions, the Indian 
Service Funds* have at various times had to summon the 
professional* assistance of eminent Actuaries of this country 
to* report on their a&airs, and the # data thus incidentally 
accumulated are mo§t comprehensive, and of an absolutely 
trustworthy character. Thftre are, indeed, few scientific problems 
bn which a. brighter fight has been thrown, than on those 
arising out of Anglo-Indian Vital Statistics « 

- The following is a rhuml <$f the moie important contributions 
to the subject, which have appeared up to the present time — 
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1855.—These are fully detailed up to last year, in an article 
by the author of this Paper in the Calcutta Review 
for March 1855, and which is reproduced verbatim 
In the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries for Octo¬ 
ber of that year 

1871—These are fully detailed for the period 1855 tqr 
1871 on page 11 of the June (1874) number of the 
Journal of the East India Association 
And the following is a list of documents affording further in¬ 
formation on the subject which have appeared during the period 
1871 to 1887, so far as the wntei has been able to ascertain — 

(by *874—■“ On the Rate of Mortality among Residents 
m India being subscribers to the Uncovenanted 
Service Family Pension Fund ” between 1837-1872, 
• by A J Fmlaison, c B ( Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries , April 1874) 

(c) 1875—“On the value of European Life in India 
in its Social, Political, and Economic Aspects,” by 
F J, Mouat, MD.FRCS (. Report of the British Asso¬ 
ciation for that year) 

(d) 1876—“Onthe additional premium required for resi¬ 
dence in Foreign Climates," by James Meikle ffa and 
F I.A , published m the Assurance Magazine, Vol XIX 

(e ) 1876—“Note on the Mortality among Europeans 

resident in India” by T B S (piesumably Mr 
Sprague, late President, Institute of Actuanes), publish¬ 
ed in the Assurance Magazine, Vol XIX 

(f) 1878—“ Vital Statistics of India ” [European 

ArmyJ, by J L Biyden, m,d , Surgeon Major, 
attached to the Sanitary Commissioneis with the 
' Government of India Calcutta, 1878 


(g) 1881—“The Census of India Rate of Mortality 

and Duration of Life,” Vol I London Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1883 

+ (h) 1885—“ On the Rates of Mortality among Natives 

of Jndia,” as deduced from the recent Census Returns, 
by fc G c F Hardy, FSS (Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries , No CXXXVIII ) 

(1) 1886 The Annual Reports on Sanitary Measures 

in India," 1868-1886 London Eyre and Spottis¬ 


woode, 1887 * 

(k) 1888—-“The Public «Health of Iftdia,” by Mr 

Justice Cunningham, of the High Court of Judica- 
ture, Bengal , read before the Society of Art’s «on 
February 27th of last year. 

ff j^-1830. Report pf Mr Jarfles Meikle, ffa and F I A, 
on the Oriental Life Insurance Company of Bombay. 
> ^Bombay, Education Society’s Press 1896 
Wm be convenient to exhibit the results of the enquiry to 
1874, and this is done by the following table — 
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' table fully explains itself The general result is, that 
\iUf Value? of European life in India has unproved and 
is improving, and that this amelioration appears likely 
^tp continue None the less, comparing the death ratfe in the 
'Bengal Civil Service, certainly tile most select class m all 
India, with what obtains at home, we find that per 10,000 an¬ 
nually these are — 


Age 

Home 

India 

2 5 ‘ 

99 

154 

35 

124 

187 

45 

170 

269 ( 

55 

286 

256 


At 55, the mortality actually appears to be less than amongst 
-the male population of England and Wales 

Passing on to consider the experience applicable to the 
period 1857-90, Which includes the abnormal casualties by the 
Indian Mutiny, we have fii st, the paper ( 6 ) by Mf Finlaison 
of the National Debt Office, read before the Institute of 
Actuaries 

The male subscribers to the Fund numbered 1,964, their 
wives and widows 1,765, their sons 1,492, and the unmarried 
daughters 2,031 The lives under observation were of the 
most heterogeneous character, as may be inferred from their 
«ames, compusing according to General Hannyngton—a most 
excellent authority, <vho spoke in the discussion—Hindoos, 
Armenians, British, French, German, Portuguese and Spanish, 
or the descendants of such , but no attempt seems to have been 
*uade by the author of the paper, to discriminate between 
Europeans and Euras«ans, by which latter, as is well-known, 
the ranks of the Fund are very largely recruited, and who aie 
coloured persons of mixed European and Asiatic parentage, 
\of the descendants of such Probably about two-thirds* we are 
are permanently resident in India The* lives observed 
‘Were resident m the Presidency of Fort William, which is held 
' 4 b delude all the Indian Provinces, ot^ier than those sandfsr 
vernmerits of Madras and Bombay, and the male 
jvere only admitted after passing a strict medi- 
•*tt* etiMfciNMtttafy -about as per cent being, we are told, re- 
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The following table indicates the mortality per cent, per 
annum amongst tfie male subscribers, their wives and widows — 


• 

Age % 

Mate Subscribers 

Wives and Widows, 

20—29 

I 00 

186 

30-39 

1 69 

191 

40—49 

2 52 

204 

50—59 

405 

177 

60—69 

848 

404 

70—79 

1408 

. 


Up to 39, the mortality is lower than amongst the Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Servants according to Mr Samuel Brown, late Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Actuaries, a most experienced and 
competent authority, but, after 40, it is considerably in excess. 
As to the wives and widows, the death-rate is throughout in 
excess of that applicable to European Civil and Military Ser¬ 
vants, according to the same authouty At ages 2,3 and 4 
the European children die faster than those of the Uncovenarjt- 
ed, but the sons of the latter throughout, up to 19, appear to be 
better lives 

These figures may be compared with the results of an en¬ 
quiry into thp same Fund by the writer of this article, which 
are given m columns 2 and 3 of the table on page 47 

The question of race is of the very essence of Mr Finlaison's 
enquiry The great bulk of the lives appear to be indigenous 
We have not seen Dr Mouat’s paper (c) t but an abstract is 
given on page 207 of the Transactions of the British Associa¬ 
tion for 1875 •The worthy Doctor, as is well-known, contend^ 
that selected Eutopeans resident in Indian aie insurable at rates 
similar to those applicable to Englishmen in England, but 
he stands absolutely alone in that contention, no less than 25 
different eminent authorities, numbenng six §x-Rresidents of 
the Institute of Actuaries, and two ex-Presidents of the Royal 
Statistical Society having recorded a contrary opinion This 
particular point is very fully treated m the papers of 1874 and 
1888, rq^d before the East India Association, and the resulting 
discussions, which are fully reported in the Journals of the 
Association # • 

Mr* Meikle is the Doyen of British Actuaries, and his paper 
(< 2 f is entitled to every consideration His figures are applic¬ 
able to lives in the Presidency of Bombay, European and 
Native, during the years 1865-1873, as obtained from the 
VOL, XCiii ] 4 
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Reports of the Health officer and the Censuses, with the fol¬ 
lowing results i— 


;Vr,r 'if . ii 

Years 

i 

> Deaths per/1,00a # 

Bombay 

• 

England 

1865 

23 1 

232 

1867 

123 

21 7 

1869 

20 5 

223 

1871 

197 

226 

* *873 

179 

•. . . 1 


Mr Meikle no doubt utilized the figures as he found 
them, hut it is clear that his data must have been faulty. 
Why should "the deaths in Bombay be about one-half what 
they Were m England in 1873 ? Again the ratios for Bombay 
are not reproduced with anything like similarity from year 
to' year, a* is the case with like ratios for England, but, on 
the contrary, exhibit all sorts of eccentricities We have not 
the text of the paper before us at the moment, but it is clear 
that the results cannot influence the present discussion 

Mr Sprague’s paper (*> has reference to 90 insured lives 
during a period of 18 years, presumably 1857-75, and the results, 
so far as they go, may of course be absolutely relied on The 
lives are continued under observation, not only during residence 
in India, but also after retirement to Europe or elsewhere, a very 
inroortant point for Insurance Offices Without quoting the 
tables, the following general conclusions are arived at —-(i), the 
f%ures are too limited <$o admit of absolute deductions, (2), but 
they indicate the line which future investigations on fhe subject 
ought to take (3) Thus, the lives should continue under ob¬ 
servation after retirement from India (4) The figures support 
the view that the mortality during the first nine years was much 
in excess of what it was during the second nine years, and that 
hence there is a distinct tendency towards improvement of late 
years 

We have carefully gone through Dr Bryden’s bulky Volumes 
{/), but although there is much that is interesting therein, there 
Is little bearing on the point immediately under discussion The 
figures, having reference to the rank and file of the European 
and Native Armies of India, can hardly be accepted as a guide 
to the required assurance premiums for .the whole European 
population of India. 
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The average strength of the European Army in India during 
the five years ended 1876, was 58,198 
The following is the annual death-rate per 1,000 of Strength 
for the five ypars i8j*i 75 of the European Army in India, in 
relation to age , the deaths during the voyage home and after 
arrival at Netley, being charged to India —- 

Under 25 1162 

25 to 29 1502 

30 and upwards ••a ••• 25 28 

Of the three Presidencies, Bombay is the healthiest, then follows 
Madras, and lastly Bengal, the difference being especially against 
the latter up to the age of 29 

The following is the annual death-rate per i,ooo of strength 
of the European Army in India — 

1864-1869 . * 23 56 

1871-1875 ... 1692 

The following is the average annual death-rate, discriminating 
the Presidencies, for the five years 1871-75 of the European 
Army in India, per 1,000 of strength, in 

Bombay . 1 5 20 

Madras . . 17 o 2 9 

Bengal 18 50 

For the five years ending 1876, it is given as — 

Bombay ... ... n 57 

Bengal ... • 13 1 3 

Madras . .1370 

It will be seen that these figures compare very favourably with 
similar figures applicable to Europeans in India, elsewheie in 
this paper, and justify to a considerable extent Dr Mouat's 
conclusions The reasons appear to be chiefly (1) That the 
average age of thedives under observation is very low, only 
2 per cent of .the whole strength of the Arifiy being over 40 
(2) That the utmost facility is given for invaliding to Europe. 
Thus taking the period 1871-75, more than 1$% per cent weie 
invalided during that time, all the sickly men being weeded out 
and sent home from year to year (3) That a large proportion 
of the Army now obtains comparative immunity from risk, by 
removal, during the hot season especially, from the plains to a 
hill climate. 

The annual deatl\,-rate per 1,000 of strength among the women 
of the European Regiments in Irfdia for the five years 1871-75 
was 25 20, and among the children 7143, of* which latter, about 
a cledtr*half die before attafmng the age of one yeaV 
During the period 1864-75. pf the deaths amongst European 
soldiers, 69 per cent wefe from fevers, dysentery, and hepatitis, 
The conditions peculiar to women, and circumstances insepar¬ 
able from a compulsory residence*in India, seem to determine In 
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their case a death-rate much above that normal for the men 
During the period 1860-69, the deaths amongst the women were 
43 28 per 1,000, of which more than one-half were frpm cholera 
dysentery, and fevers In the period 1871-75, it was 25 20 
per 1,000, cholera had almost disappeared comparatively, about 
one-half of the deaths being still, however, from fever, dysentery, 
and cholera 

As to the children, on the experience of the period 1860-75, 
diarrhcea, convulsions, and dentition appear to carry off a 
clear half of them 

The period of the year in Bengal which is healthiest for 
Europeans, is most fatal to the Natives The following is cu¬ 
rious, indicating the mortality during the hot and cold months — 


Hot Months 

Cold Months 

European Army of 
Bengal, i860 69 

Native At my of 
Bengal, 1864 73 j 

European Army of 
Bengal, i860 69 

Native Army of 
Bengal, 1864-73 

62 4 

37 4 

37 6 

62 6 


The hot months are from May to October, and the so-called 
cold months from November to April inclusive 

The death-rates per 1,000 during the 10 years 1867-76 in 
the Native Army of Bengal, are returned as varying from 2041 
In 1869 to 1350m 1874, a peculiar feature being that 20 per 
cent of the Native mortality is from respiratory diseases, 
against 5 per cent amongst Europeans 

In the Jails of the Bengal Presidency, the average death-rate 
per 1,000 during the 9 years 1859-67 was 2948, and during 
the 9 years 1868-76, 15 62 

We give these figures as they are obtained from the Reports, 
but there are many points which seem to require* explanation 
No details are given m the Reports as to who prepares and 
forwards the returns 

In the census of British India taken in 1881, (g) above, 
natives and persons belonging to other nationalities, so far as 
death-rate is concerned, are not discriminated 

The population of British India was in millions roughly as 
follows - 

Hindoos # 188 Millions 

Mahomedans 50 do * 

Aboriginals do 

Buddhists do 

Christians fnearly] 2 m do 

TttiGre were also 85,397 Parsees The English-speaking non- 
Nattv# population Is given at 203,558, including Eurasians 
The adult British-born males were 77,173, of whom 55,800 were 
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in the Army Thus, as compared with the huge Native popula¬ 
tion, the number *of Europeans is so small as hardly to affect 
the results as to the whole population After exhausting the 
enquiry, Jtherefore, as to Europeans, we shall deal with Natives 
under a separate acid distinct head 

Mr Hardy’s paper (k) also has reference exclusively to 
Natives, and we shall treat it under that head in the same way 
We have had thd whole of the Annual Reports on Sanitary 
Measures m India (*) before us, and have examined more 
especially that last issued, comprising also “ Miscellaneous 
Information up to June 1887,” contained in Vol XIX The 
mortality amongst the general population all over India 
is given, as m 1884, at 26 44, and, as in 1885, at 26 12 The 
deaths per i.ooo per annum amongst the European troops in 
India, are given as.follows — . 


Period 

Mortality 

per 1,000 of strength 

1878-79 

19 34 

1878 

21 46 

1879 

2428* 

I880 

*485+ 

1881 

1 6 86 

1882 

12 07 

1883 

1088 

• 1884 

12 $6 

1885 

«4 55 t 


The deaths per 1,000 111 the Native Army of India were in 
1884, 1050 , and in 1885, 1367 J 
Mr Justice Cunningham’s paper (k) we have not seen, but 
there is an absfiact of it m the Daily News, of 28th Febru-* 
ary 1888, which goes into the matter in viry general terms, and 
from which we do not deem it necessary to quote 
Finally we come to (/) Mr Metkle’s Report on the Oriental 
Insurance Company of Bombay, for the tfipnnMim ending 
31st December 1888 

This Company was established in Bombay in 1874, with a 
Capital paid up of £10,000, subsequently increased to £15,000 
its speciality being the insurance of Native and European lives 
at a rate of premium applicable to European lives in India 
It was the first Company to as&re Natives to any large extent 
The^ enterprise seems Jhitherto to have answered fairly well 

* Excluding troops serving m Afghams ta o 
t Excluding troops on«active service in Buynah • 

t Including troops on service in Egypt, but excluding those on active 
service m Burmah 
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As at 31st December 1889, the Funds were £413,250, the 
Premium Income £116,255, and interest £i 5 >$ 67 » Sundries £201 
or a total of £132,023 ,* while the New Premiums m 1889 
were actually £20,507, the Expenses of Management being 
£17,094 The total Policies t in force wejre for £2,722,190 
Those of our readers who are ' familiar with such enterprises, 
will certainly recognise these as very considerable results 
But the important matter for present purposes, is as to the 
mortality of the Members In the Report there is no Valuation 
Schedule similar to that required under our Act, nor does 
the Actuary give us any clue to the nationality of the Members, 
or the tabic of mortality used m hts valuation In a speech 
made by the Manager of the Company at the Meeting, he is 
reported to have said “ I attribute the present position of our 
business chiefljf to the intelligent appreciation by the Native 
population of our system of Life Assurance ” Then we find 
from the Indian Press *f* that during 1881, of the 966 Life In¬ 
surance proposals made to the Company, only 355 for £144,650 
were from Europeans and Eurasians, and 611 for £”203,978 were 
from Natives Thus roughly two-thirds of the applicants were 
Natives, while the proportion of European to Native Assurance 
was as 3 to 4 

' To all intents and purposes the Company is more likely to 
attract Natives than Europeans, and hence the mortality of 
the latter is a very curious and interesting problem Finan¬ 
cially the result of the valuation, which was what is known 
as a 3 % per cent “nett”J one, was satisfactory, a surplus 
of £18000 having been assumed 

But independently of these Reports, we have elsewhere ob¬ 
tained absolutely ti ustworthy information as to the mortality 
amongst the insurants of this Company, to the effect that, as to 
Europeans, it is equal to 50 per cent in excess of what is 
"known as our t( H 1 VJor Healthy Males' iTable, the most 
perfect known to Actuaries, and as to Natives, it is actually 
only equal to that under this “ H M ” Table The Policies m 
force at the end of 1889, were in number 9,501, quite suffi¬ 
cient as to lives for a very respectable average. 


* Here and elsewhere throughout this at tide the rupee, both as to pre¬ 
miums and sums insured, is, as is usual in such ctses, taken at the norm il 
rate of zs sterling At the moment the rate of Exchange, «London or 
Calcutta, u about is 5 d per rupee * „ 

f Calcutta, Englishman , 16th May \882 , 

% The “nett ” “ pure, ” or “ normal ’* premium, as it is indiscriminately 
called'm insurance phraseology, is the result obtained from the funda 
mental data Of interest and mortality, without reference to any addition, 
or ** loading,’Ho covet charges of Management 
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Collecting all these figures applicable to the period 
1871-1890, and excluding Native lives, we have the follow¬ 
ing results placed so fair as practicable lnjuxta-position - 
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Columns (s) and (/) have reference to a paper (a) by Mr 
Samuel Brown, late President of the Institute of Actuaries, 
read before the British Association at Bath in 1864. Columns 
(««/), ( x) and (y) were elicited in the discussion on Mr Finlaison’s 
paper, of which results in columns («) and (y) These latter re¬ 
sults, it must be mentioned, have reference to the decade ending 
at the previous age thus at age 30, the 6gyres cover the ages 
20 to 29 inclusive, and so on As to the 0 Albert Assured 
lives, ” column (y), these are the results of Assurances continued 
after fresh medical examination and at increased rates in the 
Commercial Union, on the failure of the former Company Mr 
Young, the Actuary of the Commercial Union, says “ The com¬ 
parison runs in about the same manner to the end of the table ” * 
It will be seen, then, that there is not much to disturb the 
conclusions covered by the Statistics for the period 1858 to 
1871, of which a Synopsis has been given 
The Report on the Census of India is a remarkable docu¬ 
ment To all who have been in that marvellous Dependency, 
there are certain Chapters, as, for instance, that on “ Caste, ’* 
which tend to bring the whole scene again vividly befoie the 
mind's eye Every body remembers a famous passage in 
Macaulays Essays , where he says of Edmund Buike, that, al¬ 
though the latter had never been in India, his mind and fertile 
imagination enabled him to draw a more accurate and pic¬ 
turesque image of life m the cities and towns of that De¬ 
pendency, than many whose home it had been for a lifetime 
But for a most graphic and absolutely faithful picture of 
bazaar life in a Great Indian city, we commend our readers 
to a passage in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, commencing 

** The pamted streets alive with hum ofjnoon, 

The traders cross-legged ’mid their spice and gram, 

The buyers with their money m the cloth, 

The war of words to cheapen this or that 
The shout to clear the road ” 

and so on «. we wish we had room for the whole passage* 
There is something pathetic, too, in the inexorable figures ap¬ 
plicable to the British sojourners Here are some 60,000 or 
70,000 lads from the high-w%ys and byc-ways of England, and 
the hills and glens of Scotland, encamped in the midst of this 
Stupendous population, between whom and themselves there 
is a great gulf fixed, wide as* the poles asunder, m all that 
relates to social habits and religion But we must* pass on to 
the matter immediately m hand. * * 

" n " 1 Ir ''. . 11 ' t 

* Discussion Institute of Actuaries 26th*March 1888. 
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The following table indicates the mortality per cent, per 
annum amongst thd Natives of India — 


• 

Age 

Males 

Females 

20—24 

1 91 

2 21 

25—29 

2 07 

2 31 

30—34 

2 26 

2 41 

35—39 

2 48 

2 52 

40—44 

2 81 

2 67 

45—49 

3 28 

* 293 

50—54 

403 

3 43 

55-59 

4 80 

4 44 

Co—64 

672 

625 

65—69 

990 

9 15 

70-74 

14.20 

1350 

75—79 

21 00 

20 50 



a.. .—... 


and the following table indicates the “ expectation of life/* 
or mean after lifetime, applicable to every tenth year of age 
amongst the natives of India, as compared with similar results 
for England —. 


Age. 

India 

Combined Provinces 

England 

English Life Table 

Age 

• 

Males 

Females 

Males 

BB 

0 

2367 

25 58 

39 91 

4185 

mm 

10 

3400 

3342 

47 05 

4767 

Bjfl 

20 

2855 

2844 

3948 

4029 


3 o 

23 80 

2448 

3276 

3381 

KB 

40 

• 1490 

2003 

2606 

27 34 

40 

50 

*393 • 

1496 

. >9 54 

2075 

50 

60 

9 2.5 

979 

13 53 

*434 

60 

70 

. 544 

5.63 

845 * 

902 

70 

80 * 

2 87 

2 88 

493 

5*26 

80 

90 

100 

. 91 • 

284, 

301 • 

90 
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Throughout the table, with c^tam trifling exceptions, the 
expectation of the female exceeds that *of the male, just as 
it does in England, but the superiority of English life continues 
very manifest from birth to the extremity of, life This 
disparity, no doubt, arises'largely frotir the extraordinary 
infantile mortality in India At birth, in England, the 
“expectation” of a male is 39, 9 ff year; and a female 41 
while in India it is only 23^ and 25^ respectively 
The following table shows the difference between the mortality 
of Euiopeans generally and the mortality of Natives of India 
The table has reference to males only, the column applicable to 
England being according to Dr Farr's observations, 1841 



Mortality per cent , 



per annum. 


Age 



Age 


India 

England 

Farr, 1841. 


20 

i 85 

•92 

20 

30 

2 18 

96 

30 

40 

266 

1 21 

40 

50 

366 

185 

50 

60 

6 12 

340 • 

60 

70 

12 18 

7 34 

70 


The mortality m India then is manifestly greatly in excess 
of what it is m Europe Roughly, at ages 20 to 70, it is 
about double, and at the earlier ages very •much more than 
double The causes are chiefly, in dll probability, the com¬ 
paratively imperfect sanitary conditions obtaining m India, 
and the hereditary deficiency of stamina in the poorer 
classes of mfmy Native races, arising in the mam, no doubt, 
from a traditionally scanty and inferior supply of food 
It is to be observed that the expression “males” in the 
Census Repoit “ includes all kinds and degrees of Natives” from 
the savage hill tribes, with their stone weapons for the purpose 
of warfare and the chase, to the cultivated Hindu ^>r Mahom- 
medan gentleman, who has* taken his degree of M A 
at one of our great universities These are the two extremes 
of the social scale m India, and we apprehend that* there is 
no approach to any such disparity of condition m England, 
nor mdedH, in any country of Efcrope. * Thus, while the lives 
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of Natives of India are manifestly uninsurable m the mass 
at European, or, indeed, anyother rates, we have the highest 
testimony to the fact that selected Native gentlemen, such as 
those comprising the heads of departments in the Government, 
in Commerce and in Law—Natiycs, m a word, who have “ a 
local habitation and a name '* can be insured at premiums not 
in excess of those applicable to Englishmen in India 

Passing on to consider the premiums for life insurance in 
India, by the kindness of a coirespondent in Calcutta, the 
wntcr is able to supply the following list of Offices woiking in 
the Dependency — 


Office 

Estab 

Itshed 

I lie, Fire, 
or Marine 

Mutual or 
Pro 

prietary 

Represen 
ted In 
India 

Head Office 

« 

Alliance 

1824 

LF 

P 

A 

* 

London 

Church of England 

1S40 

L F 

P 

A 

Do 

Cily of Glasgow 

1838 

L 

P 

A 

Glasgow 

Commercial Union 

1861 

LFM 


B B 

London 

Imperial 

1820 

L 


A 

Do 

Liverpool ft London ft Globe 

1836 

L P 


A 

Do 

London ft Lancashire 

1862 

L 


B B 

Do 

New York 

*845 

L 

M 

A 

New York 

North Butish & Meicanlile 

182} 

L F 


BB 

Edinburgh. 

Northern 

1836 

LF 

n 

A 

Aberdeen 

Oriental 

1874 

L 

p 

BB 

Bombay 

Positive 

1870 

L 

p 

B B 

London 

Piovident 

1806 

L 

p 

A 

Do 

Queen 

1857 

L F 

p 

BB 

Liverpool 

Royal 

1845 

L 1 ' 

p 

A 

Do 

Scottish Impelial 

1865 

L 

p 

A 

Glasgow 

Standard 

1825 

L 

p 

BB 

Edinburgh 

Sun Life of India 

1890 

L 

p 

B U 

London 

Universal 

*834 

L 

p 

BB 

London 


The letters in the fifth column indicate whether the office 
has a Branch Board m India, or is meiely represented by 
Agencies The number of those Offices which really do any 
business may be counted on the fingers of one hand, but 
we have considered it desirable to include every Company, 
which is in any way represented # 

The following table shows what is now charged on the 
non-profit scale for a whole-life assurance, so far as we have 
been able to obtain the patticulars We must refer our 
readers to, works on assurance for an explanation of what is 
meant by “ withqut-profit ” rates of premium for insurance. 
Th’s expression, in a word, hak reference to the prime cost of 
such assurance, and is, therefore, for our immediate purpose, 
the feire&f standard of comparison, as between one Office -'and 
another — 















Srtu&sis ef tfu Lift Assurance Premiums for Europe and Indue, corrected to tie tefitt Duties 
HWPWffW PRKKIOHS IW f, ■*■ «■ TO 1KSPRK IMP Q» Rs 1,000 TOT Rt'PKE BRING TAKEH AT I WO SHILLINGS STERLING BOTH FOR Premiums AMD Son ASSPRKB. 

Cljarch of England (a) J Commercial Uaion ft) j London Sc Lancashire (cl North British & Mercantile (d) ( Oriental fr.) j 
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These, as we have said, arfe the “ non profit rates " What are 
called the “ with-profit rates ” are simply Premiums in excess 
of the estimated prime cost, that excess being returnable to 
policy-holders in the proportionpf 75, 80, 90, or 95 per cent, 
as the case may be, of the whole profits realized at intervals, 
vaiying from one to seven years. These “ with-profit rates” 
eventually, in many bases, offer possibly a better bargain to 
policy-holders than the “ non profit rates , ” but that enquiry 
is too complicated to be undertaken here, and might lead to 
endless controversy with the different Offices interested We 
have preferred to quote the non-profit scale, as being sufficiently 
fair to all concerned, and for every immediate practical purpose 
The following table is a condensation of the preceding, so 
as to bring the points into closer relation, but we warn out 
readers, that they* must not come to any definite conclusion 
as to the merits of any particular Office, without reading the 
Prospectus and Form of Policy proposed to be issued The 
matter, even as we have endeavouicd to simplify it, is a good 
deal more complicated than at first sight appears — 

Life Assurance Premiums for India corrected to the latest dates 

Mean of the Civil and Military Annual Rates for Assurance of j£ioo, ®r 
Rs 1 000, without participation m Profits 




• 



Ages 






25 

... 

35 

45 

55 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

d. 

n 

3 

4 

• 

5 

3 

1 7 

0 

4 

*7 

0 

6 

9 

11 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

17 

0 

2 

1 7 

5 

3 

7 

2 

4 

7 

0 

A . 

0 

4 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 1 

6 

17 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

14 

8 

4 

13 

7 

6 

6 

0 

3 

7 

2 

4 

2 

0 

5 

4 

9 

7 

1 

10 

3 

3 

2 

3 

12 

1 

4 

5 

10 

5 

14 

0 

3 

1* 

6 

.3 

17 

3 

5 

1 

8 


*• 


3 

5 

0 

• 

3 

17 

o« 

4 

15 

0 

6 

9 

0 








• 
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Those of our readers or their friends, who contemplate an 
Indian career, and propose to insure their lives, should con¬ 
sult the three preceding tables, which’taken in connexion with 
the corresponding prospectuses, may be considered as quite ex¬ 
haustive on the subject, so far as non-profit whole-life premiums 
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are concerned The rates also m certain cases apply to Native 
gentlemen as well as Europeans On retiring to Europe, in¬ 
surants, (it must be borne in mind,) are placed on the European 
rate applicable to the* age at viihicfo the policy was* effected 
Hence, a critical study of the European rates and conditions 
of assurance, is of as much importance as an examination of the 
terms applicable to India, 

We have only to add, that we have no interest in any par¬ 
ticular Office, either as Director, Shareholder, Policy-holder, or 
otherwise 

Behold then the conclusion of the above matter — 

The results as to European mortality in India, where not 
obtained by trained actuarial experts, are to be 
» received with great reserve 

The dictum that assured lives of Europeans residing m that 
country, are subject roughly to a death-rate, go per 
cent all round in excess of the “HM" results, is 
* near the truth. 

Thus, taking the Office whose terms for assurance are low¬ 
est, the average premiums at ages 25 to 55 inclusive, 
are 55 per cent in excess of those for England 
In the absence of the figures in detail, no Office as yet in¬ 
sures even “ selected ” Natives of India at similar 
rates to those applicable to Englishmen in Eng¬ 
land. The Offices have been looking forward with 
great interest to the results shewn in this year's 
census of India, and piopose continuing their 
investigations later on. 



Art V,—JOURNEY OF PADRE MANUEL GODINHO 
S J FROM INDIA TO PORTUGAL, IN THE 
YEAR 1663, $Y WAY OF MESOPOTAMIA 


I F we had a Hakluyt Society m India, the whole of Padre 
Godinho's journey from India, through the Persian Gulf, 
to Bosrah, thence through Mesopotamia to the Port of Alexan- 
dretta, by the Mediterranean to Marseille*, and from France to 
Portugal, might be published Such, however, not being the 
case, I avail myself of the hospitality of the Calcutta Review to 
present the most interesting portions of the narrative to its 
readers 


v This Jesuit father was sept by the Viceroy of Portuguese 
India to the Court of Portugal, probably on a political mission, 
to inform it of the losses incurred by the Crown, by land 
and sea, and in commercial affairs, in consequence of the 
encroachments, in Asia, of other European nations, chiefly the 
English and the Hollanders , though he abstains from alluding 
to the objects of his mission He left India m December 1662, 
and arrived, at the end of October 1663, at the Court of 
Portugal, where he must have met with a very favourable 
reception, since he aftei wards left the Society of Jesus and 
* became a secular priest Secularisations being even less fre¬ 


quent among Jesuits, than among other religious orders, and 
more disliked by them, Padre Godinho must have obtained 
permission to leave the Society m Rome, through the intei- 
cession of the Court of Portugal 

/ When Padre Godjnho left India he was greatly impressed with 

the diminution of the Portuguese ter- 
Bnef account of* he rise ri t ones an d he compares the Portuguese 

guese^power - ^ P°wer in Asia to the four stages of 

human life,—namely, infancy* youth, 
manhood, and old age Its infancy began with the dis¬ 
covery of India by D Vasco da Gama, during the reign 
of the King D Manuel, and lasted 24 years, till that 
monarch's death During the reign of D Manuel, Goa 
and Malac<& were taken from the Moslems , the forts of 
Ormuz, Cochin, Calicut, Maldiva,-Socotra, Angediva, Quilon, 
Colombo, Chaul,* Paiem, Ternate, Cranganqre and Sofala were 
built, aqd’tfce kings of Ormuz, of Tidore, of Ceylon, of the 
Maidive, of Melipde, of Zanzibar, &c, became tributary , 
whilst others sought peace and desired to tr&de w.th th£ Portu¬ 


guese, 
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The youth of Portuguese India extended through the 35 years 
of the reign of D Joao III, during which it grew and ex¬ 
panded Towns were founded and establishments set up m the 
territories of friendly kings who ceded sites for them, or in such as 
were conquered by arms Among these were, on the Coromandel 
Coast, the city of St Thome, or Mehapore, of Negapatam and of 
Jafnapatam, the capital of a kingdom, winch belonged for many 
years to the Poituguese, in the Island of Ceylon, the towns 
and forts of Galle, Ncgumbo, Baticola and Tunquimale, and, 
on the northern coast, the towns of Bassein and Damaon, 
with many villages along the whole coast of Cambay, which 
still belonged to Portugal The forts of Diu, of Chale in 
Malabar, and of Ma$ao m China, were built Victories were 
. as numerous* as the battles fought, and the latter as many as 
the days of the year By sea and by land the Portuguese 
alternately conquered the Zamonn, the king of Bantam, the 
Sultan Bahadur of Cambay, the kings of Acheen, Mangalore, 
and many others 

The age of peifect manhood was reached m the reign of 
D Sebastiao, and lasted from 1561 till 1600 At that time the 
tendency of the Portuguese was already rather to conseive old, 
than to make new, conquests Nevertheless, a fort was built at 
Mombassa, to ensure the possession of that country , three in the 
Canara province, vtz Mangalore, Banelore and Onore , one at 
Sin£o in Pegu, with the forts of Sena and Jete on the rivers of 
Cuama, and the town of Gohm m Bengal * The Poituguese 
fought valiantly to defend their possessions against their enemies, 
who attacked them with powerful armies Adil Khan, of Bijapur, 
assaulted Goa, and the Nizam of Chaul, the Zamorm of Ch&le, 
and the king of Acheen besieged Malacca, but all these 
attacks were repulsed This epoch of % Portuguese India 
is considered to «have been the most flourishing, because, 
after conquering or pacifying its foes, the State enjoyed all 
the blessings of peace The ships of the Portuguese now sailed 
with safety m eveiy sea, being no longer exposed to attack by 
the Moslems as formerly, as they had secured the command of 
the principal sea routes, partly by building forts on shore, but 
chiefly by then fleets Rich fleets arrived from Japan laden with 
sliver , from China they brought gold, silks and musk , from 
the Moluccas cloves , from Sunda spices and nutmegs , from 
Bengal all kinds of costly cloths , from Pegu valuable 
rubies , from Ceylon cinnamon , from Masuhpatam diamonds , 
from Manar pearls and seed-pearls, from Acheen benzoin , from 
tfie Maldives amber , from Jafnapatam elephants , from Cochin 
raw hides , from Malabar pepper aqd ginger , from Canara 
provisions , from Solor wood , from Borneo camphor, from 
Madura saltpetre , from Cambay indigo and cloths , linsey 
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from Chaul, incense from Caxem , horses from Arabia , carpets 
ftora Persia, with all kinds of silks , aloes from Socotra , gold 
ftom Sofala , ivory, ebony and amber flora Mozambique, and 
fiom Ormuz, Diu and Malacca great sums ,of money, paid as 
duties by ships navigating in thoSfe legions In fine, there was 
nothing of value in the whole coast which did not reach the 
Pottuguese dominions* by way either of commerce, or of tribute 
* With the year 1600 commenced the decline of the Poitu 
guese dominions Henceforth they lost strength, and became 
gradually so weak that their brtfveiy and greatness in the past 
were known only from chronicles and fiom the turns they had 
left During these 64 years of her old age and decay, Portugal 
no longer possessed the fleets which had hitherto commanded 
the seas , her soldiers had lost their bravery, her "captains their 
prudence, her enterpnzes their success, and her ministers then * 
zeal The various Powers which deprived Portugal of her 
territories were the following —The Hollander fust took the 
fort of Amboina, and then the forts of Ternate and of Tidoie 
in the Molucca Islands , then Malacca on the east coast 
of Juntana, with Galle, Tnnquimale, Baticola, Negumbo, CaU- 
catuie and Colombo , the fort of Jafnapatam, with all the 
surrounding country , the islet of Manar, near the inland 
of Ceylon, celebtated for its peail fisheiy , the captaincy of 
Tuticoun , the town of Negapatam , the forts of Quilon, 
Cianganoie and Cannanoie, and the city of Cochin If peace 
had not been concluded, the Hollanders would have made even 
moie conquests. 

< The English, although they had not deprived the Portuguese 
of so many places as the Hollanders, were the first Euiopcan 
nation who attacked them in India, and, by aiding thi. 
Persians to conquer Ormuz, they prepated the way for the losses 
which followed *Of the kings of India ^leie were but few 
who, on perceiving the decline of the Portuguese powei, 
remained friendly, or did not begin hostilities by ejecting the 
Portuguese from their territories and occupying their forts, 
more by starving their garrisons than by force *bf arms, 
Thus the king of Airacan took possession of the foit of Siriao 
m Pegu , the Grand Moghal of the town of Golim In Bengal, 
the king of Persia of Ormuz , the king of Golconda of the town 
of Meliaporc, te t St, Thom6 , Stvapa Nayik of the forts of 
Mangalore, Barielere, Onore and Cambolim in the Canara 
country , the frnam of Arabia Velix of the town of Maskat, 
with the.whole coast frorq Ras-ul-Hadd to Cape Mussenjlon, 
which ts 87 leagues In extent, and contained six Portuguese 
forts, namely, Conat, Datara, Soar, Corfagsao, Libidia and Dob 1 
Other kings compelled the Portuguese to dismantle and 
evacuate the forts they possessed in their tem tones , as, for 
vol, xeni] • 5 
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instance, those of Chale and Calicut m the Malabar country 
Some forts were abandoned on account of the trouble of 
maintaining them, such as Socotra and Angediva, the forts 
of Sibo, Boiea, Quelba and Mada in Arabia, of Vairevene m 
Sind, of Quiloa in Africa, and of* Paiem in Sumatra 
') Padre Godmho, no doubt, started from the seat of Govern¬ 
ment, though he regards Bassein as the 
Beginning of the journey place fiom which he began his travels 

This locality which is at piesent in rums 
and only a village, sometimes visited by excursionists from 
Bombay, was then a latge city and the capital of Western 
India The city of Bassein was suirounded by thick and high 
walls, with eleven bastions, and a bioad fosse It possessed 
not only noble edifices, but also noble families, there not being 
an illustrious house in Poitugal of which some descendants 
could not be found thcie Enamoured with the beautiful 
situation and the salubrious climate, the best fidalgos of 
India married there, to enjoy the laigc incomes they derived 
from the villages which the king had bistowed upon them foi 
their services, and then estates weie inherited by their offspring 
There were 300 Portuguese and 400 native Christian families, 
besides many Hindus and Moslems, not to mention the sur¬ 
rounding district, which fui lushed 5000 armed men Within 
the walls theie were four convents, belonging to the Augusti- 
mans, Dominicans, Fianciscans and Jesuits respectively , also two 
Parish churches, one the Cathedial, and another, with four bene- 
ficcd clergymen, and various churches outside the walls In its 
secular affausthc uty was goveined by a Captain, who had un- 
dei him twelve otheis, commanding the gainsons of the forts 
and ticnches which defended the estates and islands in the 
district of Bassein In spiritual matteis, it was governed by a 
Vigario da Vara , ^in judicial affairs by an’Ouvidor with the 
same extent of junsdiction as the Captain The.revenues were 
administered by a Fcitoi, whom the king appointed All these 
offices, excepting that of the Vigano da Vara, were triennial. 

The environs of Bassein, and the neighbounng estates, were 
full of tanks and plantations stocked with all kinds of Indian 
fruits, in which tins cit> excelled all the other northern localities, 
as it did also m the gieat quantity of cane sugar pioduced 
and sold to foieigners Rice was equally abundant, constituting 
the oidinaiy food in those parts, and was exported from Bassein 
m all directions Wheat was not produced jn the territory, 
but a gieat deal of *it arnved fiom tjie country of the.Moslems, 
vidio brought it m caravans consisting of from 10 to 20,600 bul¬ 
locks, rqjoading therewith salt, .which ^they took back There 
was also great abundance of timbei, which arnved by water, and, 
for this reason, all the fustas of the oat-fleets maintained in 
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India were built in the Basseui river Very beautiful and strong 
galleys, galeots and patachos were constructed of teak-wood, 
the superintendents being Portuguese and the workmen natives 
In consequence of the disastrous wars with the Hollanders, 

not a single vessel could be found in any 
^ ur , ney n . t0 Surat for of the Portuguese haibours in which to 
mi aiAaiKt. # embark for Persia On the other hand, 

the Arabs, the masters of the straits, had intimidated the mer¬ 
chants, whom experience had taught that, if they escaped from 
the Hollanders in the Indian Ocean, they were in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Arabs either m the Red Sea, or in 
the Persian Gulf Accordingly Padre Godinho, who desired to 
sail to Persia, was under the necessity of looking for a ship in 
Surat, which was a Moghal port He left Bassem on the 15th 
December 1662 and,passing, in his northward journey, through a * 
few villages along the coast still belonging to the Portuguese, 
he reached Damaon which he found surrounded by walls 30 feet 
high and 20 thick, w ith ten strong bastions and about forty can¬ 
nons and other pieces of artillery The moat of the fort was 
connected with the rivei and had to be crossed by a drawbridge 
On the other side of the river, on its bank, was the foit S 
Jcionymo, higliei than Damaon, and gainsoned by 60 soldiersf 
under the command of a Captain Most of the buildings of the 
town were low, the inhabitants being piohibited from making 
them highci than the walls, because, in former sieges, they had 
been exposed to the fire of the enemy, but the stieets were 
broad and icgulai There weie two Parochial Churches, the 
Cathcdial and another, with four convents, of as many religious 
Older**, and, strangely enough, the Rector of the Jesuit College 
was at the same time aho administiator of the works of the 
fortress The Portuguese houses had dwindled from a much 
larger number td one hundred, many of Jhe residents having 
died of contagious diseases which wcie attnbuted to the vapours 
arising fiom the excavation of the moat The black popula¬ 
tion was much more numerous, and the jurisdiction of Damaon 
furnished a Contingent of 3,000 aimed natives, partly infantry 
and partly cavaliy I he Portuguese of Damaon were good 
horsemen, as most of them held villages on condition of main¬ 
taining Arab horses The temporal matters of the city were 
admimsteigd by a Captain appointed by the King of Portugal , 
the spiritual affairs by a Vigano da Vara , justice by an Ouvidor, 
and finances by, a Feitor, who was at the same time also the 
chief magistrate m • 

Pad/e Godinho staid in Damaon only till he could getr a 
Mahomedan costume prepared, Thi$ he considered more 
suitable than that of a* soldier, as he desired to sail to Persia, 
in a Moslem ship, and ordinary clothes would have exposed 
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him to the notice of the Europeans of Surat, while the Arabs 
of the sea would have recognized him as a Portuguese, so 
that his life would have been m danger So he exchanged 
his long swotd for a sabie, his hat for a turban, his coat 
for a long robe, and the cbmpany of two Padres who had 
travelled with him as far as Damaon, for that of a Persian, 
called Mahmitd Shah, and a Brahman, Ramaji Smoy by 
name, with whom he depaited in a small cart fiom Damaon 
to Surat He was delighted, along the road, by the numer¬ 
ous rich Hindu and Moslem villages and the multitude of 
antelopes which he saw, as well as with the conversation of 
the Brahman, who was a doctor of his sect and also acquainted 
with the the tenets of the Christian religion The travellers 
reached Surafrthe next day ♦ 

* On arriving at the gates, the Padre Was immediately met 

by several guards of the Custom- 
Description of Suiat, h ouse< They took him to an official who 

Indfal ' mpon “ m uf showed him much politeness, merely be- 

cause he had presented him with a lump 
of white wax from Goa, which he had noticed m his baggage 
Padre Godinho took up his lodgings with the French bearded 
Capuchins, who told him that the ships of the first monsoon, 
which depart in December and January, had alieady sailed 
This news disgusted him, and he remained longer in Surat than 
he had anticipated , but, appichending that his life was in 
danger, he abstained from making himself known, till he found 
a ship m which he embarked for Persia 

The Hollanders and the English had made Surat, which was 
a poor town and harbour in foimer times, the greatest city 
ana the most celebtated empouum of India, or even of the 
whole East In a little bay called Soalt, one league distant 
from the river Tapti„the English and Dutch vessels which arrived 
there, cast anchor so close to the shoie, that they could, with 
their guns, protect their boats in landing cargo There these 
two nations also had their magazines to which they sent their 
goods in »this bav numerous battles were fought by the 
Portuguese fleets against the Hollanders, as well as the English, 
but never successfully The most severe of these was the en¬ 
counter of D Jeronimo de Azevedo, the twentieth Viceroy of 
Portuguese India,* who attacked the Hollanders* in Soalf 
The Hollanders had 4 ships aqd the Portuguese fleet 6 galleons, 
3 pataxos, and 60 rowing boats The lattercetired after the 
Contest, with the loss’of the 3 pataxoi, which were bum** 

The city of Surat contained more than 100,000 inhabitants, 

. . - —— *---~ir—- - - - — 11 - - - .. 

* See Calcutta Revttw, 1&81, October, p 350 ‘He was Viceroy from Decern 
her 161s till 1617 
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30nsistmg of Moghals, Hindustani Moslems, Hindus of every 
:aste, and Christians of various nations , in fine, people of the 
whole world, who were either permanently settled there, or came 
or the put pose of trading Most of the houses were low and 
hatched with palm leaves onty "But it contained some noble 
md elegant houses belonging to the wealthier inhabitants, which, 
ilthough plain externally, were ornamented within, liisplay- 
ng gold-embroidered tapestry, with rich pictures, on the walls, 
;xquisite furniture, and the richest carpets and, instead of chans, 
:ushions of the finest silk stuff->, to recline upon They had 
also gardens with fountains The Banians, on the other hand, 
paid more attention to the external, than to the internal decor¬ 
ation of their houses They were built of stone and cemented 
with lime to the first storey, above which only carpenters’ wotk m 
was to be seen, with sculptures in relief, m teak-wood, painted 
in various colours 

There were numerous mosques m the city, but the largest of 
all, with some other noble edifices, was situated outside the 
gates Not less sumptuous were the two caravanserais of 
Surat, built in the form of cloisters, with numerous apart¬ 
ments, but accessible by only one gate which was closed at 
sunset and opened at dawn, for the safety of the goods 
stored in them A spacious bath, with many chambers, for 
Moslems is also worth mentioning It had numerous attend¬ 
ants, who were paid by the city to heat the water and to 
wait upon the bathers without requiring any remuneration from 
them. 

There were walls , but they neither surrounded the whole city, 
nor were very high, and theie were four gates, each with 
many guards, so that every person arriving with baggage might 
be taken to the Custom house to pay duty for it, the people 
who left the city were obliged to ptesent a writing from the 
Custom-house official, before they could pass out There 
were two Custom-houses near the liver, opposite to each 
other, the one for examining goods arriving by sea, and 
the other for those imported by land TheiS “"were also 
other Custom houses, or rather offices of dischatge along the 
bank of the river, for the goods to be exported The duty 
paid at the Custom-house was 5 per cent, but the Moghal then 
governing made an exception in favour of the Hollanders, who 
paid one per cent less than otfier people, because Mansucar, 
the Governor of Jacatara, had, in the name of the Company, 
present^ him, m the yea* 1661, with sofne rich and curious 
pieces of cloth 

The defences of §urat insisted of a citadel* on the 
river-bank, which had three bastions, and, in its centre, a fortlet 
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with 20 pieces of artillery, some brass and some iron, but 
all unset vtceable, being without gun-carriages and m bad 
condition The moat of the citadel was very deep, but not 
broad, and the gamson consisted of 200 land-lascars, com¬ 
manded by a Captain, who was independent of the Nawab or 
Governor of the town, but who could not come out of the fort 
unless by the special permission of the .Great Moghal. This 
Captain was, moieover, the treasurer of many millions of 
money, all the revenues of the province being deposited in 
the fort of Surat, as well as the duties paid at the 
Custom-houses, and a great portion of the money which 
was continually being coined at the mint of the city, and 
was leputed the finest in all India, inasmuch as the Patacas— 
te, dollars ofi Spam—and the Lai is of Persia, which are of 
‘ very fine silver, weie putified there, to coin their lupees, which 
were equivalent to the Poitugucse Ciu/adus At sunnsc 
and sunset drums were daily beaten in the fort, and no house's 
were allowed to be built near it , theie was, houevei, an 
open space wheie, cveiy afternoon, a fan was held at which 
all kinds of victuals could be bought 

Surat was considered by Padie Godinho to be not only the 
greatest emponum in India, but the richest in the whole woild, 
as goods weie brought from all parts by land as wcl* as by sea 
Caravans of oxen and camels com eyed the best waies of 
India to Surat, which they entcied c\eiy hour The meichants 
and men of business weie so rich that some of them possessed 
five or six millions of lupees, and they weie owners of 50 ships 
sailing in every duection, whilst those from foreign parts weie 
numberless 

During the incumbency of Mathias de Albuquerque, as the 
fifteenth Viceroy of Poituguese India, which lasted fiom the 
year 1590 till I 597 ,,the English made their first appealancc in- 
the country,* and the Hollanders dunng the incumbency of 
Ayres de Saldanha, the seventeenth Viceioy, who governed fiom 
1600 till 1605 ■f’ When Padre Godinho was in Surat, the Eng¬ 
lish mairftaified a meicantile establishment theie under a Presi¬ 
dent, and the Hollanders one under a Commandant The Hol¬ 
landers, who had other and better haibouis in the south, did not 
trade as much as the English, who possessed no other locality 
for receiving their ships, except Madias, the roadstead of which 
was insecure and much exposed • 

The political government of the whole piovince and city of 
$ur$t was centred in* one individual* calltd the Nav^ab, who 
always happened to be one of the couitieis of the Grand 
JVloghah • He never flowed himself in public except with 

WQ***—** 1 MI'j" —“ .. ~~ 1 ■ - 

* See Calcutta Review 1881, October, p 349 i Ibidem 
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great pomp, accompanied by .nobles on horseback and soldieis 
on foot, elephants, aimed camels, and numerous led horses 
At the time Padre Godinho happened to be there, the Nawab 
was a venerable Persian, muclj addicted to hunting the 
panther, a taste which cost*him his appointment, for the 
Grand Moghal, having been informed that he was much 
abroad, engaged in the chase, instead of attending to his duties 
in the town, sent him a successor The Grand Moghal Kept 
a spy in Surat, for the purpose of watching the Nawab, as well 
as other officials, and reporting their doings, to the minutest 
particulars, every week At that time theie were no longer 
any Jesuits in Surat, because, whenever the Moghals had any 
claims upon the Portuguese, they imprisoned the Padres, thus 
obliging the Viceroy to comply with their demands, for fcai of 
jeopardising the lives and the liberty of the captives In • 
lieu of the Jesuits, two beatded French Capuchin Fatheis had 
been sent by the Sacied Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith to Surat, where they maintained a chapel m their own 
house, to which the Catholics resoitid to heai mass* At that 
time theie weie many Dei vishes Qalandars and Yogis in Surat, 
but Padic Godinho was chiefly struck by the habits of the 
latter, which he describes as follows —“They always wandci* 
about the country like gypsies, some in ragged and patched 
garments, but otlieis entirely nude, or with a piece of cloth 
on the parts which modesty requires to be concealed , but 
although they -cover a portion of their body from shame, they 
have very little of it m othr r respects, holding, 

like Cynic philosophers, that nature docs nothing unbecoming 
They walk about coveied with ashes from head to foot The 
cow, from whose dung these ashes are made, piovidesthem also 
with water wherewith they peiform then ablutions from time 
to time. They h&ve neither house nor bed, and sleep on the 
ground in the open air Thej not only despise the luxuries 
of food and raiment, but also lead such lives of penance as 
to astonish and excite pity Some walk about naked, with 
heavy iron chains tound their necks or bodies5 others get 
themselves buried alive near public roads, leaving only a hole 
for breathing and a tube through which conji , 1 e rice-water 
can be poured into their mouths , others become Stylites, by 
taking ugfc a position on columns oi tree-trunks, whence they 
do not descend tali death lelieves them Others again get 
themselves suspended on poles by sharp hooks inserted 
betweejj, their nude ribs;, and chant hyrons to their gods ” 

0 In 1664, when Sivaji plundered Surat, Fathei Ambrose, the Superioi of 
the Capuchins, obtained hi* protection, and also* enjoyed the fivour of the 
Governor—See Calcutta Review , 1882, Juli n q6 “ Mandchlo aud 
Thevenat t 7 s> 7 aveh m India" 
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Padre Godmho had seen a number of Yogis in Surat One 
of them had been holding up his hands for ten years, and 
their joints had become so stiff that he could no longer lower 
them, even if he wished His fists were so tightly .closed that 
the nails, growing through, had pierced them and were protrud¬ 
ing There was anothei who kept only one arm elevated , 
and another who never sat down durjpg the day or night, 
his only repose consisting in his taking hold of a rope which 
was stietched between two windows, and swinging fiom one 
side to the other Our tiavellcr was cuuous to see how these 


Yogis, with uplifted hands, ale and slept, and, paying them a 
visit by night, he observed that ceitain boys of their own 
class placed food in then mouths, and that Banians biought 
many sacks .of cow-dung with which they kindled a file, 
* around which the Yogis sat, and thus spent the night 

If, perchance, a Yogi happened to take offence rft some one 
for insulting him, or not pioviding him with what he asked for, 
he uttered imprecations against the locahtj', whcicon all the 
inhabitants went in piocession, requesting him to paidon 
the offender, and to 1 evoke his curse, which they feaied would 
soon overtake them But the Yogis weie as much feared as 
respected, for when they had taken offence two 01 thiee thou¬ 
sand would assemble to take revenge, and for that purpose 
they always fiist elected one of their numbei to be their leader 
All the Yogis were great wizards, and pretended to be acquaint¬ 
ed with medicine, although they had only a knowledge of heibs 
They prepaied the so-called cobra stone, which was considered 


to be the best antidote against the sting of any reptile m India 
The Yogis cabled about also other gieen stones which were 
said to produce the same effect as the one just mentioned, but 
they had to be placed in the mouth The Padre was of 
Opinion that only those were in the possession of medical 
science who had stuciied it in Euiopean Universities, and thence 
passed to the kingdoms of Madura and Maistii, whete they 
practised it diessed m the gaib of Indian Yogis, m order to 
obtain bettec, access to the natives and to convert them to 
the Christian Faith thus becoming gymnosophists of souls 
He states that the Society of Jesus contained many of these 
philosophers, who laboured m the kingdoms named 

The month of January 1663 had alieady come fo an end. 

Voyage from Surat to J?"* S !”P In whlsh the Padre had 
*Bosiah engaged his passage could not sail 

* * until the Najchoda, or Captajn, had 

satisfied his creditors, who insisted on being paid At last 
the Padre received a message to come m a boat to the vessel 
Which was already outside the bar Tfie companions whom 
our traveller took with him to sea weie M, Blasi, a Fiench 
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cleigyman, expelled by the.Theatine Fathers of Goa, who lived 
in Surat, and whom he took away at his own expense, but also 
for the advantage of having a confessoi with him, from which 
it would .appear that the said Theatme monk was, perhaps, not 
considered guilty by Padre Godinho The second companion 
was Mahmtid Shah the Persian who had come with him from 
Bassein, where he hgd left a brother as security, as it were, 
for the person of the Padie There were also two Musalman 
servants to wait upon him during the voyage 

Proceeding down the river Taptr, the boat reached the 
ship m a very brief time without the use of satis or oars the 
current of the bay being very rapid The ship had been built at 
Cochin, and afterwaids sold to a merchant of Sutat It earned 
fourteen pieces of artillery, of which howevei, only two were in 
position on the poop, the ship bang full of cargo, whiclt 
leached half way up the mast and covered the gun«? But, 
as if this had not been enough, the Nakhoda took three 
boat-loads more on boaid, against the opinions of his officers 
and the protests of the meichants, as well as of the passengers. 
The sailois trifled away three days in attempting to arrange 
the cargo, but as it was evidently more than the vessel could 
cariy, the Nakhoda at last consented to send some of it on 
shore again in his own boat 

Anchor was weighed on the 5th February, and the ship* 
sailed for sixteen days with a favourable wind towards the 
Persian Gulf, .when it was overtaken by a calm The Moois 
could not be persuaded that the sudden cessation of wind was- 
accidental, but said it was a punishment from God and the 
Ptophet, because some polluted individual was on board The 
Nakhoda, who was of the same opinion, oidered all hands 
to jump into the sea for ablution, and was the first to set the 
example, which "the others followed, eith^i under compulsion 
or willingly,. When the Nakhoda letumed to the ship, he 
urged Padre Godinho and his French companion also to 
purify themselves, and not to give offence to the people ; when, 
all of a sudden, a fish attacked a boy who was swnwiBing about, 
and would have bitten off his aim if he had not been rescued 
After the Nakhoda had rescued the boy, he ceased to trouble 
the Padres 

The firgt means of procuring wind having proved unsuccess¬ 
ful, another attempt was made, which consisted in suspending a 
little wooden 4orse by a very long sail from the stern of the. 
vessel^with the beating of diums and* blowing of flutes, 
strangely enough, as soon as the little horse had been placed 
in position with the head towards the # north, a furious wind 
commenced to blow *m that direction, and drove the ship m 
ouo* day aud-a-half flora the Kuria Murta islands to m Cape 
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Ras-al-hadd On sighting the lai^, three anchors weie cast, 
for fear of touching it, so near was the vessel to the shore 
This tempest lasted six days without interruption. The vessel 
creaked, the shrouds became slack, the cables snapped, and 
everybody feared the ship would* be wrecked, but the Padre 
trembled more than any one else, because h( apprehended that, 
if he were to be cast on shore alive, the Ii^am of Maskat, who 
was a cruel enemy of the Portuguese, would pul him to death 
At last, however, the stotm subsided, and the ship, entering the 
straits of Oimuz, was carried by a land-breeze to the bar of 
Maskat in two shott days 

Padre Godinho describes Maskat although he had not visited 
it, and deploics the loss of it to the Portuguese, whose chief 
fortress it had been on the coast of Aiabia, but his lamentations 
about Ormuz ate not less doleful, for he says*—“ The next daj, 
the 1st of March, we found ourselves between the lsltnds 
of Larak and Ormuz When my eyes alighted upon them, I 
confess that I was unable to restrain my teats” He could not 
look round without causes for souow piesenting themselves to 
his view, because, on the mainland of Peisia, appeared 
Gatnbroon, namely, Bandar Abbas, ncai which the Portuguese 
had in foimer times a sttonghold, which defended itself, in i(5o2, 
against 15,000 Persians, but was now lost 

Bandar Abbas was then more frequented by ships from 
India than any other haiboui in the Persian Gulf, as it had 
supplanted Ormuz m trade, although the port theie is nothing 
more than a slight curvature of the seashore The place 
contained 2,000 inhabitants, Arabs, Persian**, and Banians from 
Cambay Most of the houses weie of earth, with flat-roofs 
Many, however were built of stone and lime, and all had on 
their terraces, a kind of wind sail, open at the sides, to catch 
the breeze and convey it into the lower apartments These 
wind-catchers looked from a distance like so many steeples, and 
imparted an imposing appearance to the locality The hand¬ 
somest houses in the place were those of the English and 
the Hollanders, built after the fashion of convents, with cloisteis 
and magazines all round, for storing the goods purchased or 
for sale About twenty Hollanders and as many Englishmen 
always resided there, but they had to be frequently replaced by 
new men, the climate, which is most pestilential, as # well as 
the insupportable heat, killing them like flies .These merchants 
kept their flags hoisted high, that they might Ije seen by all 
comets* English goods were excused from paying one-half of 
the Custom duties, and those which bore the stamp the 
Hast Indi§ Company paid none at all, in accordai ce with the 
agreement made with the Shah when tl!e English aided his 
faeopte'With their ships to conquer Ormuz By the same agree- 
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ment the English were bouod to afford him the like assistance 
whenever the Portuguese might attempt to repossess them¬ 
selves of the said fort 

Bandar.Abbas was defended by a mud wall on the land side, 
but was open towards the sea , it had, however, two bastions, 
armed with ten pieces of artillery, from among those taken at 
Ormuz The air wag so unhealthy and caused so much sickness, 
that throughout the year malignant fevers prevailed, which often 
killed new arrivals during the first season , but, if they hap¬ 
pened to survive till the second, they had nothing more to fear 
During the foui months of June, July, August and September, 
most of the inhabitants fled to the adjoining mountains, and those 
who wished to icmain had to resign themselves to suffer the ills 
caused by the infected air, as well as by the bad odour winch the 
sea emitted dunng»those months, and which was attributed Id 
the coriuplion of the water fiom the absence of wind Not 
many years before the visit of Padie Godinho, a Piench physi¬ 
cian had airived in the place by land, who had spread through 
the whole of Peisia the rumour that he was in possession ©fad- 
mirable piophylactics against the fevers of Bandar Abbas As 
soon, howevet, as he amved, he died, without being able to 
make experiments, 01 to use lus piophyl ictics The goods, 
wduch arnvcd in caravans fiom Ispahan, Slmaz, Lai a, and the 
whole of Peisia , consisted of all kinds of worked and of jaw 
silk, carpets, and wool, so fine, that it was dcaicr than silk, 
rhubarb, manua, losc-vvater, raisins of w-hite grapes without 
stones, almonds, plums, and a thousand other things, which 
were exported to India The ttade was chiefly m the hands 
of the English and the Hollandeis, who took their silk from 
the king, while he received from them vauous sorts of goods, 
which he sold retail to his subjects The Padre lemained two 
days in the plkce, and was, by the favpur of the governor 
of the port,.allowed to pay a visit to Ormuz 

About the year 1514, when Alfonso de Albuquerque was 
Governor of India * he appeared with a powerful fleet before 
Ormuz and made it tributary to the King of J*wrtugal He 
also obtained a site in the island for the erection of a fort, the 
same on which he had, pieviously, in 1507, laid the foundations 
of a house for the Factors of the King of Poitugal, but the 
project h$d not been executed Beside ceding the site of the 
fort and accepting vassalage, the Chief of Otmuz, in the year 
1543, paid thes whole income of his Custom-house to the king 
of Poj^ugal, because for.several years he had failed to pay his 
tribute, which was remitted in onsequence of this donation 

* See Calcutta Review, 1881, October, p 345* This lfvas the second Governor 
from 1509 till 1515 
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The revenue from this Customhouse amounted yearly to 
Rs* 3,QO,ooo, more or less 

The King of Portugal was m possession of the island of 
Ormuz from the year 1514 till 1622, when Shah Abbas, the 
King of Persia, took it from him? with the aid of the English, 
along with all the ports on the mainland, as well as on the 
islands of the Gulf The Shah destioyedithe town, which con¬ 
tained many noble houses, five churches and a convent of Augus- 
tinians He provided the foit with a moat, which the Pm tu- 
guese had, to their loss, totally neglected to do, he also 
constiucted a bastion for defence, and a drawbridge, left a 
garrison of 800 Peisians, and ordered all the other inhabitants 
to vacate the island Of the 60 pieces of artilleiy which the 
Portuguese had in the fort, he left only 40, taking some of the 
"Vest to his Court at Ispahan and some to the town of Bandar 
Abbas 

Padre Godinho travelled by land from Bandar Abbas to 
Kongo, thence to embark for Bosiah Being unable to procure 
horses for hire, he took camels, which so distiesscd him during 
this brief journey that he resolved never moie to travel 111 
that fashion The journey lasted three days and-a half along 
the shore, which was inhabited by Arab fishermen who lived 
m huts At every quarter of a league there were cisterns, 
lined with stone and cement, full of rain water, conveyed 
thiough small open channels, which rendered it tut bid The 
travellers passed along very high mountains of the whitest 
salt, and all bare, without a single blade of grass upon them 
At the foot of these mountains many persons were engaged m 
cutting off blocks of salt with mattocks and axes , and the 
Padre saw a camel loaded with a single block, which weighed 
30 arrobas*, and made a full load for the animal 

Kongo had formeijy been only a miserable fishing village, 
but, after losing Ormuz in 1622, the Portuguese took possession 
of it When, after the loss of that place, Ruy Fieire de And¬ 
rade returned to Goa, Conde da Vidigueira, the Viceroy, des¬ 
patched hhpa^again to the Gulf, to rcstoie the Portuguese repu¬ 
tation Ruy Freire executed his commission as if he had 
been a thundeibolt, laying waste, destroying and burning all 
the localities to which he obtained access on the shore and 
m the islands He spared no living thing, and stew every 
man, woman and child he got hold of The very trees he 
burned, and the edifices he razed to the ground, and whole 
tracts of country remained afterwards qpinhabitcd. He aijowed 
HO *hip to enter, or leave a Persian harbour, and the Persian 
Qovefnmgit at last sued, for peace* which ^as concluded on con- 

. . . . . LI.—-- - - - -- 


* One airoba 1* about 33 pounds 
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dition of its paying an annual tribute of five horses to the King 
of Portugal, and ceding to him one-half of the Custom-house 
revenues of Kongo, provided Ruy Freire promised to cause ships 
to visit that port Ruy Freire agreed to preset ve the places in 
that part of the Gulf which begins near the island of Kishm and 
terminates at the mouths of the Euphrates, 1 esei vmg the greatci 
portion of the gulf for his vengeance He immediately dcs 
patched a Factor to take possession of the Custom-house revc 
nues of Kongo, and a fleet of country vessels to the mouth of 
the straits, in order to compel ships arriving from India to pass 
by the harbours of Bandar Abbas and Otmuz, and to enter 
the port of Kongo, which was, accoidmgly a short time 
afterwards, much frequented, to the great detriment of Bandar 
Abbas, and not less of the English, who were thus dcpnved o£ 
their reward for the aid they had given the Persians against 
the Portuguese, namely, one half of the Custom-house levenues 
of the said haibour, which they still enjoyed when Padie 
God in ho was tneie. 

Besides a Factor, the King of Portugal maintained in Kongo 
an overseer of the revenues and a Custom-house cleik, all of 
whom were Pottuguese , but the collector, guaids, appiaiseis 
and others were Musalmans, or Hindus The Government kept 
also an Augustinian monk, who acted as parish-puest to all the 
Chnstians living there, and had his own public chuich But 
the factory was so limited in comparison with the establishments 
of the Hollanders and the English in Bandar Abbas, that it was 
considered a disgrace to the Portuguese. It being customary 
to see the Portuguese flag hoisted on a high n ast, Padre 
Godinho inquired why this was not done in Kongo, and was 
told by the Customhouse officials in repl>, that their flag 
was torn, and that they had no other Of these and other 
more important* matters, on which th^ Padre is, however, 
reticent, he .sent information from Kongo to the Viceioy 
Here our traveller consulted the Portuguese officials on the 
route he ought to take to Europe, and they all advised him 
to travel through Persia, as being more secure thfTffthe desert 
of Mesopotamia, but he selected the latter route as being 
much shorter His French companion, who was of another 
opinion, left him, departing to Lara His other companion, 
Mahmtid phah, now desired to return to India, to give an 
account of the Padie and of w himself to the Viceroy, and, in 
his stead, Padre Godtnho engaged a boy who was a native of 
MaskaLand able to blee<ji After spending six days in Kongo, 
and taking leave of the Augustinian monk who had received 
him with all charity, and the »ther Poituguese officials, he de¬ 
parted, on the 14th March 

The vessel in which Padre Godiuho embarked for post ah 
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was small, its prow low, but its poop extremely high, and it had 
no keel For a cabin, a kind of box was placed on the poop, 
large enough to hold one bed The vessel had a lateen 
sail, but could be rowed in calm weather For defence 
there were many bundles of lances on board, and for a 
cooking-stove a basket bedaubed with clay , for tanks there 
vvcie two jars full of water, enough only for two days, so 
that, when they were exhausted, it became necessary to land 
The same was the case also with firewood, of which there was 
only a very small quantity in the vessel The Arabs often at¬ 
tacked the Portuguese in these vessels , but, as they earned no 
artillery, they were easily defeated The Persians, too, shortly 
after depuving the Portuguese of Ormuz, fitted out a fleet of 
Fustas, whidh they had found at Oimuz, and 80 Terranquis , 
ut D Gonzalo de Silveira, who was in command of 8 Fustas 
encountered them and put them to flight 

Our traveller sailed fiist to Nabend, which is 36 leagues 
from Kongo, and then along the coast to various other small 
portsr, not marked on our maps, at which he landed Thus 
he reached the mouths of the River Euphrates, to the south of 
which the island of Bahrain, famous for its pearl hshery, is situat¬ 
ed This he describes, together u ith that of Manar, near Ceylon 
He found the population of Bosrah to be 100,000,— 
\rabs, Turks, Persians and Hindus,—m fact members of 
every nation trading with India Most of the houses weie 
of mud, coated with bitumen, and having the appearance 
of brick-buildings The houses of the wealthy had founda¬ 
tions of stone, brought from Persia, theie being none in 
the territory of Bosrah In the maiket, foi the first time, he 
saw locusts, for which the people scrambled , they cooked 
them in water and salt, after pulling off only their legs and 
wings , and when they went to sea, they took them as dry 
provisions in jars He tasted them and found them very good 
for one with nothing else to eat Most of the streets of the 
town weie navigable by canals, which flowed from the Euphrates, 
and in igatdtPthe plantations and gardens 

Forty ships or more arrived annually from India, laden with 
fine cloths, iron, wood, pepper lac, amber, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs spices, benzoin, and other goods, which were conveyed 
to Tuikcy, -and thence to Italy and France He •consider¬ 
ed Bosrah the wealthiest emporium in tkit sea, all the 
goods from the east and west being accumulated there The 
{merchants of Bostah'were so wealthy that, if 200 shjps had 
arrived at once, they would have been able to provide them 
with cargpes in a month Nevertheless the gains were not 
so large as in other ports, for which reason the Hollanders, who 
wanted cent per cent profit, did not tiade there. 
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Padre Godmho had landed at Bosrah on the 29th March, and 
taken up his lodgings with a barefooted Carmelite of the place, 
who advised him to continue his journey to Baghdad by boat, 
by the Euphrates , but as lie wished to leave befoie the owner 
had obtained lus full cargo he changed his mind and deter¬ 
mined to travel by land thiough the desert Everybody warned 
him that such an updeitaking was foolhardy and must end 
disastrously, on account of the -robbers of the desert and the 
heat of the sun They also rcpicsented to him that the ex¬ 
penses would be gteat, so that he was doubtful what to do 
In the meantime, a councr sent by the Hollandcis to the Car¬ 
melite, arrived with the first letters, informing then Govern¬ 
ment that the Portuguese had lost Cochin on the 10th January, 
16G3 These letters he had to despatch immediately by post 
to the Carmelite Father at Aleppo This event induced Padr£ 
GodinI10 to accelerate lus journey, in order that he might be 
able to inform the King of Poitugal of his loss, as soon as 
the Hollanders received the news of their gain, this being 
piobably ncctssaiv to the conclusion of peace with the Hol¬ 
landers From these remaiks also it would appear that Padre 
Godmho travelled in the seivice of the King Having taken 
this 1 evolution, he immediately purchased a horse for him¬ 
self, another for a destitute Poitugucse whom he had picked 
up in Bosrah, to act as his seivant instead of the Maskat boy 
whom he dischatged, and a thud for the interpreter whom he 
was under the necessity of engaging One more companion 
was yet wanting, namely, a safe guide, and he was found 111 the 
person of Haji Deb, an old man, who at first refused to take 
servtcc, alleging that the robbers would kill him if he conveyed 
foreigneis thiough then haunts without surrendering them* 
At last, however, he yielded to the entreaties of the Carmelite 
Father, combinetJ with the promise of gpod pay, and under¬ 
took to comcy the party as fat as Baghdad, and it was agreed 
that the start should be made on the 9th April 

The three horses required having b< er» purchased, the guide 
riding his own, winch was a Pcman mare, the 
Departme from jouincy began 1 he provisions consisted of 
Bosr ih and journey biscuit, so badly baked that it was soon con- 

mia'io Allepo° POU ' vetted into dough, a loaf, cheese, and 
m some onions This was ail tlyat could be 

taken, and it had* to last five days, after which the travellers 
hoped to reach an inhabited locality. Sbme water also was 
takenjpn leather bottles Ranging from the*pommels of the sad¬ 
dles, as well as barley for the horses, which each carried on its 
croup There being no wind* and the^un being very hot, the 
travellers suffeied considerably, but they met with no disaster* 
They reached the village of Semava in five days, and filtered 
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the desert again on the i$th April, although, when possible, 
they kept as .plosely to the river as they could On the 
19th they reached Baghdad, crossing the River Tigris by a 
budge which consisted of 37 boats fastened together by heavy 
lion chains As soon as they had left the bridge, they wcie 
accosted by Janissaries, who clamouted for the toll, and 
inquired what kind of people they were The guide replied 
that they were Franks summoned by the Topeji Bashi of 
Damascus to serve the Grand Senhor as constables This tale 
was believed and they were allowed to enter the city without 
paying anything Padre Godmho berattte the guest of the 
Superior of the bearded French Capuchins, who, if they made no 
converts among the Tuiks, at least attempted to preserve some 
Oriental Chnstians 111 the Roman Faith 

u The most populous quarter of the city contained eight 
mosques along the river bank, inhabited by merchants and officials 
of every kind, ncai their places of business, all close togethei , 
at the end of each street, theie weie gates which were bolted 
every night , they weie also vaulted over There were besides 
two handsome squares, one in front of the seraglio, inhabited 
by the Pasha and seiving for parades , the other foi holding 
tioise-fairs There were many large and commodious baths foi 
men and women 

The population amounted to 16000 Turks, Arabs, Kurds 
and Persians, besides 300 families of Jews Of Chnstians there 
were in Baghdad very many Jacobites, Nestouaias and Armeni¬ 
ans The complexion of the inhabitants was fair , they were 
well mannered ard courteous but wanted in courage, and the 
Turks placed very little confidence m them, nevei employing 
them in high posts either in peace or m war The womm were 
as comely as the men, and both sexes wore rich and costly gar¬ 
ments, The abundance of provisions was incfedible, and they 
were all extremely cheap The commeice with the whole east 
and west was great The potter’s clay of which crockery was 
made, was all white The cups and other vessels which weie 
believed in Stadia to be fiom Bosrah, were all made in Baghdad 
The horses were more fit for show than for wotlc, being of 
elegant appearance, but weak and unable to carry much The 
donkeys were latger than mules, black and veiy strong , and 
both these and other animals* weie very cheap * 

Two caravans started annually from Baghdad for Aleppo, the 
-one, called the great caravap, leaving in March .and travelling 
through the desert 7 the other leaving at the end qf Apnl 
and passing through Nineveh, or MousuL The water con 
twined by the population was drawn fiom the Tigtis, which 
contained moat excellent fish The whole city was surrounded 
by $ spans in breadth and 50 in height, built of 
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bucks It contained 9 bastions, 50 towers and a castle, m 
which the Pasha had his seiagho, or palace , but there was a 
stronger citadel on the other bank of the Tigrfe, well in front 
of the city, which mounted 120 pieces of artillery, big and 
small, entirely of brass, wijh a garrison of I 5 > 5 °° picked 
Janissaries The fortress was square, but moie spacious than 
stiong, it had also a moat, eight ells deep and twelve broad 
Along the walls theie'was a fosse 50 spans broad, a fathom- 
and-a half deep, and always kept full of water 

Our traveller remained only a day-and-a-half m Baghdad and 
purchased some articles necessary for the journey, which w t i» 
likely to be more troublesome than hithcito, on account of the 
want of watet, and the ceitunty of encountering robbers As no 
one travelled by land fiom Bosiah to Baghdad, iqbbeis were not 
much on the alert on that route, but they watched the caiavans* 
which travelled from Baghdad to Aleppo in hopes of lobbing 
them, as well as getting hold of the levcnues of the piovinct, 
which weie sent to Constantinople, when they wcic not 111 chaigc 
of an escort The fiist thing Padie Godinho did in Baghdad, was 
to cash a bill for 200 dollars, which he had biought fiom Bosrah 
to a Banian named Manji who tr ided in Baghdadand coi respond¬ 
ed with the Banians in India Ihcie being Tuiks and Aiabfc 
present in the house of Manji when Padre Godinho asked for the 
money, he said that he could not give it , but soon afterwards he 
brought it, telling Padre Godinho, that, if the Arabs had know n 
that lie was causing money, they would have given inhumation 
to the brigands, who would soon have iclieved him of it 
With this money he purchased a I101 sc for his mtci picter, 
his own having become unserviceable , thice leather sacks for 
catrjmg water, to be suspended from the bellies of the hoises , 
30 fathoms of rope for drawing water from deep wells, 
several pound of- caive [coffee] , some leaf tobacco, and othci 
similar things for presenting to robbers 1*1 case they should 
meet any flaving made these puichascs, he concluded a 
bargain with the guide to conduct him Aleppo, and, taking leave 
of the Capuchin Fathers, mounted his horse with the-companions 
already mentioned, namely, the guide, the interpreter and the 
Poituguese servant 

On the 21st April the party left Baghdad by the same bridge 
by which it had entered, infoimmg everybody that its destina¬ 
tion was to*meet tlje Topeji of Damascus, The traveller had 
scarcely left thc^vicinity of the totvn, when a Jamssaue, armed 
with a stout club, came running aftei them and shouting to them 
to stop*’’ The Padre, knowing that he wanted money, was not 
inclined to obey the summon^, but the guide, who reflected 
that he would have to pass theie again on other occasions, was 
afiaid to exaspeiate the Jamssaue, and waited foi him with 

VOI xun J • 6 
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till; wWe patty He demanded two dollars for each pet son, 
without any reason but that of h*s club They haggled with 
hira, till at last he accepted i$ Shahis of the country money 
which make 5 dollais, and went away After the travellers hac 
marched two leagues, they observed a figure on a hillock not 
far from the road, and, on reaching it, saw that it was an Aiab, 
who, appiehending that he might be noticed, crouched down 
After passing the hillock, they saw, on the Other side of it, a num 
ber of men lj ing on the ground, whose sentry the Arab was, on 
the watch for people coming from the dnection of Baghdad 
whom they might 10b The tiavellers dischaigcd two carbines 
to show that they possessed fire arms, and continued their 
journey, tiding all close together Not far from this spot 
they found a brook of watet, where they and their hoists drank 
• and they filled their water skins That night they slept in an 
open plain, in gteat fear of lions and tigers, which were said to 
be very ravenous in those parts The horses slept, as usual, close 
to the travellers, shackled to their feet About 11 o’clock the 
gutd e > who had the first watch, awakened his companions, 
with shouts of tiger* The travellers dievv their swotds, but 
were afraid to use their fiie arms, foi fear of bung heaid by 
brigands, in case any should be about Hovvevei, the only tiger 
they saw disappeared 

On the 22nd day of April, the second day of the journey 
from Baghdad, they found water in a small pool, and laige 
birds lesembling geese, which, from the dcscnption given, 
must have been very young ostriches They could not fly, 
and one of them was accordingly caught meiely by the 
hand , many huge ones were, however, lying dead near the 
bank of the pool, and, on measuring the spine of one. Padre 
Godinho found it to be nine spans in length He was of opinion 
that all these birds had been killed by tigers, and left there 
to be devouted giadualiy The guide was filling his water-bag 
on this occasion, when an enormous tiger came in sight, and all 
ran to their horses foi their arms The animal, being very thirsty, 
took no notice of then threatening attitude, but quenched his 
thirst with his eyes quietly fixed upon the travellers, who then 
shouted to drive him away, and also threatened him with their 
carbines, he lemamed immovable, however, for some time, till 
at last he became weaiy of the clamour and walked off to a 
short distance They wished to shoot him, but knoWing that a 
wounded tiger gets very funous, they left him alone, and, having 
watered their horses, again returned to the trafck leading to the 
town of Auah Night setting in, the£ spent it in the shelter of 
a hillock, where they also roasted a hare which the guide had 
pierced #ith the point of his lance whilst asleep under a bush. 

At dawn of the 28th April, the tiavellern came upon flesh 
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tracks of a caravan, and followed them up till they reached it 
The caravan consisted of camels and other beasts of burden, 
laden entirely with barley, which was being conveyed fiom 
Baghdad to Anah, where none could be procured The people 
of the caravan, who were few lit number, gave themselves up for 
lost as soon as they caught sight of our travellers, whom they 
mistook for brigands, and, depositing their goods on the ground, 
waited with bows and airows in their hands for the approach of 
the travellers But finding that no hostilities weie intended, the 
leader of the caravan rode towards the travellers mounted on 
a donkey, and, saluting them, expiessed a wish to travel in 
their company as far as Anah On tins day many pieces of 
loose, fine white, matble-like bricks were met with in the desert, 
scattered ovei the ground for several leagues 

After the travellers had marched some time with this cara¬ 
van, they saw to their left an Arab on horseback, dnving two 
oxen before him. They accosted him and asked him for news 
of the desert, whereupon he informed them, that for some time 
past 150 mounted robbers had been daily on this road, but that 
he did not know where they were at present adding that he was 
now letuming to lus home with the booty he had taken in the 
company of the other robbers They opened his wallet and 
found in it four cakes, of which they made a hearty meal Fur¬ 
ther on they found the footpunts of horsemen all along the road, 
and, as they could discover no maiks of horseshoes, they con¬ 
cluded that they must be enemies, and immediately held a con¬ 
sultation what to do in order to avoid meeting them Padre 
Godinho pioposed to the guide to separate from the caravan, 
and ude in all haste, at a distance from the load, where the 
danger was greatest The guide, however, would not consent 
to tins, because, having received money and other things from 
the leader of the catavan, he said that it would not be fair 
to abandon him* 

All accordingly travelled together slowly, descending a hill 
which abutted on the Euphrates They had not yet well com¬ 
pleted the descent when they saw a great cloud of dfust raised 
in the plain by a body of cavaliy, but at such a distance that 
they could not tell whether it was approaching or receding 
Our travellers as well as the people of the caravan, made all 
haste to unload their camels and donkeys, and, making barriers 
of their loads, wailed for the enemy to approach them through 
a narrow pass between the river and a hill, byt the enemy never 
came. Being thus freed from their apprehensions, they sa$ 
down under some willow trees near the river to rest, but they 
had scarcely been there an hour,‘when the cry of robbers was 
raised. The people grasped their arms and took up a position 
u» the narrow pass already mentioned* On this occasion die 
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Portuguese servant was so terrified that he hastened to conceal 
himself among the thickest of the willow bushes The Arabs, 
who came up, turned out to be not moie than four in number, 
one of them being the Shekh, or leader, of the body of cavalry 
which had been noticed m the distance The intei preter 
shouted to them to halt, but they paid no attention and 
continued to advance, till two balls whistled near then ears, 
whereon they stopped and shouted that they were friends. 
They then capered about with their horses m a circle as a 
signal of peace, which was observed with great pleasure and 
dates, with onions, were offered fui then acceptance They 
ate of everything with much gusto, and took some tobacco 
also which Padte Godmho gave them During the meal he 
asked them whence they had come, to which they replied 
that they had atrived from Hilla, and had with them a good 
booty taken from a wealthy Turk who was on his way to 
Baghdad, to be its Kazi, he had with him six camels laden 
with Indian cloths, and much lac andcoppei.of the whole of 
which they deprived lmn, leaving him dead with two of his 
slaves, because he had defended himself, they, howcvei, had 
first killed an Arab he had with him After having given this 
information, they got up and paid a visit of inspection to the 
little caiavan, from which they took what they liked without 
saying a word They also had a look at the fuc-arms which 
Padre Godinho showed them, and wanted to obtain possession 
of his water-skin because it was good, but he replied that 
this was precisely the reason why he wanted it himself 
They were much astonished when they saw him putting 
several balls into a caibine, and asked why he loaded it thus? 
On his replying that it was foi the purpose of killing ten Arabs 
with one shot, they shook thui heads, exclaiming May Allah 
pieserve us * After examining the contents of the caravan, the 
Arabs wanted to return to their spoils, which were in the rear 
of a hill, but Padre Godinho would not allow them to depart 
till they grave him some security against being attacked by then 
people as far as the town of Anah They asked, as a payment, 
twenty dollars, but accepted fifteen partly counterfeit and 
partly good ones, with some other things, in return for which 
the Shekh gave his little ciookcd «trick, saying —“With this 
you may travel safely, and if the hoisemcn of any. other Shekh 
meet you, all you have, to do is to ‘tell them that you 
have been with b me, and to show them this little stick, 
which they will respect My name is Shekh Burish# ” After 
saying this, he disappeared in a trice with his companions, 
quitting the road ‘and entering the pathless desert The 
travellers marched m all haste for the remainder of the 
day, for fcai of betng overtaken by the Arabs, who might 
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have discovered the deceptio'n of the counterfeit dollars, and 
nullified the pledge of the little stick When night set in, 
the little caravan and the travellers turned aside from the road 
for the purpose of rest and concealment between two hills 
About midnight the moon rose, and the tiavellers with it 
leaving their hiding-place, and urging on the camels as much 
as possible, for fear of Arabs In the morning they found that 
they had gained a new companion, an Arab with a bad face, 
dressed in rags He appealed to Padre Godinho to be a spy, 
and all agreed that he ought to be dealt with as such , but the 
chief of the caravan, who knew from experience how revenge¬ 
ful Arabs are, interposed, and thus saved him from ill-treat¬ 
ment Being questioned, he gave out that he was, a merchant 
coming from Baghdad, and that he had, the day before, been 
robbed, with many others, who were still captives in the tents 
of the brigands, but that he had escaped during the night, as he 
had not been tied up as securely On the following night, 
however, he fled from the caravan That day a gazelle vvjas 
caught and eaten , but the chief repast consisted of a wild boai, 
which they shared with a tiger who had slam it in sight of the 
caravan, after an obstinate conflict, which is descnbed as fol¬ 
lows —About eleven o’clock in the morning the tiavellers again 
reached the Euphiates which had on the preceding day, made a 
bend away from their road On approaching the liver, they 
caught sight of a laige tiger with up-lifted tail, open jaws, and 
greatly infuriated,* jumping, from time to time, upon what ap¬ 
peared to be nothing but a little heap of mud, instead of the 
wild boar with which he was fighting, and which was protected 
by several layers of loam They stopped the camels, and, 
alighting from their hoiscs, watched the battle moie closely 
The boar, which displayed very shatp tusks^ and was coated 
with dry mud to the thickness of about three inches, had posted 
itself with its ba*ck to a willow tree The ravenous tiger en¬ 
deavoured to drag him away from his post, but seeing all his 
efforts of no avail, leapt upon his back, imbedding his claws 
in his skin and bristles Finding that he had pulled off only 
some of the latter, with a great deal of mud, he repeated the 
assault and denuded the boar of lus cuuass of mud, but without 
injuring him much When the boar found himself thus dis¬ 
armed, he attempted to flee to the river to envelop himself 
again with mud, but "the tiger, falluflg upon him, upped his belly 
open with his cfaws After killing the boar, the tiger lay 
down near it, fiist carefully "licked the only wound he had re-, 
ceived in the contest, and then ^et about devouring his prey, 
leaving some also for thfe travellers * About four o’clock 
in the afternoon the travellers reached a halting-place, where 
they discovered fiesh tiaces of numerous horses which fiad 
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beefr there, and congratulated themselves that they had not 
fallen in with them Duung the greater portion of the day 
and a part of the night, they marched along the bank of the 
river, which was theie very deep and btoad They saw on 
that day an incredible number 6f wild boars, and a multitude 
of wild asses drinking from the river, near which they slept, 
during the portion of the night not spent in travelling, and, 
on the 25th April, at dawn, they again took to the road, which 
brought them stiaight to Anah at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning 

The town of Anah, which was in former times the capital 
of the whole desert, was built on both banks of the Euphiates 
and was sheltered by rocks in its rear, which also prevented 
its extension For this reason it contained but few streets, and 
these were so long that it look an hour to pass thiough one of 
them on horseback The houses were high, and constructed of 
bricks, in spite of the abundance of stone in the locality The 
best things at Anah were its orchatds and gardens, irrigated 
by the Euphrates, and full of Europe in fruits and flowers 

In the middle of the river there was an island with a castle as 
, large as that of Lisbon, surrounded with walls of mud and baked 
bncks, which, however, were half m ruins, as well as the edifices 
within the walls There was no bridge, and the river had to be 
crossed on a large ballasted barque capable of holding fifteen 
loaded camels There being only this vessel to ferry the people 
over, it took the caravan from Baghdad, when it passed there, 
eight days or more to cross The natives passed fiom one bank 
to the other side on inflated leather bags, paddling withf their 
hands, although the current earned them far down The 
Euphrates at this point was 320 paces broad In former times 
the town contained many wealthy merchants, but they all 
went away to Damascus and Aleppo duung the Turco-Peisian 
war 

After crossing the river, the travellers alighted at the house of 
a weaver who was a friend of the guide, and who entertained 
them honourably on the 25th April, which they spent m Anah. 
When they left, they first ascended the mountain at the 
back of the town, and then entered an extensive plain For 
the sake of greater secuuty they diverged fiom the beaten 
track, and, after passing thiough desolate and melaflcholy sandy 
places, they at last went ter sleep m a c£ve, or oven, which 
appeared to have been a lion’s den Theie th%y made a file by 
Which they roasted a great quantity of birds’ eggs, as well as 
esculent tubers which they had # found that day m the desert 
During the night seven tigers paid them a visit, and they would 
have fired badly if the horses had not scented their approach 
fbettt a distance and given nptice. The tigers, finding that the 
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travellers were on the alert at the entrance of the cave, and that 
the horses were out of reach, desisted ftom annoying them 
The next day, at dawn, when our travellers had marched 
some leagues, they found a small well, at which they drank 
and filled their water-skins * Then the guide informed them 
that that day they had to pass through the most danger* 
ous portion of the • desert, their road leading through the 
encampment of an Arab chief’ where the caravan would 
be stopped , wherefore it would be necessary to ride at full 
speed the whole day, to avoid the peril of being discovered by 
spies on the look out for caravans, or by Arabs passing 
home to their eojcampment They weie recommended to ride 
in pairs according to the Arab fashion, and not m single file, 
so that, if they perceived them from a distance, the Arabs might * 
take them for their own people This was done, and on this 
occasion the hordes proved themselves to be of the true Aiab 
race , for, although fatigued, exhausted by hunger and thirst, 
and heavily laden with bailey, wallets, aims, waterbags and the 
peisons of then riders, they never stopped running from dawn 
till two o’clock m the afternoon, dunng which time they travers¬ 
ed eight leagues of the most dangerous part of the road 
In the afternoon they leached the top of a hill from which they 
looked down upon an extensive plain, where the guide said 
lie had formerly seen two very deep wells, but that they were 
a suie place for brigands who watered their horses there 
The travellers 'then sepaiated, and, dismounting, so as not 
to be observed, went to look for the camp Having descried 
seveft horses near the spot where the guide said the wells 
should be, the travellers consulted whether it would be better 
m this emergency to flee before the horsemen reached them, 
or to go on anti meet them No one thought that flight 
would be safe, since, by returning in the direction from which 
they had comfe, they would fall into greater danger, 1101 did the 
travellers think much of meeting the seven horsemen they had 
seen at a distance , but, finding that they had become twenty 
by the time they got neater, they were fughtened Making, 
however, a virtue of necessity, they biavely advanced towards 
the robbers with primed fire-arms, spanned triggers, and pistols 
in their girdles Nine of the robbers mounted their horses, as 
soon as they saw the travellers coming straight towards them, 
and rode up to them with the ^quickness of lightning, signs 
of peace not having been made on eithe^ side with the horses 
When they were within speaking distance, the ttavellers asked 
the robbers who they were, but the latter gave no leply , but, 
passing on a little further, they taught sight of the arms? whereon 
they immediately stopped, and the travellers continued their 
march towards the wells, wjaich they found to contain 
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no water, so they continued then journey without stopping 
They had piogressed but little, when the brigands, after 
consulting among themselves, galloped towards them, but, 
a musket and two caibtnes being fined, they tufned away 
again It was feaied that they had gone only to bring 
icinfoicements, and the tiavellcrs rode as quickly during the 
afternoon is they had done in the morning, till they came to 
a spot with sand heaped aiound, which had no doubt formerly 
served as an enclosure for tbe cattle of the brigands, and 
had been so well manured with their dung that it piesent- 
ed the aspect of a most beautiful glass plot, which was like 
a miracle m that desert The place was most suitable for pastur¬ 
ing the horses, for which there was no more barley, but the fear 
# of robbers influenced the travellers moic than the allure¬ 
ments of the place, so they cut som^ gi ass with their 
knives, each placing a bundle of it on his horse, and marched 
till nine o’clock m the evening, when they reached some 
kind of shelter In the couise of the same day, which was the 
2/tlt April, they obseived the sun become suddenly white 
like snow, emitting no lays, and not injuring the e>cs when 
they were fixed on it, and Padie Godinlio kept them that way 
foi a long time whilst marching without the least inconvenience 
After it had remained m this state for about half an horn, 
a dense cloud covcied it and made an end of the spectacle 

Having watched all night, the ttavellers returned towards 
the load at dawn of the 2Sth Apiil and passed in sight of 
R thab bcfoie it was full daylight Rahab was a town and fort 
situated on an eminence among extensive fields, and distant 
t«o leagues from the Euphrates, which had foimerly flowed 
quite near it Padre Godinlio states that the inhabitants weie 
pool Arabs, subjects of the Tuiks, and suppqiting themselves 
by their cattle and by a little agriculture , he is also of opinion 
that David referred to this town when he said, m the 78th 
Psalm —‘ I shall mention Rahab and Babylon among those 
who know me ” 

On the 29th April it ramed for many hours, and a violent 
wind gieatly distressed the tiavellcrs, who were compelled 
to halt in the open deseit till it ceased At 9 P M they 
reached a deep well, fiom which they diew water in all haste, 
is they noticed signs around it that people had recently been 
there They accoidingiy travelled three leagues furthei, when 
they halted between two hills, not, however, to slfeep, the giound 
being saturated with water and the*baggage dripping ninth it 
About ^midnight they heard voices of Arabs who seemed to 
be passing near Thtf night whs pttck-daik, the hoises wcie 
exhausted, and the pans of the fiie-arms were wet, with 
pear})* all the gunpowder spoiled I he utmost they could 
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do, in fact, was to keep quiet, and the men whom they 
feared, passed on without discovering their piesence The 
next day they heard at Tavba that these men were 60 in num¬ 
ber, mounted on 30 diomedancb, and had ruined that place, as 
well as Rahab, by stealing the cattle and robbing the people 
who passed between the two towns Thus it appears that, if it 
had not rained, the- travellers would have encountered the 
brigands 

On the 30th April, at about nine in the morning, the traveller 
cainc in sight of a magnificent squaie edifice, mostly ruined 
Eveiytlnng was of the finest matble with columns, conduits 
for water, and vaiious out-houses The poitals were of 
Corinthian work, and the whole structuie tesembled the temple 
of Solomon One league further on was the city of Tatba, , 
surrounded by mud walls, with a sm ill piece of artilleiy 
ovci the puncipal gate, but no othet gun m the whole fort, 
the people fearing only robbers The inhabitants, who lived by 
husbandly and by biecding camels, were all Arabs including 
then governor Neither plantations nor gardens, and not even 
tues, could be scon, although a biook, flowing close to the 
w ills, might have nngated them , but the soil was barren At 
that tune the people were so much afiaid of lobbeis that they 
did not allow even their dromedaucs to leave the town The 
ttavellers took up then lodgings in the house of an acquain¬ 
tance of the guide, and had scaicely alighted when the gov- 
ernoi of the plaCe entered He was was a fat man, with a laige 
beatd, barefooted and baic-legged, with breasts as laige as 
those of a woman, and well known to some Europeans who had 
passed then,, not by his virtues, but as the most cruel thief in 
all Arabia Padic Godinho also knew Jitm by repute and had 
been told to pietcjid that he had no money, but to paj him 
many compliments Accoidmgly he received him with as 
much courtesy and friendliness as if theie had been the gieatest 
fuendship between them, offering him coftee, tobacco and an 
embroideted sheet He drank coffee, smoked a little, without 
saying a word, and, at his deputuie, asked the guide what 
kind of people the travellers weie, whence they had come, 
where they intended to go, and what capital they possessed ?■ 
The guide told him the truth in evciy particular, whereupon he 
went to take his supper, but, although he was neither asked nor 
wanted, said he wduld letuin He came back with some of his 
people, who reg&ided coffee as a lanty , vyheiefore Padre Go- 
diuhoteok out all he had*from the baggage and, distributing 
it among the people, excused himself on the score of poverty 
for the scantiness of 4 m giff, at Which the governor smiled 
and said ‘ We know well that you are rich, because, if such 
were not the case, you would no( have undei taken such a costly 
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journey Poor people travel with caravans and subsist on alms, 
but you, who have brought these companions at your own ex¬ 
pense from Bosrah, want to make us believe that you are 
poor? Now let us see your purse " Saying this‘he ordered 
his people to bring out the baggage and search it, Whereon 
Padre Godmho humbly requested him not to deal in this man¬ 
ner with a poor tiaveller, who, tiusting his noble charactei, had 
entered his territory, which he fnight have avoided, and who 
was ready to pay the customary dues, and further told him that 
he might expect more than this payment on lus return journey 
from Aleppo This fiction and the polite entreaties of the 
Padre took effect upon the governor, who otdeied his men to 
cease examining the baggage, and who, having afterwards 
* accepted ten dollars, together with a saddle which he coveted, 
allowed the travellers to depart the next day They left Taiba 
on the ist May, three of them on horseback, and the Portu¬ 
guese on a donkey, his horse having become unserviceable 
On the same day they entered Syria, found water m various 
places, and spent the night under the open sky 1 he next day 
they saw numbeiless stoiks and gazelles They also saw thn- 
teen Turks on horseback, each of them with a falcon, which 
being let go, immediately settled on the head of a gazelle and, 
flapping its wings, poked the eyes of the poor animal and so 
distressed it, that, more anxious to avoid its beak than the 
lance that threatened its life, it lay down on the ground, thus 
giving time to the hunter to conic up and kill it * The next night 
they slept at Milva, a village inhabited by Turks and a few 
Arabs Here they were, hospitably entertained, but kept awake 
all night, watching the Turkish horsemen, who robbed passen¬ 
gers there as if they had been wild Arabs 

I»i the morning of the 3rd May they inarched along the 
shore of a very extensive lake, from the water of which 
salt was manufactured, and the Padre also mentions, as 
not less wonderful, that the dew, falling from the sky upon 
the leaves of certain trees, growing in places near the Eu¬ 
phrates, is converted into salt as pungent as that of Setubul 
or Alcacer About three in the afternoon they reached the 
suburbs of Aleppo, and shorty afterwards entered the city 
itself, twenty-five days after their departure from Bosrah, of 
which they had spent one at Semava, one-and-a-hahf in Bagh¬ 
dad, nearly one day m Taiba, and another in Anah 

The city was oblong, and had two suburbs, which were very 

extensive. G»e> of these was inhabited 
Fr0 portutaf° t0 ky Arabs and Turks, whilst the other 
• * wfas tenanted wholly by Christians, 

such as Greeks, Maromtes, Armenians Jacobites and Ncsto- 
<SA0#.« The whole city, including the suburbs, was two leagues 
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iti circuit, and was surrounded by high walls, with towers 
at intervals, all of ancient workmanship Admittance was 
obtained through nine gates, and, in the middle of the city, 
there was* a fort on an eminence, surrounded by a moat cross¬ 
ed by a stone-bridge, whence a covered way led up to the 
eminence The artillery consisted of 500 pieces, large and 
small , the garrison*of 500 Janissaries and 300 bepahis. In size 
the city was the third in the 'Whole Ottoman empite, being in¬ 
ferior only to Constantinople and Cairo, but it was superior to 
them m its buildings, which were all of masonry well built, 
lofty and majestic, though the absence of windows towards the 
stieets disfiguied them considerably Above all, the cara¬ 
vanserais of Aleppo were as beautiful as the best convents in 
Portugal, and built in the same fashion, with the same arranger 
ments, all being quadrangular, with fountains m the centre 
Here merchants and strangers lodged, two hundred of them liv¬ 
ing in one caravanserai, which contained as many apartments, 
and separate kitchens to the same number Not less majestic 
were the mosques, which exceeded a hundred Outside 
the city there were two convents of Mahomedan monks, 
four classes of whom the Padre describes Aleppo appeared 
to him to contain few public squares to beautify it, indeed, he 
saw only two The larger square was m front of the seraglio 
or palace of the Pasha, and presented a noble and sumptuous 
appearance, theie criminals were executed Immediately be- 
foie this squafe was another, where a fair for the sale of horses, 
mules and other beasts of burden was held every Tuesday 
The streets weic paved, and something like a canal, foi water, 
passed through the central part, where also animals walked, so 
as not to interfere with the people Although straight, all the 
thoroughfares w;ere narrow, and they wcie regularly closed every 
evening at five, not to be opened till’the next morning at 
the same hour The streets in which the meichants and 
officials dwelt, were all vaulted over, but had sky-lights In 
every stieet there were numerous fountains of stone, very well 
constructed, and three or four spans high fiom the ground By 
each of them was a brass cup, suspended by an iron chain, for 
the convenience of persons wishing to drink Besides these 
public fountains, of which there were about two hundred, every 
house had its own All this water came to Aleppo fiom Ay lam, 
a village distant*one league from it, in a canal about the length 
of a lance in* depth and six spans m breadth. At the point 
where this canal entered the city, was a handsome water- 
house where resided a Turkish official, who regulated the distri¬ 
bution of water to* the public and'private fountains For 
all that, however, many men in the streets were offering 
water to passers by, fiom curiously worked brass cups, gratis, 
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and for the sole purpose of gaming religious merit, whilst 
others walked about in the same manner, offering for sale 
liquouce water, which the Tuiks were fond of In the hot 
season the streets of Aleppo wcie watered twice a day There 
were also hundicd of magnificent*baths, which were visited on 
certain days by women On these occasions a white sheet at the 
door was the signal for men to keep aloof, and if, in spite of 
it, any man had ventured to tiespass, he would have been de¬ 
prived of life There were also certain hostclnes, in which any 
one, even a Christian, could obtain food giatis during thiee 
days 

A rivulet, Sing by name, passed through the city, for the 
irrigation of plantations and gaidcns The fields were ex¬ 
tremely productive, and contained many olives, but mote mul- 
beiry trees, which supplied food to mnumeiablc silkwoims 
Around the city‘were tombstones with inscriptions in the 
cemeteries of Turks, frequented b> women every Fnday, who 
offeied incense and piayer for the dead 

Th6 commerce of Aleppo bung veiy extensive it was in¬ 
habited by Aiabs, Pcisjans, Turks, Tartars, Onental and Occi¬ 
dental Christians, and many other foreigners of every kind, 
the whole population numbering 100,000, and every nation 
wearing its own costume Christians were allowed to dress 
like Turks, but they could not wear wholly white or green 
turbans, and it was necessary for them to have some stripes of 
another hue when they were of one of these colours The Jew's 
wore long blue robes, and cap^ without brims and of the same 
colour They suffered great persecution, but were nevertheless 
the worst enemies of the Christians maligning them to the 
Turks, and doing all in then power to mjuie them Europeans, 
such as Englishmen and Hollanders, were meighauts protected 
by their Consuls, anef most of the other Christians weie offi 
cials There were in Aleppo four convents, belonging respect¬ 
ively to the Fianciscans, bearded French Capuchins, Carme¬ 
lites, and French Jesuits Lastly there were two convents of 
Gieek nuns 

The goods exported from Aleppo were the follow’ing —A 
great quantity of gallnuts, much Persian silk, much cotton, 
much ashes for manufacturing soap Indian cloths, raw hides 
and spices All these articles were brought to Alfeppo by 
numerous caravans which arrived eveiy day* Had not the 
extortions and robberiqp of the Pashas caused the* diversion of 
much of the eommeice of Persia to Smytna, it would have* been 
even more considerable than it was # 

Padre Gedinho imagined that, on arriving in Aleppo, his 
troubles had come to an end, but experience proved that 
the Turkish populace was mote Jo be feared than the Aiabian 
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desert He alighted at the caravanserai, near which the Ftench 
Consul lived and the Jesuit convent was situated, and was 
waiting for a visit, when he found himself surrounded by 
Jews, without any Christian daring to approach him, or to 
receive him into his house, for fear of being tak< n up, on suspici¬ 
on of having concealed his diamonds and pi nrls, abundance 
of which every on$ coming fiom India was supposed to poss¬ 
ess The Jews wanted him to go to the Custom-house be¬ 
fore paying a visit anywhere else, and he complied As the 
Aga, or official, had not yet arrived, he waited for some time, 
which the Jews utilized to extort four gold pieces from him, 
on the promise that they could make arrangements for his 
not being searched by the Custom house people , and, after 
giving another dollar to a servant of the Aga, he was allow¬ 
ed to depart He betook himself to the Jesuit convent, whicB 
was close at hand, but was immediately -followed by more 
Hebrews, who demanded the same amount as the others had 
received, alleging that they also belonged to the Custom-house, 
and must not, on account of their delay, lose what then com¬ 
panions had gained by passing his baggnge safely through that 
establishment, and telling him that if he did not give them 
an equal sum, trouble would coitamly befall him He was 
inclined to satisfy their demands , but the Jesuit fathers all 
told him that, if he yielded to intimidation and gave them 
money, he would soon leain that it could not extncate him fiom 
their hands, And that gieater evils would befall him if he were 
to pay them, than if he weic to plead poverty and give them 
nothing This adviee, based on experience, appeared good 
Accordingly the Padre assured the Jews that he had scarcely 
money enough to pay the expenses of his journey, whereon 
they departed , thiee days, howevei, had scarcely elapsed when 
Padre Godilio fras summoned to the Custom-house again He 
took with him the inteipieter of the French Consul and found 
the Aga reclining on a cushion upon the top of his carpets, 
suriounded by man} Hebrews The oldest of these, who was 
then Rabbi, asked him whether he was an old or a new Portu¬ 
guese ? He replied —“ I am as old a Portuguese as you are a 
Jew ” This man then stated that it had been brought to the 
notice of the Aga, that Padie Godinho was a very lich merchant 
who had lived eight years in India, whence he had brought a 
great quantity of diamonds, which he had concealed, on entei- 
mg the city,, to defraud the Custom-house of its dues He 
demqd all this, saying that he was no * merchant, and asked 
whether it was credible that a man carrying diamonds would 
expose himself to tlje dangers of tho desert, contrary to the 
habit of merchants, who always travel with caravans for the 
safety of their goods He also explained that he had been, and 
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still was, a Jesuit, and was returning home as such The 
Hebrew replied that no Padre travelled so expensively as he 
had dohe, and therefore he must be a man of high position and 
much wealth As to the allegation that, if he had been 
carrying diamonds, he would not have ventured into the de¬ 
sert without a caravan, the Hebrew said it was certain that 
he had come with one from Baghdad aod had an interest 
amounting to 2,00,000 rupees in it, but that he had hurried 
to Aleppo, because it had been stopped by Arabs Lastly 
he advised Padre Godmho, as a friend, to offer a large 
bribe to the Aga, lest he should have to satisfy a still larger 
demand Whatever the Hebrew said in Italian to Padte God- 
inho, the interpreter repeated to the Aga in Turkish Theu 
the Padre said that he owed nothing and possessed nothing, 
and the Aga ordered him to be taken to prison, but he after¬ 
wards induced the French Consul to stand security for him, 
and this having been accepted, he was allowed to roam freely 
about the city. 

More than twenty days of the month of May had already elaps¬ 
ed, and ships were sailrig daily from the port of Skanderoon, 

0 , Alexandretta, to France or Italy , but Padre Godmho was 
not yet free, and when he desired his friends to negotiate for his 
liberation, they replied that, if the Tuiks knew of his anxiety to 
depart, they wou’d conjectuie that he was engaged in very 
impottant affairs, and would enhance their demands before 
granting him the required permission, which would entail an 
expense of more than 2,000 dollars, because, after he had 
paid one sum, they would want another They advised him 
to show the Turks that he was pleased to remain in Aleppo, 
whereon they would give up their attempt to extort money from 
him and let him depart He followed this stiatagem for some 
time, but whilst he was still in Aleppo, he leartfed that the last 
ship of the season was about to sail within a week from 
Alexandretta He therefore sent a message to that effect 
to the Aga, adding, that if he were not allowed to depart, he 
would continue to live in the city, like lus biother Padres who 
Were settled there , that it was ridiculous to ask him for what 
he did not possess, and that he ought to be allowed either to 
embark, or to make a trip to visit the sacred localities of 
Jerusalem under security This message so incensed the Aga 
that he called the Padre a spy in disguise and eidered him to 
be cast into prison, and thence to be taken to Constanti¬ 
nople to the Grand Wazir. This game having gone too far, 
ottr traveller endeavoured to mollify the Aga by every means 
ill his power, but the Turk continual to cay him a spy worthy 
of the gallows. At last, however, money effected what nothing 
else could accomplish , and after the French Consul had pre- 
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sented the Agfa with too dollars, of his own money as it were, 
the Padie was allowed to leave the city, during his stay in 
Which he had witnessed the solemnities of the fasting month, 
Ramazan, with the procession at its termination His descrip* 
tions of thcfse may be passed over, as not being of much inter¬ 
est in India, as well as the a'ccount of the Jesuit missions m 
Turkey and in Asia m general, to which a whole chapter is 
devoted * 

Having obtained pei mission and a passport from the Aga,our 
tiavcller made pieparations for immediate departure After 
taking leave of all the other Padres, of the French and English 
Consul, and of some merchant friends, he left the city or* 
the 1st of June 1663, accompanied by his Portuguese servant 
whom he had brought from Bosrah, by two Tutkish travellers, 
and by Mr Pandolpho Higen, a German, who was going to 
Fiance, as well as by thnty foieign merchants who went only 
as far as one league from the city, all mounted on beautiful 
hoises and well piovidcd with arms They had accompanied 
Mr Pandolpho to take leave of him, and, oa aniving at the 
spot of separation, he gave them a magnificent breakfast which 
lie had brought on a mule Many toasts were diuuk and but 
few tears shed , the merchants embraced their friend and 
leturned to the city, whilst the travelleis marched foiwaid 

On the fiist day of the journey Padre Godinho was much pain¬ 
ed to see some famous monasteries in ruins , nothing but 
these could be seen on either side of theioad He saw mar¬ 
vellous churches* of stone, caived with as much- minuteness as if 
it had been wax There was not a block in the walls shorter 
than two ells, and all were clamped together with sheets 
of iron or copper The best finished specimens of ancient 
woikmanship were to be seen on the chapels and doors of the 
chuiches, the fioimer being very low and small, but with cupo¬ 
las, and the sculptuies being moic exqufsite than any paint¬ 
ings, whilst the doors displayed Mosaic and Counthian work 
surrounded by grand foliage of stone In some churches he 
saw columns of strange size and thickness but nearly all of 
them prostrate and broken Near these churches were con¬ 
vents on the same model as those of Portugal, but a great deal 
loftier Some of these had in the interior spi mgs of water, and 
otheis cisterns cut in the rock Of all these buildings only 
the walls afid chapels were standing, the gieat size of the stones 
having protected fhem from demolition On the same day 
also a dismantled castle, and the ruins .of a city were seen 
The night was spent at Halaca, which contained but few in* 
habitants, although its ruins ^showed it to have been a large 
city in ancient times, • * 

Haifa day’s journey from Halaca, the churth of St Simeon* 
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the Stylite, was situated, on a mountain called Mandra, ten 
leagues and a half fiotn Antioch* The temple of the saiijt 
had been built in the form of a cioss, which had, however, 
neither a roof nor a cupola, but contained a column 40 ells high, 
standing upon which the samt^ did penance The pedestal 
of the column was still to be '’seen Near this temple had 
been an imperial temple, of which only the baie site was 
visible On the top of the mountain there was still in exis¬ 
tence a great cisiein, excavated in the rock, with a descent 
of sixteen steps to the water From that spot also an ex¬ 
tensive valley w is peiccived, with the remnants of a city, a 
single street of which led to the church of the holy Stylite On 
the declivities of Mount Mandra the vestiges and rums of more 
than thirty cpnvents and temples, built in honor of the saint, 
* could be seen In the church of the Stylite our tiaveller said 
mass, using the pedestal of the column as an altar, for his own 
consolation and that of his two Christian companions Fiom 
that place the road tinned to the left, and the tiavcllers, having 
passed across the River Efrim, entered the feitile and extensive 
plains of Antioch, which are fourteen leagues 111 length, and 
tiaversed by many sweet bi coles The travellers passed over 
the budge of Murad Pasha, which was three quarters of a league 
in length, on account of the marshes near the river Near 
Antioch, which could be seen 111 the distance, on the slope of a 
mountain, there was a lake which appealed to be the sea, and 
had been connected theiewith in ancient timcs, # and which had 
been formerly navigated by galleys, but latteily only by small 
boats Antioch was founded by Seleucus Nicator St Petei is 
said to have been Bishop there for seven yeais, and St Paul 
preached there This was the first city in the woild which 
assumed the name of Chnstian , but when our travellet was 
there, it had become almost deserted, so that the Patriarch of 
Antioch transfened his lcsidence fitst to Damascus and finally 
to Aleppo 

On the second day of the start from Aleppo, the paity ciossed 
a chain of very high mountains which begins in Aiinen*aand ter¬ 
minates neai Alcxandretta, meeting with Eutopean foicst tiees, 
such as oass, vines, myrtle, rosemary and other fiagiant shrubs, 
which filled the air with so delightful a perfume as to excite a 
desire to dwell among them At last the tiavellcrs entered a 
hamlet of Greek Christians, in which they spent the night, and 
on the third day of the journey they reached # Alexandietta, 
or Skanderoon, situated on the seashore and inhabited by a few 
Greek Christians, who supported thenTselves by fishing ahd agri¬ 
culture The climate <?f this locality was very unhealthy, on 
account of the maishes by which it wfcs suriounded, and it 
actually happened that ships lemamed in the port waiting till 
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ci£ws were sent them fiom France or Italy, because their own 
had died The port was a kind of bay formed by the Mediter¬ 
ranean, large and deep enough, but without any kind of works 
of defence, so that no Turkish ships frequented it, for fear of 
Maltese ships, which were at that time constantly cruising 
along the coast On the shore near Alexandretta, to the west, 
a tower built by Godefroy de Bouillon, during the Ciusades, 
was still to be seen , and on the noith side, half a league distant, 
was Payaz, a wealthy town pioducing much silk Between 
this town and Alexandretta, close to the shote, theiewas a veiy 
ancient column, on the spot, where according to tradition, the 
whale disgorged the Prophet Jonah 

On reaching Alexandretta, the Padre immediately embatked 
in a French vessel for Marseilles, where it cast anchor on the 
22nd July 1663 

In this port the lazaretto, or quarantine, was not so stnct 
as m Leghorn or Venice, and the health officeis allowed Padre 
Godmho to depart after a captivity of seven days He then went 
to the college of the Jesuits, still wearing Turkish costume, 
and, after spending with them the festival of St Ignatius, 
set out for Bordeaux, where he was assured that he would 
find a ship for Portugal He remained only two days in Bor¬ 
deaux, and, finding no vessel there bound for Portugal, went to 
Rochelle, where he was told that he would find one There 
he was received with much courtesy by the Rector of the Jesuit 
College, and embarked for Portugal, after a few days’ stay, m 
the ship Mazartn , commanded by Captain M de Almarae, who, 
with two other frigates, was convoying 14 merchant ships, laden 
with wheat and barley The voyage was veiy stormy, but the 
kindness with which the captain treated the Padie, and his safe 
arrival at the Court 6f Poitugal, made him forget all his troubles 
He disembaiked at Casaes, near the mouth of ttys Tagus, on the 
25th October m 1663, having embatked at Rochelle on the 
10th September of the same year, 
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Art VI —MAJOR-GENERAL CLAUDE MARTINJL 


, T T has been justly observed that the advantages of native, 
X or of fortune, have contubuted but little to the promotion 
of happiness, and that those whom the splendour of their rank 
or the extent of their capacity, has placed upon the summit 
of human life, have not often furnished any just occasion foi 
envy to those who look up to them from a lower station 

The biography of Claude Martmc, however, affords an apt 
illustration of the converse of the postulate just laid down 
Sprung from an obscure family, Mai tine had the advantage 
of neither fortune, nor lank, nor education , yet, by his own 
unaided efforts, he smuggled thiough Alpine bamers, till he 
rose to the highest pinnacle of powei and afflueuce which it 
was possible for him, under the circumstances, to attain 

He was boin on the 5th January 1735 i m the city of Lyons, 
where his father earned on the trade of a silk manufactui er 
Martine himself was also apprenticed to the trade , but the 
spirit of adventure was too strongly developed in his nature 
for him to take kindly to the sedentary and uncongenial pro¬ 
fession of his father He arcotdmgly sought an outlet for his 
ambition in fresher fielJs, and, m his twentieth.year he fenlisted 
in the French Army as a common soldier In this new sphere 
of life, he soon displayed such singular aptitude that he was 
piomoted fiom the infantry into the cavalry About this time, 
the rival powers of England and Fiance were contending for 
supremacy in India The principal scat of the war was in the 
southern part of* the peninsula The dbath of the great 
Ntzam-ul-MuIk, of the Deccan was followed *by a dispute in 
regard to the succession to the subordinate governoiship of 
the Carnatic Chunda Sahib, through the assistance of the 
French arms, defeated his rival A naverdy Khan, and thereby 
secuicd the succession It was on this occision that Duplcix 
commemorated his triumph by the erection of the famous column 
“ on four sides of which four pompous inscriptions in four 
languages proclaimed his glory to all nations o£ 'the East ” 
The boast of heraldry and pomp of pewer so inseparable 
from Oriental conceptions of importance, tended very mateually 
to establish the French prestige, »at all events, in. Southern 
India As time rolled on, each nation, at different periods, 
experienced the reverses of fortune .At length, the English, 
having avenged the horrors of the Black Hole, and fought 
antil won the battle of Flassy, directed their energies 
towards the south They 'defeated the French in several 
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engagements and demolished Dupleix’s column, leaving not 
even a wrack behind to ipaik the spot of its depai led gloiy 
Indeed* the position of the Fiench now became so critical, that 
the authorities at home determined to send out Count de Lally 
fan officer of gieat repute who had won lus spurs on the bittlc 
fields of Europe) as Go\etnor«d®eneial of all the Fiench Posses¬ 
sions and Establishments of the East, with cxtraoidinaiy 
poweis to act according to his discretion Marline was appoint¬ 
ed as one of the small corps of picked men whom Lally had 
selected for his body guard , and, as his people at home could 
make no good of him, he was shipped abioad, like his more 
illustr'ous contemporaries Clive and Hastings, ** to make a 
foitune, or die of a fever” in India He landed with Lally s 
force at Pondicherry on 9th September 1777 For the im¬ 
mediate purposes of this sketch, it is unnecessary to follow 
Lally thiough his several engagements He was undoubtedly 
a keen, daring soldier, but he was completely ignmant ol Orien¬ 
tal methods of life and waifare lie e\cicised the dictatorial 
poweis *udfh which he was invested, with such insuffcigblo 
haughtiness, that he completely alienated the affections of the 
natives, and excited trfk disgust of his subordinates At length 
the relations between the French commander and his troops 
became so strained, that, after the battle of Faldoie, a number 
of the latter descited and went over to the Pnglish, by whom 
they were well icceived, and by whom they were employed in 
the subsequent operations against Lally Amongst the deseiters 
were Claude Mai tine and his brother Claude’s knowledge of 
the country and his great influence over his countrymen were 
of very gieat scivice to the English He was given the local 
lank of Captain, and served with conspicuous gallantry through¬ 
out the rcmamdei of the campaign, which culminated in the 
suriender of his old Chief, Lally, at Pondicherry, in the year 
1761 

s At the close of the war, Martine perceived that his position 
and prospects would be considerably impioved by throwing 
in his lot with, and attaching himself permanently to, the 
English He accoidmgly volunteered to raise a body of 
Ch asseurs from amongst the French deserteis and prisoners 
for service in the English army His offer was accepted He 
was appointed to the command, with the rank of Ensign, and 
ordered to proceed.to Bengal, The voyage thither proved a 
most eventful qne The vessel in which Mai tine and his com¬ 
pany embaiked, sprung a leak and foundered off Point Guada- 
mur—the promontory wlifcli separates the coast of C010- 
mandel from that of Orissa Several of his men were drowned, 
but Martine himself and some of his companions succeeded in 
getting off in one of the ship’s boats, and, after experiencing the 
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usual hardships and privations inseparable from shipwreck, 
they eventually managed to gain the port of Calcutta On 
arrival, Martine" was treated with great kindness He was post¬ 
ed to the cavalry as a Cornet, and was subsequently promoted 
to a Captaincy, with the command of a company of infantry. 
In his leisuie hours, he cultivated a taste for mathematics and 
engineering, and soon acquired considerable proficiency as a 
draftsman Accordingly, when the Company resolved to make 
a survey of the North-East of Bengal, Martine was selected to 
conduct the operations, and, having brought them to-a success¬ 
ful termination, he was shortly after deputed on a similar 
undertaking in the province of Oudh While so engaged, he 
resided principally at Lucknow There his ingenuity in several 
branches of mechanics, and his skill in the art of gunnery, 

' attracted the attention of the Nabab Vizier Shuja ud-daulah, 
who moved the Governoi in Council of Calcutta to consent to 
Martinets transfer to his service, as Superintendent of his artillery 
path and arsenal The present residence of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh was used as Martme’s Barud - 
kharta , or powder magazine 

* N Maitm soon acquired considerable influence at the Court 
of Lucknow He was confidential adviser to the Viafier m all 
matters of importance affecting the intei esffe of his territory, 
and gained the complete confidence alike of the ruler and 
his subjects His position in the Company's service, of course, 
rendered it impossible fur him to continue in Oudh mfter the 
completion of the work on which he had been engaged But 
the Vizier not wishing to part with Martine, the latter, who 
was charmed with the conditions and prospects of his new 
service, applied for and obtained pei mission to be fallowed 
to abandon his pay and allowances in the Company’# employ 
on condition that he should be allowed to retain Jhis rank, and 
continue lobe attached to the Vj^ier’s seivice 
% In the year 1775, Shuja-ud-daulah died and wak,.succeeded 
by his son Asaf ud-daulah, who likewise letained martine on 
his service It was chiefly during the teign of thf| prince, 
that Mai tine amassed the colossal fortunes whicbjao subse¬ 
quently acquired The new prince had a pa!feionj|(knounting 
almost to a constitutional infirmity, for the arts anq manufac¬ 
tures of Europe. Martine, perceiving the .prinCe’s weakness. 
Was not slow in setting himself to impose upon,# One day he 
procured two white mice, which he pjpefed in a beautiful white 
cage and exhibited to the Vijuer, Who, as tisual, wished imme¬ 
diately # to get possession of them, afli asked Martine at what 
price he would part with them. Marline, knowing the man 
Witl\ whom he had to deal, was deteimined to duve the most 
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ptofitable bargain he coultl He accordingly withstood all 
entreaties for several days At length, with seme ostensible 
feeling of reluctance, he agreed to sell the cage and the mice 
for Rs 10,000— a sum which the great potentate was willing 
to pay, but his minister persuaded him to wait a few days, 
in the hope that Martme might be induced to accept some 
abatement During *the progiess of the negotiations, how¬ 
ever, a man brought a cage full of white mice, and sold 
them to the prince for a nominal sum, to the great mortifica¬ 
tion of Martine 

l Whenever the prince invested m some piece *of mechanism, 
or other curiosity, Martine forthwith searched the world for 
something superior of the same kind , and his "spirit found no 
peace until he had procured and disposed of it to the prince 
at an immense profit At one time the prince’s room was 
embellished with vauous articles of the choicest description 
Amongst them were two mirrors of the largest size that the 
manufacturers of Great Britain could produce At Martme’s 
visit, the prince with childish glee expatiated on the beauties 
of his investment Not to be out-done, Martine immediately 
wrote off to France, where plate glass was cast of larger dimen¬ 
sions than in England, and procured two of the laigest size, 
v\ hich he sold to tfai punce at a fabulous price 
' In this way MarH§e made considerable sums of money 
Another source from which he derived a large income was 
by opening a barik, and establishing an extensive credit with 
the shroff and bankers of Oudh and the adjacent provinces 
The extraordinary degree of credit and favour which he thus 
acquired in the Vizier’s dominions induced all classes of people 
to repose implicit confidence in his power and his integrity 
In times of public commotion, the inhabitants flocked to 
him from all quartets to deposit their moveable property 
with him for ssffe custody at 12 per cent on its full value 
v Dating his residence at Lucknow, he continued to be borne 
on the Company's rolls as an officer, although he received 
no part of his salary from them After 25 years’ service, he 
rose to tto rank of Li«$itenant-Colonel In 1790, when the 
war with Tumoo broke out, he presented the Company, at his 
own exp6n$efwith a number of fine horses sufficient to mount 
a troop of cfvairy, and, m return for this service, he was given 
his Colonelcy Six V? ars later he received his Majoi-General¬ 
ship • * • 

v Martme was original^ a* member of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but he could Hot be^persyuaded to accept some, of its 
doctrines. He denounced its customs as prejudices, and 
described its ordinances as priestcraft It is said that the 
Roman Catholic priest at Lucknow* made several attempts to 
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interview this extraordinary man But, as he always came 
in the humtyp gatb of his order and was generally bare¬ 
footed, Maitme declined to admit him to audience on the 
ground that the poor priest exhibited no external maik 
of respectability 1 He, in short; abandoned his religion, but 
found no comfort in the other cieeds which he successively 
adopted, and perceiving, as he said, that their ways to heaven 
were even mote absurd than the faith m which he had been 
brought up, he eventually returned, though without conviction, 
to his original belief, and devoted his life to the relief of the 
poor and helpless He erected a spacious dwelling-house on 
the banks of the Goompti The ruling prince Asaf-ud-daulah 
was <-o struck with the grandeur of the building, that he offered 
Marline Rs *1,00000 for it Marline held out for a veiy much 
larger sum, but, before the bargain was concluded, Asaf ud- 
daulah died, and Martine, fearing that the prince’s successors 
would possess tliemselves of it, resolved to convert it into a 
mausoleum foi himself, as no Mahomedan will evei live in a 
house in which a man has been buued ‘ When I am dead,” 
runs the duection m his will, “ which I suppose will happen at 
Lucknow, unless in the field of honor against an enemy, if at 
Lucknow or anywhere else, I request that my body may be 
salted, put in spirits, or embalmed, and deposited in a leaden 
coffin made of sheet lead in my godown , and this coffin is to 
be put in another one of sissou wood, of thick planks of two 
inches thick, and deposited in the cave of my monument, or 
house, at Luckperra, calkd Constantia, m the cave in the small 
lound room north-east, two feet of masonry to be raised ovei 
me and coveied with marble which is to bear the following 
inscription —Major-General Claude Martine, born at Lyons, 
Januaiy, 1735 > «*rnved in India as a common soldier, and died at 
Lucknow on 13th September 1800, and lie' is buried m this 
tomb , pray for soul • ” 

' 1 he building in which he is buried, is known as the Mar- 

tin»6re, or “ Constantia ” from his motto “ Lahore et Constantia ” 
His tomb is a simple sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and it 
ouginally had at each angle a grenadier in full uniform! stand¬ 
ing with binds reversed, in an attitude of guef During the 
Mutiny of 1857, this building was held by the rebels, who dug 
up Martino’s tomb in the hope of discovering treasure, but, 
being disappointed in their expectations; they scattered his 
bones Some of .these weie, however, subsequently recovered 
and restored to their resting-place • Fiom his constant associa¬ 
tion with the ministers and # nobles of the Court of Lucknow, 
Martine adopted sevcial of the Mahomedan ways pf life and 
thinking. He marned a Persian lady named Goree Beebee, or 
pair Lady, who, when eight years of age, was sold to him by an 
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unset upulous French vagabond named Car6, who went about 
to the different Native Counts of the period throughout India, 
selling beautiful Circassian and Persian girls. When Goree 
Beebee attained the age of fifteen, she was married to Claude 
Martine She survived him by several years and lies buried in the 
mosque in rear of the Martnybrc alongside the tomb of Hodson 
of Hudson's Horse, who fell at the final captute of Lucknow in 
1858, during the ( stoiming of the Begum Kothie in Huzrutgung 
Up to the present day there may be seen 111 the Martinidre an 
original painting of this lady by Zoffany 

A very prominent featuie 111 Martine’s character was his 
great hospitality As a matter of general convenience he 
pet nutted European traveller, as well as the English residents 
of the province of Oudh, in need of a change of air, to have 
the run of his bungalow “ for a month and beyond the month 
“unless another family wanted it," Thus William Hodges,* 
the celebi ated painter recoids that, after a fatiguing journey, 
he arrived at Lucknow suffering from violent dysenteiy and 
palpitation of the heart Mai tine, hearing of his condition, invit¬ 
ed him to his bungalow, where, by gieat and gentle care and the 
admimstiation of suitable remedies, Hodges recovered, and, 
he gratefully attributed his iccoveiy to the tender nuising of 
Maitinc During his stay at Lucknow, Hodges painted several 
of his famous pictures , amongst them a view of the palace of 
the Nabob at Mucchhce Bhowan This was a most pictuiesque 
building, piesentmg the appearance of an ancient castle, and 
was pleasantly situated on the banks of the Goompti Un¬ 
happily, it no longer exists 

t One of the favourite pastimes indulged in at the Court of 
Lucknow during the reign of Nabob Vizier Asaf-ud-daulah was 
that of cock fighting Like all sports connected with the training 
of buds and with wild beast fights cock-fighting is believed to 
be of Oriental origin Even to the present day, there aie but 
few sports wjhich afford a better field for gambling to the natives 
of Lucknow than cock-fighting The Nabob himself always 
took a keen and a personal interest in these contests He 
encouiagcd them as a means of bringing together people of alt 
ranks, who, by partaking in the general diversion, became ac¬ 
quainted and entcied into good fellowship with each other 
At these public exhibitions Claude Mai tine was generally the 
ccntial figuie He was probably the most successful bleeder 
of his time in th^ country, and he made consideiable sums of 
money by his buds, Indeed, the Court of Lucknow soon acquir¬ 
ed sucji a notoi lety for ,cock-fighting, even in England, that 
Colonel M01 daunt, one of the most enthusiastic cockers ever 
known, was induced to proceed to Lucknow with his birds to pit 
them against Marline's Colonel Mordaunt possessed one of the 
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best strains of game cocks in England, and bad an unbroken re¬ 
cord in cock-fighting. After a few contests, however, at Luck¬ 
now, he soon discovered that Martme’s game-fowls were superior 
to the best that he himself could ever hope to produce, and he 
was completely vanquished A very clever picture w«is painted 
try Zoffany of the celebrated mam fought at Lucknow in 1786 
between Colonel Mordaunt and the Nabob, which contains por¬ 
traits of the distinguished personages who,assisted thereat 
' The most conspicuous figure in the crowd is the portly 
Nabob, with his hands outstretched towards Martine, evidently 
excited over the issue of the contest that is proceeding between 
the winged combatants Somewhat m rear, seated on an emi¬ 
nence, is Zoffany himself, calmly surveying the scene, brush 
m hand In the back-ground may be observed the indispen¬ 
sable nautch girls, regaling the assembly with the sweet strains 
•of Indian songs, while the bJmties with their mashaqs are 
quenching the thirst of the fatigued spectators within and 
without the huge tent Tins excellent picture was long an 
ornament bf the Daulat Khanah—an old palace at Lucknow , 
Mrs Parkes in her 11 Wanderings ” mentions having seen it at her 
' visit to Lucknow in January 1831, and describes it as “ fast 
ifkllmg’ into decay ” The punts of the picture by Earlom 
are well known to collectors of valuable engravings, but are 
now very scarce In the Shah Najaf of Lucknow, the Mauso¬ 
leum of Gliiaz-ud-din Haider, the first king of Oudh, there is at 
present a painting by a native artist which contains traces of 
the *' motif” of this picture It was painted to order, and from 
memory, after the Mutiny, to replace a replica of the original 
which was destroyed during the Stirling events of 1857* 

A A very amusing incident is related of Zoffany during his 
stay at Lucknow m Claude Martine’s house In a humorous 
moment he painted a full-sized picture of Nabob Asuf-ud- 
daulah in high cajgtcature It was exhibithd in Martine’s 
bungalow, which was a rendezvous for all classes of natives, 
who datly flocked thither to transact business with Martine 
The fact of its existence was, therefore, quickly communicated 
to the prince His first tmpulse was to decapitate the painter 
and dismiss Martine, Fortunately, however, for the culprit and 
his abettor, the prince, before taking any action in the matter, 
sent for and consulted Colonel Mordaunt, the cock-fighter, and 
mutual friend of the parties concerned nr the farce Thq 
Colonel, on arrival, found the prince foaming with rage?and 
about to proceed with a body of rabble attendants to Martine’s 
Tke Nabob explained the cause of his great indignation , but 
Mordaunt, with considerably tact, succeeded in arguing the irate 
ptance in\o a state of calmness, aild induced him to postpone 
the execution of his vengeance till the following day* Mordaunt 
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then retired, and, as privately and expeditiously as possible, sent 
Zoffany intelligence of the storm that was biewing “ No time 
'* was lost, ” telates the chronicler of the incident, “and the laugh- 
“ able caricature was in a few hours changed by the magic biush 
14 of Zoffany into a superb portrait, highly ornamented, and so 
“ inimitably resemblant of thte Vizier, that it has been preferred 
*' to all that have been taken at sittings The Vizier did not fail 
“ to come, his mind being full of anxiety for the honour of his 
“dignified peison, attended by Mordaunt, whose feelings for his 
frieud's fate were speedily dissipated when, on entering the 
portrait chamber, the picture in question shone forth so 
superbly as to astonish the Vizier and to sully even the 
splendour which his equipage displayed on the occasion Asaf- 
ud-daulah was delighted, hurried the picture home, gave Zof¬ 
fany Rs io } ooo for it, and ordered the person who bad 
informed him of the supposed caricature, to have his ears and 
nose cut off Mordaunt, however, was equally successful m 
obtaining the poor fellow’s pardon, and, as the Nabob would 

* not detain him as a servant, he very generously made him one 
“ of his pensioners ” 

* The house m which this occurrence took place, was the 
Farhat Baksh, on the banks of the Goompti It adjoins the 
Chutter Munzil, and is now used as the station libiary It was 
built by Martine himself, and was sold by him to the Nabob for 
the fabulous sum of fifty lakhs of rupees The basement stoiey 
contained two caves, oi recesses, within the banks of the river, 
on a level with ife surface w hen at its lowest ebb In these 
caves, Martine generally luted in the hot season and lcmained 
in them till the commencement of the monsoon, when the use 
m the river compelled him to remove He then ascended 
another storey to apartments fitted up in the manner of a grotto. 
and when th< further rise of the rivei brought its surface on a 
level with these, he proceeded to the third ’stoiey, or ground- 
floor, which overlooked the river at its greatest height On 
the next storey above that, a handsome saloon, raised on 
arcades, projecting ovei the river, fotmed his spring and winter 
habitation By this ingenious contrivance, he managed to 
preset ve a tolerably equable temperature throughout the 
different seasons of the year 

During the construction of this building Martine resided 
principally%t a place called Biposi Najafgarh, about sixteen 
miles *east of CawTipore, where he carried on extensive indigo 
operations The present town, known by fins name, is erected 
on the site of Martinet Factory He held the lease of the 
estate from the Oudh Government for Rs 12,000 His nephew 
succeeded him; but, «he being incapable of managing the 
concern, it became heavily embarrassed, and ultimately the 
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factory and the gardens passed into the hands of a Hattras 
Bunniah * 

< In his artilleiy yard at Lucknow, Martmc frequently amused 
himself and astonished the Nabob and nobles of his court, bv 
the manufacture of an-balloons Ihe Prince wae so struck 
with the mechanism of these ufctruments, and was so anxious 
to witness some practical expenenee of the uses to which they 
could be put, that he commanded Maitiae to manufacture one 
large enough to accommodate twenty men in the ascent 
Martme at once expostulated and pointed out the perils con¬ 
nected with the expenment The Nabob, however, bade him 
proceed with the manufacture, while he undertook to provide 
the twenty men for Martme Happily the expenment never 
came off During the last fifteen years of his life, Martme 
* was afflicted with a most painful malady Dreading the pros¬ 
pect of a surgical operation, he elected to treat himself The 
self-imposed toitures which he endured m the course of his 
tieatment must have been excruciatingly painful and so difficult 
of execution, that the record of the circumstance would be open 
to grave suspicion, were it not vouched foi on the positive 
testimony of most respectable witnesses At any rate, he 
effected a complete cure of himself Some years later, however, 
he had a relapse, and, as he had not the heart to resort to a 
repetition of his own treatment, he allowed the disease to 
take its course, and finally succumbed to it on the 13th Sep¬ 
tember 1800 

Although RJartme's position in the Company's service and his 
subsequent residence in OudU brought him into contact with 
all classes of Englishmen, he acquired but an imperfect 
knowledge of our language , nor was he 111 any way retfiarkable 
}for his knowledge of law Yet, in spite of these disabilities, 
/he chose to write his will in English Indeed, he appears to 
• have been conscious of his imperfections in'thesc respects In 
bequeathing a sum of Rs 3,50,000 sicca rupees to the educa¬ 
tional institution at Calcutta which bcais the name of La 
Maittnuhe after its founder, he modestly declares that he is 
* little able to make any airangement for such an institution,’* 
and expresses a hope that either the Government, or the 
Supicmc Court, will devise the best institution for the public 
good The chief/and almost the only stipulations prescribed 
in his brief notice of the subject are, that it shalb be for the 
good of the town of Calcutta , that children of either sex 
shall be admissibly to it, and, after having* been educated 
shall be apprenticed to some trade, or married , that it shall bear 
the title of La Maitimdre , and that an inscription in large 
legible Characters, that it was founded by him, shall be fixed* 
m some conspicuous pact of the building This vagueness 
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of specification led to a protracted law-suit in the Supreme 
Cornt of Calcutta It began on 20th June 1816 and was con-”* 1 
eluded on 10th May 1836 Sir Edwatd Ryan, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, who .decided the case, described it as ‘ one of the most 
“ difficult and complicated siyts ever presented to any Couit” 
The will contains an cxpicss dnection that the anniversary of 
Mattme’s death shall be commemorated at Calcutta by the 
grant of a “ premium’of a few rupees or othei thing, and a medal 
“ to the most deserving virtuous boy or gnl, 01 both, to such 
“ that have come out of the school, or aic still in it, and this 
“ ib to be done on the same day in the month I died That 
“ day those that are to be married are to have a seimon preach- 
“ ed at the chuich to the boys and girls of the school, after- 
“ waids a public dinner for the whole, and a toast to be drink'd 
“ m memory of the foundator” It has not been found practi-* 
cable to adhere to the matrimonial clause of these injunctions, 
but in other respects, the directions are observed He left a laige 
sum for the endowment of a College at Lucknow, which likewise 
is called after him, by the name of La Martim&re It is also 
known as Constantia In reference to this building he says 
“My Constantia House is never to be sold It is to serve as 
“ a monument, or tomb, to deposit my body in, and the house 
“ is to serve as a College for educating children and men in 
“ the English language and religion ” 

In this flourishing institution, 100 foundationers are fed, 
clothed and educated fiee of all charge, and in addition 100 
boarders are enteitamed at a chaige less than the average 
expenditure “ Ma^ny of our old foundationers,’ writes the 
Principal in his repoit on the operations of this College for the 
ycai 1883, “ look back to the school with feelings of affection, 

“ showing that it has supplied for them, as well as any school 
“ can do, the plate of friends and home A bright futuie is, 

“ in many instances, opened out to gifted, hardworking boys, 

“ who, but for the bounty of Claude Martine, would have had but 
“ a gloomy look out w 

To his relations at Lyons he bequeathed .£25,000 and he left 
a similar sum tp the Municipality of that city, to be applied for 
the benefit of the poor within its jurisdiction Out of the residue, 
he provided for his dependants and left large sums for chari¬ 
table purposes The Will concludes with a curious exposition 
of the p«nciples*by which he regulated his conauct in all his 
concerns He declares that self interest was his sole object 
in life, that the sms of vyhich he had been guilty were gieat and 
manifold, and he ends by praying for the forgiveness of God, 
which he hopes this sincere Confession of his wickedness will 
avail to obtain 
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ART VII -THE HINDUS OF PURI IN ORISSA AND 

THEIR RtElGION 

T HE Hindus form more than 96 per cent of the total 
population of the Distuct of Puri Among this number 
are included the semi-Hinduized tribes, and not without good 
reason, seeing that it is not easy to dtaw a shaip line of de¬ 
marcation between them and the Hindus pioper Betweui the 
pure Hindus and the semi-Aboriginal low castes there aie 
several intermediate Sudra castes, which are, in a gieat meusuie, 
made up of non-Aryan elements The following are the moat 
* important castes In Puri — 

Pun Hindus —Brahmins and Karans (akin to Kayasths 
of Bengal) 

Intermediate Sudra Castes —Bhandari (barber), Chasa Od 
(cultivator,), Gourah (cowheids), Guduja (aitizans, 
Kamars (blacksmiths), Miiikars 

Semt-Hmduised Tnbes and Aborigines —Baun, Dhobi, 
Kaudia, Harhi, Pin, Kandh, Sivar 

The Brahmins are divided into two well marked classes, viz , 
thciVaidiks, or the followers of the Vedas, and the Laukik, or 
woildiy It is needless to speak here of the Vaidik Brahmins 
but the status of Laukik Brahmins is peculiar in Oussa 
They are sub-divided tftto Sama Brahmins# 1 e, those who cul¬ 
tivate the sama, or yam, and Mdstdn Brahmins, 1 e , those who 
plough their lands with their own hands In Bengal, at least, 
no Brahmin would touch the plough, or himself cultivate garden 
produce Sir W W * Hunter is of opinion that these Laukik 
Brahmins represent the original Aryan settlers in the distuct 
Orissa# or Kalmga, was well known to the Indo-Aiyans from 
a very early period, but only as the abode of a primitive non- 
Aryan race Bandhayan# one of the earliest of the Sutrakars 
of the Vedas, divided the then known Hindu world into three 
zones, or cucies, as it weie, which were regarded with diffeient 
degrees of esteem by the Indo-Aryans Kalmga was included 
in the third circle—embracing Eastenr and Northern Bengal, 
and the Eastern seaboaid, from Onssa to the* Krishna River, 
and some portion of Southern India This circfe was looked 
Upon with ruch a degree of contemptnhat a peison travelling 
in it had to expiate the sin by a sacnfice * 

, 1... .. . » » ■ f . ... . —— * —————— 

* l r ufe Dutt’* Ancient India, Vul II 
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It cannot be ascertained .with any approach to accuracy 
when the Aryans first migrated into Kalinga , but there seems 
to be little doubt that they immigrated long before it had 
become a stronghold of Buddhism An inscription in one of 
the celebrated Khandgiri caves shows that one Aira was a 
powerful Buddhist King of Kalinga The age of King Aira, 
according to Dr Rajeqdia Lai a Mitra, ranged between 416 B C, 
and 316 B C We touch firmer historical ground when Asoka, 
that ardent patron of Buddhism, caused a senes of edicts to 
be inscribed on the Dhauli rock, near Bhuvaneswar One of ' 
the edicts cleat ly shows that there were Brahmins at the time 

In 474 A C, Yajati Kesau, the first king of the Kesart line, 
subjugated the Buddhists (the Yavans, as they are called in the 
Palm-leaf Records in the Jagannath Temple) He is reputed 
to have brought ten thousand families of Brahmins into Ka¬ 
linga The Vaidik Brahmins aie their descendants, who set 
themselves up as Aryans of the highest class cutting off the 
Jus Connubn between themselves and the Laukik Brahmins 

Next to the Brahmins, come the Karans They probably 
represent the Vaisyas of old. The pernicious custom of keep- 
mg girls Of lower castes in the family still prevails among 
them to some extent Their illegitimate children had becomd 
so numerous that they now form a caste by themselves called 
& ha gar peshd 

There are still a few purely aboriginal tribes tn Pun The 
S&vars, once a great Jtolanan tribe, mentioned by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, are now a straggling race of day-labourers and wood¬ 
cutters They are the Gibeomtes of Orissa, and are still out¬ 
side the Hindu caste-system, their customs being, in most res¬ 
pects in direct contrast to those of the Hindus These people 
are naturally to be found in large numbers, just where the Aryan 
invasion and cohqftest by the Aryans would necessanly diive 
them, vtz , in .hills and fastnesses As the stteam of Aiyan 
invasion passed from the North southwards, it swept these non- 
Aryan tribes, who would not bow their necks to the conqueror^ 
into mountains and hills They remained completely isolated, 
and were regarded as among the dregs of impurity, eating beef 
and pork, evciything that the Hindus abhor, and worshipping 
demons, or spirits of their deified ancestors 

As time polled on, some of these aboriginal tribes migrated 
into the plains, and, by a process of incorporation and assimila¬ 
tion, became gradually Hinduizcd and hung loosely on the 
skirts q£ the main body *of the Hindus, retaining several of 
their primitive customs. The Kandhs of the hills are a putely 
aboriginal race with a njligton afhd polity of their own, but those 
who have migrated into the plains, have gradually adopted 
a settled life, copying Hindu rites and becoming fused avith 
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general Hindu community Mr W, Taylor, who was the Sub- 
chvisional Magistrate of the Khoorda Sub-division in Puri for 
more than is years, and who knew the people well* thus des¬ 
cribes them — 

“ The Khands, or Santias, are both aboriginal tribes, but 
those inhabiting the Banpur Mdls have no connection with the 
Kandhs and Santias of Gumsoor and Bopl They are, in fact, 
completely Hmduized They venciatc the cow and observe 
all Hitfdu festivals, and, in fact, haqk upon themselves as Hindus 
of good caste The orthodox Hindus of Khoorda look upon 
the semi civilized Khands, as.of fairly good caste, and will 
put up in thpir village, or lodge in the house of a Khandh, 
although they* toould consider themselves polluted by doing 
such things in*the villages of Savars, Bauns and other abongi- 
nal races of Khoorda ” 

Tfus process of Hinduization, obseivable even now, must 
have gone op upon a mote extensive scale in tunes of yore It 
, should be borne in mind that, in olden times, there weie several 
lCspeclable non-Aryan tribes in India All of them could not 
have been savages We read in the Vedas of wealthy Dasyus 
and their “ seven castles ” and “ ninety forts, ” which shows 
dearly that they had attained some measuie of civilization It is 
thetefore not unlikely that the- Aryan immigrants peacefully 
settled down on the soil with these respectable non-Aryans, and 
thfrt, fiom their amalgamation, arose a mixed population which 
became in time almost completely ITinduized .in religion and 
social usages, and w*as ultimately gatheied together into separate 
Sudra castes. Brahmins aie employed by these castes for 
religious and ceremonial purposes, but they aie not received on 
equal terms by the high class Brahmins It is worthy of re¬ 
mark that the countcrpat ts of some of these Unya castes in Ben¬ 
gal, , the Nobosaks , arc ministered to by high class Biahtmns, 
and do not allow their widows to remany, as the Unya castes 
do. Among these intermediate Sudra castes in Orissa, it is 
usual with a widow to many one of the youngei brothers of 
her late husband Fading this^she may marry any one not 
within prohibited dcgiees Again, the dead are usually burnt, 
but recourse is sometimes had to what seems to be the older 
and abongmal nte of burial The caste-systcm in Onssa thus 
appears to be moie loosely organized, and more plastic than in 
Bengal, and this makes it possible, on’ tha one hand, for out¬ 
siders to be admitted into an alieady organized caste, and, on 
tjhe other, for the members of the tsame caste to raise them¬ 
selves to membership of some higher caste tor instance, the 
Ck 4 fa#,&n exceedingly numerous caste in Orissa, when they 
becqxne wealthy, raise themselves to membership of the lower 
el$Mtc$Qf Karans, and assume the respectable title of Mah&nti 
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Thus Hinduism in Orissa, in its social aspects, while it ac¬ 
cepts the customs and internal life of c iste as the proper and 
normal status of that caste, holds out to all an ascending scale 
of ceremoifial puuty The backward aboriginal tribes out¬ 
side the pale of Hinduism, likfe the Kandhs, setup a Hindu god, 
get a Hindu priest to minister to them, adopt some of the 
customs of the puie Hindus, and thus become, in tune, recog¬ 
nized as low-eJass Hindus ^Thc more encigetic, again, of 
low-castes vvitlun the pale 01 Hinduism, like the Chdsd Od, 
gradually laise themselves to higher standards of ceiemomal 
purity, and the more wealthy members among them even 
raise themselves to membci ship of some higher castes It is 
thus seen that not only does Hinduism in Orissa, even at 
the piescnt moment, absorb the less civilized aboriginal tribes 
outside its pale, but theie is also a piocess of evolution 
in active opeiation among the recognized t^mdu castes them¬ 
selves Hinduism ceitainly has not as yet exhausted its man¬ 
date, at all events, in Orissa 

We now come to speak of the religion of the Hindus of 
Pun Jagaunath is the great god of the people of Orissa 
All who call themselves Hindus are entitled to worship him,* 
and, excepting the pronounced aboriginal tribes and those low- 
castes who are engaged in offensive occupations, all are entitled 
to enter the piecmcts of the temple Foi the excluded 
classes, theie is # an image at the entrance gate called Patlt 
Paban Han, to whom they can offei their homage 

The worship of Jagannath is, for the highest minds among 
the Hindus, a pute system of theism To the polytheistic 
multitude, it pffers the infinite phases of divinity as objects 
of worship, and provides, for their delectation, an infinite 
number of inualaand ceremonies Ip a woid, it supplies the 
spiritual requirements of diffeient classes of Hindus in 
different stages of their intellectual development Under its 
bioad all receptive roof, doctimes the most divergent find a 
resting place There yon see the learned pundit of the 
Sankarachaiya monastery seeking salvation by the way of Splii- 
tual knowledge Here you find a large number of Saiva 
Sanyasis voluntarily enduimg excruciating torture and misery, 
and seeking absorption mfco the Deity by severe austerities 
You also^iee a large number of devotees consecrating their 
entire soul, as it* were, to Han, with the outpounngs of its 
love and affection Jagaunath is an unsectarian name All 
Hindu se<jts worship at its shi me The followers of Sankara- 
charya, Ramanaya, Ramanai^d, Kabir, Chaitanya, and Ninak 
ate to be seen doing homage to the great god liven the 
Jains of the Djgambara sect flock to the temple at a certain 
season of the year. The common link of ail these sfcctS is 
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thefa^elief id the supremacy* of Jagannath ; and their differ 
enfjrfltopiialst til the character which they assign to his supre 
maty, iri their religious and other piactices- founded op th< 
nature of such beliefs, and in tfttelr sectarian marks 

Or* Rajendra Lal^ Mitt a has shown that Pun was an ancient 
Seat of Buddhism , «and the Idols of Jagannath, BaladebC Su 
bhadra and* Chrakra are meie copies of the mystic titono 
grams of Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha and the Wheel of the 
Law. That which was conjectural, or speculative, has been 
proved to demonstration, by the discovery, foitunately made 
by us, pf an image of Buddha in the Sun Temple, within the 
enclosute of the great temple Dr Mitt a says —■" It (the Sun 
Temple) contains a small image of the sun seated on a cai 
, drawn by ^even horses Right in fiont of the figure on the 
throne there are the images of Rddhd and Krishna, which 
cover it from the view of the faithful The object of thus 
secreting the figuie none would, or could, tell me” Our guide 

f ave different version of the images to be seen in the Sun 
emple, which consists of two rooms, inner and outer In 
the outer room, there are two metal images—which our £uidc 
told us are those of the sun and the moon In the inner 
room, which is very dark, there is a small stone image seated 
on a small car drawn by seven horses This the priests called 
Dhammaraj, but there can be no doubt that it is an image of 
the sun Behind this small stone image, theref is a hfe-size 
stone image m a sitting posture, with crossed leg*; The inter¬ 
val between these two is so small that it is with difficulty 
that the latter figure can be seen The wall against which the 
image of the sun rests, rises from the middle «of the thighs 
of the sitting figure and almost touches its nose Accom¬ 
panied by two friends, we scrutinized the figure with great 
care, and no doubt was left in our mind that it is an image 
of Buddha The object of thus concealing the image is thus 
apparent Hindus are not iconoclasts, they simply hide away 
the figure from the sight of the faithful 

Pun was for a long time a stronghold of Buddhistic faith It 
would appear that, some hundreds of yeais ago, theie .stood on 
the shoie of the Bay of Bengal a Buddhist shrine, built on 
sandstone, and a second shrine more inland The Mtes of these 
shrines ware at Pun and Satyabati, about 12 ipile-* to'its north. 
Dr. Mitra has shown that Bhubaneswara (the ancient Kahnga- 
Nagari,' was the? capital of a gteat Buddhist King, Aira, who 
flourished between 416 and 316 B C Asoka recorded his edicts 
On the Dhault rock m 242 B C„ and* in the middle of the seventh 
century of the Christian Eta, Huen Tsang, the great Chinese 
traveller, found that, although Brahmanism was in the as¬ 
cendant at* the time of hi& visit to Kahnga, Buddhism still 
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maintained its ground. The Kesari Dynasty gave a currency 
to the worship of Siva, but *was unable to exterminate Bud¬ 
dhism altogether Rumania Bhatta and Sankaracharya, m 
the eighth and ninth centuries of the Chtistian Era, were 
the most uneompromising antagonists of Buddhistic faith, but 
they did not produce muph impression on the masses The 
message of equality preached by Buddhism was grateful to 
the despised and lowly Sudras, and its superior moral tone 
commended itself to the conscience of myriads, to whom the 
learned disquisitions of Brahminic philosophy were a meaning¬ 
less puzzle Several Vishnu reformeis, or revivalists, then 
arose and made the worship of Vishnu popular The doctune 
of the identity of Buddha and Vishnu, says Dr Mitra, which was 
begun to be preached in the middle of the thud century, 
must have acquired such firmness as to render* it easy for 
Yajriti Kesari to give it currency and apptopnate the Buddhist 
shnne of Pun to the service of Vishnu, The Vishnu refor¬ 
mers—Ramanuj, Ramanand and Kabir—changed the doctrinal 
basis of Buddhism, but retained, to a large extent, the forms 
of woiship, the rites, the code of its morals, and its doctrine 
of the spmtual equality of man But still Buddhism did not 
altogether disappear from Pun It is stated that, even at the 
time of Pratap Rudra Deb (1504-1532), of the Kesari Dynasty, 
there were theological discussions as to the relative merits 
of Buddhism and Brahminism, and that the king oscillated 
between the two It was Chaitanya, the great apostle of 
Jagannath, who •infused altogether a new life into the old 
Brahminic system, while the vitality of Buddhistic faith was 
fast oozing out, and converted the masses of Orissa whole¬ 
sale into Vaisnaism For eighteen years, he lived and 
laboured in Puri, engaged in teaching and controversy, and m 
intent meditation on Han He regarded the Supreme Being 
not merely as an’object of highest revet ence, but also of 
deepest love—such love as the milk-maids of Bnndaban felt 
for their beloved Krishna, such love as fascinated the whole 
soul and expelled all inferior affections and desires An ins¬ 
cription on the Jaya-Bijaya Gate of the Great Temple, shows 
that, at his instance, King Pratapa Rudra ordered the mystic 
songs of Jaydeb to be sung before the Great Jagannath 
Before this realistic theology, this conception of a personal 
Deity, the impersonal abstractions of Buddhism finally suc¬ 
cumbed Chaitanya's dogma of Bhakti, mote fascinating, and 
perhaps easier of. practice, than the Buddhist dogma of Karma, 
stole away the hearts of the masses. Buddhism thus died a 
natural death, for want of upholders. 
vol xciti] , • 9, 
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But the dying system left certain traces of its influence 
behind. Within the hallowed entlosure of the temple, caste- 
distinctions are not recognized , in the presence of the Lord 
of the World, all men are equal In imitation of Buddhist 
monasteries, several Hindu maths have been «• established. 
There are now moie than two hundred Hindu monasteries in 
$*uri, some of which are uchly endowed 

N K Bose c.s. 



Art VIII —SOME NOTES ON WORK AND WORKERS 
IN A SUB-DIVISION OF*THENUDDEA DISTRICT 

I N the somewhat dreary task of revising Census Schedules 
and endeavouring to train a host of villagers to perform 
the by no means easy woik of enumeration, one, now and again, 
came across some not uninteresting local, or even general, 
popular trait which cannot well survive the process of absttac¬ 
tion, and appear in the published recoids of the Census Many 
details also of the character and life of the villagets which pass 
under one’s daily notice in the Cutcherry and in the field, and 
from their veiy famihanty almost escape observation, are 
biought before one more prominently and with more ordeily 
sequence on seeing the varying lives of the people giadually 
unfolded in the Census books I have, theiefote, thought it 
woith while to jot down here my Census leflections on the 
population among whom I woik, much as they have occutred to 
me duung the past few weeks 

In the aiea about which I am wilting, the most 

numeious class of woikers are the Chdshds, ot cultivatois, and 
the typical cultivatoi i> a Muhamadan It is of course tiue 
that there are many Hindus occupied m tilling the soil, but the 
bulk of the husbandmen are Mussulmans Of the Hindus, a 
number aie engaged in the simple lutal trades which supply 
the cultivator with the few wants he has over and above his 
d&l bh&t Othcis, again, belonging to the cultivating castes, and 
whose ancestors were occupied in ploughing the land, have, m 
the midst of a duller Muhamadan population, lisen above their 
former station and perform the literate woik connected with the 
agriculture and trade of the district Whatever may be the 
case in the higher social grades, theie can be no doubt that, 
among the mixed peasantry of these parts, the Hindus are more 
intelligent and moie leady to take advantage of an opportunity 
than are their Muhamadan neighbouis 
Chief among those who have risen, thiough peiforming the 
more difficult work incident to agriculture and the trade in 
agricultural products, ate the Koibartas They are cultivators 
by caste, and formerly were, one and all, cultivators by trade 
Now> although many still follow the plough, others are to be 
found as small landholders, petty grain merchants, zemmdary 
naibs, money-lenders, and tli like , whilst otheis drift to Cal¬ 
cutta, or enter the terrestnal paradise of the mral native—the 
service of Government .They are even somewhat ashanflcd of 
then; former occupations, and caused difficulty dunng the 
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Census, by objecting to be entered as what they are— Chasht- 
Kotbartas It wasnot until the *Shastras had been examined 
and one of the chi# local Koibartas had publicly announced 
his intention of adhering to his proper title, that they would 
at all consent to listen to reason * 

There are of course Ch&shdS and Ckdshds Some are com¬ 
paratively well-to-do, cultivating, by their labourers a consider¬ 
able tract of land , others, again, raise but a precarious subsis¬ 
tence from a few bigahs The local method of estimating a 
Villager's wealth and position is by the number of his ploughs 
Thus, he is known as a one plough man, a two plough man, and 
so on. There is more in this than meets the eye The plough 
Itself is not an object of great value, but here, by the plough, is 
meant, not only the instrument, but also the cattle who draw it, 
and cattle are the chief accumulated wealth, the main capital, of 
the rayats. The system, indeed, reminds one of the method of 
the Homeric age, in which wealth of all kinds was measuied m 
oxen The one plough man is only a remove from the 
labourer, the two plough man is a small yeoman, whilst a 
villager with four or five ploughs is bhadra lok —a substantial 
person—■„ and forms one of the panchjon who are tefeired to m 
matters of strife, and who are looked up to as the great men of 
the village A Muhamadan cultivator, however, never grows 
rich He may attain to some comfort if blest with sturdy 
sons and a little foresight, but he rarely rises much above his 
original position It is the zemmdary servant the small trader, 
or, even the artificer, who occasionally makes a little fortune and 
starts as a petty landlord, but hardly ever the Chaskd This 
fact is as remarkable as it is to be deplored Nature has blest 
these cultivators with a climate and soil of astonishing fertility 
broad rivers intersect their country, depositing, year by year, 
an alluvial silt, m which the scattered seeds burst into life, all 
the year round , rich grains cover the surface of the earth, and 
every season is a harvest time The Legislature, again, has 
provided them with a system of tenancy which favours the 
agriculturist pethaps more than any other land-law known to 
the jurist Yet the wealth of the soil never clings to them, and 
for the most part, they endure a life of hardship and toil, with 
the reward of but a scanty subsistence Much has been written 
m explanation of these facts, and the subject is too large and 
impqrtant a one for me to enter into m the course «of these few 
pages Stupidity, certain forms of sloth, lack of foresight, but 
few wants to stimulate to exertion, wastefulness in matters 
connected with custom and caste, aad the practice of satisfying 
today’s wants with the produce of to-morrow's labour—traits 
$qch as these, indicate, perhaps, the Ijnes on which the investi¬ 
gation must be earned out, and the cure, if there be one, applied. 
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And surely there must be a cure for the Bengali is capable, and 
constantly capable, of much hard work and endurance , differing, 
in this respoct, widely from the Southern European with whom 
he is sometimes compared •Picture the life of the Chdshd 
during the months of ploughing and sowing At dawn he hies 
him to the fields, his plough borne over the shoulder, attached 
to it a hookah , and a pair of light sandals to protect his feet 
from the clods Before him trudge his two bullocks/ patient 
and toilful as himself, possessing, indeed, much m common 
with him All through the long morning hours will he scratch 
at the soil with his tooth-pick of a plough, resting now and 
again foi gossip and a pull at the hookah The hookah is the 
comforter of the ChdsMs life, the enduring joy of his exist¬ 
ence He commences to taste of its joys whilst yet in early 
childhood, through youth and manhood it is his constant 
companion, and he lays it down only with his life At noon¬ 
day a longer rest is taken and the mid-day meal devoured 
Then to work again, until the villages, dotted over the boundless 
plain, grow misty m the fading glow, and round them the 
unsavoury vapouis gather in long white whisps Then home, 
to oil the body, bathe 111 the nearest muddy pool, and pat take 
of the frugal supper, with, perhaps, if times are good, a little 
tieat of fish or vegetables Then more smoking and gossiping, 
and—to bed The headmen of the village, who do not work 
in the field, rise again in the middle of the night, light their 
hookas , and pay conversational visits to their neighbours and 
friends But the Chdshd, when he lies down to rest, sleeps like 
a log until, with day break, the round of toil commences afresh 
I cannot but conceive that workers like these are capable of 
material and social prosperity 

Education is spreading, even amongst the ChdsMs , and one 
of the most interesting results of the present Census will be the 
detailed information given under this head But education fails, 
with the Chdshd, to pioduce the effects one might hope to see 
alongside its development, for the Chdsha takes his education 
in a quite peculiar way It is the worthy ambition of a culti¬ 
vating family to have, at any rate, one of the sons taught m the 
local patshala to read through his nose, to write and to cypher 
But it is ttoj expected, or desired, that the youngster, on leaving 
school, will carry on his ancestral calling with greater energy 
and skill than hi$ relatives , on the contrary, it is, amongst the 
Musulman Chdshds , the undisputed privilegebf the semi-educated 
youth never to $oil his hands with the plough Sometimes he 
enters Zemindah or Mahajant service, and may rise, .whether 
or not with proportionate benefit to his environment, being, 
perhaps, a matter of doubt, but, if he has not the opportunity 
or inclination to do this, he will, clh the strength of his fragment 
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of learning, idle through the rest of hts life, his family being 
quite content to toil and support him in his dignified ease 
There are, however, times when he comes to the fote His aid 
Is important when a little difference concerning rent or accounts 
arises with the landlord or maliajan, and even more so when 
the family enters into litigation lie then becomes a 
mam instiument in the elaborate instruction and rehearsal 
which piecedes the institution or defence of an impottant 
case. Not only is the dignity of our young literate shown by 
his exemption from the labours of the held, he also marks 
his exalted degree by a change of name His simple father 
*5 a Shekh, or, if a three or four plough man, perhaps a Man dal, 
he casts aside-such unpretending titles for the dignified epithet 
of Btshash, and as a Btshash he idles his life away 

Names form here, as everywhere, an interesting stud # 11 The 
system in vogue is clumsy, owing to the absence of ical family 
titltfs. When three-quartets of a village are named Shekh, 
Man dal or Btshash , it stands to reason that the personal name 
only can be used foi purposes of distinction In these personal 
pames the Muhamadan of Lower Bengal is no iichei than 
ourselves, and he is obliged, theiefore, often to have tecourse to 
expedients in older to differentiate seveial villagers bearing 
the same title He uses a number of Hindu names, having, 
in this, as m other respects, lost many of the marked characteris¬ 
tics that distinguish the two races Still thpie may well be 
thice or four Gopal Shekhs t Kubir Mandals, and the like, m even a 
small village The ancient expedient of adding the father's name 
is not common, and the favourite aitifice is to prefix the words 
bara and chota, in the sense of senior and junior, thus Bara 
Gopal and Chota Gopal The addition of some epithet denoting a 
personal quality or peculiatity is often resorted to, and suggests 
the surname of mediaeval histoiy Here the system is extended 
tn a rather strange mannei, the charactenstic epithet given to 
a man being often used to differentiate his descendants from 
©the* s bearing the same names, I have, on several occasions, 
heard the expression Fag la used in this way, and Pagla Chandra, 
and Pagla Kedar answered cheeifully and readily to the name, 
though, every wlut as sane as their neighbours* <J)n enquiry, 

I found that it was a grandfather, 01 great uncle, who had been 
afflicted, and that the epithet was used merely for Convenience 
Very resounding local titles are sometimes given to immigrant 
Villagers who find, *on settling in tjieir new homes, that their 
names are the propeity of one or more of the lesidents In 
gqth Cases the villagers piefix the new comer’s former address 
pH his name, with results that sometifnes sound very curious* 
Mayjetskta-Chandrapur Skital , for instance, is a high sounding 
fftle for a ploughman to cairy through life , and not only must 
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ho suffer under its weight, but his descendant, also, perhaps, 
for several generations But to return to the Chfakd 
Those bpys who are not dedicated to the Muses have to 
commence work in the field at a very early age* The first 
duty of the child is to graze his father’s cattle, and to this 
he is often set when np moic than six or seven years of age 
I cannot say that the Rakkals, or cow-boys, are a class for whom 
I have any great affection They do an amount of mischief 
quite out of proportion to their years, and, through carelessness, 
or wrong hcadedness, often drag their relatives into the crimi- 
nal court They lead their cattle into their neighbouts* 
ciops,or allow them to stray whilst playing with their com¬ 
panions a mysterious hopping game, which is the delight of 
the youth of these parts The owner of the crop, arriving on 
the scene, proceeds to impound the animals The Rakhal runs 
weeping to his father with a tale of oppression and woe Father 
and brothei s seize their sticks and hurry to the rescue , broken 
heads and a case in Couit are the result And tradition says, 
it is to be feared truly, that the Rakhal does not always wait 
for a third party to impound the cattle If there is a fair, or 
mela, in prospect, and the urchin is in want of pice to purchase 
a smart cloth, or other luxury, he is not above taking his father's 
own cattle to the pound, in the hope of a small gratuity from the 
keeper When the cattle have been safely lodged, he rushed 
home distraught, and relates, with voluble eloquence, how the 
heieditary enemy of his family forcibly took possession of the 
oxen just as he was driving them along the high way At 
about ten yeais of age, the child is considered capable of taking 
au occasional turn at the plough, and, when 13 or 14 years old, 
performs all but the most arduous tasks of the field But, 
although the c hildren are sent at a very early age to work m 
the fields, thq women folk of the Chdshd , who is any thing of a 
Chdshdt never labour out of doors They peifoim lough tasks at 
home clean the house, husk the paddy, prepare the fuel and 
cook the food, yet they could not work for hire m the open with¬ 
out offending the cherished customs of their people The tenacity 
with which the idea is adhered to, was strikingly shown in a time 
of distress yphich occurred dunng one of the floods which periodi¬ 
cally devastate this district Copious relief was provided, in the 
way of work on thp roads, but the wives of even the poorest 
cultivators woul<£ have starved rather than availed themselves 
of it In the end, occupation had to be found which they were 
able to carry on within their own doors 
The labourers, with the exception of the Buna coolies employed 
at the indigo-factories,* belong to much the same classes as the 
cultivators, differing from them only in degree of indigence. 
The line of distinction is drawn between tho^s villagers who 
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have at any rate one plough, and those who are without cattle, 
and is thus one of capital, rather than of land There is, however, 
no hard-and-fast boundary between the two classes The labouier 
often cultivates a little land th<j smaller of the cultivates eke 
out their earnings by occasionally offenng their services hned 
labourers With good and bad seasons, the boundary, or bound¬ 
ing zone, advances, or recedes That the material prosperity 
of the distiict »s increasing, is pioved by the fact that, on the 
whole, the advance prevails, and that more and more of the labour¬ 
ing classes succeed m gaming possession of ploughs and cattle and 
rising to the position of small cultivators Side by side with 
this advance, there has been a rise in the wages of unskilled 
labour Speaking roughly and without consulting statistics, 1 
^should say that during the course of the last decade, the daily 
wages of the agricultural labourer have risen fiomsix to eight 
pice Another feature of the same phenomenon is the complaint 
of the large cultivators and landowners, that they have a greater 
difficulty in procuring labourers than used to be the case It is 
remarkable that the increase of prosperity amongst the lowest 
classes to which the above facts unmistakably point, should 
have been unaccompanied by any increase of population since 
the date of the last census The economic condition of the 
labourers in Bengalis I am afraid, not high enough to justify 
one in assuming that the rise in wages is due to a raising of the 
standard of comfort, and, without such an .elevation of the 
standard, one would expect an inci ease m the means of subsis¬ 
tence to be accompanied by an increase of numbers A paitial ex¬ 
planation of the phenomenon may be the heavy cost of marriage 
ceremonies The labourer whose relatives cannot save or borrow 
enough to defray the expenses of his wedding, must lemain 
unwedded, and, as a matter of fact, there are <nany amongst the 
labouring classes, Hindu as well as Muhamadaq, who do not 
marry until late in life, or who never marrv at all This acts as 
a check on the practice of early marriage, and tends to keep 
down the number of births m the lowest strata of society 
Speaking from an economic point of view, this one result of 
the costly ceremony is satisfactory, since it is just those who are 
poorest and whose children could do the least for themselves 
and their environment, who are debaired from early marriage 
The agency whereby the labourer tran§foims fiimself into 
the cultivator, is the utbandi or fash tenancy This system, 
deplorable as it u on some social and economic grounds, 
has the great merit of putting the* possession of land within 
the reach of every labourer who has succeeded in collecting 
sfoall savings, and thus offers An inducement to thrift 
which not unfrequently pievails over his inherent disinclina¬ 
tion* to the postponement of his enjoyments. The utbandi 
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tenancy is simply a year-to-year tenancy, terminable at will 
of landlord, or tenant, and subject to the customary condi¬ 
tions of the village The contiact is entered into without 
formality or legal expense • Annually, before the ploughing 
for the paddy-crop commences, the utbandi lands of the village 
are re-distributed amongst its ryots With pc i mission of the 
Gomashta t and often without it, any villager may take up as 
much land ks he thinks he can conveniently cultivate Each 
man has to some extent a hen on the land he cultivated m the 
previous year, his rights are, however, undefined and often 
disregarded Constantly more than one rayat settles on the 
same plot, and the distribution is attended with much bicker¬ 
ing and jealousy and a series of cases in the criminal 
courts When the crops have been reaped, the land is measur¬ 
ed by a special Amin , and each villager pays at the prevail¬ 
ing rate for the area measured in his name A labourer with 
very inconsiderable savings is able to enter into this annual 
competition He has merely to hire a plough and bullocks (a 
course very commonly adopted), gain the ear of the Gomashta % 
fix on a plot, obtain an advance for seed from the local Mahajan , 
and proceed to cultivate The crop is, at the end of the yea*, 
made over to the Mahajan, who, after deducting rent and the 
repayment with interest of his advance, returns the balance to 
the rayats In anything but a good year the rent for the land, 
repayment for the advance, and hire for the plough and cattle, 
will swallow up nearly the whole of the produce , but, with a 
few favourable seasons, the thrifty rayat will be in a position to 
buy a bullock, thus saving part of the hire and gaining a 
greater proportion of the produce he raises In another year 
or two, he may be able to complete his team and start on the 
career of a cultivator proper Every year, after the paddy 
harvest, them is a considerable migration of labourers in search 
of work They leave their families behind, and march either to 
Calcutta, or to the districts producing the large Aman , or winter, 
rice crops After a few months, they return, furnished with a 
little store This the unthrifty spend on marriages, riotous 
living and the like , the thrifty lay part of it by for the purchase 
of cattle 

Another class who derive their income from the soil, are the 
graziers and milkmen These belong exclusively to the 
Goalla caste of, Hindus, and, with their lank bodies and long 
lean features, are easily be distinguished from their neigh¬ 
bours They, as a rule, combine the occupations of milkman 
and cultivator With one Exception, these men gyre more 
trouble to their neighbours and their Magistrates than any 
other class of the people, the reason being that they habitually 
graze their cattle on the village crops. In about the month 
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Of December a cheap pulse, named kola*, is grown and largely* 

f )urchased for fodder but throughout the rest of the year hard¬ 
er any special provision is made for the cattle. The fallow 
lands also are continually becoming more and more confined, 
as the waste spaces are taken up and cultivated by the »/- 
band* rayats Under these circumstances, the Goalla finds that 
the cheapest and most convenient plan is to lead out his herd 
of cattle by night into the fields, and, whilst they crop the 
fat of the land, he stands over and guards them with lathts 
In villages where the milkmen are numcious, the unfoitunate 
cultivator is forced, after his hard day's work, to pattol his 
land at night and sleep by his ciops in order to protect them 
from these depredations Often enough he 19 unsuccessful 
Arriving after the animals have finished their meal, he sees 
them driven off rapidly at his approach If he gets up to his 
enemies, a ciack on the head is his frequent icward, and I 
have known a villager pay for his temerity with his life. 
Cases of this nature aie, duung certain seasons of the year, 
of more than daily occurrence, and the villagers, too foolish 
and too frightened to combine and help themselves, will, as 
often as not, refuse to give evidence against their despoiler** 
The Goalla's products are much prized, and his occupation, 
being the exclusive monopoly of a distinct class, furnishes him 
with considerable remuneration, so that he passes a life of 
some comfort, as comfort is measuied by a Bepgali standard. 
I would never advise a European to taste milk proffered in 
a rural Goalla's eaithen pot the interior is specially pre¬ 
pared 

I have said that, with one exception, the Goallas are the 
most troublesome inhabitants of this neighbourhood , the excep¬ 
tion I had in mind was one division of the Muchi caste The 
local Muchts are divided into two classes, known as Bara bege 
and Chotabege Of these, the fiist class i*> inoffensive enough, 
and, living mainly by tilling the soil, differs m few respects 
from the Mussulman Chdshd The ostensible means of live¬ 
lihood of the Ckota bege Much* are the skinning of cattle, the 
working up of leather, and the manufacture of bamboo sand¬ 
als for the cultivators In addition to these trades, he not un- 
frequently carnes on the occupations of housebteaker and 
thief The majority of seuous crimes of tips natrne are, in¬ 
deed, laid at his door, and, though he is, perhaps, sometimes 
htt«g for his bad name, he frequently deserves * very badly of 
the law. His business is earned on in a systematic manner, 
anil he i| in comumcation with* friends and relatives of his 
own stamp all over the countiyside His receivers are, it is 
said, Jtitn of some substance and importance They, however, 
from the inconvenience of publicity, and I do 
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not know as much about them as I should wish Even when 
carrying on the more legitimate trade of a cattle skinner the 
Muchi sometimes resorts to ‘ ways that are mean ” I n accord¬ 
ance with ancient customs, tlw rayats give, as a peiquisite, to 
the village Mucht the hides of all cattle dying within the village 
precincts The privilege is a valuable one, for the hides, which 
cost nothing to the Mucht , lealizb, when sent to Calcutta, some¬ 
times two rupees, or more, each In consequence, when animals 
are healthy and trade is bad, he is occasionally cruel enough to 
poison a cow for the 9 ake of its skm The traditional way of 
doing this—for even crime obeys the dictates of custom—19 to 
creep up to the animal when no one is by, and give it a lump of 
arsenic wrapped up in a tempting-looking plantain leaf The 
cow dies in agony, and the poisoner, as a rule, escapes detec¬ 
tion The Muchi , being of very low caste, is not allowed to 
live within the village, and dwells in a ban on the outskirts. 
To this airangemcnt he makes no objection, as it is convenient 
lor his nocturnal excursions 

In the district known emphatically as the land of rivers, 
it is not surprising to, find a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants engaged in catching and selling fish The fisher¬ 
men include both Hindus and Muhamadans Only Hindus 
of low caste, such as the Chorals , can cariy on the trade , the 
Mussulmans who engage m it are also, as a rule, poor and 
uneducated It.follows, according to a very general rule m 
Central Bengal, that the two differ very little from one another 
in manners and customs They are, on the whole, honest and 
well-behaved people, and raiely get into difficulties Compli¬ 
cated questions about jalkar> as rights over water are called, 
in opposition to talkary or rights m the soil, sometimes arise, 
and occasionally are fought out by latlnals before they are 
taken up by t^e mukhtiyars The Fishery Act of 1889 has done 
much to put an end to these quarrels, and has proved a great 
boon to the country The female members of the family take 
to the bazar and sell the fish caught by then husbands and 
brothers, and thus form an exception to the general rule, that 
the women folk do not directly contribute to the household 
earnings Much of the fish is, however, not consumed locally, 
but is sent down to Calcutta m boats The most remarkable 
point about the fisjung industry is certainly the number ana 
variety of the expedients whereby the fisherman attracts and 
catches his prey It is 0 very interesting 0 to stroll along the 
banks of a river* in the evening and watch the fishermen at 
their work Some fresh and ufgentous contrivance continually 
rewards one’s attention,' One of the mo$t striking and elabo¬ 
rate arrangements is a large net attached to the end pf a 
slanting bamboo, some 20 feet in' length, balanced, as a lever,* 
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on uprights and horizontals placed in the middle of the 
rrvdr The net is lowered by the fisherman walking up the 

{ jote and raised by his descending it The operation, which 
ooks nearly as difficult as tight rope dancing, is repeated evei 1 ^ 
hour or so This machmeiy is used by others besides the hu 
man fisherman When he leaves it, his .place is often taken 
by the kite, or fish-eagle, or bright little kingfisher, who Will 
sit foi hours on the lofty petch, motionless and intent, ready 
to dart on the rippled surface A smaller net, used for casting 
is shaped like a long tapering cylinder, the base being open 
and weighted The fisherman, standing m the prow of his 
dingy, slings this net over his shoulder and casts it round hts 
head, something in the fashion of a lasso The operation 
requires a skill that can only be gained by long practice, for, 
if it is clumsily performed the weights of the base do not separate 
as they touch the water When the net has been flung, the 
boat is backed a short distance, and the weights draw closer to 
gether , when they meet, net and fish are diawn up Another 
plan, peculiar, as fai as I know, to Bengal, is to place m the 
water large wicker-baskets, shaped something like a hoin ol 
plenty, and filled with gieen branches The fish, attracted by 
these, enter, get entangled, and are finally pulled out with the 
basket Small fish are often caught by placing in the current 
square cages, through the bars of which the fish are drifted 
Another curious method for catching small fish jls to fix, float¬ 
ing and upright in the stieam a icwof pieces of broad bamboo 
some two feet m length Twigs are placed in the hollow of 
thetoambOo, and the fish apparently get entangled amongst 
them Speanng by moonlight is the most exciting method 
in use The rod and line are only patronized by baboos and 
small boys in search of sport 

Chief among the artificers is, perhaps, the Chufar Mistn , or 
carpenter, who is generally a Hindu He is mainly engaged 
fn the tnanufactuie of boats, cart wheels, ploughs, rakes, 
house-doors and chests His tools are simple, and his main 
capital Is the inherited skill of ages The construction of a 
boat, with the rude implements at the arf;izan’s command, is, 
in some ways, a marvel of ingenuity, and is a striking example 
of the way inherited skill can take the place of complicated 
machinery and educated intelligence Whqn completed, the 
Ikies of tne vessel are graceful and the work is durable and 
neat, the craft, however, is not seaworthy, and any one, who 
has*been through heavy water in a dingy , or even in the larger 
cotuitiy boat, will have no desire to repeat the expenment. 
In manufacture the keel is first laid , a Very little m the way 
of ri^S Ss added, and then the thin lathe planks aie fastened 
o&fil a manner that Is a mystery of skill Even a plough 
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is not altogether the simple instrument it looks, and a 
Connoisseur will distinguish* between two which are to the 
layman of piactically identical form, and will point you out 
many a” little defect or blemish A skilful carpenter thus 
gains considerable local reputation, and has customers liv¬ 
ing a good many miles frftm his village The preparation 
of the doors and thatch is almost the only woik of house 
construction which the Chdshd does not himself perform» with 
the assistance of his family, and, perhaps, a few laborers The 
building of the mud walls of a nevrghar is an event full of 
joy for the younger members of the family, who revel for weeks 
in the glories of an idealized mud pie The door, with its frame, 
is of course supplied by the carpenter , the making of the thatch 
is entrusted to a special artificer named a Ghoramt The thatch 
is by far the most valuable part of the house, and if the habitation 
is abandoned or destroyed whilst the thatch is not yet worn 
out, it is carefully removed and re-erected over the new home 
Lai ge fields of the particular sort of long grass used m tbatch- 
making arc studded over the country side, and form a cha- 
ractenstic and beautiful feature m the landscape To the plan¬ 
ters these meadows are known as the likeliest spot for pig. 
The grass fetches a high price—from six to twelve rupees an 
acre—, and, in the hot weather, when many houses are destroyed 
by fire, the rayat is sometimes put to great stiaits for want of 
it The villagers are astonishingly careless in the use of 
fire A palsied old woman, who can scarcely see, is allowed 
to cook the family meal in a thatched room, dry as tinder. 
She overturns the fire-pot and totters, all unconscious, ’away. 
Half an hour afterwards the village is in a blaze Fortunately 
the property destroyed vs not very valuable, and, if the landlord 
makes a present of thatching-grass, a few weeks’ labour recon¬ 
structs the village, whffch is all the better for the purification 
it has undergone* I never fully realized the humour of Charles 
Lamb's * Origin of Roast Pig” before witnessing these scenes 
After his plough, his cattle and house, the domestic Utensils 
are the Chdshd s chief requirements, and form nearly the whole 
of his remaining wealth The potter, a Kumar, and the brass* 
woiker, a Kansan, supply all that he needs in this line The 
purchase of new pots and pans is quite an event la the family j 
and the experienced old house matron will, with the know¬ 
ing and atycious air of a connoisseur, flip the pottery with her 
finger nail, to see if it rings true, and cause quite a9 much 
trouble as a lady at the stores before she has cheapened the 
the article to her satisfaction Brass dishes and bovyls are 
quite a speciality of this part of the country, and the arti¬ 
ficer, with the aid of fingers, tefes, and a hand-lather produces, a( 
a very cheap rate, a durable and not inartistic ware 
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The gold and silver smiths ( Sarnakars), and the workers in 
shells, piovide the women folk with their ornaments The 
former are Hindus, of the usual industrial type, the latter 
deserve special notice They aie all Pals, of the Kalu caste, and 
congregate in numbers in two 01 three villages Of the sub¬ 
division The work they produce ‘'is of distinct beauty, and the 
methods and result are quite peculiar to them Apart from their 
work, they are troublesome people The demand for their 
wares being extensive, and the ptoduction being limited to 
a few families, they are able to command a high monopoly 
puce, and are, in consequence, usually substantial and well- 
to-do persons. Unfortunately, instead of using their oppor¬ 
tunities for their industrial and social advancement and for 
the better education of their children, they waste their sub¬ 
stance on ca£te levelry and quarrels with their neighbours 
They are very tenacious of old customs, and are great on caste 
processions, organized singing pai ties, and the like They aie 
also always ready, on the most flimsy pietext, for a fight, or for 
legal proceedings I have known a not ause and a village be set 
by the ears for months, because one band of singers were jealous 
of a rival party’s superior vocal attainments 

With this description of a not very satisfactory part of the 
community, my rambling notes end The account I have 
given is cursory and incomplete , there are many classes and 
traits on which I have not touched, and others I have only been 
able to glance at Perhaps, however, I have written enough to 
show that, even in a few square miles of Bengal* Mofusstl, there 
is a society fully as complex and as mtei esting Ws that of more 
advanced neighbourhoods, and that in the common life of the 
people there is much to repay cateful study and observation 

R Nathan, B A., C $, 
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ART IX-KULINISM AMONGST THE BRAHMINS IN 
, BENGAL. 

Independent Section 

T HE subject of my present aiticle is Kulnnsm amongst 
the Brahmins *in Bengal This body is divided into 
three great classes,—the Rarkjas, the Barendrar, and the 
Vatdiks The Rarhyas live principally in the Eastern, West¬ 
ern and Central districts of Bengal , the Barendras live 
generally in the Northern districts of Pubna, Bogra and Raj- 
shahye, and in Murshedabad and Mymensingh, while the 
Vatdiks, whose number is very much smaller than that of the 
Rarhyas or Barendras, aie found scattered in almost every 
district They are divided into two classes, the Dakshtnt 
(Southern) and the Paschatya (Western) Those coming from 
the South, Nagpore and its neighbouihood, and settling in 
Bengal, are known as Dakshtnt Vatdiks, and those coming from 
Mithila (Modern Tuhoot), and settling in Bengal, as Paschatya 
Vatdiks 

I shall first of all take up Kulimsm as it prevails amongst 
the Rarhya Brahmins Most of the Hindu readers of die 
Calcutta Review are probably familiar with the history of 
Kulimsm amongst the Bengal Brahmins Nevertheless, a 
very brief account of it may not be uninteresting to the 
general reader ' In the latter end of the ioth and beginning 
of the nth century of the Christian Era, theie lived in Bengal 
a king named Raja Adisur, whose capital was in Bikrampore, 
at Rampal, near Munslugunge, in the district of Dacca He 
was a very powerful Hindu ruler, of the Physician, or 
Vaidya caste The spread of Buddhism had been very ex¬ 
tensive, and its influence widely and strongly felt throughout 
the country In Bengal it had been so thoroughly established, 
that in the time of Raja Adisur there was hardly any Brah¬ 
min m the country, convgrsant with the Shastras, who could 
officiate at ceremonies and sacrifices Raja Adisur had no 
son, and, being desirous of perfoiming the Putreshti, or son- 
getting sacrifice, he searched the country for learned Brahmins, 
but could find none to satisfy him Accordingly, at the sugges¬ 
tion of his General, Btfbahu, he wrote to Raja Birshinha, of 
Kanykubjia, or Kanouj, then the most important centre of 
Hindu learning * and religion, to send to his.capital five Brah¬ 
mins well versed m the Vedas and other sacred scriptures; 
Bengal was at that time regarded as a very sinful land, and 
whoever went there, except for pilgrimage, became degraded 
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Whoever journeyed to Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Magadh and 
Sourashtra, except for pilgrimage, required a second, expiatory 
ceremony 

The Raja of Kanouj at first returned a haughty and dis¬ 
courteous reply to Adisur’s request, and, it was only after a 
hard fight that he was compelled to send the required Brahmins 
The Brahmins were known as Dakslia, Bhattanaryan, Sriharsa, 
Bedgarva and Chnandor, and they belonged to the five gotras— 
Kasyapa, Sandilya, Bharadwaja, Sabarna and Batsya, respec¬ 
tively 

They came on horseback, attended by five companions, and 
fully armed for the perils of the long and tedious journey from 
Kanouj to Rampal When they reached the capital of the 
King of Bengal, Raja Adisur was slow in receiving them, 
as he was not a little puzzled at the peculiar military dress 
of the strangers The Brahmins having arrived at the gate, 
pressed for an interview, and, not meeting the Raja, put then 
Astrbad, or benedictory offerings, on a withering Gasan tree, 
which thereupon instantaneously regained its beauty and fresh¬ 
ness This was the tree to which the elephants of Raja 
Adisur usdd to be tied The writer has been to Rampal and 
has seen a Gasan tree, which tradition still identifies with the 
one hallowed by the touch of the Kanouj Brahmins When 
Adisur heard of the miraculous power of the pew comers, he 
came out, and, with folded hands, begged pardon of them Ul¬ 
timately he induced them by laige presents of money and land 
to settle in his country The Brahmins became Kuhns m the 
Brahmin community, and four of their companions became 
Kuhns in the Kayastha community The nine attributes 
which made up a Kuhn in those days weie purity, humanity, 
learning, fame, pilgrimage, uprightness, peacefulness, devotion, 
and charity 

frfcpTtfar w*T*t*t wi w mw, 11 

The descendants of the Kanouj Brahmins having greatly 
multiplied, Raja Ballala Sena classified them first into Rarhyas 
and Barmdras, those settling m the Rarh country becoming 
Rarhyas, and those settling in Barendra Bhumi becoming Ba~ 
rendras . In those days the land west of the. Bhagirathi was 
Called Rarh desa , find the land bounded on the west by the 
Mahananda, south by the Pudraa, and east by the Rorotaya, 
was known as Bartndra BhurAt Ballala Sena’s next woik 
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was a division of the Raihyas into Kuhns, Srotnas and 
Bangskajes, according to the meiit and qualifications of the 
parties. A similar division was made amongst the Barendras 
also Population increasing still further, a second classification 
was made in the time of Raj£ Lakhsmana Sena In order to 
keep up the genealogy of the Kuhns and to distinguish them 
from others, a class # of men grew up who became known as 
Kulacharjyas (heralds*), Ghataks, or match makers, whose in¬ 
fluence on our society has been veiy gieat 

At the present day there are amongst the Rarhya Brahmins 
three classes of men— Kuhns , Srotnas and Bangshajes A 
Kuhn considers it a great honour to marry the daughter of 
a good Srotria, while he loses his Kulinism by mariying the 
daughter of a Bangshaja A Kulin can marry .the daughter 
of a Kulin , but amongst the Kuhns themselves there are thirty*, 
six melas , and a Kuhn of one mela cannot marry into a 
different mela These melas , therefoic, act as sub castes, prohi¬ 
biting marriages between two different melas They ougm- 
ated almost in the same way as the Dadldahs of a Bengal 
village originate The Dalddalts of the present day are often 
the offshoot of malice and paity-spint, but they generally sub¬ 
side But these melas , though very feeble in their origin, have 
been kept up by the stienuous pcisistcnce (wot thy of a better 
cause) of the Kuhns themselves, and the guilty and selfish 
support of the Ghataks So long as the Kuhns were few in 
number, the mischief ptoceodmg ftom the mela- system was 
imperceptible , but now that their number has increased, it has 
in many cases become a difficult pioblem for a Kulin how to 
get his daughters married The mela is not the only obstacle 
he has to grapple with Next to the mela is the parjya , which 
is as great an obstacle in the way of the marnage of Kuhn 
gnls as the mda • 

The reason why amongst the Kuhns there is a strong desue 
to many Srotria girls is, fiistly, theimpoitant social position 
ascribed to the Siotnas in Rarhya society, they being superior 
to the Bangshajes f secondly, the Srotnas were generally 
men of property, and hence a selfish and natural desue 
to marry into an opulent family. The fact is that, as things 
stand at present, the Kuhns, while they enjoy the greatest faci¬ 
lities for tjie marriage of their sons, experience the greatest 
difficulty in marrying then daughters A man’s Kulimsm 
depends not at on the marriage of his son, but on that of 
his daughter Kuhn ism 1% what the Ghataks call Kanyagata , 
te , it follows the matnage of the Kauya , or daughter. 
The ///i&z-systern—by restricting, narrowing, and confiryng the 
Kuhns within specified* limits—has pioved a great bar to the 
marriage of their girls The paryya-system acts no less pojyer- 
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fully m the same direction The parjya may be exemplified 
thus — A marries his daughter to a particular Kulin, B A’s 
son’s daughter is to be married to another Kuhn, who, in point 
of kindred, is one degree removed from A If this order is 
not followed there is biparjya and the Ghataks say 

4'fty, there is no Kulmism in biparjya Owing 

to the great difficulty of finding husbands for their girls, the 
Kuhns arc compelled sometimes to marry four or five of them to 
one and the same husband at one and the same time, and thus 
the death of one husband sometimes causes the widowhood of 
four or five females This statement is no exaggeration, but a 
terrible tiuth, as every reader can see for himself in many a 
family in East Bengal Happily, education is working some 
changes in the existing order of things, but they are very slight. 
The professional Ghataks, who flatter the vanity of the Kuhns, 
will not give way Unless the Kuhns rise up, no reform will be 
possible Kulmism is their very life, it affects them in many 
points It serves their woiIdly ends, and they cannot affora to 
lose it altogether But if they cannot lose it, they can 
certainly reform it, and so mould it as to suit present circum¬ 
stances 

It i> unnecessary for me to dwell at great length on the 
miseries and disadvantages brought on our society by the 
mela and the parjya systems They are too well-known The 
leaders of the Rarhya Soinaj ought to look to.the interests, not 
of their sons alone, but of their daughters and sisters as well 
As I have said before, the mela and the parjya-— by restricting, 
nan owing and confining the Kuhns within specified limits—■ 
have proved to be great banters to the marnage of their gnls 
Amongst the Rarhya Kuhns there are 36 melas, of which the 
Khirdah the Fulia, the Saibanandi, and'the Ballavi are the 
chief Of the first two, it is difficult to say which is superior, 
the Ghataks always evading the point A mela is defined by 

the Ghataks as a combination of weak points, 

C'HM* Whenever a Kuhn was found marrying m inferior, 

Srotria families, or otherwise acting improperly, his friends, 
relatives and others who followed him, formed a party, or mela 
Similar circumstances would give rise to another party, or mela, 
and between these pat tics there would be t no lnt&r-commum- 
cation in the matter of food or marriage The melas arose, 
therefoie, as I said«before, in the same way as the Dalddalts 
of a Bengal village In course of time the restriction in the 
matter .of food disappeared, that on marriage alone remaining, 
atid proving to us, the present Kuhns,* a great curse Flimsy, 
and sometimes even sentimental, as the origin of the melas is, 
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we do not see why, at the present day, we should cling to the 
melas with such pertinacity, worthy of a better and nobler 
cause The present leaders of the Kulin society argue that 
the abolition of the melas is tantamount to the abolition of 
Kulmism altogether To this, my reply is, that I want to go 
back to the state of Kulin society prevailing before the time 
of Devibar Ghatak, who classified the Kulins into the different 
melas I do not want to do away with Kulmism altogether, 
but to have that portion of it done away with which compels 
the Kuhns, for want of eligible bridegrooms, to keep their 
daughters and sisters unmart led up to the age of twenty, 
and sometimes, even thirty or forty years I want to have that 
portion of it done away with which compels them, for the same 
want, to marry two, three or four of their daughters and sisters 
to one and the same husband at one and the same time I want 
to have that portion of it done away with which renders poly¬ 
gamy almost a necessity and holds us up to the ridicule of the 
civilized world Ihus polygamy, which is an offence punishable 
by the criminal courts in almost every civilized country, has be¬ 
come a thing of everyday occuirence in Kuhn society Poly¬ 
gamy has become a profession, nay, an instinct, with the Kulins j 
and it Will not be very wrong if I define a Kuhn as a marrying 
animal I want to do away with that poition of Kulmism 
which, by allowing marriages between prohibited degrees, violates 
the piecepts of yajnayvalkya, Katyayana and Bnhaspati, 
the saciul legislator of old Marriages between piohibited 
degrees have gone very fai in our society, as the common 

Bengali proverb tfful, *t 9 T| 

will suffice to explain Such is the practice amongst the 
Kuhns that a sister sometimes becomes a mother-in-law and a 
sister's son a brother-in-law This relation, of course, can exist 
in case of mote marnages than one 
The leaders of Kulin society are disobeying the sacred 
Codes at almost evei y step , they have sacrificed their conscience, 
reason and sense of justice at the altar of the mela and the 
parjya Their Kultnism has become a huge and terrible 
monster of iniquity, and the worst pait of it is, that they feel 
and undet stand the disadvantages, but have not the moral 
courage to thrbw off this thraldom 
One great abuse Has crept into Rarhya society which I 
connect with Kulmftm Kulins are very eager .to marry Srotria 

girls Only wealthy and influential Srotnas can satisfy the 
various demands of a Kuhn son-m-Jaw Srotnas themselves are 
not free to marry anywhere except amongst Srotnas‘and 
Bangshajes It Is to the inordinate desire of the Kulins to 
marry Srotria girls, and the equally great anxiety of the 
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Siotnas to marry their daughters to Kuhns, that the practice 
of charging an extravagant bride-price has found admission 
into our society No one can deny the viciou§ness of the 
practice, and, although I may ba partially wrong in my theory as 
to its origin, there is no doubt that it has something to do with 
Kulmism 

The practice of exacting an excessively high bride-price 
from Srotrtas and Bangshajes compels them, as a matter of 
business, to marry whciever they can get gnls cheap Some 
thirty years ago the practice of marrving Varar 

M 4 y 4 , was in full force in Bengal. Every member of a Bengali 
Hindu family knows well what is meant by Varar Mfyi 
Adventurers and speculators explored Sylhet, Jaintfa, and the 
Khasi Hills for the collection of girls to be brought down 
for sale 

A regular trade was kept up in the purchase and sale of 
daughters It is highly piobable that, in such miscellaneous 
collections, girls of non-Brahmin classes would find entrance 
And although, now, owing to the stiong hand of the British 

Government, C*IU, or collected girls, have ceased to be 

imported, many Srotna widows can be pointed out who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of then parentage At 
the present day some pooi Srotna families, wlio had themselves 

fiom time immemorial honored Kuhns, .or made 

(Kuhn alliances) by giving their daughters in marriage to 
Kuhns, are now on the verge of extinction, because they can¬ 
not afford to pay so highly foi their own marriage Some of 
these poor Srotrias marry girls of very obscure and inferior 
ongin, because they can get them cheap, or at no price at all 
Such marriages often give use to DalUdalts , which very soon 
subside, the daughters born of such inferior females aie 
Srotna girls, and, as such, fit persons whom the Kuhns can, 
and even consider it an honor to many Now, the object of 
Kulmism is, if I undeistand it aright, to maintain purity of 
blood in a ceitam class, or certain classes, of men The practice 
of charging an excessively high bride-price causes, directly, qr, 
iiuluectly, the infusion of mfeuor blood in Siotua and Kuhn 
families That is certainly not an object in .any way desir¬ 
able Our sacred Lcgislatoi s have laid down that for a father 
it is most nol$le to give away his daughter m marriage to a 
worthy bridegroom after having got her dressed with the finest 
elothes and decked with Jhe most precious jewels, that his 
meins can command No puce js to be charged for her 
According to Yajnyavalkya, the sale of human beings degiadcs 
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By contact with daughter-selling Srotnas, the Kuhns become 
degiaded also But we have long ceased to revere oui 
Shastras We have thiown away the precepts of our sacred 
Rishis , we do not care to obey them any longer We keep 
our daughteis and sisters unmanned beyond the age of puber 
ty , we m«ury three, foui or five females at one and al 
the same time , we marry in the lifetime of one wife for nc 
fault of heis , we marry easily and forsake our wives equally 
easily , of the many wives we marry we care not to support 
any, excepting, peihaps, in some cases, the Srotria daughter 
■\ll these things we do, and we are still Hindus As I remarked 
before, marriage has become a piofession with us Kuhns, and we 
are so many marrying animals Hinduism, pure and simple, has 
long vanished from our land, and, m its place, # stands that 
terrible monster custom, whose influence has become mightiei 
than the precepts of the Rishis Kuhn ism, with its numerous 
evils and defects, suppoited by the Kuhns themselves and the 
selfish and unscrupulous G/tataks , is but a member of that 
tori ible monster, custom 

The evils of the present Kuhn society are such as to 
demand the serious attention of its leaders If there is any 
society in this countiy which ui gently and loudly calls for reform, 
it is outs If the Kuhns themselves will not move it will, sooner 
or latei, be necessary for the Legislature to mterfeie No 
civilized Government can long toleiate practices which aie 
opposed to all, principles of leason and morality A 
slight modification of Section 494 of the Indian Penal Code 
can put an end to polygamy, in the same way as Suttee was 
put an end to by Lord William Bentmek The leaders ol 
Kuhn society ought to be up and doing, and not to give any 
opportunity for the Legislature to interfere Legislative 
mteiference 111 such matteis will mean the putting of a for 
qaidable power m the hands of the Government, which may 
at any time be used against the very life of the society 
itself. 

Nil Kanta Chattbbjee, M A, B L 
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X-LUX MUNDI 
[Independent Section] 

T UX MUNDI is a great book, and worthy in every respect 
of the long-established reputation of the Church of England 
for profound scholarship, and deep, fervent, and yet symmetrical 
piety Its style is pure, its vocabulary chaste, its range of 
thought magnificent, and its tone of argument calm and im¬ 
pressive The variety of subjects treated of in it is rich, and 
the measure of erudition, logical acumen, philosophical 
perspicacity and spiritual insight brought to bear on each, is a 
marvel The writers whose essays on the profoundest of the 
questions of the day constitute the flesh and bones, the muscle 
and brawn, of the book, aie evidently giants in scholarship as 
well as experts in religious expei tence , and, though amid the 
feverish bustle of the highly complicated life of these days, then 
lucubrations are sure to be forgotten, or shelved, even before 
they have been properly weighed in the bahnee of public 
opinion, their bold stand, in the midst of the breach between 
orthodoxy and what is called the advanced thought of the age, 
in defence of truth, will be pointed to by the future historian 
of the Church with retrospective admiration 1 heir attempt, 
however, to conciliate at one and the same time, the champions 
of orthodoxy and the champions of scepticism may be charac¬ 
terized as a magnificent failure They courageously come 
forward with some concessions to effect a reconciliation between 
two conflicting tendencies of thought r but these have, as a 
matter of fact, failed to satisfy the two parties they are anxious 
to weld into a brotherhood united by a community of faith and 
practice By the one party they are regarded as conceding too 
much, and by the other they are held up as conceding too 
little 

The book is epoch-marking, but by no means epoch-making, 
It pourtrays, incidentally, but with characteristic fidelity, the 
sceptical tendencies of the age, and therefore the epoch 
through which the woild is now passing is mirrored, or imaged, 
under its bnght tissues of thought, sentiment and reasoning , 
but it must be admitted that its method of encountering the 
foes whose existence and hostile operations it indicates, is gener¬ 
ally regarded, especially where it has the charm of novelty, as m 
the first place compromising, agd in the second inadequate, and 
therefore one of those efforts the object of which is to satisfy 
all parties, but the issue of which is general disappointment 
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The book, therefore, does not inaugurate a new era of inter¬ 
pretation and defence, and its influence, like that of most 
books read and shelved in these days, is fated to be evanes¬ 
cent 

Like some beautiful rock, thrown up by a variety of mighty 
forces engaged in dire revolutionary conflict in the bowels of 
of the earth, Lux Mundt has sprung out of a cataclysm of 
thought and feeling There have been periods in the history of 
the world of intellectual ferment, sceptical ebullition, atheis¬ 
tic tendencies and demonstrations, of blatant, boisterous 
infidelity on one side, and panic struck, retreating faith on the 
other But the present age rises above them all in the vast¬ 
ness of its operations, the magnitude of its influence, the 
freshness and complexity of its materials and methods, and the 
multiplicity of its weapons both of attack and defence, in 
the vigour and creativeness of its thought and the bold¬ 
ness and wildness of its speculation , in both its destructive 
and constructive genius It is a scientific age, and science 
is in all its departments piling up facts, elaborating theories, 
discovering laws, and manipulating generalizations to 
wreak its vengeance on the Church by which its soaring 
flight has at times been wiongfully restrained It is a philoso¬ 
phical age, and philosophy is testing, by the criterion of its tough 
and inexorable logic, the roots of our knowledge, our primal 
assumptions and beliefs, oveihauling and reviewing the most 
venerable of human creeds, and loosening their hold on the 
public mind by its novel phraseology, novel definitions and 
theories, or by reviving its old achievements in the region of 
pure thought, and presenting them in a new, attractive garb 
It is a critical age, and criticism is engaged with its sharp knife 
in dissecting the religious books of the world especially the 
Bible, discovering" anachtonisms and discrepancies, shifting 
events from one age to another questioning the genuineness of 
some venerable documents and the authenticity of others, and 
noticing mythological development where the world has seen 
nothing but historic ceitamty It is an economic age, and its 
numerous struggles between capital and labour, poverty and 
wealth, classes well fed and classes ill-fed, between the nobility 
m purple and the peasant! y in rags, have been seized by all 
parties as bases of attack on a Church which has failed to hold 
an even balance between rival communities and jarring interests 
It is a socialistic age, and socialism, in its persistent attempts to 
undermine, disintegrate and overturn the present fabric of 
society, and reconstruct it on new principles, finds it necessary 
to declare a war of extermination against a Church jvhich is 
indissolubly associated with the society it is intended to destroy 
and rebuild, AH the foices of the age are in the hands of 
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towislW, conceited, self-sufficient persons of all grades and 

both sexes, arrayed against religion in general and Christia¬ 
nity in particular 

But the greatest opposition to Christianity in these days, as 
in all piecedi»g ages of the history of the world, proceeds from 
the prevailing luxury and fnvohty Human beings are, to 
adopt a vulgarism, top-heavy , and they egregiously fail to 
balance themselves between conflicting foices of thought and 
feeling, 01 between the two extremes, which imply the 
defect of truth on one side and the excess of truth on the other 
Such being the case, the histoty of the world is, and cannot 
but be, a histoiy of action and teaction, of rushing, dashing 
heedless movements forwards and backwards, of onslaughts and 
retreats In times gone by, the history of Christianity was 
more or less tlioioughly the histoiy of asceticism , of cenobites, 
monks, preaching fuars, and shouting flagellants , of hermitages, 
convents, biothci hoods and sisterhoods Monasticism was in the 
air, religion was separated from the world, the soul was detached 
from the body, theology was put in antagonism to science, the 
occupations and tecreations of life wete looked down upon 
with supreme contempt, and sequesti ation fiom them and 
self-toituie were looked upon as essential to the development 
of piety, especially in its loftier types and phases From the 
root-error of the inaccuiate, one-sided, exaggerated views which 
fed monastic seclusion and penance m bygone ages, modern 
times have witnessed a reaction—a reaction impetuous, violent, 
unreasoning and unreasonable. The two great generalizations 
of the age are the unity of man and the unity of science The 
distinction between teligion and the world has been wiped out, 
along with the universally lecognizcd distinctions between 
rengious and secular science, between the body and the soul, 
between piety and secularity, between the samt and the man of 
the world , and the gospel of work, the gospel of seculai ity, the 
religion of humanity is preached in a voice more or less 
Stentorian, and with a dogmatism before which that of churches 
and cieeds pales into insignificance But the world is paying 
the penalty of an impetuous movement fiom one extreme to 
another , and now epicureanism is in the air The soul has 
been staived out, and all that lemains is the body Material 
comfoits, material conveniences, and material pleasures are 
being multiplied indefinitely , and religious 'exercises, prayers 
fasts, vigils, and holy contemplations are tun* down with an 
air of superioi knowledge and a %mile of self-complacency 
JLife apart from the woild has gjiven place to life m the woild 
and Torthc world , and the intense, exclusive activity of which 
the world is the staiting-pomt, the highway and the goal, 
Is developing its hidd cn resources with marvellous facility, and 
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scattenngf over its wjde surface the trophies of discoveiy and 
invention, clearing its wastes, beautifying its face, and piling up 
on its heaving bosom superfluities and luxuries such as our 
ancestors never could foresee even in their most pleasant 
dreams But, constituted aS men are, they are ill at ease 
with such exclusive devotion to the things of this world , 
some panacea is needed to soothe their consciences , and 
this is abundantly supplied by the atheistic and agnostic theo¬ 
ries of the age No wonder that the epicureans of the day, 
whose number is rapidly increasing, flock around the flag of 
infidelity, and regard with bitter opposition the religion which 
condemns their exclusive scdularity, or the Church which firmly 
places the soul and its concerns above the body and its affairs, 
and points to preparation for eternity as the first business of 
life 

But the most prolific source of infidelity in these days is 
sclf-opmionated, pompous frivolity One cannot help admiring 
the tone of revelence with which the scientific investigations 
and achievements of the day are alluded to in the book 
under review, and the courtesy and respect with which the 
champions of scepticism, great and small, and their followers 
are treated But is thcie not a da^h of morbid sentimentalism 
in the picture presented of their intellectual difficulties and 
moral perplexities ? Can they as a body be held up, with any 
degree of justice, as men and women led by earnest thought 
and high morjfl purpose, deep questionings of the intellect and 
the heait, the agony of long-continued spiritual struggle, into 
unbelief and agnosticism ? The very best of them have been 
betrayed into a non-tecogmtion, if not denial, of the instinctive, 
primary beliefs of humanity, our moral intuitions, by something 
wrong either m their mental constitution or in their methods 
of piocedure, not* certainly by the lofty spmt of doubt, or by 
an earnest spiritual struggle When a man of thought con¬ 
templates the concatenated order of nature, its unity of aim, 
complexity of means and beauty of adaptation, without the 
slightest recogrnt.on of an idealizing, planning, controlling, 
regulating mind, there is presumably something wrong either 
in the structure of his mnei self, or in his education, or in his 
modus operandi A subtle pride of opinion, a desire more or 
less latent not to be confounded with the mass in matters of 
enquiry and belief; a love of singularity in the depths of the 
heart scarcely • noticeable, an obliquity of the heait, not 
perhaps seen m its tiue light, leading to an obliquity of the 
head, is responsible for the sipall beginnings of that scepticism 
which, when matured, .becomes brazen faced and heedless of 
consequences. The fault may lie at the door of education, 
rather than of mental peiveisity, a.s m the case of John Stuart 
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Mill, who drank scepticism with his mother's milk, and fisped 
scepticism on his father’s knee But that which leads a class 
of lofty minds to scepticism is ably pointed out in one portion 
of the book itself, viz , the self-sufficiency which leads an 
expert in one department of science to dogmatize in another 
So long as a geologist, for instance, pursues in a right spirit, 
and with proper qualifications, his own line of investigation, 
the blessing of heaven, or the Spirit of Christ, as the book 
says, accompanies him, and the discovery of truth rewards his 
toil, but when, elated with his success in one spheie of science, 
he appears as an authority and a dogmatist m another, say 
astronomy, he cannot but lose his balance, stagger and fall 
into error The physicist has marked his path by splendid 
triumphs and arrived at some glorious truths and generaliza¬ 
tions , but these do not authorize him to jump out of his select 
field of study and research, and dogmatize in the higher sphere 
of religion and moials And it is because he pursues an 
unauthorized and arbitrary course, that he is left to himself 
by the Spirit of Christ, and gropes and fumbles and ulti¬ 
mately loses himself in a dark maze of errors 

But let us grant that men like Huxley and Tyndall, and 
women like Harnet Martmeau and George 1 hot are led by the 
deep questionings of a lofty intellect and a pure spmt into the 
void and vacuity of agnosticism, what shall we say of the 
numerous young men and young women who are drawn towards 
their standard by a mere smattering of science ? • Where shall we 
find in the career of these half-educated, self-sufficient disciples, 
the spirit of agonizing doubt and earnest thought to which 
the scepticism of the masters and mistresses is traced ? Surely 
they are led, not by deep questionings, but by vanity, puie and 
unadulterated, to swell the ranks of infidelity They wish to 
appear above their level of thought and attainment, or pass for 
men and women of high culture and originative power, and it 
is this ludicrous vanity,—not any emotion which can even by 
courtesy be called lofty,—that leads them to shake their heads 
at Christian doctunes, of which they know as little as they do 
of science, and parade infidel notions with an assumed modesty 
They are the worthy bi others of that numerous class of 
thoughtless persons who become conservative 111 politics, simply 
because they wish to appear above their rank , and t<* speak to 
them in the tone of courtesy and respect characteristic of 
Lux Mundi is tantamount to waste of powder and shot But 
below these raw youths, who, though brought up in University 
Colleges, may, in view of the ide$l of education to which the 
homage* of the age is paid, be called .half-educated, there is 
a numerous but motley crew of empty-headed and blatant 
infidels, who oppose Christianity because Christianity frowns 
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on their lasts Satan has, as an Amctican wntei suggests, 
a double propaganda for the spread of infidelity,—the propa¬ 
ganda of pnde and the propaganda of lust, and pride and 
lust, we maintain, can explain all those types of sceptical 
thought, which are doing iryschief among the educated, and 
literally brutalizing men and women beneath their rank 
But why not adopt in controversies with them a conciliatory 
tone, and speak to* them as if they were led astray by the 
lofty spirit of doubt, rather than by low desires and low ambi¬ 
tions ? For the simple 1 cason that the moie courtesy you show 
them, the more likely are they to be inflated with a false idea 
of their importance Coleridge's master, from whom he re¬ 
ceived his elementary education, was a rigid disciplinarian, 
and thoroughly understood the principle, “ Sparc the rod and 
spoil the child ” Once the future poet and philosopher absented 
himself from Church, and, when asked to state his reason 
for his absence, said— ‘ Sir, I am an infidel 1 " “I will flog 
your infidelity out of you,” said the enraged teacher, and 
immediately the rod was brought and vigorously applied to the 
obstinate truant’s back, and the argumentum baenhnum did 
what better arguments could not possibly have done —it drove 
infidelity out of his head, and, up to the last day of his life, he 
spoke with gratitude of the wisdom of the course pursued by 
his master It is sometimes both right and expedient to 
answer a fool according to his folly 
The book errs, perhaps on the right side, in attaching to the 
theoiy of evolution an importance to which it is not at all 
entitled Evolution is justly said to be the category of the 
age, and it plays a conspicuous part in the literature of the day, 
both permanent and ephemeral modifying its phraseology, 
altering its tone of thought and reasoning, and revolutionizing 
its spirit It has descended, moreover, from what may be called 
the cloister to the market place, from academic groves to marts 
of business “ Not to know me, ” says Satan to Death, “ argues 
thyself unknown * ” Not to know evolution, not to employ 
and utilize the phraseology which it has rendered fashionable, 
not to be en rapport with the varieties of speculation that have 
gathered around it, not to recognize its claim to universal appli¬ 
cation, or its ubiquity in all departments of life, as well as 
science—all this is ignorance itself Not only in the secluded 
abodes of^philoso^hic thought, not only in the sphere of scientific 
research, not only in the libraries of savants and the drawing¬ 
rooms of refinbd gentlemen, but in dubs of artizans and resorts 
of peasants, conversation is tinged with it, and discussions have 
it as their life-blood. The asr resounds with evolution, and 
some homage cannot but be paid it But why should the 
Church look upon it as an established theory and rqvolu- 
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tiomze its lines of exposition and defence, its ancient land-marks 
of thought, phraseology and argument ? It is not an established 
theory j it never can be an established theory under the present 
acknowledged limitations of science Even in physics and 
physiology, it has gaps which science has not filled, and which 
science cannot fill 1 he book itself gives prominence to the 
fact that the question of origins is beyoqd the pale of science 
The ongin of matter, the origin of energy, the origin of life, 
the origin of instinct, and the origin of reason,—these secrets 
of nature lie entirely beyond the region of the phenomena with 
which science has to do, which science can take cognizance 
of, register, assort, classify, arrange into groups under the law 
of similarity and dissimilarity, and deduce general conclusions 
from And if ‘the problem of origins cannot be solved by 
science, the yawning gaps between nonentity and entity, 
between the absence and presence, or rather non-existence 
and existence of energy, between death and life, or between 
lifeless forms and living organisms, between instinct and 
thought, cannot possibly be filled by science * And therefore 
under the manipulation of science, evolution is a provisional 
hypothesis, and is destined to remain such till the end of the 
chapter! And in the legion of mental and moral phenomena, 
its calculations are completely baffled at almost every advance 
step it takes To explain the phenomena of history, the 
march of thought, of philosophy, science, the progiess of 
literature, poetry, art, painting, statuary, and architecture, the 
growth of institutions, political, social, moral and lehgious,— 
to explain these, evolution has had to assume various Proteus- 
like forms and perform many odd feats Evolution upward, 
evolution downwaid, evolution in cycles, evolution in zig-zags, 
evolution vermicular, evolution saltativc,—heaven only knows 
what various kinds of evolution are needed to give unity and 
consistency to the threads of history 

One or two illustrations will make our meaning clear In 
the world of organization, permanent types are certainly 
discoverable, presenting a gradation, or a gradual rise from 
lower to higher forms, from types scarcely organized up to those 
showing the highest complexity and refinement of organiza¬ 
tion It is also a matter of fact that each of these types or 
oiganisms is gradually working itself up, by nice adjustments, 
to its environment to the highest perfection of which it is 
capable, as well as adapting itself to the long, chain of types 
of which it forms perhaps a small, infinitesimal link, and 
thereby subserving the object of the whole, the purpose of 

* We have, and can have, no evidence of non entity, or of the non-exis* 
tenc^of energy—E d C R 
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creation at large Each type is an example of internal and 
external design, the internal exhibited in the efforts put foith 
by it in isolation from the rest to cnsuie its gradual rise to 
perfecttofi, and the external exhibited in its subserviency to the 
whole, or in its contributions, however small, towaids the per¬ 
fection of nature in all its entirety , and each individual type is, 
theiefore, an irrefragable argument in favour of teleology, or 
against what is m these days called dysteleology But the 
wide gaps between the types, which persist, have been arbitra¬ 
rily filled up by the theory of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest, the theory which supposes the appearance of 
innumerable intei mediate types, their failure to adjust them¬ 
selves to then surroundings, and their ultimate collapse in conse¬ 
quence of it But the appearance of these lntcrtnediancs, their 
stiuggle for existence, and their complete failure to persist, 
aie assumptions resorted to in the coolest manner con¬ 
ceivable to explain away the difficulties with which evolu¬ 
tion is saddled Evolution is, therefore, like an old garment 
with big holes which may be patched up by what may be called 
heterogeneous matenal, but which cannot be mended so as to 
appear m the beauty and symmetry of a homogeneous whole. 
This is even more thoioughly noticeable when we pass from 
biology to ethnology Theie are, in the pi ogress of social life 
and the march of literatuie and art, wide gaps, before which 
evolution stands completely baffled, or which a series of 
manceuvies, br tncks of jugglery, on its part can alone enable 
it to bridge Take, for instance, the univeisally admitted fact of 
the rctrogiession of nations left to themselves The Spaniards 
who imptisoiicd Montezuma and strangled Atahualpa, found 
in their bioad tenitones unmistakable vestiges of a high tjpe 
of civilization, which had grown, flourished, and decayed long 
befoie they became an easy prey to then lust of conquest and 
insatiable rapacity India had sadly lapsed from the patuo- 
tism, valour and foititude ofitsheioic age before Muhammadan 
freebooters made it the theatre of plundering expeditions and 
foreign dominaiion , and the Muhammadan power had decayed 
conspicuously cie our countiy became that seething caldron 
of feuds and dissensions, intrigues, conspuacies, mutinies 
rebellions and dire inteinecme conflicts, out of which wa6 
sublimated the ascendency of our piesent ruleis Byron 
deplored the degeneracy of the modem Giceks, and Mazzini 
wept over the detenoiation of physique, senility of mind and 
cori uption of morals noticeable among modern Italians flow 
is the gradual fall of races, pations, classes, sects and commu¬ 
nities, left to themselves, to be explained Here evolution 
must give place to devqlution, an upward to a downward 
development 
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Again human philosophy, or philosophy ° not baptized m the 
pure fountain of eternal love,” has invariably moved in a cycle, 
ending Where it began its career of development, making its 
starting-point its terminus and goal In ancient times, in our 
own and other lands, it began its career with an atheistic reac¬ 
tion against current superstitions, rose up to a species of lifeless 
theism, then sublimated itself into pantheism, and ultimately 
elided down through materialism into athesim, its starting-point 
And modern philosophy has passed through a similai cycle of 
development To explain this phenomenon, the march of 
what is called lofty and soaring thought, the theory of a 
cyclic evolution, or the joint action of the twin sisters, evolu¬ 
tion and devolution, must be supposed Again nations, com¬ 
munities, civilizations, literatures, arts have often been guilty, if 
the expression is allowed, of erratic moves The histoiy of the 
world shows them piogressing in one direction for a time, then 
flying off at a tangent from it, and then coming back to it 
through a slantindicular line,—heie evolution moves in zig /ags 1 
*But it is in the region of religion that it fumbles and flound¬ 
ers m the most grotesque manner conceivable Evolution is 
not true to itself if it does not evolve religion out of conditions 
of life and thought unconnected with religion, and therefore 
the theory of a double self a phantasmagoual self, appearing in 
dreams out of the real self, and ultimately believed in as a 
reality, and made the foundation of religious awe, worship and 
ritual, must be manufactured , and cunning puests must be 
brought in to heap lie upon lie, and thereby raise cumbrous 
systems of theology for personal advantage But the history 
of religion presents some strange phenomena, the degradation 
of religion by the masses, and its elevation by chosen spirits or 
great men 

When religion has been brought to the lowest ebb by the 
'tendency of the ignorant to grovelling supeistition, and en¬ 
slavement of thought and deterioration of morals have become 
universal, or all but universal, up rises a gieat man, a Confu¬ 
cius or a Buddha, to declare a war of extermination against 
current traditions, and inaugurate a new era of moral, if not, 
strictly speaking, religious development The appearance of 
the great man cannot be explained either by heredity or by 
environment, or even by Heredity aud environment* put to¬ 
gether, There is nothing m his ancestial tree extraordinary 
enough to explain his extraordinary personality, *or extraordi- 
* nary career ; and as to environment, he* rises to ascendancy in 
spite of at. To account for his career, a new type of evolution 
must be titHized, evolution per-saltum, evolution by broad 
Hanuman leaps. 

Evolution is m such a crude; puerile state, it is performing 
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60 many antics, it is accommodating itself to undeniable facts 
by so many tricks of legerdemain, that the best thing the 
theologian can do is to leave it to itself No sane man ques¬ 
tions for a moment that the category of the age has a good 
deal of truth in it , that the processes of nature, or God’s move¬ 
ments, so to speak, m the sphere of natuie, are slow and pro¬ 
gressive , that history.indicates a unity of plan slowly unfolded 
through its infinitely diversified lines of personality and event, 
thought and institution, invention and discovery, through the 
mighty foices that have been at work within its spheie, either 
in the shape of ideals or in the form of realities Admit an 
intelligent, personal Creator and Ruler engaged behind the veil 
of phenomena, cither in the sphere of natuie or in the domain of 
history, 111 carrying out, by uninterrupted vigilance and ceaseless 
activity, a predetermined, vast, limitless plan, and all is order, 
congruity, harmony Deny this glorious truth, this Living 
Principle of order, and all that is left is confusion worse con¬ 
founded Evolution ought to amalgamate with theology before 
it can be raised from the sandy foundation of a meie provisional 
hypothesis to the stable basis, the invulnerable rock, of an 
established theory, a demonstrated fact of science Evolution 
ought to sit at the feet of theology, because theology can 
explain what evolution cannot , but when evolution, instead of 
courting the alliance and help of theology, endeavours to laugh 
it out of court, its temerity and fatuity ought to be pointed out 
with unaccommodating, inflexible seventy To regard it as a 
theory already piovcd, or likely to be proved, and then to bow 
to it so far as to cast aside our old weapons of defence as too 
rusty to be of any use, or alter all our lines of defence m obe¬ 
dience to its imperious dictates, is cei tainly not a course that will 
commend itself to the Church at large as either desirable or 
wise It is true ’that it has shaped the thought and modified 
the phraseology of the day, and is in the air , but the popu¬ 
larity of an unsound hypothesis,—and when dissociated from 
theology, as it is, its unsoundness is too patent to need empha¬ 
sizing, is no argument in favour of the excessive homage paid it 
in the book under notice The public may be easily gulled by 
a plausible theoiy , but why should champions of theology 
shar^ m its gullibility ? 

But the # concessions made are not merely not warranted, 
but perfectly useless The authors of the book are too loyal to 
the Central Fact of Christianity, to Lux Munch , the Light of 
the World, their adherence to tue creed of the Church is too 
sincere and deep, their" expositions of the vital truths of our 
religion have too n\uch of thft stamp of orthodoxy, to 
render the terms of reconciliation they oflfer acceptable 
to the growing party they wish to conciliate The Supreme 
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Divinity of Jesus Christ, in conjunction with His Perfect 
Humanity, is brought into the boldest relief m almost 
alt the Essays of which the book consists, is implied in every 
page and every utteiancc of the book, and is set forth as the 
culminating point of its argument There is no vacillation, 
no circumlocution, no ambiguity, no want of lucidity, direct¬ 
ness or emphasis, in its enunciation of the sublime, stupendous, 
mysterious Fact The line of argument it pursues leaves no 
room whatever for doubt either as to its meaning or as to its 
object and scope Jesus Christ is either God or not God ! 
There can be no intermediate position m the scale of being 
The Creator, or a creatuic If not the Creator, Christ is a creature 
of God, though the highest, the nearest to the Throne, the most 
God-like, and theie is as wide ail interval between Him and the 
Being by whose almighty fiat he was called into existence, as 
between the heavens and the earth, between the infinite and 
the finite If Christ is not God, nothing can justify the attitude 
of the Church towards Him, not even the lofty, unutterable, 
mysterious Personality ascribed to Him by Arianism or semi- 
Anamsm If Christ is not God, nothing can justify the 
stupendous claims He advanced in varieties of ways and with 
unfaltering lips , and the Model of virtue is at once hut led 
down from the pinnacle of supreme excellence on which by 
general consent He is placed Admit that Christ is God, and 
there is consistency in His life, congruity m His teaching, 
unsullied excellence in His character, atonement m His Death, 
regenerating power in His Resurrection ,—He is the woild’s 
Saviour, Refuge, and Hope Deny the Supicme Divinity of 
Qinst, and order gives place to chaos, beauty vanishes into 
turn ail*, holiness is superseded by unholiness ,—all is dishar¬ 
mony, confusion, falsehood, blasphemy, unheaid-of pude and 
impiety Chnst is God ' The moment this tiuth is stated and 
recognized) as it 19*in the book, all the piesuppositions of 
evolutionists* aie swept away, and the superstructure based 
thereon crumbles into imns For instance* evolution laughs 
immodeiately at our anthiopomorphous views of God God is 
unknowable , but one thing about God, or rather some things 
about God are known It is affirmed with oiacular assurance 
that He cannot possibly have a mind and a heart resembling 
*n any degree the mind and heait of man, and therefore to 
attribute human affections and passions, even of the highest 
(order, to God and make Him an exaggerated man is the very 
height of unscientific, temerity and Tolly * But religion, as 
the book justly affirms, is 1 hopejessly anthropomorphous w The 
basts of religion is relations between Gojl as a Moral Being and 
' men os a racial being, and if there were no kinship between 
God and man* fitted to ioim the substratum of raoial relation- 
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ships, 'such as those subsisting between the benefacloi and the 
dependent, the father and the son, the ruler and the subject, the 
emancipator and the emancipated, it would be idle to talk of 
religion But anthropomorphism is what no measure of com¬ 
promise or concession will indudfe evolution to accept , and con¬ 
sequently our advances, with our anthropomorphic views of God 
undiluted or unchanged; towards reconciliation ate sure to be 
tieated with contempt 

Again Jesus Christ is God Man, the adamantine basis of 
Chnstian theology Jesus Christ is God, but He invariably 
spoke of the Father as intimately and ^indissolubly associated 
with Him in the God-head, in so much that His will is God’s 
will, His Law God’s Law, and His work God s work To have 
seen Him was to have seen the Father ! Moreover, our Lord 
promised, on what might be figuratively called His death-bed, to 
send a Comforter Divine m terms significative of His intimate 
and indissoluble association with a Third Person of equal 
authority and power m the God head The revelations made 
by Christ of His own mysterious Personality, of the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, unfold, with the long-standing belief of the 
ancient Jewish Church in the Unity of God, that doctrine of 
the Trinity at which infidelity has been railing and casting 
stones since the beginning of its hostile operations against the 
creed of Chiistendom It is useless, in defence of our faith in 
Unity in 1 unity and Trinity in Unity, to enlarge on such 
metaphysical quibbles as the impossibility of our conceiving an 
absolute unity , the necessity of the Eternal, including in H!s 
Perfect Personality all differences, and, at the same time being 
above all differences , the incongruity of a thinking Being 
living in solitary grandeur without an object of thought 111 
Himself, or a Loving Being without an object of love Such 
transcendental soarings of thought are at best poor defences 
they may set forth the necessity of the existence of the 
Second Person to the satisfaction of those who do not 
see that the universe, existing eternally in the Divirife Mind, as 
a reality, might be an object of both thought and love But 
what of the Holy Ghost ? The moment we say that the 
Holy Ghost is the medium of union and communication be¬ 
tween the Father and Son, or that the Father comes to con¬ 
sciousness m*the Son through the Spirit, we allow ourselves to be 
betrayed into unauthbnzed and even absurd speculation Our 
belief in the Trinity is based on Jesus Christ, the Revelation of 
God embodied in Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching, and 
His redemptive work continued in the Church, and 
a firnun basis it cannot possibly have But will concession or 
compromise on our part ever induce the champions of evolution 
to accept this rock of offence? .Again, Jesus Christ organ* 
VOL XCIII. 10 
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*eed a society not national, tribal or local, but cosmopolitan,-*-*! 
society m which men as men, irrespective of all ethnological, 
social or even domestic distinctions, might find a centre of 
unity and fraternity, in which a supernatural life was to be 
supernaturally communicated 'and super naturally perpetuated 
Will evolution respond to our advances and join us in our 
belief in the Holj Catholic Church* and the communion of 
saints? And, finalh,wtll it unite with us in upholding our 
doctrine of the Re*-unection of the body and Life Eternal ? 

Here we have touched what may be called the soiest 
point Evolution begins its investigations with a tremendous 
presupposition, a presupposition to which it clings tenaciously, 
and which it cannot part with, without parting with its life 
Its motto i!>—the Laws of nature arc invaiiable and inviolate, 
and consequently miracles cannot be wrought But Chris¬ 
tianity is inseparably associated with miracles, and it cannot 
part with them without paiting with its life If Jesus Christ is 
God-Man, He is a miracle, the greatest of miracles, the miracle 
of miracles He is the impersonation of the supernatural m His 
birth, His personality. His work, His death, His Resurrection 
and Ascension His ingress must be a miracle, His egress must 
be a mttacle, and the mam features of Ills career must be 
miracles If he is God-Man, the entire platform of His eaithly 
life must needs mean a platform of the ‘-upon itural But against 
the supeinatural evolution has declared a war of extermina¬ 
tion, and all its most furbished weapons of attack and defence 
are pointedly directed against mnaclcs, or any and every view 
of Christianity involving the slightest dcpaiture fiom the usual 
course of things, or at variance with its assumed postulate of 
the inviolability of the laws of nature Evolution can listen 
with a good natured smile to all we have to say in favour of the 
paramount necessity and immeasurable utility of religion m 
general , it can bear with Job like patience with some at least 
of our asseverations regarding the extraordinary life and teach¬ 
ing of C^iist , but the moment we pass from the natmal to the 
supernatural from the generil sequence of events to particular 
deviations therefrom, suggestive of divine intervention, its smile 
of complaisance gives place to frowns, knittings of the blow, 
compiessmgs of the lips, and all the unmistakable signs and 
gestuies of implacable hostility Our concessions* are useless 
Jesus Christ, as God-Man, the evolutionists cannot bear with , 
for He is a standing guarantee against alKheir preconceived 
notions and foregone conclusions •Jesus Christ as God-Man is 
the divine sanction of anthrcynorphism, and anthromorphism 
they eannot tolerate Jesus Christ as.God-Man is an ^unmis- 
takable assertion of the power of God to act with or without 
the forces of Nature, and a^iotest against the theoiy of its 
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Inviolability Jesus Christ as God-Man is a living guarantee m 
favour of the Trinity, the atonement, regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, the immortality of the soul and body, a futuie state of 
rewards and punishments, heaven and hell All then presuppo¬ 
sitions fall to the ground the moment Jesus Chi 1st is tecogmzed 
as God-Man , God, Perfect God , Man Perfect Mm No won¬ 
der that our advances‘towards reconciliation on condition of 
their accepting this stupendous reality are treated bv them with 
distrust, if not contempt 

Here it may not be out of place to state that those Christians 
who, while they accept the symbol called the AposHes’ Ciccd, 
frown upon the other two Cieeds of the Chinch, the 
Nicene and that called the Athanasian, are guilty of the 
grossest inconsistency The Nicene and Athaiflasian Creeds 
are simply commentaries on, or explanations and amplifications 
of, the Apostles' Cteed, or solutions of the problems involved 
in it One cannot read or repeat the Apostles’ Creed without 
being led instinctively to raise some questions of paramount 
impoitance, not only to our speculative belief, but to our 
practical religious life The first of these is—Who is Jesus 
Christ m whom I am to believe as I believe in God the Fathei, 
maker of the heaven andlhecailh? Chnst is placed in the 
Creed m the same category with God the bather, and belief 
m him is set forth as of the same nature with faith m the 
maker of the heaven and the caith Who is this Being? 
Is He God ? IP God, what shall wc say of his Humanity? 
Is that a phantasm an illusion, a deceptive appearance? If 
He is not God, what can belief in Him mean in conjunction 
with belief m God the Fathei ? If he is God-Man, how are 
the two natures united in Ilim? Has He one nature, His 
Divinity merged in.his Humanity, 01 His Humanity merged 
in His Divinity, or His Humanity and Divinity forming by in- 
termixtuie and fusion a third substance, a tetttum quid ? Again, 
if he is God-Man, are we to ascribe to Hun one will or two 
wills ? What is his position in the Economy of the God-head ? 
The thoughtful mind cannot help raising these all-important 
questions , and these questions were raised in the early days 
of ecclesiastical history, and they gave tise to animated 
debates and controversies , and these Creeds of the Church were, 
as it were? thrown up by a long-continued effervescence of 
thought and discifssion Ebiomtism, gnosticism, monophysi- 
tism, and monothelitism, and the almost endless range of 
isms gathering around therfl, arose, one after another, to deny 
the Divinity of Christ, to represent His Humanity as phantas¬ 
mal, ^to confound his eubstanee, or to confuse the Persons 
in Him, and the Cieeds were elaborated to put an end to heresy, 
as well as edify the Church bjr a clear, precise, concise, yet 
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comprehensive statement of that belief of the Church regarding 
. tho two-fold natuie of Jesus Christ, which had come down as a 
precious deposit from Apostolic times But scaicely had these de¬ 
bates subsided, when «i controversy arose about the Holy Chost. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, as. I believe in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Chi 1st ? Who is He ? Is He a personality or mere¬ 
ly an efluence? If a Pei son, what is his place m the Economy 
of the God head Hie Cieeds came to put a stop tc>, this 
controvet^y, along with the othtis We do not, of course, 
affirm that the cc^iovcrsics which distracted the early,, Church, 
aiost, out of the Apo-tlcs' Cieed which very likely did not 
exist in its present foim till long after they had be$n set at 
rest within its bounds, but the Apostles’ Creed is fitted to raise 
these control sies and would to-oay raise them But for the 
explanatory creeds which it is the fashion to denounce U 

Why not do away with creeds, one and all * read the Bible 
without any presupposition or foregone conclusion, and evolve 
fiom it a system of theology which may he called Biblical ? 
This is easier said than done Those who volunteer this advice 
to us call upon us in reality to attempt an impossibility We can¬ 
not, in the first place, roll back the tide of history, annihilate 
the eighteen centuries of development which have rolled over ; 
the Church convert her long record of progress, of attain¬ 
ment and achievement into a perfect blank, sweep away from 
the atmosphere of oui thought her tiaditions and associations, 
and begin investigation with an eye withdrawn* from her past 
experience and a mind perfectly free from the influence of her 
theological symbols and doctrinal phraseology Those who 
pretend to be able to do this, enter this field of research 
$Md study with presuppositions marshalled against orthodoxy, 
not certainly with unbiassed minds Again, how many minds 
are th^re in the world which can, by a caieful collation jand 
analysis of Scupture passages, and without the slighest refer¬ 
ence to the history of the Church and her symbols of faith, 
evdlve a correct s>stem of theology fiom the Bible ? Setting 
aside minds of ord.nary calibre, the mess which mighty V" 
intellects have m our day made of the business, is a pro6T that 
all talk of studying the Bible with unbiassed minds arid bring¬ 
ing out of its precious, but miscellaneous contents, a sym¬ 
metrical system of theology, is meie sentimental • twaddle! 
Why do not our sage counsellors extend their advice to 
other departments of knowledge ? Why do they not advise 
Us to throw aside the ascertained facts and results of 
astronomy, and study th$ stars as the primitive man- 8 
did ? Why do they not desire us to btfry botany, as it has 
been matured in these days, and evolve a botany of our 
pwh* by a careful study octrees and plants, or to substii 
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tUte for the existing chemisjry a chemistry of our own creation ? 
The generalisations of these sciences are reliable, but those 
of theology are not! Hus is piectsely the ptesupposition with 
which these pretentious enquirers, tfho pude themsilves on 
their thorough-going impartiality, enter the field of theological 
investigation, and it is not a matter of wonder that their career 
ends as a rule in vagaries of the most ludicious stamp The 
results of theological research embodied in the Cteeds arc as 
reliable as the umvei sally accepted gcnciaU/ations of science 
The Holy Tnnity as defined and expounded in the Creeds 
is an established fact of Biblical theology, giavitation is an 
established fact of physical science , and the atonement is as 
distinctly'set foith m the won! of God as the evolution of 
the world Out of a few primal gases is set foith nn standard 
books on science There are tiuths in teligious science which 
are final, as theic ate truths m seculat science which ate final , 
and a young cleigymm who, aft< r being thoroughly convinced 
of their finality, subsetib< s to them, docs not soil away his 
conscience, any moie than the scientific man who begins Ins 
study of science after having subs ubed to the pnnciple of 
gravitation or the f tet of chemical affinities 

It is tune to piesent a few instances of the r mccssion made 
to evolution, but befoie this is done, it is desn ible to temark 
that Mr Goie, whose pipei has been most vnuleutly attacked, 
simply cartles the compromising spuit of the book in gcnetal 
fiom one department to anothci, fiom the region of science 
to that of criticism Mr Goie accepts the results of the highei 
criticism of the day as tellable in the sense m which his col¬ 
leagues m the execution of the vvoik, in general, accept the 
theory of evolution , and, in view of them, he is willing to 
admit that some poitions of Bible histoiy and some of its 
characters are fictitibus, or unreal And it is an undeniable 
fact that his concessions, whether deraandt d by the spn it of 
the age, or not, are needed to give consistency and coherence 
to the plan of the book of which he is the editor Admit 
that Bible history begins with Abraham, and the events nar¬ 
rated previous to his appearance cm its stage, or m the first 
few chaplets of Genesis, aie either allegones or fictions, and 
the theory of the gradual evolution, thiough slow-circling ages, 
of the civiliged man from the primitive savage or the primitive 
man, as an intermediate link between the lnational biute and the 
rational human b^ing, has a leg to stand on, as well as that of the 
gradual evolution of monotheism from letichism, or fiom some 
chimeras of the head If the creation of Adam m the imag< of 
God, his original abode .along with his consoit, also smulaily 
created, in a garden of supernatural beauty, or natural beauty, 
in a state of perfection, their fall on accouut of Satanic temp- 
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Ration, their expulsion from that seat of happiness, their progeny 
branching itself into two distinct lines, the line of the children 
pf God and that of the children of the world, the heterogeneous 
intermixture of these lines, and the consequent prevalence! of 
wickedness and violence in the world, its destruction by a 
flood, followed by a new stait on the pait of humanity,—if 
all these are fictions, highly instructive but historically unreal, 
then Abraham might have been evolved thiough a long line 
of progressive development, extending over hundreds of years 
from the primitive savage, and his leligion fiom fetichism or 
po-religion But the moment these arc regarded as leliable 
facts of history, the evolution theory applied to primitive 
history falls to the giound It is but fair to add that the 
position occupied by Mi Gore and the wnteis with whom he 
drives is hypothetical, rather than one of positive affiimation 
They maintain that even if science succeeded in raising its 
evolution from a provisional hypothesis to an established 
theory, and even if criticism succeeded in demonstrating 
the fictitiousness of the eaily records or narratives of the Old 
Testament, Christianity and the inspiration of its documents, 
would be unaffected But the tone of their concessions makes 
it Certain that they rcgaid the contingencies with sanguine, 
though groundless, hope, and therefore they come fiorward 
with concessions by no means wairanted by the present state 
pf science and ctiticism 

A few examples of these concessions will set forth their 
gratuitous natutc In the first essay, Mr Holland tieats the 
subject of Faith with admuable ability and bicadth of 
thought, and proves, m a masterly mannet, that if laith weie 
given up, science would be an impossibility, it being necessary 
for science to take for giantcd at staiting that natuic exists, 
and is a cosmos or rational whole, and therefore mterpretable, 
as well as to rely on the veracity—if the expression is allowed— 
pf the senses, and the truth of the law s of the human mind 
In a passage of great beauty Mr Holland shows that, because 
we instinctively believe in a powci above ourselves, both 
great and good, we are at home in the world, believing in a 
perfect concspondcnce between its lealitics and those of the 
inner man, living htci illy by faith both in the world of busi¬ 
ness and the wot Id of knowledge, and trying expet iment after 
experiment under the settled conviction, th<jt the expectations 
raised m us by the powers God has given us, and their counter¬ 
parts in nature shall not be ultimately fiustrated It is desir¬ 
able, nay necessaiy, to show, at a time when proud science 
is but too apt to laugh at faitff, that if the key-stone of our 
knowledge, our instinctive trust m God as oui Father, or, in 
ih$ wpjrfls of the book, opr innate sense of sonship, were 
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presumptuously cast aside, science would lose its stable basis, 
or degenerate into nescience, But Mi Holland, m the follow* 
mg words, betrays himself into an assertion which, though in 
harmony with the demands of evolution, cannot possibly 
be substantiated —“ The history of faith is the history of 
this gradual disclosure, the glowing capacity to recognize and 
receive, until the rudimentary omen of God’s Fatherhood in 
the rudest savage who draws, by clumsy fetich, 01 wend incanta¬ 
tion, upon a power outside himself, closes its long story in 
the absolute lecognition, the perfect and entire receptivity, 
of that Son of man, who can do nothing of Himself * but 
what he secth the Father do,’ ” The gradual develop¬ 
ment of the embr>onic belief of the fetich worshipper into 
the perfect faith and serene ti ust set forth in the life of Christ, 
is a beautiful myth, unsuppoited by historical evidence What 
has been said of stone, iron and brazen periods may justly 
be said of the thiee epochs specified by Comte, the theolo¬ 
gical, metaphysical and the scientific ,—2'/<cr, they synchronize, 
do not follow each other in regular succession, on the page of 
history The three piocesses—the theological, the metaphysical 
and the scientific—have been found together, sometimes in har¬ 
mony and sometimes in antagonism, throughout the whole 
period of known histoiy,—and we leave it to theorists and 
doctunaries to dream of what took place in prehistoric 
times Again, what is true of Comte’s main divisions is true 
of his subordinated! visions , and since Abiaham, at least, feti- 
chism, polytheism moic 01 less lefincd, and monotheism, have 
lived togethei, the last invaiiably at variance with the first 
two 

Mr Moore’s paper on the Christian Doctrine of God is scholar¬ 
ly , but its basal asseition that the Christian doctrine of God 
has been developed by antagonism, fust between religion and 
moialty, and then between ieligion and philosophy or reason, 
fanciful and open to grave objections Such antagonism is 
certainly noticeable in the evolution of the idea of God 
outside the Church, in the histoiy, for instance, of Greek 
thought, and immoral views of God supplanted by such as 
ascribe perfect, spotless righteousness to Him, and the 
transcendence of God giving place to, lather than supple¬ 
mented by, His immanence, plurality superseded by unity, 
impurity by purity, Reason outside of nature by reason in nature , 
such was doubtless the progress of thought among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and ^mong other peoples equally great 
in mental development, if not in political life But the history 
of the Church, while it shows long-continued controversy 
about the Divinity of XDhrist, and the Peisonality ancfDivi* 
aity of the Holy Ghost, does not chiomcle any dispute o* 
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discussion between opposing parties about God and His uni¬ 
versally admitted attiibute of holy lover or love balanced by 
wisdom and righteousness The idea of $ Deus-ex-tnachina , 
DOW laughed at by science, lsdeistic, not Christian , and both the 
transcendence and immanence of God have been always, every¬ 
where and by all, held in reality, though in terms less philo¬ 
sophical No term is more ambiguous than the immanence of 
God, and as it has invariably prdved a stepping-stofte to 
pantheism, it has been avoided, but the Omnipresence of 
God as it has been maintained since the beginning ofidays, 
includes all that is unobjectioable in the theory Of immanence, 
and excludes its all but irresistible pantheistic tendencies Nor 
does the Christian idea of Omnipresence preclude operation 
* of secondary causes, the veiy existence of which Mr Moore 
seems disposed to deny, as God, according to the Scuptutes, 
( worketh, and worketh ceaselessly, with or without laws, as a 
rule through the instrumentality of laws, but at times 
immediately and directly Evety object m natuie may, in 
one sense, be called a theophany, as it embodies an idea of 
God, and is called into existence, mediately or immediately, 
by God, and sustained by His power But the theophame'* 
brought into prominence in the Bible, the line of tlicophames 
terminating or culminating m Jesus Clu ist have a significance 
of their own, and are essentially diffeicnt from the objects 
of nature, inasmuch as they embody God head in His Essence and 
attributes, while these only set forth the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God 

The fundamental, essential difference between the theo- 
phanies of the Bible and the God-disclosing objects of nature, 
and God-like characters in history, is not clearly set forth m the 
book, and this is the great defect of Mr Illingworth’s masterly 
paper entitled The Incarnatton and Development That the 
Second Person of the Adorable Trinity, the Divine Reason, 
as He is called in Platonic phraseology, had m Him an eternal 
tendency to manifestation, could not but be embodied in 
a rationalized umve se, and would have, thiough successive 
stages of development, culminated in an Incarnation even if 
man had not sinned,*—these are speculations fit only to be 
relegated to that region of quiddities and essences from which 
Socrates bt ought down transcendental thought to the platform 
of practical morals and every-day life Setting "them aside, 
we have the practical problem to solve —Does the history of 
the world show a series of progressive developments ending m 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, the Author and Finisher of human 
salvation ? (n one sense it does,—only m one sense,—that is, 
through the l»ne, exclusively, of the •theophames, or special 
imracidous appearances of God, set forth in the Wcrd of God, 
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Not to speak of antediluvian times, God appeared to Abraham m 
a human shape, to Mose9 in an effulgence unutterably bright, 
to Gideon in angelic form, and to the Prophets in glorious 
visions) .but in Him who is God, perfect God, and Man, 
perfect iJlan, He appears in Jthe only petmanent foim in which 
human beings, short-sighted as well as sinful, with under¬ 
standings darkened and heaits depraved by sin, can know, 
ldVe and serve Hifn If this is all that is meant by develop¬ 
ment m what may be called the region of incarnation, no 
demuirer need be put in t but if by development is under¬ 
stood, the incipient manifestation of God in His Essence and 
Glory in nature, and one brighter in humanity, and a chain of 
lncai nations in human events and human characters, the 
succeeding links, more glorious than the preceding ones, termi¬ 
nating in what should be called the Incarnation par excellence , 
the Christian world cannot but lift up a protest, The con¬ 
fusion of essential with accidental differences is stamped on 
almost all the essays in Lux Mundi , and is the gieatest of 
its defects The fact is not emphasized, as it should be, that 
the Bible is essentially diffeicnt fiom the tcligious books of the 
woi Id, the inspti ation of Scripture penmen from that of the woi Id’s 
sages, philosophus and poets the religion embodied in it 
from the religions of the world, Jesus Christ in His consubstan- 
tiality with the Father fiom the wold’s 1 oil of teacheis and 
leformeis, Jesus Chnst is a Supcinatural Personality, above 
the sphere of patural development, and consequently not to be 
accounted for by evolution with its heredity and envuonment, 
its law of continuity, and natural selection 

The question may be put —How are we to dispose of the 
ascertained or established results of the science of religion if 
Supernatuial revelation is placed in sharp antlnthesis to natural 
inspiration or evolution of i eligious thought ? Besides the 
generalizations at which it has arrived, viz the universality 
of religion, its debasement under the manipulation of the masses* 
and exaltation under the inspiration of great men, and its 
gradual move from one to anothei of the vaued phases of the 
moral consciousness of man, and completion in Christianity,— 
truths which, in one sense, no Chi istun would demur to—this 
science has discovered what may be called a family-like¬ 
ness in the religions of the world, a similarity m their pre¬ 
ponderant ideas, their symbols of dogma and foims of 
devqtion How is this to be explained except on the supposi¬ 
tion of mdepeifdent lines jof evolution ? But the family-likeness 
noticeable m the religions of the world is susceptible of an 
explanation less fanciful and tnore demonstrable than autoch¬ 
thonous evolution If the early chapters of Genesis are 
not thrown aside as a collection of legends, highly instructive, 
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indeed, but of no historical value, a primitive revelation to man 
for his guidance cannot but be accepted as a fact proven # and 
in that revelation, which God could not but have vouchsafed, 
ample provision would be made for the religious needs of man 
created by sm , and consequently 4 in it the prominent ideas 
characteristic of Judaism and its impressive ritual would be, 
to some extent, anticipated The intense holiness of God, 
man’s alienation fiom Hun on account of sin , the necessity of 
mediation and atonement, the future appearance of a Divine 
Mediator and a sinless Victim , these and other characteristic 
ideas of the teligion of fallen man would, along with significant 
forms of devotion and coi responding ntcs aud ceicmomes 
form its substratum and detcimine its shape And these would, 
in the course of ages, assume varied corrupt forms under the 
manipulation of local traditions and ldiosynciasies , but even 
in their degeneracy they would present a substantial lesetn- 
blance under ciicumstantial variety Such would have been 
the course of a revelation granted by God to our fiist patents 
and their immediate descendants , and if the first chapters of 
Genesis are not aibitiarily cast overboard, such was its course 
This explanation sets forth the congiuity of the accommodation- 
theory, against which orthodoxy has been prone to maintain an 
attitude of hostility It is affirmed that the sauificial system of 
the Jews and their ritual were simply accommodations to and 
improvements on the bloody offeungs and bloodless ceicmomes 
of the nations and tribes by whom they were surrounded 
What wonder * These offerings and these ceiemomes weic 
Simply corruptions of what had formerly been embodied m a 
forgotten divine revelation , and they were purified and 
naturalized among the chosen people by a fresher and fullei 
revelation In this sense the accommodation-theory is simply 
an acknowledgement of the supcisession of an* oral revelation, 
forgotten and coiruptcd, by a revelation moie advanced and 
more permanent 

Let us pass over the other papeis of the book with a brief 
remark or two Mr Illingworth’s Essay on “ The Problem of 
Pam** in which the pait played by human suffering in the 
progressive development of the individual and the race in its 
punitive, remedial and piophylactic character, together with 
its tendency to promote sympathy and appioach to and union 
with God, is ably set forth, is a truimphapt reply to the 
Pessimism which has come down to us from a remote antiquity, 
and which has been resuscitated and ^-promulgated by weep¬ 
ing philosophers of the genus of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
Dr Talbqt’s Paper, The Preparation tn History for Cfoist, 
is scholarly, as all the papers in the woik are, and unexcep¬ 
tionable, though the place it gives to philosophy m the sphere 
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iof preparatory processes is higher than it deserves Mr 
MoDerly’s Incarnation as the Basis of Dogma is a masterly 
reply to the variety of objections raised by what may be called 
the morbid anti-dogma spirit of the age The two Papers on 
The Church by Mr Lock, and The Sacraments by Rev Dr 
Paget, arc written in a spirit so conciliatory and at the same 
time so reasonable and just, that even Dissenters might, 
without compromise of principle, subscnbe to the main con* 
elusions presented There is a ring of both truth and sincerity 
in the following declaration about the Church —“ Amid the 
uncertainties of individualism, the fantastic services of 
those who tend to reduce worship to a mere matter of 
emotion, amid the soriows and perplexities of modern life, 
the world needs the witness of a rational and coiporatc wor¬ 
ship, which recognizes the deepest sufferings of human nature 
enshrined in its very heart, yet recognizes also the way in which 
suffering, when accepted freely, is blessed of God , which 
worships at once a crucified and a nsen Loid Over against 
the divisions of race and continent, the Chuich raises still its 
witness to the possibility of an universal biotherhood over 
against despair and dispcision, it speaks of faith and the 
unity of knowledge over against pessimism, it lifts up 
a perpetual Euchanst” Mr Ottley's Essay on Christian Ethics 
is exhaustive, and gives piominence to its main chatac- 
tenstic, namely, that it is theocentric, that it presents a sinless 
example of character, and that it makes practical morality 
possible by placing lecrcative power within reach of fallen man, 
And Mr Lyttelton’s 'lhe Atonement is a very able exposition 
of the doctrine based on Jewish lites and Scuptuic phiaseology, 
as well as on the deepest instincts of human natute , and it 
therefore steers clear of the sentimentalism which refuses to 
recognize a sacrificial, piopitiatory and piacular element in it 
Mr Campion’s E'-say, Christianity and Politics, is opportune 
and piactically important, both m its clear enunciation of the 
principle that our religion is destined to enter into and vitalize 
one and all the phases of life, and its bold statement of the 
mistakes which have tended to make the Anglican Church 
unpopular and curtail its utility and beneficence A shatp line 
of distinction is drawn between religion and politics, and a 
tendency^is almost universally shown to lodge them in two 
different au-tight jcompaitments, to shelve religion m the sphere 
of politics and politics in the sphere of religion And that is 
the reason why politics Jias become a suspicious science, 01 
is identified with diplomatic teticence, duplicity, dissimula¬ 
tion, state-craft and^ intrigue, with the arts apd tricks 
of Machiavellianism * Politics needs the plastic influence of 
Christianity more perhaps than any other science , .and 
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the Church of England is, In this able paper, reminded > 
of the mistakes she has fallen into m her attitude towards 
it, and earnestly called upon to rectify or atone for them 
Her record of political achievements has been tarnished by her 
staunch conservatism, her failure tp adapt herself to the pro¬ 
gressive spirit of the age Time was when she was the palladium 
of British liberty, when her Aichbishops and Bishops coura¬ 
geously lesisted the encroachments of the fcope, and facilitated 
the adoption of measures fitted to make his interference m the 
internal administration of their country impossible But the 
glorious period of her political artivity in behalf of the English 
people was followed by a peuod of degeneracy as legai ds her 
attitude towards politics, an epoch when she recognized the 
divine right <*f kings, sided with the royal patty against the 
nation, and opp >sed popular aspu ations and popular reforms 
From this degeneracy of her political life she has scarcely been 
emancipated, and it is to be feared that the chaige of systema¬ 
tic opposition to piogress in the spheie of politics cast in her 
teeth or in the teeth of her clergy, by Buckle in his History of 
English Civilization , is too true to be denied Her present 
unpopularity is not to be traced to her orgmic life, nor to her 
doctrinal standards and symbols of woiship Her superb 
organization has elicited admiration and praise even in quarters 
where some of its vital principles are not recognized , and her 
creeds no sensible Dissenter will hesitate to repeat with due 
solemnity Her prayets and her services have, in sublimity of 
diction and pathos, in solemnity and impressiveness, never been 
surpassed, scarcely 11 vailed But her obstructiveness in the 
spheie of political development has been the main cause of the 
growing suspicion and distrust with which she is regarded, even 
withiq ner own jurisdiction Let her once more ally herself 
to the cause of progiess, and firmly hold *up her faith as a 
panacea for all the evils of life, as the only right solution of all 
the problems of political and social life, the economic questions 
that are segregating class from class, and the intei national 
Controversies that are fomenting national disagreements and 
antipathies Let her be onpe more true to herself in politics as 
she always tyas been in doctrine and ritual, and, instead of the 
Cry down with the Church ! she will hear the grateful prayer 
of a people regeqciated in all the departments of life —Long 
hye the recognized Church of England and her Colonies and 
Dependences t 

• The writes of«the Essays which we have very impcifectly re¬ 
viewed are giants in piety and ^scholarship, and they are true 
men In eyej y aspect What a contrast between their lucubra¬ 
tions duiu the Essays and Reviews , which emanating from their 
* own^penfrp of influence, sent a thrill of astonishment and horror 
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through the Christian woild upwards of thirty years ago The 
object of those was to sap and undermine the foundations of the 
Christian Faith, while the object of these is to uphold and estab¬ 
lish it amid the concussion of.new foices that at hist sight seem 
antagonistic to it And though we have been compelled by a 
sense of duty to represent the concessions made by them to 
the genius of the age *fs both unwarrant »ble and useless, we can¬ 
not but look upon the joint pioduction of these piops scholars as 
a marvel of erudition, moderateness of tone, closeness of teason- 
ing of purity of diction, giasp of thought and feivour of piety 
Indeed, we have lately read a book so enteitaining as well as 
fiistiuctive 

Ram CHANDKi Bose 



Art XI —A REPLY TO MY CRITICS , OR WHAT 
IS HINDU RELIGION ? 

I N the couise of three articles which appeared in this Re¬ 
view during the past year, and were subsequently col¬ 
lected and published as a pamphlet under the title of an 
" Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, ” it was maintain¬ 
ed — 

i st —That Hinduism is not a religious organization 
2 nd-— That what the Hindus, or the major portion in a 
Hindu community, do is Hinduism 
3 rd —That Hindus aic those people of India who belong 
to a lneiaichy of caste 

4///—That this caste system modifies itself according to the 
spirit of the tunes and sui rounding circumstances 
5 th —That there is nothing in this caste system which ren¬ 
ders it a bar to the giowth of Indian nationalism 
While these propositions have been favoutably leceived in 
many quarters, they have in others evoked adverse criticism, 
which it is the object of the present article to answer 

I have been told that 1 have disparaged Hinduism by say¬ 
ing “ that it is not and has never been a religious organiza¬ 
tion, that it is a puie social system ” My object was neither to 
disparage, noi to praise , but to state a tiuth Yet it may not 
be amiss to ask, how the statement of that truth dispaiages 
the Hindu system If it does any thing, it exalts Hin¬ 
duism according to my humble thinking .Hindus oftentimes 
commit the error, m the heat of contioversy, without seeing 
what they gain thereby, of likening their system to other 
systems of the world Some of them have also, without eXftmin- 
ing our own system, or taking a lesson from existing facts, 
imbibed an occidental mode of thought, and they cannot get 
over certain ideas, not very broad, regarding religion, which 
they have learnt from the conceptions of the West To them 
religion is objective and not subjective , it is not the real, living 
faith of individual man, but his nominal adherence«to a set of 
beliefs alleged to be the common faith of h community To 
some of them it, pcihaps, implies a book for a guide, and a 
book which claims to reveal the words of God , and, when twit¬ 
ted by an opponent with the question what they have to appeal 
to, they say it is the Vedas f forgetting that, in thus placing the 
claims of these in opposition to the Koran, or the Bible, they 
n» 4 ke their own system asnaijpw as, if not nauowet than, one of 
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these, and dependent on proofs,—moral, intellectual and histori¬ 
cal*—for the verification of such claims , and, while the Vedas, 
admittedly do not, like either the Koran, or the Bible, offer salva¬ 
tion to mankind at large on condition of the acceptance of their 
truths, those who set up thdir claims, can at best only claim 
that they are the guide of a poition of mankind, the rest 
being excluded from then benefit according to some canons 
of interpretation And, even with this portion of mankind, the 
Vedas are not the only guide, as the Koran, or the Bible, would 
be for its followers, but are supplemented by other authorita¬ 
tive works laying down the rules of a Hindu’s life, and claim¬ 
ing his faith as much as the Vedas themselves Again, while 
these later woiks expicss the utmost reverence for the Vedas, 
as the inspired souicc on which they draw, they shelve the 
Vedas and make room for themselves, by saying that the 
Vedas, in their entirety, were good for the satva yobe , while 
they arc the guide for the present age of feebleness You 
come, by this excuse for thur existence, from one another work 
to Perhaps all this maiks the history of the evolution, or devo¬ 
lution, of Hinduism Perhaps it maiks the period when out¬ 
side ideas were incorporated, or a glaring dcpaiturc was made 
Anyhow, if it is not the reflection of popular beliefs, popular 
beliefs have come to be in accoid with it, and the people— 
those who know the Vedas (a veiy small number) and those 
who do not know them (a veij laige number),—while mani¬ 
festing the utmibst reverence for the Vedas, shelve their claim 
by saying that they are too good for weak people like themselves 
Thus the existing facts in Hindu society are completely destruc¬ 
tive of the position that the Vedas aie the guide of the Hindus 
at the piesent day, as the Bible, or Koran, is of its followers 
The Vedic God^s, the Vedic rituals with but few excep¬ 
tions, are not the Gotls or the ntuals of any portion of 
the Hindus, Unless one eia is to ignoie the evolution or de¬ 
volution of centuries and completely forget the present, it 
is difficult to see how it can be said that the Hinduism of the 
day is the icligion of the Vedic past “Revive the Vedas, 
throw out the excrustation of centuries, the prejudices super- 
added to the ouginal structure, you have what you want,— 
a national religion for the Hindus and a religious organiza¬ 
tion with^ocial i ites perfect m their nature as they were at 
the date of the Vedas ” This, however, is a very large order, 
and, after all, it may not lead us to a very hopeful prospect, 
for, to say nothing of the fact that certain canons of intei preta- 
tion of Vedas and Vedic rituals, favoured by the claimants of 
Vedic revival, might not be easily acceptable, it by no means 
meets the present need of India, as it makes exclusiveness, to pur 
humble thinking, somewhat more exclusive And what pros- 
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peCt Is there of the revival of the Vedas Only the othd: 
day there was some talk regarding the establishment of a 
Vedic College in Calcutta After some general discussion— 
which, as is the case with all such discussion, especially m Bengal, 
happened to be pointless—a gentleman present raised the 
questions, who were to be the professors, who were to be 
the students , what intci pretation of the Vedas was the College 
to adopt, what portions of the Vedas were to be read 
These were eminently practical questions, and no steps could 
be made m advance without first solving them There was 
a miniature representation of alt parties in the little assembly 
that had met—those who believe m a progressive state of 
' Hindu Society ?> and its capacity for adapting itself to surround¬ 
ing circumstances, the reactionists who would resist, if they 
could, this adaptibility, and those who would revive the Vedas, 
as a counterpoise to current Hinduism, but with un object 
quite different from that of the reactionists 

The question, therefore, was a sort of test—a feeler 
whether there could be concerted action between these 
classes All sides thought that they could meet here, as on a 
common ground, and agree to the establishment of a College 
Perhaps it was not the intention of any one section to take in 
the other, as their leaving the most important questions unsolved, 
and with them, perhaps, future seeds of quarrels and divisions, 
might seem to indicate But when the questions were thus 
forced on them, it seemed as if the reactionists would have 
the College, without the solution , and one of them pro¬ 
posed, as the only business for that meeting, the formation 
pf a Sub-Committee to dewse the ways and means But, 
seeing what turn things were taking, the gentleman who 
had originally proposed the questions, moved that they 
be referred to the Sub-Committee and be considered before 
the question of ways and means He succeeded in carrying 
his motion , and, m the discussion which followed, it was 
quickly discerned that the unanimity, which had previously 
existed, as to the desirability of establishing a Vedic 
College, was more apparent than real When, however, the 
questions were about to be carried, in the way in which sen¬ 
sible people who would contribute to a project of this kind at 
the present day would have earned them, something like a threat 
was thrown out, that no Brahmin, to whom * alone the know¬ 
ledge of the Vedas was confined [with regard to Sham Veda r 
a Pundit telling the audience that tfie last man who knew it 
imparted the knowledge to hum (the speaker) alone, and he 
had sincd imparted the knowledge to his brother and another 
of his pupils] would impart it to a Sudra, the project of the es¬ 
tablishment of a Vedic College*remained in abeyance pending 
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a report of the projector, whose claim to the benefit of Vedic 
knowledge Is yet doubtful, whether a Pundit could be found who 
would impait the knowledge of the Vedas to students who arc 
Sudras So tnuch for the Vedic revival, and Hinduism of the day 
being a religious organization ba&ed, or to be based, on the Vedas 

Those who would not ignore existing facts, contend that, 
while the Vedas are the Old Testaments the Poiranas and Smn- 
ties are the New Testaments of the Hindus If this affirma¬ 
tion were to be made with reference to a very small portion of 
the Hindus—say Biahmins and one or two other castes amongst 
the Hindus-—, the proposition, even thus limited, would not be 
correct, for the Puianas and Smrities, and add to them the Tan- 
tras, are not among them identical compositions, with different 
interpictations given to them by different sects, as in*Christianity 
or Muhamadanism, but distinct compositions, one claiming to be 
as authoiitativc as the other, and sometimes one prevailing in 
some pait of the country where the other has no authority, or 
sometimes a number of them dividing their authority in that 
smallest unit of space—the village, or in that smallest of 
organizations—the family 

In an Indian village community all arc Hindus, fiom Brah¬ 
mins to Chamars, Domes and Mchtars who are not Musalmans 

The mistake begins in at once jumping to the conclusion 
that it is religion, that is to say—religious faith—which divides 
these Hindus fiom the Musalmans Yet I know personally 
of a case, wheie,* amongst people who pass as Hindu, there 
is one who believes m the revelation of the Koran, in the 
Kalma, and reads Namajes five times a day according to the 
orthodox Koian rituals Amongst the Hindus not more 
than 15 per cent of the population are in touch with the 
Brahmins, the test arc below that touch If the Vedas weie to 
be tevived, a number,* but not the whole, of this 15 per cent, will 
have a claim, according to accepted canons of exclusion and 
Inclusion, to a knowledge of the Vedas, Vedic woiship and 
Vedic rites, at present, however, excepting the followers of 
Dyanand Saraswati (not even a peiccptible percentage), who 
pass under the name Aryans, and who accept the Vedas as 
their only guide, under a canon of interpretation adopted by 
^Pundit Dyanand, the rest of the 15 per cent have not 
much to d<fc directly with Vedic worship, or Vedic rituals, 
and, so far as what my friends call the New Testaments, the 
Puranas, the Smrtftes, and Pantras, each and all, as we said, 
have their authority over divisions and sub-divisions in detail, 
so that, while the utmost diversity of religious faith prevails in 
this upper 15 per cent, lt.is hard to say that the religious - faith 
|of a particular individual of the community resembles, in all 
trcspccts, that of bis neighbour * 

vol. xcm. * 11 
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Of the remaining 85 per cent, though a considerable portion 
In Bengal are the followers of Vaisnav Gosains, he would be a 
bold man who should say that theirs is the religion of the Vedas, 
pf any particular Puran, or of any known kind of Tantra It 
Is always changing, and it changes in a way unknown amongst 
the upper 15 per cent In the district of Dacca, one Kali* 
kumar Tagore became the centre of .a leligion, the like of 
winch sway the masses ever) now and then Kalikumar knew 
only the oidinary Bengali, winch fitted hun to be the gomashta 
of a rich wujow, of the Kaestha caste, of his village Beyond 
his Gyatn, he did not know anything of the Vedas, and, as 
for the Puranas, he knew as much as a Bengali Brahmin, or a 
Bhadralogtte would know, from recitations thereof by others, and 
not by reading them in the original for himself Nor was 
there any peculiar sanctity in his life, as the mode of busi* 
ness, un-Brahmimc, which he followed, shows. Yet it came* 
to be known that he had cured some cases of incurable diseases, 
Originally by what process was not known His fame spread, and, 
within a shoit time, his home became something like a splendid 
fair, wheie a vast ma‘s of people congregated every day from all 
parts of the distuct some to get themselves treated for 
diseases, and others to have a look at a real live God—people 
Called him Hart, and the earth on which he sat used to be 
scraped out as medicine This faith, of course, became an 
efficacious faith treatment in many cases, for the prescribed 
mode of treatment, which is said to have bees very successful, 
was nothing else than bathing three tunes a day believing in the 
divinity of Kalikumar Tagoie, taking in a little ball of earth 
from Kalikumar’* house, and giving a Han loot A warrant of 
arrest was issued by the Sub Divisional Officer, in connec* 
tion with something which Kalikumar did with regard to his 
business as a gomastha, and, before it cbuld be executed, be 
died, and the religion of which he became the temporary centre, 
died with him At one time his followeis could be counted by 
lakhs This is merely an illusti ative case Such things happen 
almost every day in India, and nothing is more common than to 
find a pious or a good, man the centre of a small number of men 
who believe him to be inspired, or God-sent * Such 

Within the present geneiation, weie, for the masses, as well as, 
the upper classes, the Mahapurushes of BenaresjBaioch and* 
Dakhineshwar, and many even now are to be found all over India, 
It is remarkable in these cases that, while these Mahapuruslies 
are the centie of a faith in their persons, their religious beliefs ar£ 
Hot the religious beliefs of thpse who follow them, nor do they 
*v$r «tiy to couvut their followers, to such beliefs Some* 
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times, however, there are religious propagandas, some very 
aggressive in their character Not to speak of the Arya Dkarma 
of Dyananda Shateswati, of the Brahma Dharma of the Sadha- 
ran Brahnfe Samaj, the Anath Savda, or Sultanul Ajkar, of Rai 
Sahgram, whose influence is nSainly confined to the upper 15 per 
cent described above, and does not prevail much among the 
masses, we have the Satnam Dhatma of Central India, which 
divides the Chamars, as a class some millions of men, into al¬ 
most two equal halves The Satnamies (followers of true name, 
or true God) should not have anything to do with idolatry , they 
consider all men equal, and they abstain from fish, flesh and in¬ 
toxicating liquors, and smoking tobacco Such, ag^ain, was the 
faith amongst the simple Sonthals, of which Durbi Gosam was 
the centic Duibi Gosain (from Durb gtass, the juice squeezed 
out of a paste of which, with one chilli, forms his only meal) 
is a cripple Rajput by birth , and people think, though he has 
never been known to give out his place of nativity, that he 
was an inhabitant of Shahabad before he left his district for 
Sonthalistan and turned a fakir Fiom his ascetic habits, and 
the wonderful feat which lie performs at times, of sitting 
at Dhuni,—that is, within a space not more than eight feet m 
circumference, surrounded on all sides by fire in large heaps of 
cow-dung, for eight to twelve houis,—he came to be consi- 
deied a leal object of worship by the Sonthals to whom his 
word was religion and law He insisted on his followers 
abstaining from 'meat prohibited by the present Hindu form, 
as also from intoxicating liquors He decided disputes 
amongst the Sonthals , but though, in all lespects, his mission 
appears to have been very useful and commendable, the 
authorities, for some reason or other unknown, consider¬ 
ed him a dangerous character, and ordered his deportation 
from Sonthal land Yet his name and influence still sur¬ 

vive there Large classes of men arc swayed by foims 
and faiths springing up from time to time,—forms and faitfis, 
the original source of which is sometimes good and some¬ 
times far from good. Thus even a woman with some pretension 
to sorcery, or some man who pretends to a knowledge of the art 
of incantation or exorcising the evil one, or some one even 
^.pretending to be possessed by the evil one, becomes sometimes 
the centre»of a faith amongst the lower orders of Hindus 
(especially those of the Hill-tribes, which had been converted to 
Hinduism) Neverheless all these are Hindus and are admitted 
on all hands as such, not "because there is anything common 
which can be traced m their religious beliefs, but because they 
conform to certain social rules common to all people known 
as Hindus Those who say that the Vedas are the Old 
Testament, and the Puranas, Smrijies, &c, the New Testament 
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of the Hindus, and that Hinduism is a religious organization 
haded On both, instead of begging the question as they now 
do, must show the common religious beliefs which prevail in 
their so called religious organization I hope they tfill see that 
the false analogy of Old and New Testament, which they, with¬ 
out the establishment of this common basis, set up as an answer, 
as they conceive, to my position, is mot so But if my 
critics, who assail my position, that Hinduism is not a religious 
oigamzation, have not yet defined on what common basis 
that organization stands at the present date, the task has 
been attempted for them by a foreign savant, and I ask them 
whether thqy are prepared to accept that definition and to hold 
that it comprises the whole extent of the Hinduism of the 
present day in India 

Professor Monicr Williams, in his excellent little work on 
Hinduism, says “ It is remaikable that with all these diver¬ 
sities (of race, language, and social usages) the Hindu popula¬ 
tions throughout India have a religious faith It is a 

creed based on an original, simple, pantheistic doctrine, but 
branching out into an endless variety of polytheistic supersti¬ 
tions Like the sacred fig-treo of India, which, from a single 
stem, sends out innumerable blanches, destined to descend to 
the giound and become trees themselves, till the parent stock 
is lost in a dense foicst of its own offshoots, so has this 
pantheistic creed rooted itself firmly m the Hindu mind, and 
spread its ramifications so luxuriantly, that fhc simplicity of 
its toot dogma is lost in an exubcianl outgiowth of monstrous 
mythology ” The great authority of the Professor makes one 
hesitate to question the correctness of any pioposition which 
he lays down , nevertheless it srikes us, as it will stukc any 
body, that in thus tiacmg out the roo£ as it were of the 
mythological system of India in the philosophical doctrine of 
pantheism, he leaves out of account the Vcdic mythology, 
when the philosophical doctrine of pantheism was yet unknown, 
and he also leaves out of account the popular polytheism of 
the present day, or ?ny antecedent period, and such of the 
religious beliefs in India, refined or rude, as arc not founded 
on the Vedas 01 the Puranas A particular stone is deified, 
not because the atomic stone foims a part of that universe.* 
which, taken or conceived as a whole, is God,—that may be 
the explanation of some cf the Hindu philosophers when they 
conform to popular w orship,— but because the votaries believe 
there is particular sanctity attaching to that stone, which sanc¬ 
tity does not attach to anj» other stone The clay idol 
is worshipped, not because the idol £\ay forms a part of that 
universe which is God, but because, to the uneducated, the clay 

idol, after Pran Ptetistaifi t«l ), becomes the object of his 
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worship, and to a class of educated men m India, one of the 
ways to attain to the Incompiehcnsible Deity is through a 
graduated piocess, the first being the worship of the idol 
of clay. Again, amongst the Vedicd and Puranics, Ada* 
waityabad is not the only philosophical doctnne which prevails 
“Ekam ca Advitiam,” “theie is byt one Being, no second," 
leads to pantheism as well as to monotheism—the words being 
interpreted diffeiently* by the pantheist and the monotheist, 
not to say that philosophy, heie as well as clsewheie, docs not 
form the basis of lehgious faiths, except amongst the philo¬ 
sopher and their follower, and even among them the followers 
of Sankarachaija do not believe that he was God because 
evciy man, as formingan atom of the universe, is God ) 

in a pantheistic sense, but i wise man whose wisdom no other 
man could match A lcfuencc to the Vedas and to the 
Upanishads will show that the Supicme Soul is there 

considered as scpaiatc and distinct ftom soul 
We find m the white Yazar Veda Sanhita — 

* ST f<«TfN *W|*t*W 

Do you not know Him who cieatcd all things? Though He Is 
separate and distinct fiom all things, He lives in your hcait 
In Katoo Upaniahad we find — 

* jfTtf aft { 

He is separate and distinct fiom the world of causes and 
effects 

Again m Talav Karupanisnad — 

WT5tJc<H 

He is separate and distinct both fiom matter and spmt 
In Manu Sanhita — 

wtWi 

He m whom the soul has its icst, is the 1'aidOi Uiahma, the 
object of yom woiship 

The doctnne of pantheism is to be fust found m Vedanta 
Darslian,—a commentary of the Vedant i Sutra Ramanuj 
Swami and Madhab Ackaijea interpret Vedanta Sutia to mean 

„ dualtsm It is not, however, the philosophical m- 

terpietatidh of texts that we arc concerned with , the point to 
ascertain is whethefr the lehgious faiths of India have pantheism 
for their loot We have shown that it is not historically true, 
as pantheism came to be recognized as a philosophical doctrine 
only at a comparatively recent date, and we have also shown 
that, side by side with the philosophical doctnne of paiTtheism, 
we have the doctnne of dualism, and, examining the present 
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, liefs of Indio, we find 4h#C whatever importance 
„ht lie aligned by philosophers here or there to the doctrine 
of pantheism, the masses believe in a Clod, or Gods, as entirely 
separate and distinct from themselves and all ottyer created 
things ' . * 

It is not at all correct to say, therefore, that pantheism, tb 
use the language of the learned Profcssoi, is “the uncompro¬ 
mising creed of tiue Brahmanism, and this, aceoidmg to the 
orthodox Hindu philosophy, is the only true Veda This, 
at least, according to the belief of the generality of educated 
Hindus, is the only tiue knowledge to which the Veda 
leads “ 

The Professor then says “ Popular Hinduism, on the other 
hand, though supposed to accept this creed as the way of tiue 
knowledge‘Jnana Marga,’ which it admits to be the highest 
way of salvation, adds to it two other lnfctioi ways — 

1 st —Belief in the efficacy of sacrifices, rites, penance, and 
austerities, which is the ( Karma Maiga ’ (way of woiks) 

2nd —Faith in personal deities, which is ‘Bhakti Marga’ 
( way of faith and devotion) 

“Moreovei, to account for its polytheism, idol worship and 
system of caste distinctions, popular Hinduism supposes that 
the one Supreme Being amuses himself vanously as light does 
m the rainbow, and that all visible and material objects, 
good and bad, including gods, demons, demi-gods, good and 
evil spirits, human beings and animals, are emanations fiom 
Htm and are ultimately to be reabsorbed into His essence ” 

So far as the last remarks offer an explanation of polythe- 
lsm-idol woiship m India, it is not the one accepted heie as 
such The passage represents the pantheistic, as also the the- 
istic idea of the cosmogony, according to its diffcient inter¬ 
pretations, the theists nowhere consideimg matter as co¬ 
existent and coeval with the Deity We shall hereafter see 
what explanation the Hindu has to offer of the Indian poly? 
theistic system Leaving this for tht present, if the Professor 
were to say that “Jnana Marga” merely means the “waj!r 
through knowledge,” without particularising that knowledge 
as that of pantheism, for which we have shown there m no 
wan#nt whatever , “ Karam Marga” as the “way through pei- 
formance of duties, whatever they aie, without the desire of get¬ 
ting a reward,” and “ Bhakti Marga ” as the “ way through that 
discipline of mind, that development of faith, love, veneration 
and faculty of worship attainable by.belief in a* personal deity 
bt humanity,” not as alternative modes, but as simultaneous 
conditions, we should have no qftarrel with him , but the ana¬ 
lysis would be the analysis of the rehgibus idea'* in man, not 
pj^tteularly of the Hindu Ihis analysis, with the cortections 
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we note above—Knowledge,^performance of duty *rf), 

and fhlth and love and woirship—shows only the universality 
of religious growth in Indfo, 'its essentially eclectic charac- 
ter * * '■ 

It is as much as saying that Hinduism Is the religious 
idea m man in different stages of development, in accoi dance 
with the intellectual and moral conditions of different Hindus, 
and hot a set of beliefs contained in a book The “Jnana 
Maiga” is not limited It is only bounded by the conditions 
by Which the subject mind is conditioned But if this “ Jnana 
Marga” is not confined to a book, 01 a cettain set of doj mas 
contained in a book, it has no quariel with any of them and 
if a Hindu choose to accept, in the middle of the path, Chris¬ 
tian or Mahomedan creeds or beliefs, he might rest* theie, with¬ 
out even ceasing to be a Hindu The same can also be 
said of the “ Bhakti Maiga” It might accept Christ, as it does 
Krishna 

The Professor himself says “Starting ftotn the Vedas, Hin¬ 
duism has ended m embracing something fiom all religions, 
and in presenting phases suited to all minds It is ail tolerant, 
all compliant, all comprehensive, all absorbing"—p 12 

I did not lead the Professor's book till my pamphlet was 
written and published Theie is a great and striking similarity 
in thought, and even in expressions, which,—if to others who do 
not know the fact, it might seem to show that I have boi rowed 
largely from the Professor’s book without any acknowledgment 
—shows to me, that we can only at live at the same truth by 
independent enquiry of our own, and that the expression 
of that truth wourfbe m almost the same woids, but though 
the premises are the same, and expressed almost in the same 
words, the conclusion differs My conclusion from certain 
facts is, that though* the Hindu is intensely religious, Hinduism 
(possibly because of that intense leligiousness), is not a leh- 
gious oigani 7 ation The Professor finds nothing common in 
India, with its diverse races, diverse languages, diverse social 
customs and manners, and divcisity of caste, but a common 
religion—a common faith ,—I showed that Hinduism is not 
simply a social oigamzation, but that what the Hindus, or the 
^majority of Hindus in a Hindu community do % is Hinduism, 
that to be ^.Hindu, or to continue a Hindu, one must belong 
to a hierarchy of caste That the caste hierarchy, which in¬ 
volves an admissipn, even at the present day, of the supremacy 
of thtf Brahmins, does not •involve, or imply, a religious faith 
in such supremacy, any more tjian £he admission of an ai ts- 
tocracy, either Qf birth qr of wealth, would do in cases-where 
such distinctions prevail 
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In treating of modern castes (p 157; the Professor sayst 
• 41 It might almost, indeed, be inferred from the influence exerted 
by caste rules on the daily life of the Hindus, that the whole 
of then icligion was centered in caste observances, and that 
Hinduism and caste wete convertible terms, and, m poiqt of 
fact, strictness m the maintenance of caste is the only test of 
Hinduism exacted by the Brahmins of the present day. In 
matters, of mere faith, Hinduism is (as we have seen) all 
toleian* and receptive no peison, who is not born a Brahmin, 
can become one, but any person can be admitted in the lower 
rank* of Hinduism, who will acknowledge the supiemacy of 
the Biahmms and obey the rules of caste So long as a man 
hole's to his caste, he is at liberty to hold any opinions he 
likes, even tc* accepting the doctrines of Chnstianity 

41 ‘Perfection is alone attained by him who swerves not from 
the business of his caste ’ ”—( Bhagwatgtta ) 

I ask whether from the above premise—in which, however, 
we detect one or two statements not m accord with the pie- 
sent rules of caste, for instance, the refeience to the gicat 
strictness with which lutes of caste are said to be enforced by 
the Brahmins (the fact being that it is not the Biahmins, but 
caste people, who cnfoice the lulcs), but which docs not affect 
the coirectness of the piemist in the mam—it does not follow, 
as I have said, that Hinduism is not a icligious organization, 
but a social organization, pure and simple, and whether this 
docs not fully con oboi ate what I stated at page 13 of my pam¬ 
phlet 

“But when we say that all people, domiciled 111 India, 
who are not Christians, Musalmans, or Patsis, ate Hindus, 
do we mean that there is any thing in their icligious beliefs 
which would exclude these people fiom those fiom whom they 
are thus distinguished ? We say no Suppose a Hindu wcie 
to believe in the revelation of the Bible, the doctrine of the 
Tunity, that of onginal sin and eternal damnation, the atone* 
tnent and salvation through faith in a Saviour, he would be A 
Chnstian, but would not cease to be a Hindu, so long as he 
continued to be a member of the Hindu caste to which he 
belongs So he would be a Musalman by simply believing in 
the Kulma (words) ‘ God is great and Mahomet is his Prophet 
but he would not cease to be a Hindu as long as fce was not 
thrown out of the pale of caste * 

“ Here, then, is the essential characteristic which distin¬ 
guishes the Hindu fiom the non Hindu laces of India. All 
people who aie known as Hmcfus are divided into castes, and 
there are no people incorporated with the Hindu system who 
dg not belong to one caste Qr other The Hindu system i$ t 
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therefore, a hierarchy of caste, and those who belong to this 
hierarchy of caste are Hindus" 

A recent incident illustrates my position to a great extent 
In the Census Enumeration Form, divided into several columns 
--Name of the Individual, age, married or unmarried, profes¬ 
sion—there were the following heads “ religion,” “ sect ” “ caste ” 
“ sub caste u In the instructions issued to enumerators, under 
head “religion,” it was said that Jains, Eiahmosand Sikhs, were 
not to be classed as Hindus, and examples of “sects ” under 
Hindu religion wcie given as Vaisnav, Sakta, &c, as under 
Christianity, they weie given as Roman Catholics, Piotestants 
(we hope the Chnstian sects in India have not yet increased 
to 261, as they aie now lepoitcd to have done in England) 

Now, what special lesearchcs weie made by the Census Com¬ 
missioner into the social and leligious conditions of India, and 
what is his definition of Hinduism, we arc not told , the lcsult 
will peihaps be that, for statistical purposes, lie will have a 
large class of men put in a different class from the Musalmans, 
Chnstians, and Paisis, not that these men necessarily have—all 
of them—a faith distinguishable fiom the Chnstians and Maho- 
medans, for in those who will be icturncd as Hindus, I know 
for certain, of m> own knowledge one man included, whose 
faith is cntucly Mahomcdan, another whose belief is entncly 
Chnstian A fuithei difficulty appeals to have been cieatcd, 
because of his lulmg that Jams, Sikhs and Brahmos are not 
to be classed a*> Hindus The Jams of bhahabad, one of the 
most lmpoitant Jain communities m India, protested in a 
Mcmonal which we publish btlow — 

To 7ht Chief Sen duty to the Government of Bengal 

Sir,— We the nndt t&tgned mcmbeis of the J1111 community, tesidcnt in 
Sh ih'ib id Distuct, bt*g most lespcctfully to tsk the favom of j our laying 
the followirg memoti tl btlou. IIis Honour the Lieutenant Governoi 

2 —In the foi 11s of Returns of the foithcoming census, we have been 
classed as a people sep u ale from the Hindus Ilns we pi ay his ausen 
fiom a misconception ot out tchgious tenets, and of out social manners and 
customs 

3 —We kt ow and believe ouiselves to be a sect of the Hindus just as 
the Vaisnavs, the Saktas, and the Suvas ate Wc obsetve the Hindu 
caste system and belong to one of the twice born castes, called the Agar- 
wilts, who aie lepresentatues of the old Vaisyas, and among whom some 
are Vaisnavs, and some Jams This is the only difference between us, 
.jyJuph is mote a diffetancc of sect than of religion 

4 — We«bseive the Hindu ceremonies of the investiture of the holy 
tinead, the slnadh and nnniage in the Hindu wav, ana lecognue the 
Bt thmins as our priests The same Brahmins ivho officiate at our cere¬ 
monies petf01m also the ceremonies of the othei Hindus without any 
objection on their part, and they eat at our place without losing thPir 
caste, or ceasing to be Biahnuns if we are to be classed as non Hindus, 
tbese ministrations might gease 

5 —It is tiue we woiship jn temples different from those of the Hindus, 
and that some of out Gods aie not tecognued by them as then Gods^but 
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such »the cate with other sects of the Hindus also The Vaisnavs have 
as great a repugnance to the hoirors of the Sakta rites as we have of them* 
Still when a Sakta and a Vaisnav are regarded as members of the same 
community, we do not see why we are to be excluded from it. 

6.—Moreover, if the diffeient sects of the Christian religion, such as 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and those of the Mahomedan lehgion, 
such as Sunnis and Shias, be gtouped together ns members of one religion, 
we certainly, who are neater to the Hindus than they are to each other 
should be included in their community * 

7 —By differentiating us from the Hindus, specially where Government 
does it, an unnecessarily social disturbance is created m our community, 
which may prove highly detrimental to it At present theie is intermarriage 
between the Agarwalas of Jain and Vaishnavite sect, which is necessary 
in our scattered and limited communities If this is stopped, on the 
assumption that we are entirely aliens to each other 111 religion, it will 
entail a very great haidship on us 

8 —'The higbestaCourts of Justice of the countiy have assigned us the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, on the gioutid that we are a people not separate 
from the Hindus in religion and in socul mannets and customs, ana that 
we never had, nor lequired, any separite Law of Inheritance But wnen we 
are going to be distinguished from the Hindus, it is possible that compli¬ 
cations may arise from such a ruling in the disposition of our property 

—There are thousand other little incidents, which will be tedious to 

ite here, that will disturb the harmonious and amicable relatious that 
now subsist between ourselves and the Hindus, if we ate sepuatcd from 
them , we therefore pray that, before adapting such a course, Government 
will be kind enough to seriously consider it, and if it thinks that our re¬ 
quest in being considered as Hindus, be a reasonable one, we hope it will 
cause such alterations to be made in the Fotms of Census Returns as 
will include us under the denomination of Hindus " 

Similar memorials to Government have been adopted by Jams 
of the Patna Distuct, and we hear that, m compliance with the 
request of the memorialists, they are to be classed under head 
" religion " as Hindus, and under head “sect” as Jams A like 
representation was made by an influential section of the 
Brahmos, those of the Adi-Biahma Samaj, and the Brahmos, 
at least those who will choose, will come in, unc^er head “religion,” 
as Hindus, and under head “ sect,” as Brahmos The Sikhs, 
too, are to be classed m this way, and the people of Kuch Behar, 
who were, under the lulingof the Bengal Census Commissioner, 
to be classed as Kuchis, or Kuch Bihancs, ate to be classed 
as Hindus, m accordance with their application m that behalf, 
the bther non-Aryan HiU-tnbes have also successfully prefetred 
their claims to be classed as Hindus 

It must be a matter of agreeable surprise to all Hindus^ 
that, though they do not spend a pice for evangelization, 
there is such a sci ambling among all classes of people in 
Hindustan, excepting of course the Christian*, Mahomedans 
and Parsis, to be recognized as Hindus,'‘and when a better undet- 
standmgcomes on, we hope we shall have " Hindus” Christians, 
and Hindus Mahomedans 

But aeturns under column, “sect,” of the Hindus will be 
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even at present an interesting study, and m a greatei degree 
illustrative of our position* A large class of men in Behar and 
people elsewhere have been returned as Bhagwats Primarily 
the word nysans (Sanscrit) devoted, secondarily the of 
Srimat Bhagwat , but in Behar and elsewhere in Northern 
India, the word has lost both its primary and secondary 
meanings, and it now means “ people who abstain flora spirituous 
liquors of all sorts, meat and fish w The word thus includes 
not only Vaisnavs, but all the Nanakpanthi followers of the 
early Guru Nanak, who abstain from fish, meat and spirituous 
liquors—according to his teachings, a very large number among 
the lower classes of Behar, as also some amongst the higher 
classes,—a large number of Kabirpanthis and other nonde 
scripts, such as one or two conveits to Hinduism* from Maho- 
medamsm, to our ceitain knowledge 

We shall have to examine the late census proceedings in con¬ 
nection with another position we referred to m our pamphlet, 
wherein, in showing the elasticity of caste rules, we observed 
that there is a general attempt at upheaval amongst the 
masses 

Now, we have Hindu Jains, Hindu-Sikhs, Hindu-Nanak 
Sahes, Hindu-Kabarpanthis, Hindu Brahmos, Hindu Sophists, 
Hindu-Agons, Hindu-Positivisls, Hindu Ghonds, Hindu-Bhils, 
Hmuu-Southals, as well as Hmdu-Vedics and Hindu-Puranicks. 
There is not the slightest obstacle, so far as faith is concerned, 
to our having Hindu Christians and Hindu-Musulmans, and, 
as I showed above, wc have even now some such amongst us 

The Vedas give evidence of a progressive religion The 
Maha-Nuvan Tantia, one of the latest phases of religious 
systems in India, leaves room for any amount of addition to 
the Agam and Nigam Moreover, it introduces into the system 
the doctrine of (inspncd men), and, if outsiders 

have to teach us anything new in the domain of religion, let 
them give it to us as truths brought home to them by a 

fan yw 

Now it follows that the definition of this Hindu religion, 
which has alieady absorbed so many systems, and which is 
prepared to absorb others, and, in fact, all truths whatever, 
frorawhatever souice they come, must be as bioad as that of 
fftrtetm religion itself With an intensely teligious people, 
like the Hindus, the question is whether a man is religious, 
not what paitiqular religious belief he professes Weil do 
those who ate Hindus call their leligion the Sana/an Dharma — 
the eternal life giving religion—the religion of the heart, 

A definition of Hindu leligion by taking some common 
characteristic peculiar to itself, as distinguished from our general 
idea of religion, is, therefore, impossible, and those who try so*o 
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define it, overlook its universality Nor let a Hindu think that 
his religion is disparaged when it is said that the Sonatan 
Hindu Dharma does not admit of a definition, as the book* 
religions in the world do , and let him not bring in fa^e analogy 
to crib and confine this one« progressive religion of the 
world Let him be proud of a religion which is tolerant 
of all faiths, and which fully recognizes the different stages 
of development of religious faiths in men It is, as the 
Amntabaaar Patnka says, and the history of its development 
pioves, “the most progressive and vigorous of all religious 
faiths," and “ is prepaicd to receive any truth from any source 
whatever," and fully represent the religious idea and the 
growth and development of that idea in man It is only men 
of no faith who, perhaps, will say, that it shall not have an 
everlasting lease of life, and that in its universality it shall not 
cover the whole world 

This capacity for progress is intimately connected with two 
giand truths, which the Hindu alone had the courage of his 
conviction to present as religious tiuths These arc the key¬ 
notes of the entire system pievailing in India, which, if the 
truth were to be candidly piofessed, would explain systems 
outside India as well 

Does not the idea of Godhead, m relation to subject 
mind, differ quantitatively and qualitatively (we hope we 
shall be excused for the use of these expressions;, even 
in two Christians, or even in two Mahomcdans, or even in 
the same Christian, or same Mahomedan, at different stages 
of his development, even though his idea is defined m a 
book? The Hindus talc into account this idativity of our 
ideas of Godhead to subject mind, and the various shades of 
belief that arc the consequence of this condition m the minds 
of men, and who will say, when metaphorically the Hindu 
spoke of 33 ctores of deities, that he was wrong? If each 
of us has an idol of his own, not of clay but of mind, as 
oui idea of Godhead, differing, as we said, not only quantita¬ 
tively, but qualitatively as well, shall we not between the 
Unknowable, the Incomprehensible, the HE IS, which the 
highest Jnana in India preaches, and which satisfies the eldest 
sons (<%!$), come to have 280 crores accoidmg to our latest 
census, not to take into consideration the idols of ^lic 
at large, the innumerable creations of tjie fancy of sous 

younger • 

It is one of these eldest sons of India who said — 

fwtsi 1 

cw fere* ii 

* / m tfttf «i *ar 1 
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“ There are different Gods and Goddesses, my beloved, accord* 
ing to the varying stages of development of the adhikari (owner 
man) ” 

And another said in consequence — 

I 

“ In whatever form a man may worship me, I accept it in 
that form " 

One said — 

«jy ir 

■q wrfa it? 

“ The devotee, for the purpose of devotion, 1m igines to him¬ 
self a form of the Deity who is without form, without a de¬ 
nomination, without a second, and is all-wise When imagina¬ 
tion is allowed play, the form imagined is that of man or 
of woman ” 

And another said — 

®*f*s 

*pprc* 1 

1 

“The supreme soul is without the attribute of form or 
name, indestructible, and not subject to pain or bath 
The only thing th^t can be predicated of Him is, that Ha 
exists ” 

It is remarkable that the terms Hindu (Hinduism), Hindu 
Dharma and Hindustan, now invariably adopted by all classes 
of people inhabiting India, as applicable to tnunsclves, with 
the exception of Musalmans, Christians and Parsis, are not 
to be found in any Sanscrit books pretending to any anti¬ 
quity There are some people (followcis of Dyanand Saras- 
^j^atika small number, who say that, because the name is 
of torETgi* origin and latterly applied by Musalmans as a teira 
of opprobrium to the natives of the country, the name should 
be discarded, and the name Aryan adopted instead Some of 
the Brahmos. too, of the* Sudharan Brahma Samaj, by birth 
Hindus, evince something like, horror at being called Hindus 
It is to be hoped that they will ennoble by their life examples 
the new names which they have adopted, but to the Dyanandi 
Aryans we say, the best way'Jo rid a national name ofwts 
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opprobrium is to stick to it, and to ennoble it by the life ex¬ 
ample of those bearing the common name, and not by flying 
from one name to another The Thebans, the Boeotians of the 
Greeks, even now a nick-name, stuck to their .name, and 
became, when the glory of Spartans and Athenians had fled, the 
most prominent race amongst the Gieeks Does the name 
Serve to explain m any way the position we started ? I sup¬ 
pose it does And that is why I advert to it And, m this 
connection, we shall examine the origin of the term, under 
what circumstances the Hindus adopted it, and what it means 
at the present date 

It is just possible that the dwellers on the banks of the 
Indus and its tributaries, both Aryans and non-Aryans, were 
called by the*people living more to the West, Stud/ius, and 
they themselves passed by that name, as an appropriate 
geographical denomination of themselves The Persians and 
their neighbours of the West pronounced Smdhus t Hindus, 
as latterly the Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate, called the 
Persian word Hindu “ Indu, ” and the country they inhabited 
“ India ” The Persians calling the country “ Hindustan ” from 
the Punjab to Benaies, the Musalmans extended the name 
first to all the country north of the Vmdliya chain and then 
to the whole country from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin Not that a common 
geographical name had not been given by the people of 
the pre-Mahomedan period to the country a* large, though 
it was divided into several states Bharat was such a name, 
and Arya Barta such another , and the conquering race called 
themselves Aryans, just as another conquering race in another 
country called themselves Franks, and the aborigines, Dasas 
or Dasyas (robbers), Krishna Vatna (black colour) and 
latterly non-Aryans (^Tsrpfl) There must have been very 
sharp lines of distinction between the Aryans and non-Aryans 
at one time The Aryans worshipped their own Gods, the 
noil-Aryans theirs The non-Aryans lived beyond the out¬ 
skirts of Aryan settlements, and those who lived within were 
reduced to slavery, as the condition on which they were allow¬ 
ed to exist Gradually, as time woie on, things mended a good 
deal* The i\ryan influence extended not only by con¬ 
quest and colonization, but also by conversion, vairfh^cST 
gud political alliances With the acclimatization of the 
^trykns, they adopted some of the non-Aryan customs and 
ttttaspers, and introduced some of* their Gods into their 
Pantheon* The non-Aryans di <4 the same , but, as the Vedas 
tfWia* language know* only to the .Aryans, they had no 
meads of attaining to a knowledge of the Vedas, which, after- 
wa*d% by a process of exclusiveness, was confined to the 
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Aryan class, or such of the non-Aryans as the Dravidan races, 
which by treaty aUiauces came to be held to be equal to the x 
Aryans The distinction engendered, of the inequality of 
conquerors and conquered, of Aryans and Dosyas^ of white 
and black, of masters and slaves, and of the whites amongst 
themselves, on account of diffeiencee of knowledge, prowess, 
position and-occupation gave place to caste distinctions, which 
began to grow, and with them fictions of a common origin from 
the same Brahma, or from the same Manu, but for different 
purposes 1 his, perhaps, was the earliest enunciation of an 
identity of race, vague and indistinct At last, common danger 
from external foes* which overwhelmed the Aryans and non- 
Aryans, gave rise to a community of feelings and sentiments , 
and it was at this? stage, it appears, that the common Hindu 
name was adopted, in the sense of a people all of the same 
country, “ Hindustan, ” as opposed to the foreigners—Musalman 
invaders It was not, as can be gathered from this historic 
origin, the name of a people having a common religion, but a 
people who adopted this common natfte, as a bond of uuion 
among themselves, to avoid a common danger and to repel a 
common foe This common name indicative of complex ideas 
—geographical, social, racial, political—originated m the same 
way as a common national life has gtown in any other geo¬ 
graphical division Mr Reill, in his exposition of nationality, 
says — 

* A portion »of mankind may be said to constitute a - 
nationality, if they are united amongst themselves, by com¬ 
mon sympathies, which do not exist between them and any 
others, which make them co-operate with each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire to be under the same 
Government by themselves, or a portion of themselves, ex¬ 
clusively This fueling of -nationality may have been genera¬ 
te^ by various causes Sometimes it is the effect of identity 
of race and descent * Community of language, and commu¬ 
nity of religion, greatly contribute to it 

“ Geographical limits are one of its causes. But the strvngnt 
of ail is identity of political antecedents, the possession of 
a natioual history, and consequent community of recollec¬ 
tions, collective pude and humiliation, pleasure and regret, 
with the same incidents in the past Itfoaeof these 
circumstances, howevei, are either mdispensible or necessarily 
sufficient by thepiselves.” 

The Aryans and non-Aryans of India forgot their differ¬ 
ences and adopted a common name, which the Pqisians had 
given tn them, m token of their common sympathy «n "view 

a common danger, and co-operated with eadi other, how¬ 
ever temporarily and however unsuccessfully, to keep up the- 
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Government of their own, or a portion of their own Their 
humiliations* their regrets, connected with their failure 
as also 'the, traditionary pleasant reminiscences of the past 
to 'which Aryans and non-Aryans now equally laid claim 
as a people, however varying the religious idea amongst them— 
madd them one ' ft is thus found that the teim ‘ Hindu ’ orl- 
ginairy signified a geographical Hindu, that is, people living 
m the same cotmtry , then the idea became mote complex, and 
signified a national or political • Hindu,’ as applied by the 
Aiyans and non-Aryans of India to themselves, as distin¬ 
guishing them ftom their foreign invaders , and at that date 
Hinduism was a political and not a religious organization 
But a critic asks, what is my object in thus tiymg to make 
oht that Hinduism is not a leligious organization I say to 
my‘critic that nly object is simply to state a truth , but if lie 
wishes to know what is the value of that truth, he, at least I 
hope* will bear with me in the little digression that * follows’— 
We have pointed out that the ideaimolvcd m the teim was 
originally geographical; it aftenvaids came to be political, and 
ft had nothing special of religion about it, except that it 
differentiated the class thus designated fiom the Mahomcdans 
who, out of contempt, called then foes—Aryans and non- 
Aryans, the* wise Brahmins and the ignorant Bin! s—Kafirs 
that is to say fton-behevcis, in a revealed book Thus, even 
in the inception, so far as the religious element was concerned a 
kind of negation came to be associated with the idea, fhc 
idea of a nationality in tins sense came to be developed when 
the Hindu-Sikhs lose to be a nation The old idea which was 
prominently before those who had the forming of the Sikhs 
into a nation, could but include a portion of the then exist¬ 
ing people of the Punjab, and this circumstance required that 
it should be such This was the weakest point, and the 
growth was not at all healthy, but it succeeded to a cer¬ 
tain extent, because it had effectually united the Aryans and 
non-Aryans in a common political body Even the Mchtais 
(sweepers of the Hindus, the lowest of the low) had their posi- 
tion m the political body They were foimed into legiments, 
an «.. ^ * 10 ' ^ ,n ^ la ’ applied to them, like other Sikhs 

The growth of the Mahratta power, the rise of another 
branch of the Hindu race demonstrates the same positie^"*lfti JW# 
so far as it produced a solidarity amongst tha Aryans and non- 
Aryans of a portion of India, it grew Thg Kambis, the 
G&ekwars, and so on—classes otherwise despised by Brahmins— 
came to have a recognized position, and the identity of aim 
made all co-opcrate m the same dnection i Community of 
religion did not play much part in the fostering of that growth. * 
•AU the Aryans and non-Aryans became politically developed 
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Hindus, because H; was their interest to be so,—- but the weak¬ 
ness was latent Both these movements were directed against 
an important section of the population of the country, which 
could not be effaced, and the result was ‘partial growth 
and eventual collapse • 

To avert common danger from foreign invasions, the Aryans 
and non Aryans coalesced under the common name Hindu > 
Is it too much to expect that all the people of India will again 
coalesce under a common name, and this time avoid the cirofs 
of the past The Hindus became a prey to foreigners, bee mse, 
though they became one in name, it was at a very late hour 
of the day, when there was no time for solidarity, and aftei- 
wards, the idea, as it was at first associated with the name, 
became out of date, or capable only of partial development, as 
we find in the growth of the powers of Mahrattas and S khs 
Let not the error be repeated It lies with the existing 
Government, as well as with the people, to avoid the mistake 
Ttue statesmanship, while assisting in the growth of this highest 
* Indianism, * as securing the ultimate good of a vast portion 
of mankind, ought to avoid anything calculated to produce 
the least fnction between party and party The people, on the 
other hand, ought to understand and fully realize the truth, 
which is apparent, that it is not possible in the nature of things 
that any one of the existing sections of the population shall be 
effaced There may be now apparent conflicts—there may be 
at times outbursts of fanatical intolerance, but theie is much 
evaporation in our sunny clime of Ind A critic was good 
enpugh to point out to me that Islarti is as intolerant as ever, 
and the spirit of reaction is growing in European Turkey and 
Europeanised Persia, and in these days of taptd communication, 
by the aid of steamers, tclegiams and newspaper, the reactionary 
move is coming on afrace in India I read m the Conttwporary 
Review of February last, dii interesting article on the subject 
of this reaction and its causes, by one of the highest authority on 
the subject, Prince Malcolm Khan He says that this reaction is 
simply the expression of the resentment of Islam against the 
intrusiveness, or supposed intrusiveness of Chnstianity To use 
h»s own words “ the whole history of Asia Minor has been one 
long fight with Christianity They (Persians) know well the 
mStofJ Afctfie Crusades, and they think that your present policy 
is still a crusade,, but only in a more civilized form A 
crusade *of scienpe It is still the Christian religion, which 
attacks Islamism, but instead pf attacking it, as in past times, 
by arms, it attacks it by ^pi^pce, by policy, by trade, and by 
financial power But the situation is just the same .Under 
these circumstances, anythirijf coming from Europe is deposed 
and must be opposed ” Wherever really there is no su^h^ 
YOL XCIII ] • 12 
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intrusfivqness, wherever there $ a brotherly welcome, as in India,* 
the intolerance, if any, supposed, without examination of 
the grounds thcieof, to be inherent in IsUmistp, gives way, 
and a factious and fictitious reactionary move, even if stimulated 
by extraneous influences, soon djsappears 

We showed, in a previous at tide, how this supposed in¬ 
tolerance gave way in India , and how all reactionary moves 
amongst out Mahomedan brethren in relation to Hinduism 
have been only temporary In tins connection we shall ask 
the curious reader to leadTurther a few chapters of the early 
life of Chaitanya, his relation with the Mahomadan Kazi of 
Navadip, and the Kertan (singing procession) neai about the 
Kazi's house The conveision of Rup Sanatan the life of 
Kabir, the lijfc of Nanak, and the life of many Mahomedans, 
Aelia Sophies of the piesent day, whose leligious teachings 
sway the innei life of most of oui Mahomedan brethern But 
the further question is * Is the spmt of Islam antagonistic 
to progress ? ” 

Let us hear what Prince Malcolm has to say—(it may, 
peihaps, remind our readers, of what we said of Hinduism in 
April last year ) — 

“ Islam as I have said is an ocean, in which are accumulated 
all the sciences of the past times of Asia—then for any new 
law or new punciplc you wish to piomulgate, you can find 
in that ocean many piccepts and maxims which suppoit and 
confirm what you want to inttoduce As to the principles 
which arc found in Euiope, which constitute the root of your 
civilization, we must get hold of them, somehow no doubt, 
but, instead of taking them fiom London or Paris, it would 
be easy to take the same principle and to say it comes from 
Islam, and that this can be soon pioved We have had some 
experience m this dnection Wc find that ideas which were by 
no means accepted when coming ftom your agents in Europe, 
were accepted at once with the gieaten delight when it was 
proved that they were latent m Islam I can assure you that 
the little progress which we see in Peisia and Turkey, 
specially in Persia, is due to this fact, that some people have 
taken your European pnnciples, and, instead of saying that 
they came from Europe, fiom England, France, 01 Germany, 
^ have said—* We have nothing to do with European^, 
are the true pnnciples of our own religion (and, fh'deed, that 
is quite true), which have been taken by Europeans/^that has 
had a marvellous effect at once, ” m v 

* The Hindu ascetic who used to he earned up by a ladder, and placed 
on a platform separate from the room uh«ye Akbar used to sit for hu 
evening discussions, so as to avoid the touch of the Royal Melecha, yet 
|AMghtfthp the high doctrine of toleration to all religious views, 

* » ' 
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A disregard of a like sensitiveness as regards extraneous 
influences by Government, and by people who wish to mtio- 
duce reforms amongst the Hindus and Mahomedans in India, 
has been fruitful of mistakes, resulting in temporary reaction 
and arrest of progress * 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, sometimes a reaction 
originating in an cuor (a common one) that to move the masses, 
to produce “ a natural life " in India, religion must come in, and 
a religion common to all Hindus, has retarded progress. To 
move the masses and to produce a national life, aic not, however, 
always convertible terms, and then, what is this common 
religion which the good meaning people intend to give us ? 
It cannot, if what we have said m the preceding pages is 
correct, be the Sanatan Hindu Dharma The keynotes of 
that Sanatan Dharma aie harmonious to religious feelings 
in man, and then expression is always vaned and varying 

We have said that Hinduism repicsents a progressive state 
of religious knowledge and faith, and that it is in these respects 
eclectic We shall now show that so far as the Karmas — 
woiks (rituals and cetemonies)—are concerned, it is eclectic also 
A few words of pieface appeal nccessaiy We showed, in a 
previous aiticle, that out of the Das Saftskar (io sacramental 
1 lies) the only two, the non compliance with which brings on 
foifeiture of caste at the present day in the case of all Hindus, 
aie maruages and shradhs , that is to say, if a Hindu maines 
at all, he must many accoiding to Hindu liiuals if he be 
Dwiya (twice born), or according to rules prevalent in the caste 
if not a Dwiya Heic, again, we meet with a broad distinction 
between Dwiyas and non-Dwiyas The shradh to be peiformed 
is that of paients and giandparents if pare its aie not living to 
do it, and of husband by wife, in cases where theie are 
no children, and even in such cases, while the ntual is Vedic or 
Puiamo m the Jalchal classes, it is regulated by custom (not 
at all Vedic or Puramcj amongst the other classes of Hindus, 
The Upanayan finvestituie with the sacred thread) and tonsure 
are ceremonies compulsory amongst Dwiyas, and Dwiyas only, 
though this mlc I have seen so far relaxed in paiticulur parts 
of the Country that, out of a numbei of Brahmin witnesses in an 
adoption case in Behai, almost half the number did not know 
Local and family customs vary considerably 
even amongst classes where the Vedic utual is to some extent 
followed, and mor^in mainages than peihaps in shradhs Thus 

Bast Bengal does not know the 0 T|C 3 GAi Huloot, and 

$) Etbaiu-Bhat , and Bawbhat t with which 

West Bengal begins and ends the marriage ceremony, and the 
only features common to the marriage ceremony of Bengal* 
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and the rest of India are the Saptpadt, the Nattdy, and the 
marriage mantras amongst twice-born classes It will thus 
appear, that, amongst four-fifths of the people known as Hindus, 
but who do not come under the class twice-born, or who 
did not at any time belong *to that class, none of the Das 
Sanskars prevail, and they regulate the most import mt rites 
m life, by following a sort of local custom, changeable and 
changing from tune to time Those of my critics who say 
that Hinduism is the observance of Karma Kanda, and Das 
Sanskan, will, I hope, find the above a satisfactory answer 
As the religious faiths of the Hindus do not very properly 
admit of a common definition, so too, their customs, with all 
local variations, do not admit of a common generalization in 
the way in which my critics suggest and to say that Hindu¬ 
ism is the observance of Das Sansi n r, while most of them have 
no currency at the picscnt moment, is as good as to s iy that 
Hinduism is the beef-eating, shome juice drinking Aryanism of 
ancient times 

I now come to my own definition I said that w hat the 
Hindus, or the majority m a Hindu community do, 19 
Hinduism—and I said that those people at present di micilcd 
jn India who belong to a hierarchy ( f caste, aie Hindus I 
analyzed caste and showed how even the caste rules were 
changeable and eclectic, and furthcimote, that there is a general 
attempt at upheaval amongst the masses An lntetestmg 
illustration of this is furnished and transpired ^at the last census 
People objected to be classed as as Chandals by caste , 
the Rajbansis of Rungpur would not be classed Kuchis or 
Kuch Reharies , they piefer their claim to be Khetrias Sever¬ 
al classes piefer claims to be ranked as Vaishya 

I showed in accoidance with facts which no one, I hope, 
can gainsay, that Hinduism is a moving and progressive entity, 
both in »eligious beliefs and social matteis A true Hindu 
would not levere anything that is old, because of its antiquity, 
but he would conseivc any thing that is good which he might 
find m antiquity, oi associated with it The true Hindu 
would not tolerate an abuse because it is hoary, but would 
say, as Vijaineshwara of revered memory did say, of old, 
(Mitakshara, Chapter I Section in Verse 4) “ Practis e 

not that which is legal under the sacred ordmai#uii; 1 bUl TjT 
abhorred by the world, (for) it secures not celestial bliss a»id 
he would say this whenever necessary, only he would say 
it himself. He cannot allow others to say this to him. His 
amour propre is justly routed when this is done The 
Hindus are thus essentially a custom-giaking people Custom, 
of course, takes a longer time to grow and crystallize, and 
* «jbear$ also a longer lease of life than a legislative enactment, 
am! when it grows or dies, ft grows ot dies with the consensus 
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oi a whole people It thus undergoes the test (which summary 
legislative enactment, even under the best of circumstances, 
cannot) that it is either good for a whole community for the time 
being, or it is not As a matter very intimately connected 
with this, let those who think tfiat the time is not yet come for 
an expansion of our Legislative Councils by the introduction 
of the elective principle, note what the Hindus did, or what 
they do even now, m many matters affecting their well-being, 
and how they did it, or how they do it even now 

The first springing up of a custom must rest with the people, 
and with, perhaps, a sectiqn of the people The matter which, 
of course, would need further sanction, or to which certain 
sanction would be attached, would have to go for such sanction 
before tnbunals, or assemblies, vested with the powers of such 
sanction , and thus grew the customary laws of India primauly 
with the people, or a section of people, these finding 
their sanction m tribunals or assemblies of the people them¬ 
selves, and it ultimately being codified in the Sanhitas 
or commentaries thereof A description of these popular 
tribunals in ancient India, and how their decision used to be 
arrived at by a majority of votes, may not be amiss * These 
were —ist , Kings Council, 2 nd , Assemblies of townsmen , 3rd, 
Companies of tradeis , 4th, Families Families were assem¬ 
blages of relatives, cognate connections and kinsmen , companies 
of traders were assemblages of persons of -similar or various 
tubes exercising the same calling , assemblies of townsmen were 
assemblages of vanous tribes and various professions living in a 
town or village A tribunal composed of families had a juris¬ 
diction inferior to that of a tribunal composed of the com¬ 
panies of traders , and so a company of traders exercised a 
jurisdiction inferior to that of an .assembly of townsmen , the 
tubunal of a higher grade exercising appellate juusdiction 
over one of a lower giade Over all these, was the court of the 
King in Council, presided over, in the absence of the King, by 
the Chief Judge (JEffS f^RT^), and composed of assessors taken 
from all classes of men 

The jurisdiction extended to all cases of a civil and criminal 
nature, and as the juusdiction of the remnants of these msti- 
* , ‘V ^ » >r>n S si lows, to all social questions as well which came before 
these trfBTFhals in the form, either of a civil or a criminal 
proceeding , the number of members, as we find in the case of 
the assessors composing the a King’s Council, was, in all these 
Institutions, an uneven number, showing that matters used to be 
decided by a majority of votes The members composing 
_ % 

* A complete description of them, their jurisdiction and their mode of 
procedure, is to be found in Mitakshara, Chapter I Sec 1. 
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fthdt of these assemblies, as we find m the case of their rent- 
nants even now, weie representative men, * 

With the subjugation of Hindus by foreigners, and the con* 
Sequent loss of their political powers, these institutions fell into 
disuse, and only survived in some places as Panchayats, with 
jurisdiction extending only to social questions and to civil and 
criminal cases of not much iq&portance lltc only way il*» 
which the award of the Panclmyat can now be enfoiced is by £ 
deprivation of caste rights, ot cessation of Brahmin ical ministry, 
for a time, or for evei f lhis lias crystallized caste and Brahmt- 
ntcal influence to a great extent, for whereas the assemblies, 
we note in the Mitakshata weie composed, in cases of Coun¬ 
cils of townsmen, of people of all castes, the present Panchayats* 
are composed, in almost all cases, of men of one caste alone In 
Bengal, as we said in a pievious chapter, an infotmal sort of 
meeting of men of the Bhadralo%ue (gentlemen) class, B*ah- 
mms, Vaidyas, Kaisthas is now and then held to discuss and 
to take cognizance of matters pertaining to bleaches of caste 
rules , but elsewhere in India these meetings aie confined to 
the caste itself, which alone can enforce its ordei by the kind of 
sanction noted above 

The organization, in thts changed form, is, however, found 
very much more developed in some parts of India than in otheis, 
and not so much among the upper classes as among the lower 
classes of people , and the leason for this is obvious. Customs 
amongst the lower orders have not been codified at all, they have 
always been left unwritten , so that while, with the loss of the 
political power of the Hindus, their popular institutions having 
ceased to exist, the higher classes, scarcely as we said 15 per 
cent of those known as Hindus, have fallen back more or less on 
these wntten codes, and the interpietationjthereof by the Pun¬ 
dits,* the lower classes have still to depend on their Panchayat to 
declare what the umvutten law is, and the kind of sanction for 

1 ■ ■ ' ■ " n ■ ■ --1 'T . . . " 1 . ... I >1 >■ '■! 1 I 

0 The principal centre* of these Pundits m Bengal are N ivadip, Tnbim, 
Vicrimnur and Backla The Pundits are either mere grammarians, 
(Vyakar mik), lawyeis (Smait is), or logicians (Nyaeks) The Nyaeks 
hold the highest rank, next to the Nayaeks are the Smartas, and last comes 
the Vyakaranik The Bengal Nyieks obtain their title in the tries, by 
reading the Nvishastra (logic) the curriculum do**s not include any sy s » , 
tem of Durshan (philosophy), or any of the Vedas or Purana%^H^ 9 ffSl l np 
Sbvtra (law) The Smart is read only the Dharm^ Shastras prevalent «» 
the Bengal School—Dyabhaga and Raghunanuan’s compilation of Smuties 
The Vyakar imks obtun then tule^pn account of proficiency m grammar 
and rhetoric The Fundus subsist on alms "For reasons very similar to 
those which influenced out courts to disregard the Vyvasthas of the Court 
Pundit, when the Comt Pundit was an institution in our court, the Samanks 
diaregaYd their Vyvasthas in many cases lu fell parts of India the Pundit* 
hove tv give Vyvasthas only in cases when the matter is refened to them 
the egtte people. 
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its non-obscrvance Nowhere is this Panchayat system found in 
a mote developed form than among the lower orders of the 
people of Behar among the classes of Kairls, Kurmis, Kahars, 
Tells, &c. We find among them five grades of caste councils • 
trawan, Jawar, Baisi, Panchm^hal, and Chaurasi , of winch the 
first is the lowest court, and the las^t the highest court of appeal 
TVn appeal cannot go direct to the Chaurasi, but must pass 
through the intermediate coiffts The G.iwan Council consists 
of members chosen from two or more conterminous villages 
The word Jawar, literally means “ neighbout but in this case 
signifies a tract of country composed of villages sutiounding 
the family lesidence of some lecogmzed person Its extent is 
fixed , but, of course, tlieie can be no mle regulating the num¬ 
ber of villages which make up a J twar Th£ teun Baisi 
signifies a couit consisting of 22 Panchayats but this numbci is 
not strictly adhered to The Ptuchmahal has a still larger 
jurisdiction , ancl the Chamasi is the supreme over all, its 
juiisdiclion extending over scveial distncts 

Every Panchayat has a Saidar, or headman, called Mahtan, 
whose office is hereditary But, should the son be incompetent, 
the members of the caste pioce l to elect another headman , 
and the office remains in the new family, except in the case 
above alluded to, or on failure of male issue Offences triable 
by Panchayats may be broadly classified thus —(1) Civil 
claims, (2) Social offences in which the women of the family 
are concerned, and wheic exposure would be disgraceful, (3) 
Assault, abusive language, &c, (4) Theft, (5) Extortion, (6) 
“ Maintenance " The punishments are fine and social ostracism 
An aggnevcd paity fir&t goes to the Sardar and makes his 
complaint If he has a ptimd facte case, the Chhan Saidar 
(Chaprasi) of the Panchayats is sent to summon the other 
members of the Council , and vvoid is sent to the defendant 
that he is accused of a certain offence, and that the case will be 
heard on a certain day Each party brings lus witnesses 
These are sworn, examined, and cross examined and so also are 
the parties themselves The decision of the Panchayat is then 
given, and the party aggrieved thereby may appeal to the next 
Couit There are no published codes of law, but the rulings 
the Chaurasi are preserved in M S and a copy is given 
no the TRflsi Sardar. If the plaintiff wins his suit, he genetally 
recovers all his expenses, together with some small sum to make 
up for the injury done to him. In cases of appeal, the appel¬ 
lant has to deposit travelling expenses If the defendant 
refuses to pay the fine imposed, the course adopted is very 
simple, but very severe The huka (pipe) of the defaulter is 
stopped, no one will dine with him or entertain him, his family 
cannot be married, and not even Jus kinsmen dare help him 
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There is thus an amount of intolerance exhibited which 
would not have been the case if, on account of absence of 
legislative recognition, the sanction for its award were not con¬ 
fined to such sanction alone, as the caste, without making 
itself amenable to the criminal law of the country, could inflict, 
though in their nature they are by far harder than would other¬ 
wise be inflicted if they had a choice of sanctions, as they had 
when the institutions were political institutions of the land 
This would also uot be the case if the caste, sitting with people 
of other caste, had the benefit of their dispassionate thinking, as 
they would have had m ancient India in their assemblies of towns¬ 
men and King’s Council At present tfhe Panchayat, being con¬ 
fined to the people of the caste alone, a dispassionate judgment, 
when the people of a caste are divided over a question, is 
difficult to attain It goes without saying that, while there 
would be greater wisdom in a more extended Council, a more 
liberal view as to the well-being of the community would 
probably be taken, and this is not very possible uudei the piesent 
circumstances 

To all, therefore, interested in the welfare of India, we say, 
revive the ancient Councils of India lo Government we submit, 

“ Why shall we not say again, as Vijeshnawara said of old (Mi- 
takshara. Chapter I, Section 111 Verse 4) ‘ Practise not that which 
is legal by sacred ordinance-*, but is abhorred by the world (foi) 
it secures not celestial bliss ?' only allow us to say it ourselves 
It touches our amour propre> if others say it to us If, with 
the modern theory of legislation, you cannot leave us in every 
matter to our good old system of custom-making, which ex- 
necessitate takes time, you can safely allow us, without any 
prejudice to any interests whatever with the protecuoa of 
which you are concerned, to fight and wrangle amongst oui- 
selves in a Council, the jurisdiction of which you may restrict 
as much as you like, watching our fight from your serene 
and august distance, and exercising youi right of dissolving 
out Paddington Parliaments as often as you sec that we do 
not rise to the height of telling our countrymen “ Piactisc not 
that which is legal under your sacied ordinances, but is abhoircd 
by the world at large, (for) it secuies not celestial bliss,” and 
sanctioning our decrees in youi Supreme Council when we do. 
This at least, will save you from the pam of having yoii^HSene-" 
volent motives misconstrued and misunderstood 
To one section of my countiymen I say, ave arc moving, 
however, imperceptibly by ourselvesr, and it is not easy to 
move a whole nation, and the life of a nation is, at any rate, 
itty 'long indeed Wc cannot be moved by extianeous forces, 
or the whole social fabric is so framed that if you apply 
Mfttraneous force at one part ; there is a dangci of the whole 
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coming to a dead-lock at another part And if it ought not to 
touch our amour ptopre to be told to move by a lcgislatuie 
composed almost entirely of foreigners, we know that they do 
not understand us, our social system and our difficulties Con¬ 
sider the above premises, when* you seek extraneous aid, and 
if you wish us to move faster than wc are doing at present, the 
first thing you should do, is to apply your head and heart to 
get some sort of voice in the Legislative Councils of India, or 
at best to get revived the Councils indicated in the Mitakshara, 
as Councils subordinate to the Supreme Councils, \\ here you 
and your count!ymen alone should decide what is for the good 
of your own social well being 

To another section of my countrymen, I say Under no mood 
forget that the Sonatan Hindu Dharma is a moving and pro¬ 
gressive system, and, so far as its social ethics are concerned, it is 
settled by the voice of people, 01 say a majority of people, with 
legard to suirounding circumstances as to their ultimate good 
The expression of that voice differs from time to time as the 
changing circumstances differ, and there is a relativity, as m 
other ideas, m our idea of the ultimate good of oui people You 
have made youi customs, and you make your customs even 
now, by adherence to the above premises, and while you should 
never cease to join with the rest of your countrymen in trj- mg 
to achieve some amount of political freedom by getting a voice 
in your Legislative Councils* see that, with the limited and 
nariow powers *y°u even nOw possess, you conform so well to 
the true spirit of your system, to the true spmt of the times, and 
to the surrounding circumstances, that you give not even the 
slightest excuse for any extraneous forces being ever brought 
to bear on you 

To all my countrymen I say , Join hands and proceed on 
jour onward match 

Guru Proshad Sen 



art XII —THREE WEEKS IN CAMP. 

T HE trap is at the door, the bags and bundles are all 
packed in, the harness caiefully inspected, and the terns 
put straight "Jump up," say P F, "and don’t take long 
about it,” and up we get, feeling slightly net vous as to how 
the new horse is going to behave. ‘ The Slogger ” has only 
just returned from the trainer, and we have been warned that, 
although he is as quiet as a lamb, he likes to go He begins 
fairly enough, waiting as patiently as a worn-out old cob 
horse until we ate seated Then, off we go, and our three 
weeks’ camping has begun How will our fiist mo-nmg’s 
journey end ? At our camp, ot in the ditch ? The Slogger 
evidently does like to go, and as the road lies straight and 
clear before us, wc are well pleased to let him put his best 
foot foremost How enjoyable it is to sit behind a leaPy good 
goer, and feci the fresh morning air rushing past one’s cars 
“ I should enjoy it rather moie ” says P F, to whom I confide 
all my enjoyment, “ if this beast didn’t pull so haid He is 
pulling my arms off ” 

As the arms were good strong ones, and The Slogger showed 
signs of settling into the steady pace that bad eained him 
his name, I continued to enjoy myself Bright sunshine, clear 
cold air, with no chilling fog lying over the land, such as spoils 
the cold weather mornings in Lower Bengal - creeping into one’s 
bones, to sow the seeds of fever and rheumatism—,ought we 
not to make the most of such rare blessings ? It is good to 
feel one’s face tingle with the cold and to draw deep breaths 
of the pure fresh morning air Pure air?—wait a little, we 
are on the outskirts of a village, and it is, perhaps, as well to 
wait until wc have left it well behind us before calling the 
air pure 

" Khabardar * ” shouts P F, as a stung of women trail slowly 
across the road, " Khabardar > ’’ yells the syce, at a group of 
children, making mud pies in front of them—the women 
hardly rare to quicken their pace until the hoise is c lose. upott* 
them, and the wheel goes dangerously near the lasTof them, 
but the children scuttle off laughing and shouting The 
probability of the smallest baby b^ing left s^uawling m the 
road, or of half the little urchins darting back in front of us, 
mak£S f F, lein in The Slogger*much to that animal’s disgust 
He ha$ just settled down to his work, afid strongly disapproves 
■ of having to walk quietly through the dirty narrow stieets of a 
"wga village—or town, as it * would be called in England, 
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if such a miserable attempt at a town ccfuld exist there Why, 
oh 1 why, do all the old women—and their name is legion—crawl 
along the middle of the street? Why do mothers let their 
babies crawl there, and their cows and goats he there ? Why 
fc do men have their heads shaved just m the place where the wheels 
of any passing vehicle must shave their backs ? Can anyone 
explain why anyone and everyone should be allowed to 
obstruct the traffic by utilizing the public street as a diessing- 
room, a cowshed, a stable a market, a play-giound, a sleeping- 
place, a nursery, a goods' shed, and, worst of all, a dirt heap ? 
One man has put up a rough shelter of mats to keep the sun 
off his stall of dirty sweetmeats, and the props that support it 
project sevcial feet into the toad , another has sptcad his 
small stock of gram on mats to dry , and a third is mending a 
broken ekka As the stiect is about ten feet wide, these 
obstructions threaten to block the way At the sound of wheels, 
the men leisuiely remove their persons out of danger, and, if 
specially interested in the cows, poke their rib> to make them 
get out of the way the cows turn their heads to the walls of 
the houses and allow their hmd-quaiteis to remain in danger 
“ Take care, P F 1 That cow's tail was nearly off” 

“ lit / hi 1 ”—shouts the syce—■** Baba ! ” and a baby it is p 
right in the way, and no one looking after it 
“ Take that child away, ” shouts P F to a couple of men 
who arc within ai m's length of the miserable little scrap of 
humanity “ It is not mine, ” replies one of the men, as they both 
move aside I expect to hear the child’s bones being ciushcd 
under the wheel, as The Slogger is pulled nearly into a sweet¬ 
meat shop to try to save it, but a woman manages to pull it 
away, and, dragging it up on to her hip bv one arm, walks off 
with it unconcernedly Then the syce is sent ahead, and shouts 
u Kkabardar ” until he is hoarse, and pushes the old women 
aside, and shoves the cows out of the way, and we reach the 
further side of the village with unstained wheels, as far as the 
blood of our fellow creatures is concerned Within the next 
half mile wc meet an unlimited supply of old women, who 
tempt their fate under the wheels—they have good reason 
to believe m fate, for surely nothing else saves these miserable, 
^impassive old creatures from meeting the death they court, 
while cm. blood curdles at the sight of a grey headed old 
woman meandering about the road under The Slogger’s nose, 
and we crack ©nr voices in shouting at her, P F having to 
pull the horse almost back bn his haunches to save her from, 
shall I say, an untimely end ? She herself is perfectly unmoved , 
she neither quickens .her pace, nor moves a muscle* of her 
grim old face The younger women, and men, are nearly, 
aa had—are they all afflicted fyith deafness, or are they w 1 " 
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careless of life as not to feel the ordinary instinct of self- 
preservation ? 

Every village is the same, and The Slogger gets accustomed 
to walking through them, instead of taking them at full trot. 
Fortunately, on a cold morning like this, one’s olfactory nerves 
are not subjected to any unbearable shock, and the people 
afford endless “studies in blown ” What wonderfully ugly 
faces the old women have » Coaise, hard, and ill-tempered, 
without the faintest shadow of a smile on them Poor old 
souls 1 This cold weather, that stirs our blood so pleasantly 
and brings fresh life to our exhausted bodies, must be a bitter 
trial to them , to us it brings health and strength,—to them, 
aching bones and shivering misery Why do we seldom or 
ever see any t>f these poor old creatures well clothed and 
comfortable looking ? The family tie—is in some respects—very 
strong in India , but surely it can be nothing more than a mere 
outward show of respect that is paid to parents, when mothers 
and grandmothers are allowed to crawl about in thin rags, while 
sons and grandsons are warmly wrapped up in padded cloths 
and blankets The number of old women to be seen in every 
village is astounding, but there aie not nearly so many old 
men The reason of this is, no doubt, the hard lives the 
women lead Thev age much sooner then the men Hard 
work, less food, and more exposure to the cold, cannot fail 
to have their effect The men take the cream of everything, and 
the women subsist on what they can get Wha\ wonder that 
they grow hard and sour looking, and that their tongues clack 
loudly on the slightest provocation? The beggars are well 
off compared with these miserably clad and poorly fed mothers 
and grandmothers. The privation they endure increases as 
th£y grow older The younger women, whe^ have children to 
rear, are better fed and cared for The number of sturdy little 
rascals that swarm in every village show that the mothers 
must be fairly strong and healthy , it is after the first six or 
eight years of married life that they age rapidly Some of 
the old crones may be childless widows, with no one to care for 
them, but not many , and they all look starved and miserable, 

„ a reproach to the men who allow their much respected mothers 
to shiver m the cold, while they themselves are warmly clad, 

A few eldeily women, sitting behind their baskets ofamleable 
wares, have a somewhat better-cared-for appearance Probably 
they are the more enterprising spirits who are*strong enough 
to fight their own battles, and, instead of submitting passively 
to a life of semi-starvation, eara their own living by becoming 
, shop-keepers on a very small scale 

The children are far pleasanter “ studies m brown ”—fat 
—babies, sturdy young rascals, and pretty little maidens 
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Dozens of them, of all ages and sizes, and in all kinds of 
queer costumes, swarm 111 every village Natuie’s every-day 
suit is the favorite costume, but there are many wonderful 
garments displayed on the small creatures Small jackets 
of curious shape and many*colors are displayed for sale in a 
low shed at the corner hung on a stung , and below the row of 
jackets a couple of dur&tes sit, cross legged, stitching some more 
of the bright colored little garments Close by another string is 
stretched acioss one of those low dens that are miscalled shops, 
and a score of cuuous little caps, with long ear-flaps, hang from 
it—red ones, bound with pink , green with mauve binding , 
every bright color contfastcd with a still brighter one When 
new and clean, these balhant touches of color add greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the people , but alas^ their bright¬ 
ness soon fades, and the accumulated dirt of many days reduces 
them to a uniform shade of oily dinginess Dirty or clean, the 
small weareis are just as happy Look at a group of a dozen 
or so of them, sitting on the floor of a somewhat better class of 
shop, sorting grain , they are laughing and chattering merrily, 
and, when they hive earned a few cowries, will lush off and 
join their play-fellows 111 making mud pies, and flying kites 
A School Board Inspector would, no doubt, be shocked to see 
these children playing in the streets, nuising baby brothers 
aud sisters, or busily employed in soiting dhal , but vve are not 
shocked 1 he healthy happy children are one of the pleasant¬ 
est features m Bchar village life, aud fortunately there are as 
yet no School Boards to depi ive them of any of the pleasures 
of their short childhood Life grows hard for them soon 
enough Do you see that pretty little creature with a red sane 
hanging in tatters round her?—Whit a blight, rogueish face 
she has, as she cries * Salaam , Salaam > ” and dances about 
behind the trap In a few years she will be toiling along with 
a baby m her arms and a basket on her head, a dirty cloth 
pulled over her head, and a shrewish look on her face All 
the prettmess and brightness will have gone—there is no 

Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the biook and river meet 
Womanhood and girlhood sweet 

for her In Indian women, this change from childhood to 
* womanhood is always rapid In the hard every-day life of the 
lower classes, it is much moie so than amongst the higher 
classes, and it is noticeable how few young girls are seen 
amongst the tfonien ivho arc moving about the villages, or 
employed in the ordinary 'duties of agricultural or household 
life. • 

We are clear of Hie village at last, and The Slogger can 

move freely again. Good roads are the rule m Behar, as bad 

• *• 
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ones are in Lower Bengal, and we get along gaily- The sim 
is tolerably high by this time, but the air is too cold for us to 
mind his mild attentions, and the country looks almost pretty, 
Hooded in the subdued sunshine of a December morning 
The mango topes are very fine, and redeem the flatness of 
the landscape from actual ugliness The mustard fields are 
beginning to deck the land m a light veil of yellow A few 
weeks later the coloi will deepen to a tich gold, and be more 
general, and the young wheat, that shows but sparely at present, 
will sptead a cloak of beautiful bright giecn over the red earth 

“ Ht / ” shouts the syce, breaking in upon a revene of green 
fields and golden blossoms “ Ht f you with the basket " “ Ht / 
.umbrella Hi 1 grass" This curious style of addicss is evident¬ 
ly understood by the various owners of the articles mentioned, 
for they temove themselves from the middle of the road to the 
side in an aggravatmgly deliberate tnannet Ht f gharrtwan ! 
Go your own side ? ” but the string of carts in front of us 
•crawl along as before—some on the right side, some on the 
left 

“ Go to the side?" shouts P F, and the last man on 
the last cart slowly turns his head, and, seeing us close 
behind him, gives a sudden dig to oue bullock, twists the tail 
of the others, and turns Ins cart right across the road in the 
laudable desire to get to the wrong side of it, We have 
passed the end of it, and escape the wheel of the next one by a 
hair’s breath While I am speculating as to *what veidict a 
jury (of the country) would bring in, if we came to grief 
through the gross carelessness of a miserable gharnwan , a 
new dangu suddenly appears a few yaids ahead of us “Look 
out,” say^ P F, as he tues to peisuade The Slogger to go 
gently “Sit tight?" We sit tight, and the tiap goes over 
a ridge in the road that is high enough £0 test the strength 
of the springs tolerably sevei ely The amiable rayat has a 
tuck of carrying water across the road to irrigate his lands, 
by means of a gutter dug directly across. Sometimes he ts 
good enough to cover the dram , but when he does, he displays 
an excess of zeal, and laises a ridge over it that threat¬ 
ens to break the springs ot any ordmaiy trap, and bump the 
occupants half a foot into the air But what can be expected 
from a man who has no springs to his own carnage atul pair ? * 
If his conveyance happens to stick at a ridge, he digs his stick 
Into one bullock, kicks the other, and bumps # ovcr it without 
caring for consequences A gutter that is left open is a still 
gteater nuisance than the covered one, and half a mile further 
on we $ee one before us There is no & voiding it “ Gently, 
Slogger, gently Slogger may take it never so gently, but the 
is enough to dislocate eveiy joint m our bodies, and we 
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make some very uncomplimentary remarks about the amiable 
layat 

There are plenty of the species about at this time of the 
year. The ciops require weeding, and the work of irrigation 
goes on moic or less all day, although the afternoon is the 
time selected by the wise man foi dutnbuting the water over 
the caiefully prepat cd surface of his land Creak, crake goes 
the simple appaiatus by which water is drawn from the 
wells— creak, crake , the bullocks tiot down the steep incline 
that has been made for the purpose, and a large skin, full of 
water, makes its appearance above the level of the well, and 
Is emptied into the mam gutter, which, leading into many 
smaller gutters, conveys it to the crops Sometimes the water 
Is allowed to flow into a natural leservoir foimed by a dip 
in the ground, and thence it is distributed over a very con¬ 
fined aiea by means of a large basket-woik shovel Wheie 
but in this land of expedients, would such a sight be seen, in 
the nineteenth ccntuiy, as men lrugating their land by flinging 
water bioadcast fiom a shallow pool by means of a shovel¬ 
shaped basket ? A small company of paddy-birds stand ex¬ 
pectantly by, in hopes of seeming a few small fish for then 
breakfast The lough wooden wheel that acts as a pulley for 
the rope by which the water is drawn ftom the well, gives forth 
an appalling sound , the bullocks slowly cieep up the incline , 
the big skin bag descends into the well and fills Then the bul¬ 
locks turn and. run down the incline , the wheel again utters 
feaiful sounds, the tope passes over it, and the big bag of water 
is slowly diavvn up, pulled to one side, and the water poured 
out Truly a primitive mode of lrngation for this country that 
boasts a Nalion-d Congiess How long will it be befoie a 
patent pump icplaces the lough pulley and bullocks, or the 
long bamboo with af huge dab of mud on the end of it, that 
serves the same purpose ” 

“ Look * ” says P F,—and we look A luffian of the tribe of 
fakirs is passing by His tangled mass of hair is dyed red , his 
body, and the scanty rag that constitutes his clothing, are 
coveied with ashes But this repulsive looking object is not 
what has attracted P F's attention He is followed by a small 
boy, evidently a disciple of the noble fakir The small boy’s 
4>ody is ( clothed in natuie’s every-day garment, plentifully 
besmeared with asljes He looks a shaip young spng of eight or 
ten years of age His eyes peep out inquisitively fiom a small 
ash-coveicd visage An ces/hetic would probably describe his 
mouth, as a red splash, edged # with pearls, on an ash-colored 
ground , but it is meiclv a red gap, with lips drawn out, into a 

f rm of intense satisfaction, showing a set of fine white teeth 
'he cause pf his satisfaction is .evident, for he looks from 
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to hts feet, and struts along very proudly Lo 1 has he not 
reason to walk proudly ? his feet are clothed, though his body 
is not and very magnificently clothed, too, in a pair of bran 
new patent leather Oxford shoes We weie silent, after pass¬ 
ing this inteiesting couple , that boy is too much for us 
,A gleam of white under the shade of a large mango tope 
maiks whcie out tents have been pitched , and, as we drive 
up, doggie rushes frantically out to greet us The cloth is 
hud for breakfast, and an appetizing sound of frizzling and 
fiywg from the cookhouse fire bears evidence of a savory dish 
being in course of piepatation What a wonderfully ingenious 
contrivance that cookhouse fireplace is ? A few holes dug in 
the ground, with three straight sides, and one sloped , an iron 
grating mudded in over each hole, and a mud wall a few 
inches high, raised all lound the grating, to rest the kettles and 
pan** on, and the cook is perfectly content , the finest kerosene 
stove in the world would not please him half so well The 
sloped side allows the draught to get into the holes, and the 
charcoal on the iron grating burns ch ai and bright When we 
move our camp, the mud walls will be broken down and the 
iron grating taken out, to be mudded up again at the next 
halting-place What sort of breakfast could an English cook 
serve up from such a stove ? It is luck) there is no globe¬ 
trotter present, to see what a good meal our native cook can 
send to the table, as he would assuiedly publish a glowing 
account of the luxury of Anglo-Indian life The fact that good 
meat and vegetables are obtainable only in the cold weather—- 
that is to say, for about three months out of twelve—would 
not impiess itself upon him, but a twelve miles dnvcina 
delightfully cold morning would add greatly to the flavor of 
the good things set befoie him With good roads and easy 
communications, fresh provisions can be sent out from head¬ 
quarters to any part of Behar during the three months from 
the middle of November to the middle of Febiuaiy Before and 
after that tune travellers fare very difl'trcntly Meat will not 
stand a journey even in the end ofFebruaiy, unless packed in 
ice Butter turns to oil, and vegetables are becoming vciy 
scarce Theiefore let us enjoy the good tilings of life while we 
may, and partake thankfully of the feast prepaied foi us 

Breakfast over, is it not pleasant to sit idly under Ahe trees, 
reclining, or talking, as the spirit moves ? . It is delightfully 
cool still, though the sun is warm , the foliage of the mango 
trees throws a deep shade, throughnvhich gleams of sunshine 
fall softly on the clean swept giound The camp is very 
quiet ;Hhe servants are enjoying the r$st they have earned , 
and the tinkling of the bullock’s bells is too far oft* to be dis¬ 
turbing- What an opportunity for dreaming —not the dreams 
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of sleep, over which we have no control, but beautiful day* 
dreims, in which the whole scene changes The tents the tall 
grasses flinging the road and waving gently in the bicc 7 c, the 
tired bullocks resting beside the empty carts, the horses quietly 
munching thur grass—all grbw dim and fade away The 
mango tope becomes an English wood, where we have spent 
many a happy summer’s day, and 

« Where tht chooping boughs between 
Sludow el'll k md sunlight sheen 
Alternate come ana go ’ 

Is it the “green trees whispering soft and low”? or do I 
h ar the sound of children’s laughter rippling softly in the 
still air? Little feet pattering about among the wood ane¬ 
mones , long-limbed boys reaching down the straggling branches 
for the girls to pick the blackbeirics 

The vision his gone The giaccful trees are only sturdy 
mango trees Agim the tall, silver grey grasses aic waving 
when the blickhcny bushes were, and, instead of childrens 
1 1 ugh ter and chatter, a d'scoidant cry of Babu f Babu f 
giates hirshly on my cars A poor miservble cripple has 
ci iwlcd to the edge of the camping ground and is raising 
hir monotonous ciy with the legulariry of a machine We 
bnbe lie* to silenc<, and she ciawds aw ij , but out day-dreams 
h ivi fled and wc rouse ourselves to begin the woik of the day 
Ch 11 lty is vety pi uscvvoithy, no doubt, but has its disadvan¬ 
tages md it is gfcncrilly advi able to lestrnin one’s desire to 
indulge in it until on the eve of dcpartuie for a fiesh 
c imping ground I\ n minutes after the dcpiilure of the first 
be gg »r, another came, and then another and another One 
woman was soafi nd she would be late for her share of our 
bounty, that she foigot she w is 1 ime until within a short dis¬ 
tance of her n< .v found “ Ur bap , ’ then, iflcr di igging heiself 
painfully along fot a few yaids, she flopped down on the giound 
and favoted us with a specimen of beggar eloquence Shall 
I confess that we hardened our heuts and had her removed 
to a dist 1110 She went away, and ag un forgot herl ame- 
ncss m her an\icty to seek a moie profitable place 

Then silence settles on the c imp once moie, until the tall 
shadows of \he tiees grow taller, and the sunbeams flicker 
with a fading light Then the c imp awakes, the syces busy 
themselves about the hor-.es, the scivmts steil sleepily out 
of their resting pi ices, and the sound of tea-cups clattering 
on the table, suggests that it is time for Tea When is a cup 
of tea not welcome ? We enjoy it m the caily morning, whe¬ 
ther the thermometer ls.at Co 01 at 90° , in the scorching* days 
of April and*May , m the damp and enervating misery of the 
rams, it acts as a reviver of sinkif^ nature, and may be con-' 
VOL. xcm 1 * 
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sidered as one of the necessancs of life Now, in the cool 
December afternoon, with quivering flecks of pale sunshine 
dancing on the white cloth, and a flood of tosy light spreading 
faintly upwaids from the sinking sun, softening the defects of 
the landscape and rousing the busy minahs to a perfect rapture 
of excitement, tea is a Iuxuiy 

“ I think,” says P F contentedly, “ this is not at all bad , but 
I should enjoy it mote if there weie no big black ants about” 

In spite of the ants we enjoy it, before our third cup is 
finished, the losy light has vanished the last flicker of sun¬ 
shine has passed away, and a chill shadow ciccps over us 
How cosy it is inside the tent with the purdahs down and 
the lamps lit The cold creeps through the walls of our 
41 Calico room ” by degtees , there are no draughts to trouble 
us, and with a box of new books and a comfoi table chair each, 
we find the cicmngs none too long Camp life is certainly 
pleasanter for t\\ o or thiec, than for one alone A game of 
Chess or Backgammon, Ecarte, oi even Reverse, helps to pass 
an idle hour—if there is one , and a solitiry dinner certainly 
is apt to have a depressing effect on the diner By ten 
o’clock the cold begins to as->eit itself, and the idea of getting 
under the blankets suggests pleasant reflections on the subject 
of early hours Strange to say our ideas on that subject undci- 
go a change during the night, and we do not feel very keen 
on getting up early in the morning Impeiceptibly as the 
cold creeps through the walls of the tent, it ism full possession 
in the morning and the watei m the gumlas is cold enough to 
lemind us of the bitter mornings in the old country, when our 
small fingets weie numbed, but not always cleansed, by a 
hasty wash in a basin of ciucliy cold water 

Outside, the servants arc shuffling about with rounded 
shoulders and clasped hauls shivciing and misciable Ihe 
cold has no charms for them, and the Behan does not under¬ 
stand how much he has to thank his native climate for making 
him so much healthier and stifTcr than his less fortunate 
neighbour, the Bengali Until the sun shines out and waims 
them up, the camp followers aie numb and vvi etched, unless 
they bustle about and take something to warm them, A 
mciciful man is merciful to his beast, and a few ounces of tea 
have a wonderfully good edict on the savants They appre¬ 
ciate a cup of hot tea m the eaily morning as much as we do, 
and attribute manifold virtues to the fragiant beverage A small 
supply of good strong flavored tea tends to keep the camp 
establishment contented, and a qpntented establishment adds very 
considerably to the plcasuic of camping 
A halting day is a day of rest for man and beast. We finish 
4pi$r chota Itazree at our leisure, and start for a journey of 
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Inspection round the camp The horses greet us with low 
whinnies of welcome, and the syces make a gicat show of being 
busily employed in attending to their comfoits It is bad for 
the syce whose hoise has no glass, or insufficient bedding, and 
it is always necessary to look after the cieature comforts of 
one’s animal veiy closely The temptation to shirk their 
work is great at all times to those laziest and most troublesome 
of undei-seivants, the gta&s cutteis, but in camp they appear 
to consider it a hnidship thit the horses should require grass at 
all The day of rest is often a day of trial^ to the honest syce, 
whose feelings aie hint by the suspicion implied in a too close 
inspection of the stable arrangements It is—m his eyes— a 
mean piocccdmg to look into ihe buckets and ask to see the 
grass piovided for anunils that arc in Ins chafge But it is 
impossible to please everyone, and Ihe Slogger shows visible 
signs of impiovcmcnt in condition and capacity for woik, when 
his master o:casionally looks into his bucket, and insists on his 
bundle of glass being earned past for inspection evuy day 
Ni ar the horses some cows of a vuy diminutive lace are 
tied up, waiting to be milked lhcy aie hardly larger than 
donkiys, and so thin and poor tli it when one seer of milk is 
produced foi our inspection as the joint pioduct of three 
animals, we are smpn«cd—not at the smallness of the 
quantity, but that they hive given any at all When will the 
rayat begin to gtasp the ldci that it is as easy to rear good 
cows as bad onevand that good ones aie much more profitable? 
A little trouble would produce gicit lcsults m improving the 
quality of the country-bied cons In some villages m Behar 
fine, straight backed cows aie often seen, the descendants of 
English cattle mipoited main ycais ago But they arc the 
piopcrty of well to do ti ukrs, oi znmndats, who tike no trouble 
to perpetuate the bleed The village cattle sufifei severely 
from want of fodder in the diy season Even at this time 
of the year theie is hirdly a blade of glass to be seen, and how 
can they exist throughout the whole of the co'd and the dry 
season? A ccitain amount of fnddei is pi ovided for them, as 
the leaves and stalks of vanous kinds of dhal are dned and 
stoied for them , but theie is little or no n mnshment in thisdes- 
cuption of fodder, Silos would answer well in such a dry soil 
as that of Behai, and provide the cattle with ample and nourish¬ 
ing food all the yeai aound , but I have not heard of any enter¬ 
prising zemindar wjbo h is as yet attempted to introduce them 
When only one seer of milk can be obtained from thice cows, 
the owner of the cows is not to he trusted He will assuredly 
water the milk, unless clogcly watched , even in the places whete 
milk is more plentiful, and the cows yield the average amount 
of f*om one to two seers each, it is »never safe to use the milk 
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unless the cows are milked in the camp “ Death in the milk- 
pails” is a fatal f ict in India, where any filthy pool is resoited 
to, in lieu of the cow with the iron tail 

“ What have you got in these baskets? ” I ask, as the cook 
bungs two curiously shaped baskets fiom the tent that serves 
as a cookhouse there is a small round pole, with a cover well 
tied down on the top of each basket, which is very broad and 
low, and in ide of closely-woven bamboo The cook lifts the 
cover cautiously and diops in some grain, and we peep in 
“ Quail 1 ”—“/*, hd f ” Yes, it is quail, fifty or sixty of them in 
each basket Poor little prisoners, how miserable they must be * 
“ Why do jou buy so many at once? they will all die ” 

“If they get food, they will not die, unless they aie kept in 
the light If thev are not kept in the daik they kill each other, 
they fight vciy much,’* the cook explains 

He proceeds to put m a small tin of water, and some more 
grain, and, peeping at them cautiously through the small open¬ 
ing at the top I see the pretty little prisoners pecking away at 
the giam quite busily Nevcithelcss it is cnulto keep them 
shut up in baskets, and I should enjoy my bieakfast moie if I 
had not seen them 

A drive, ride, or walk is one of the occupations of a haltmg- 
mornmg, and we stait off as a rnattei of com sc, although there 
is little to be seen The counti) is not veij mtf listing A 
dead level covered vuth young ciops a few inches high, with 
wide stretchca of land divided into neat squafes, like so much 
biovvn toffee P F explains that tin n< at squares will here - 
aftci be coveicd with poppj plants The groups of decs arc 
of a utnfoim shade of green it present, and there is none of the 
\ uicty of foliage that at other seasons charms the eye A few 
weeks later and some of the tiees will be dre-sed in new gar¬ 
ments of delleatc gicen, and various beautiful shades and tints 
will appear on others The crops will cover the low bare 
giound and make the 1 indscape somewhat more attractive At 
p.csent the only objects of intcicst we can su, are the birds 
and the passeis b) The foimer aie not numerous King 
ctows, seven sisteis and a few mwa/is, are gcneially to be 
seen ami occa tonally' a Guff's pheasant and a beefsteak bird 
Put thcie ar< pUnty of passus by Ihe men tiudgtng along, 
wrapped up in 1 variety of cloths, while the women shiver.in 
their cotton garments that fluttei in the cokJ wind 

The halting-day is over, and vve have a journey of twelve 
miles to our next camping giound The scene that meets our 
e> cs, as vve leave our tents early on the morning of a marching- 
day, is veiy diffi lent from that which jneets them on a halting- 
day, Our tent is already down, and everyone is bustling about, 
packing up the mnumeiable^tcetcras that hamper our move- 
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ments, but add to our comfort When there is a good deal of 
camping to be done, it is just as well to do it comfortably as 
uncomfoitably A man’s work certainly stands a better chance 
of being satisfactoi lly performed if his camping arrangements 
admit of his doing it comfortably Therefore our array of camp 
gear looks somewhat formidable when accumulated in fiont 
of the tents Aftci the fust few moves, the men begin to settle 
down to the work, and each one knows what he is to do, and 
which cart to place the various packages on But the loading 
of the caits c mnot be iccomphshed in a huiry The awkward 
slupe of 1 country cujt nccessilites vuy careful idjustinent 
of the load T ibits and chairs do not fit into their places very 
happily, and if time uc anv li\ c stock in the shape of goats 
or kids to be piovidcel with accommodation, it is a little 
awkward But eveiytlnng is stored aw ly at last and the 
cavalcade moves slowly off 1 wclvc miles is quite enough for 
a d ly’s m irch, wlu 11 tents hive to be pulhd down and re¬ 
pitched The bullock carts ti ivel at the rate of two miles an 
hour only 

Having icsettled ouisclves for one d ly at least, we enjoy 
an houi of un idultf 1 itid do fee far menu md watch the tents 
being r< pitched A f unt buzzing sound, that has been growing 
in depth and volume for some time, attiacts our attention, and, 
cunosity overcoming laziness, we louse ouiselves to find out 
when* it comes fiom 

“This is fuU day” (mvrket dij) explains the Chowkidar 
of the Bungalow, near which our tents ire being pitched, “in 
the village close by, imd even thing is being sold ” 

“ Then let us go and sec cvci)thing thit is sold ** 

Ten minutes’ w ilk bungs us so near the upioar that we feel 
doubtful of the wisdom of venturing into it, not that the noise 
of m my voices would hint us, but contact with the many owners 
of the voices might be unplcasint Howcvci, the curiosity 
that brought us thus fai must be answcubic for taking us 
fuithcr, and we ficl icassuicd is we see two Rid puggn - 
wallahs on the outskirts of the crowd Undci their guidance, 
wc ventuie boldly into the seething mass of humanity before 
us Ciowds of nitive-. fiom the neighbouring villages are 
pushing their wiy tluough the groups of sellers all of whom ate 
seated on the giouiul There uc no stalls or booths As each 
vendor ailives, he 01 she selects an unoccupied spot, and sitting 
down, they proceed to an ingc their wates in front of them 
These wares consist of a few baskets of gram of various kinds , 
pot docs, the size of maibles , bfinches of vegetable and Jierbs, 
baskets full of glass bangles , lumps of lock salt, and heie and 
there a collection of thin >s that look vety comical in the midst 
of such surroundings,—small lo*©king-glasses, boxes of shoe- 
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blacking, matches, reels of cotton, odds and ends of dres*» 
buttons, a packet of cocoa, a bottle of scent, and a bar of yellow 
soap! The latter at tides remain unpurclwsed, although they 
aie badly requited by the geneiai public 

A broad faced, good tempered looking woman is dtiving a 
brisk trade m native lemedies, In fiont of her are ranged 
dozens of small open-mouthed bag-*, baskets, and packets, each 
containing a small quantity of some popular drug, or lieib 
She is no vendor of quack medicines prtpaicd accoidmg to 
her own receipts and foisted on hci fellow creatutes , the simple 
lemedies she sells aie genuine and veiy curiously assoitcd 
Besides a number of roots and heibs, which she probably 
collected and*dricd heisclf, and each ot which is supposed to 
possess some Special vutue, \\c see many familiar drugs* and 
spices One of the laigcst bags is full of large, coarse senna 
leaves—there is no mistaking tint foL noi> of our childhood,— 
and I quite expect to sc,c some Giegoty s powder next to it, 
indigo, sulphur, antimony, veidigits, alum ginger, long pepper, 
round pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and many othci spices and 
powders that are quite new to me 

“ What is this?” I ask, being afflicted with a spmt of 
curiosity that troubles me at ail times and places, “ and what 
is this and this ? ” 

“That is a fever medicine,” leplies the bio id faced woman, 
laughing and showing off Ik 1 waics with meat delight, ‘ and 
this is a cold medicine, and this a h >t medicine, and this is 
on** for making men well and tin** cuics cows ” 

Happy woman f Has she not a cme fm cvcij ailment under 
the sun ? Het face is a good recommendation , it is the bnghtest 
and healthiest in the hdt She has a woid and a laugh for 
everyone, and her cheery voice and face *is in strong contia-,t 
to all the worn, haid ones around het Tlieic ate very few soft, 
even among the faces of the > oungei women , and, as usual, 
there ate many' more old than young Look at those two, sell¬ 
ing glass btacclets 1 hey ncithei smile noi joke, as they fit the 
unyielding ornaments over the hard hands of the purchasers 
The bracekt is foiced over the knuckles, and three out of four 
break in the process 

“ There is nothing more,” says the Red-pugz n - wallah, and I 
think he is right, there is nothing moie . Let us leave the 
people to sell and buy, to talk at the top # of their voices, 
to sit about promiscuously, and shove eacl! other hither and 
thither, let us get away fiom tl\p dirty, noisy crowd, and icturn 
to the-peaceful shade of ou» mango topc # 

When our thiee weeks’ camping is over, we wonder how the 
time has passed, and regret that the end has come, . 

* Esme' 
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T HOUGH, owing to the isolated position of Manipur, the 
political importance of the disaster of the 24th March 
Inst is compaiatively slight, nothing that has happened in India 
since the Mutiny of 1857 has stored the public mind quite so 
deeply, or pioduced so painful an impression upon it 

The details of the tiagedy are so fiesli in the memoiies of 
the readets of the Calcutta Revteiv , that we shall make no 
attempt to re-tell the melancholy story, hut confine ouiselves 
to a critical examination of the moic salient of the questions 
raised by it 

The Manipui catastiophe laises pumatily two distinct ques¬ 
tions Was the policy of the Government of India in the 
matter a right and piopcr policy ? Weic the means adopted 
to carry it into effect light and appiopinte means? Then, 
should cither of these questions be ,mswcicd m the negative, 
there comes the subsidiuy question of lcsponsibdity 

In considenng the first of these questions, we must guard 
against any bias that might bi cicated by the ternble 
eventualities which arose *10111 the attempt to cairy out 
the policy of the Government Ihe mne fact of a parti¬ 
cular policy ending in failure, howevci disastrous, is, in 
itself, no pi oof that it is a wiong policy If a policy 
contains within itself the seeds of inevitable failuie, 01 if it 
involves nsks obviously dispropoitionate to the object m 
view, then it is a wiong policy, no matter how excellent 
its object may be It would thus be a wrong policy for 
a weak Power like Poitugal, in no matter how just a cause, to 
make war, single-handed, against a stiong Power like England , 
for the dispanty would stamp the enterprise as essentially 
hopeless fiom the first But the rt cent policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in tespect of M inipm was obnoxious to no 
such patent objection as this Good or bad, it was beyond 
question, in the power of the Government not merely to carry 
that policy to a sdtcessful issue, but to execute it in so master¬ 
ful a way as, pr«bably, to have prevented all serious opposition 
The right of the Govet nitfent of India to interfere in the domes¬ 
tic concerns of Manipur having been disputed on the ground 
that it was an independent State, it will be convenient, tn 
htuitte, to dispose of the question of the political status of 
the country At the same time,*, it should be premised that 
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this question, so far as it concerns the subject of our enquiry, 
is one of fact alone, and not of right If, when the rebellion 
of September last occurred, Manipui was de facto subordinate 
to the Government of India, then the question of its position 
de jure may be dismissed, as o'nc of purely academic interest, 
and not of practical politics 

Now it seems abundantly clear, from the Despatch of the 
Court of Directors of the late Honoui ible E ist India Company 
of the 15th May 1852, taken togethei with the subsequent 
course of events, that, while, up to tint time, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had tieatcd M tnipm as an independent St ite, 
they, shortly tlicicaftn, as 1 consequence of then undeitaking 
to uphold the authouty of Ivirtec ChimW Singh, the then 
Rajah, successfully asserted a n«ht of control ovei its ad¬ 
ministration which practically cornu ted it into a dependent 
State 

The Despatch refeired to luns — 

‘ tuu Ime mide x veiy m iteiul iltention in our relations with 
Maniour Ii fliunud by i de tie to put in Mid to fit quint attempts 
by the exiled men tuts of the K >j di’s fuml\ to t fit cl t cii mge of G>\- 
ernment, you have luthomed tin Pollut'd Agent to make a punlic 
avowal of the deteimm-tion of the 15 itish Government to uphold the 
present R >j th, mil to lcsi&t ind punish nnv pirties attempting hue- 
after to dispossess him t oimidcnug the vei\ in fivom iolt icpoits of 
the R i]ill’s ndministi ition lutheito given b\ C ip* tin McCulloch, we feci 
considerable doubt of the ptopuctv of v°nr lining bound vomsclves to 
his support The position, h >wc\tr wiiu li vou li ivq thus assumed of 
pledged protectors of the Ruj >h imposes on you, is 1 neccss iry con 
sequence, the obligxtom not only of -utimptm., 10 guide him by your 
advice, but, if needful, of protecting his sui j i-> igunst opp tssio n on 
bis part, otherwise our ymruitee of Ins ink m ly be the nu e of 
inflicting on thmi a coiitmu nice of leikless tvi inm The obligation 
thus meurted miv be 1 >und crib m is-ung, but it must, nevertheless, 
be fulfilled, and while needles mterfcienic is qf comse, to be noidtd, 
we shill expert th it, ns tlu mice of tiu piotection off uded him, the 
Rajih will submit to our unmt ltiing n niflu lint check ovei the genet d 
conduct of hii xanimistr'Uion, so is to pievcnt u fiom being oppres¬ 
sive to the people tnd dnciedit iblc to the Government which gms its 
support 

The subsequent couise of events leaves no room for 
reasonable doubt that the instructions contained in this Dcs- 
patch wetc actually carried into effect , anti, m the absence of 
proof to the contiaty, the Rajah must be held to have assented 
to the position thus created 

If wc had to consider the case as one of right, it might be a 
knotty question whether the undettaking ta uphold Rajah 
Kutee Chandra Singh was not of it purely personal character, 
60 that it would have expued at^us death, for it certainly con¬ 
tains nft mention of his successors 1 here is nothing, however, to 
show that the death of Kirtee Chandia Singh was actually follow¬ 
ed by arty change in the relations between the Government of 
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India and the Manipur Darbar, and even if there were only 
this negative evidence to go upon, it would be reasonable 
to assume tint Sura CJnndia the ex-Mahaiaj ill, succeeded 
to the gaddi on the same terms as those on which his father 
had occupied it from 1852 to the time of Ins d< ath But, there 
is something 11101 e thin this to go upon Thetc is a positive 
acknowledgment on the pait of the cx Rhj ih that he ruled 
his State tinder the protection of the Bntish Government 

This being the case, two consequent s inevitable follow 
1st, that, in the absence of sufficient cunc to the contraij,thc 
Government of India was bound to uphold the authoiity of 
Sum Chandr 1, and ?n<l that the action of the late Scnapiti, 
Tikendi ijit, and his followcis in t< soiling to foice to subvert 
his authority, was vutually it billion against the lhitish G<j\ em¬ 
inent I he right of the Goveinmmt of India, to mtufere, 
whether for the put pose of reinstating Smt Chandia on the 
gaddi oi foi that of punishing rckuidi ijit is, th< icfoie, mdis- 
put vblt 

lhe Government did not think fit to inteifeic to restore 
Sm 1 Ch mdia , but the) did mtcifeio to puni-di Tekmdiajit, 
by di potting him fiom M unmii , an 1 the question l-., whethu 
this wis a just and propti pohej 

It lii been chillei <d on two g omuls On the one 
hand, it has been mg. <1 tint the Government ought to have 
reinstattd Sm 1 Chandia On the othci, it his been atgued 
tint, having decided not to idopt tint corn sc, but to lecog- 
ni 7 C the l iti d( fiu !> Rq di the} ought not to have punished, 
01, at all ( vents, they ought not to li ive d< potted, lekendrajit, 
who hul headed the lebclhon whieli plaecd him oil the 
gaddi 

As to the lu >t point it is evident fiom the offici il cotie- 
spondcncc th it h is been published, that the Government not 
only gave full consideiation to the claims of buia Chan¬ 
dra to icinst itciTK nt, but were fivouiably disposed tow aids 
him, and tint it was only owing to the stiong rtpiescntations 
of the Chief Commissionci of Assam and the Resident at 
Manipur, that the> finally decided against him, on the ground 
that he was constitutionally weak and incapable 

It may be that the views of the loc il authonlies regarding 
Sura Cliandia’s capacity and conduct wcie erioncous, and that 
an independent enquuy on the spot would have led to a 
different conclusion But, unless it can he shown that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were in pflssession of facts which would have 
wairanted them in distrusting Mr Quinton s judgment in the 
matter, they can hardly be blamed for having been guitlfcd by 
what they would justly rcgaid as the best advice available on 
the subject Wc say nothing of fye act of abdication performed 
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by Sura Chandra, or of the opinion of the Chief Commissioner 
that his reinstatement would be strongly opposed by the Mam- 
puns , for there can be no question that the abdication was 
virtually extorted by violence , while, had Sura Chandra been 
fairly entitled to reinstatement, no fear of opposition would 
have justified the Government in refusing to fulfil their obliga 
tion to reinstate him The allegation of Sura Chandra's 
hopeless incapacity, it may be added, finds a certain amount 
of confirmation in his abject conduct during, and immediate¬ 
ly subsequent to, the emeule of last year 
As to the contention, that the determination of the Govern¬ 
ment to recognize the dc facto Maharajah implied any sort of 
obligation on their part to abstain from interfcung with Teken- 
drajit, it is difficult to see on what principle of logic, ethics, 
or politics, it is founded Rebellion is none the less rebellion 
because the state of things which it cieatcs is piefcrabte, in 
some respects, or m evciy 1 aspect, to that which it replaces 
In the present case, the authors of the rebellion aie not even 
entitled to the benefit of the pica that it was a last resource 
For, even if the rule of Sura Chandra was so intolerably bad 
as to necessitate his deposition, the alternative of an appeal to 
the paramount Power was open to them 

The only question that can ause is, whether there was any¬ 
thing in the past conduct of Tckcndrajit which ought to hive 
induced the Government to condone his offence, or whether, 
fiom condoning it my political advantage was likely to arise 
in the future, of sufficient importance to outweigh the incon¬ 
venience and danger of the picccdent that would have been 
created, by allowing an act of grave rebellion and usuipation of 
the authority of the British Government to go unpunished 
As to the past conduct of the min, so far from theie being 
anything in it to entitle him to special consideration, he had 
acquired an unenviable leputation for tutbulence, and had 
only recently been convicted of an act of savage ciudty With 
regard to the other point, it has been urged that he was the 
only capable man in the State , that the stability of the new 
rfyiuie depended upon his support, and that the proper course 
Would have been for the Government to use such a man, rather 
than to banish him But, even if such a course would have 
been consistent with the dignity of the Government, which, 
we maintain, it would not, it is not at all ceitaiu that it would 
have succeeded Certain it is that any punishment shoit of 
banishment would Lave been worse fban none at all 
On the whole, then, we are inclined to think, not only that 
the ’Government was perfectly justified in determining to 
remove the Senapati, but that it excicised a wise discretion 
id doing SO At least we think eveiv candid critic who con* 
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siders the question in all its aspects, will admit that, if the deci¬ 
sion of the Government was a mistaken one, the reasons which 
made it so were not so obvious, that it can be seriously blamed 
for having failed to see them 

Were the means adopted *to carry out the policy of the 
Government of India, right and appropriate means ? Reserv¬ 
ing, for the present, the ethical question that has been raised 
in connexion with the resolution of the Chief Commissioner 
to aircst the Senapati in Darbar in the event of his not sur¬ 
rendering, let us consider how far the ariangements made for 
enforcing the decision of the Government were such as, under 
all the circumstances of the case, might reasonably have been 
regarded as adequate for the purpose 

It is, perhaps, open to discussion whether the* Government 
did not act with undue piecipitancy in sending a representa¬ 
tive with an armed foice into Manipur, in older to be in a posi¬ 
tion to deal immediately with a contingency which might not 
occur, and which, if it should occur, could be effectively dealt 
with at leisure 

The decision of the Government, it will be remembered, 
was that the de facto Mahaiajah should be recognized, and the 
Senapati deported , and, as the light which it exercised over 
the State was that of controlling the administiation of the 
Maharajah, and not, except as a last lesouice, of superseding his 
authonty, it might seem that its natuia 1 and pioper couisc was 
to announce its decision to the Mali uajah, and icquire him to 
carry it into effect, and that it would have been time enough to 
have recourse to ultcuor measures, on its becoming evident that 
he either would not, or could not, comply with its requisition 

It may be that the Government knew enough of the state of 
affairs in Manipur to be convinced that there was little or no 
chance of its decision being executed without, at least, a display 
of force , and such an estimate of the probabilities of the case 
would certainly not have been unreasonable On the other 
hand, it is not obvious why it should have been considered an 
object of supreme importance, that the oideis of the Govern¬ 
ment should be announced and executed m the same breath ; 
and, if the object was to minimize the chance of resistance, all 
that can be said is that, m such a case, hasty action was at 
least as likely to precipitate resistance as to prevent it 

But, not to press this point, as to which theie may have been 
strong argumeifts on both sides, let us turn to the question 
of the adequacy of the military arrangements themselves 

That the force placed at the*disposal of the late Mr Quinton { 
which consisted of 400 Ghurka Rifles, or, including the 
Residency Guard, 500, was numerically altogether inadequate 
to the task it was ultimatelv called uoon to Derform. and that 
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its numerical inadequacy was immensely aggravated by the 
insufficiency of its supply of small arms ammunition and the 
absence of guns, is shown conclusively by the event But 
the question is, whether those responsible for the composition 
and armament of the force ought to have known that it was 
insufficient 

This question seems to us to admit of but one answer , inas¬ 
much as the facts which stamped the foicc as insufficient, either 
weie, or ought to have been, well known to all the responsible 
authontics, fiom the Government of India down to Colonel 
Skene 

The probability of opposition was fully understood, and 
formed the subject of consult ition between the Chief ( oinmis- 
sioner and the General Commanding in Assam It was wel 1 
known that the person to be at rested h ul at his dispos d the 
entne military lesouiasof thcStite The strength of those 
resources was well known Fspecially the impoitani fict, that 
the ScnapaU possessed guns was kno vn I he extent of the 
Pat, or palace enclosure it Manipur, togethci with its topo 
giaphy and its f icditics foi defence, wue, or ought to h ivc been 
well known It ought to have been foiesecu that, if it came 
to blows, the enemy, unless suipilsed, would in ill piobability 
elect to fight behind w ills, and that, consequently, it was highly 
probable that it would be m cessarj to foicc an entry into the 
Pat, to cariy on a difficult stiugglc amidst a labyrinth of sheets 
and lanes, and finally to assault ma^oni) buildings of consider¬ 
able strength 

Such weie the contingencies foi which the force had to be 
prepared , vet they set out on their task with only foity lounds 
of ammunition in their pouches, and none in leserve , without 
guns, without scaling laddus , and appaiently with light 
hearts This was the fiist stage in the long chaptei of blundcis 

We do not know enough of the cueumstanccs to be able 
to say whether the plan decided on by Mr Quinton, after full 
deliberation, and apparet tly as the ic«>ult of a consultation 
between himself, Colonel Skene and Mi Griimvood—the latter 
dissenting,—of ai resting the Scnapati in a Durbir to which he 
was to be summoned to h< at the oidcrs of the Government, 
was the most hopeful plan that could have been adopted foi 
the purpose of carrjing out the instiuctions of the Government, 
not to give the Scnapati the opportunity of forcibly resisting 

A more hopeful plan might possibly have baen to arrest the 
Scnapati when he met the Chief Commissioner on the load 
with two regiments which wotild piobably have offered no 
serious-reststance m the open But Mr .Quinton may not have 
been prepared for this opportunity, or thcicmay have been in¬ 
superable political objectionsjto his availing himself of it at a 
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time when the orders of the Government had not been formally 
announced As to the possibility of other plans for the pur¬ 
pose, all we know is that Mi Gumwood had declaied himself 
unable to suggest any 

While again, it will probably seem to most people that, 
when Mr Quinton found that the Senapati failed to attend 
the first Darbar, he might leasonably have concluded that 
all chance of sut prising him, 01 inducing him to submit, was at 
an end , and that, if he was still dctcimined, in the last iesor f , 
to employ force to arrest him the sooner the attempt had been 
made, the more likely it would have been to succeed, we do 
not know enough of the circumstances to justify us in con¬ 
demning him for defu ring the attempt m the hope that the 
Senapati might still be induced to suilender 

What we do know is tint, when, on the afternoon of the 
231 d March, the fact w as at last icalized that the choice lay 
between deferring the execution of the Government piogtamme 
to a more convenient season, and carijingofT the Senapati 
from within the Pat ti ct minis, all the contingencies winch, 
as wc have ju t said, the force ought to h ivc been prepared to 
deal with in the last lesoit, but which it was wholly u iprepared 
to deal with, h id become cert unties It was then positively 
Knowm that the Pit swaimcd with aimed men, at d that ammu¬ 
nition hid been served out, the gates dosed, the w,alls manned, 
and every prep 11 ltion m ide fot a detctmined resistance 

N thing, surely, but a com n lion that there was no other 
means of saving our force tud the 1 * uropeans in Manipur from 
imminent dcstiaction, could have justified Colonel Skene in 
assuming the offensive undci suchcneumstanccs So far, how¬ 
ever, from there being any giound for such a conviction, it might 
have been confidently anticipated that, h id the force retired to a 
suitable posiSon and tcmaincd on the defensive till leinforccd, 
or vvithdiawn the M mipuiis would not h ive ventured to leave 
the shelter of their walls to ittack it Yet in the absence of 
any such necessity, ot of any object th it could for a moment 
be compared w ith th - * clcspciate usk inclined, it was decided 
to lorce an entry into the P dace cnclosuic with 250 men and 
aricst the Senapati in the midst of lus aimy This was the 
second caidinal blundci com milled 

Into the details of the contest that followed within the 
enclosure, we need not cntei Enough to say that, after 
captuung the Senapati’s house, only to discovci that he was 
not there, but in the Regent’s palace, to attack which was 
recognized as hopch ss, the # force, finding its ammunition 
running short, was compelled to ictieat to the Residency 
to save itself fiom cutam annihilation 

Things had now clearly reached a stage when all further 
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action should have been guided by puiely military considerations 
The Residency, being almost within point blank range of the 
enemy’s guns, which were now brought to bear upon it from 
behind embrasures in the walls of the enclosure, and being 
Wholly incapable of withstanding the effects of artilleiy fire, 
was admittedly quite untenable On the other hand, almost 
any place beyond cannon range from the palace v alls, provided 
only it did not afford unassailable cover for the Manipum, 
would have been easily tenable against an enemy incapable 
of fighting with effect m the open Yet, instead of promptly 
evacuating the Residency and retiring to such a defensible 
position it was decided to rem un tbeic, to be shot at and 
shelled, without any opportunity of icturning the enemy's file, 
and though out men had only a few tounds of ammunition left 
Here was the third caulinal blunder 

It appears to have been ab >ut 4PM when the whole 
of the force collected again within the Rc sidcncy, which had 
been subjected to a mote 01 less severe musketry fine from a 
much eat her hour From 2 p M the enemy had brought two 
of their guns, the gift of the British Government, to play on it , 
and, as evening wore on, the uppei pait of the building became 
riddled with shells, and an incessant firo of musketry was poured 
in upon its defenders 

By 7 P M, when the ammunition of the men was reduced 
to its lowest ebb, and retie it had become an infinitely more 
hazardous operation than it would have been thtec hours 
before, it dawned at last upon some one, that the further ie- 
tention of the position meant the ccitain destruction of the 
whole party, and the question of ictmng to the open was 
discussed 

Then anothet fatal and inexcusable blunder was committed 
At the instance, it is said, of Mr Quinton, it was resolved 
to ask the triumphant enemy for terms f A letter was accord¬ 
ingly written to the Regent, who m lcply, promised to order 
the firing to cease, only on condition that our troops threw 
dow n their at ms 

Presently, however, a messenger came over fiom the Sena* 
pati, with a request that the Chief Commissioner would come 
and hold an interview with him outside the walls of the enclo¬ 
sure , and then was committed the gi eatest blunder of all 
The Chief Commissionei, accompanied by Colonel Skene, 
Mr Grimwood Mr Cossins and Lieutenant Simpson, went, 
entirely unarmed and unescorted, to Remain gate of the fort, 
afid eventually, after a long parley, entered the palace enclosure 
with the result which we all know 
It refhains to considci the question of responsibility 
For the political piogiammc decided on, it can hardly be 
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questioned, the Supieme Government was exclusively responsi¬ 
ble It would have been so technically in any case But it 
is quite clear, from the published correspondence, that, as far as 
the question of the tieatment of the Senapati is concerned—- 
and this is the mam point to b,c considered,—it acted entirely 
on its own judgment, in opposition to the opinion of Mr* 
Gum wood and with only the halfhearted acquiescence of the 
Chief Commissioner 

As to the numbers and composition of the force employed, 
and the absence of artilluy fiom its equipment, the primary 
responsibility rests with the Genual Commanding in Assam f 
but the inadequacy of the.foice vas so palpible, the blunder 
of sending it without guns was so glaiing and the occasion 
was so important, that it is impossible to acquit the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the ultimate responsibility, except on the 
wholly untenable assumption, that its duty in such matters 
is finally dischaiged when it has lefencd them to the General 
Commanding a district 

As regaids the insufficiency of the small arms ammunition 
taken by the escoit an attempt has been made to fix the entuc 
icsponsibility on Colonel Skene by showing that he was given 
a free hand The escort, it ippcais, was, in the first instance, 
ordued to take 40 rounds m pouch and 50 in box ,but subse¬ 
quently Geneial Collett, being given to understand that there 
weie 13,000 lounds at Munipui, counteimanded the ammuni¬ 
tion in box Afterwards, for 1 casons which are not explained, 
he appeals to hav<* bccoim anxious on the subject, and wired 
Colonel Skene to use lus discretion in drawing for a further 
supply upon a laigc stoic of ammunition at Koluma This is 
called giving Colonel Skene a fice hand The matter, how¬ 
ever, was one in which General Collett should not have given 
Colonel Skene afiec* hand Colonel Skene, for 1 casons whicb 
do not appear to be known, but which, it is faintly suggested, 
may have been scatcity of tianspoit, did not take any leserve 
ammunition from Kohima I lie heaviest pait of the responsi¬ 
bility rests, no doubt, uith Colonel Skene, for scarcity of 
transport was a wholly inadequate excuse But we cannot 
agree with the Commandei-in Chief, that General Collett ‘ took 
every piecaution which the cncumstances seemed to demand” 

For the desperate plan of attacking the Senapati in the Pat 
at Manipur, Colonel Skene, and Colonel Skene alone, must 
be held responsible , and the same must be said of the retreat 
to the Residency and the retention of that position for several 
hours, when any one with the slightest military insight must 
have seen that it was untcnabfe from the first, and that every 
cartridge fired in attempting to defend it, must bring the 
force sensibly nearei to a condition of utter helplessness 
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The same, too, must be said of the extraordinary action of 
this officer in leaving his command, to accompany Mr Qufnton 
to the pailcy He would hav^ adopted a much more leason- 
able coui^e lj id he told Mi Quinton that the position had 
ce iscd to be, in any sense, a political one, and foi bidden him to 
leave the Residency compound, otherwise thaft with the force, 
under pain of ariest 

1 hat is what a strong man would have done, but then, 
with a strong man matters woi Id never have leached that 
stage, and, even had tluy clone so, with a sttong man, Mr 
Quinton would never have pcisisted in advising a pailey with 
the enemy • 

There is something however, to be said in extenuation of 
the hi une attaching to the sr vei il Military authorities con¬ 
cerned, foi the inadequacy of the foice and its equipment 
1 hough they knew, in a gcnei d way, that they might cncoun- 
tei lesistance, and though tluy knew, 01 ought to have known, 
what the lesouites of the enemy vveic, they w ere dependent 
entucly on such mfonn ition as tluy might receive from the 
Civil authontics foi the meins of cstimitmg the kind and 
amount of lesistance piobablc , and it seems b<) ond doubt, 
that both the Government and Mi (bunion himself entert lined 

■•w 

a wholly inadequate idea of the magnitude of the risk through¬ 
out 

The blame foi this mnoiance would appeal to test on the 
shouldcis of Mr Quinton, who had he taken the Political 
Resident into his confidence, wou'd pn biblj hue been full) i n- 
hghtened on the subject, but who lm white ver u is >n ptehrred 
keeping his own counsel and miking his an mgemeuts in ine 
dark till it was too late 

As to the question of tieiclinv, it seems to us that, when 
it is admitted, as we undcistand it to b admitted, that the 
object Mi Quinton had in vu w in Mimmonitig the Senapiti 
to the Daibai with the intention of ainoting him thue should 
lie lefu c to submit, was toikpme lmn of tin oppoitumly 
ol fo cibly tesisting, th n it is vntuillv adnulti d Hut the 
plan v\ i) i ticacherous plan in the .ciuc m which pi un nun 
understand ticaeheiy If Mr Quinton b< In vid, 01 if he hoped, 
in whatever dcgiec, that the plan would fulfil tin. object in view, 
then hi- belief, 01 his hope, gicat or smill, picsiipposed a 
concspoiuhng belu f, oi h qje that the c<jli to the Darhar 
would create in the mind of the bv nap iti a sense of sccui.ty 
which he (Mr Quint m) knew to Ik. illusory * If, on the other 
hand, he entt 1 tamed no hopc^ that the plan would succeed, 
then Jthe holding of the Darbar, along with the elaborate 
prepaiations for the ariest of the benapa*ti theic, was a mischie¬ 
vous farce, the only result jof which must be to give the 
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Scnapdti so much time to complete his preparations for 
resistance 

It $eeras beyond question that the plan of the arrest origin¬ 
ated with Mr Quinton, and that it was not formed, or, at all 
events, not finally decided on by him till the 21st March, the 
day pi c vious to his arrival at Manipur Though it was part 
of tht. mstiuctions of the Government of India to Mr Quinton 
that h< should endeavour to effect the at rest in such a way 
as to give the Scnapati the least possible chance of forcibly 
resisting, this fact furnishes in itself, no ground for holding 
them lcsponSible for the plan actually adopted, or even for 
concluding that they contemplated recourse to any kind of 
deceit At the same time, in estimating the degree of blame 
that can fauly be attached to Mi Quinton in the matter, it is 
only ju->t to remembei that these weie his instructions, and 
that, failing to hit upon any other means of fulfilling them, 
he may have felt that he had no discietion in the matter, 

Thue aic the strongest reasons for believing that Mr 
Grim wood not only disappiovcd of the plan, but protested 
against it, and if the published correspondence contains all 
that passed between Mi Quinton and the Government on the 
subject, the presumption is that it was not communicated to 
the latter 

We h ive dwelt on the principal issues raised by the Manipur 
disaster at such length that limits of space compel us to 
deal very briefly with other events of the Quarter 

The subsequent operations against Munipur have been 
chiefly remarkable for the heroic defence of the fort at Thokal 
by Lieutenant (since Majoi ) Giant and his little band, and the 
complete collapse of all lesistance and precipitate flight of the 
Darbar fiom Imphail 611 the appioach of the combined forces 
Regarding the tnal of the Scnapati and the other prisonei«, we 
shall at present say nothing, except that we think it question¬ 
able whether a grave political blunder has not been committed 
in not showing more tegard for the principles which govern the 
procedure m criminal trials generally under British rule 

The serious entente which took place at Benares m the middle 
of April in consequence of the threatened destruction of a Hindu 
temple, m order to provide a site for a pumping station m 
connexion with the ^ater-woiks there, shows how little education 
has yet done in India to diminish the danger of offending the 
religious susceptibilities of the mass of the people, or the ease 
with which they may be offended. The conduct of the mob, 
who, not satisfied with destroying an engine belonging to ..the 
department and part of the works in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, attacked and plundered the Telegraph office and 
Railway station and the house of* a Hindu of position who 
vol. xcm. 14 
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had taken a prominent pa»t m advocating ^ the appropriation 
Of the site, was symptomatic of a stiong feeling of hostility to 
authority, and admits of no palliation At the same time, it 
must be confessed, the Municipal Commissioners showed 
throughout the business a lamentable want of judgment and 
consideiation 

Seeing how dangerous a step it is to meddle with a temple, 
for however excellent a puipose, they ought, at whatever cost, 
to have avoided selecting a site occupied by such an edifice 
It is true, they acted on what was vety likely a coirect belief, 
that the idol was of the moveable class But idols which 
are moveable for those in charge of them, are apt to become 
tigidly fixed when any attempt is made ab extero to have them 
moved Though, too, it is tiue that, when the riot occurred, 
the question had been re-opened by the Municipality, and 
no final decision had been come to, it should be lemembered 
that in the meantime, they, or their suboidinatcs, by interfering 
with the approaches to the temple and removing the steps, 
had unfortunately acted in a way eminently calculated to 
irritate the people 

The fact is, the system of local Self-Government, so called, 
and the additional taxation by which it is commonly ac¬ 
companied, is extremely unpopular with the mass of the po¬ 
pulation , and widespread antipathy to the institution and 
its woiks, had probably a good deal to do with the formidable 
dimensions assumed by the disturbance 

The spfnt of opposition to authority is contagious, and it 
seems not improbable that the emente at Benares had some¬ 
thing to do with the veiy scuous riot which occuired on the 16th 
ultimo at Sham Bazar in Calcutta, and which arose fiom a 
similar cause, ms, the threatened demolition of a place of 
worship, though under widely different cucumstances In this 
case the religious clement was much moie obviously of a 
factitious character than m that of the Bcnatcs riot The build¬ 
ing which foimed the tetemma causa , a Muhammadan mosque, 
being a recent structure of the most ti umpery kind, partaking 
rather of the character of a private piayer-house, etected by 
the tenant of the land for his own convenience, than of a public 
place of worship 

The occasion of the contemplated removal of this hut, which 
had probably been invested with its religious chatacter with an 
eye to founding a claim to a right of permanent ocqppancy, 
was also of a private, and not a puolic character, the pioprietor 
Of the land, who had recently* purchased it, seeking to oust the 
tdNftt who had erected the so-called mosque, and having 
obtained a decree of the Civil Court for the purpose. 

In another noteworthy respect, the case differed from that at 
%nares, no overt steps having been taken by the decree-holder 
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to get possession of the mosque or even to hinder access to it 
The armed mob that assembled, apparently did so in anticipa¬ 
tion of an attempt being made to execute the deciee, or pos¬ 
sibly under some misappiehenMon as to what was intended 
From their numbers, it is evident that they reckoned on having 
the police to contend against, and were determined to be equal 
to the occasion , and it is significant that it was the mob who, 
on the approach of the police, assumed the offensive 

Probably only an inhnitcsimal fraction of those who took 
part in the affau had any leal inteiest, even of a sentimental 
kind, m the subject of the dispute , and the fact that one or 
two firebi ands were able to get together an armed mob of some 
two thousand men to do their bidding, and defy the constituted 
authorities, possesses, undei these cu cum stances, a most serious 
significance 

The teirible tragedy, which has veiy leasonably tin own the 
entne Paisee community of Bombay into a ferment of hom- 
fied excitement, is too completely shioudcd m mystery to sug¬ 
gest a moial The theories of muidei and suicide seem almost 
equallv beset with difficulties The theory put fonvaid by the 
Parsees, and endorsed by the Coionei’s jury, will haidly com¬ 
mend itself to unbiased people It seems moic piobable that, 
if muidei was committed, it was planned bcfoiehand and due 
to jealousy The epithet said to have been shouted after the 
poor girls, on then way to the town, by Manackjce Aslajee, 
would seem distinctly suggestive of hostility 

The pioccedmgs of Pailiament during the past three months 
have been unusually devoid of mtcicst The fair piospect 
with which the Government entered upon the business of 
the Session has been miserably blighted, no one exactly knows 
why, unless that a ptofound lethaigy has t iken possession of 
the Conservative Party Though the Opposition m the House 
of Commons has been altogether contemptible, the obstruc¬ 
tionists have been allowed to have very much their own way, 
and the House, since the Eastei recess, has been almost entuely 
occupied in plodding thiough the clauses of the Irish Land Bill, 
which has only just been passed, though, with a moderate dis¬ 
play of vigour, it might have been disposed of m a foitnight 

The Budget, which was introduced by Mr, Goschen on the 
23rd April, was a .remat kably tame pioduction The year 
1890*91 closed with a suiplus of £1,756,000, in the place of an 
estimated surplus of £233,000 The estimates for the current 
year showed an anticipated surplus of £1,990,000, of which 
£1,000,000 is to be devoted to free education, £500,000 to 
barracks, and £400,000 to the withdrawal of light gold from 
circulation. 
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THE QUARTS* 


Op the ioth April, Sir Joseph Pease was allowed 1 6 snatch 
a ridiculous vote in favour of a Resolution condemning the 
system by which the Indian dpium revenue is raised, and 
urging the Government of India to cease granting licences 
for the cultivation of the poppy, and to arrest the transit of 
Malwa opium through British territory The motion was * 
carried by a majority of 160 to 130, but was subsequently rqn* v 
dcred abortive by Sir Joseph Pease consenting to the mtioduc- 
tion, by way of a nder, of a Resolution m favour of England 
making good the resulting loss of revenue, on which it proved 
impossible, owing to the operation of.the midnight rule, to take 
the sense of the House. 

There have been an unusually large number of bye-elections 
during the Quarter, which, on the whole, have gone Very "badly 
for the Government 

A considerable sensation, and a great deal of very astonish¬ 
ing and unreasonable dissatisfaction has been caused by the 
decision of the High Court of Appeal in what is called the 
Clitheroe case, in which the Lord Chief Justice and two other 
judges held, that a husband cannot legally imprison his wife in 
order to compel her to cohabit with him, even though he may 
have obtained a decree of restitution of conjugal rights The 
judgment, however, has had the effect of setting the intoler¬ 
ably anomalous state of the English Marriage and Divorce 
laws m a painfully glaring light 

In foreign affairs, the most important event is the conclusion 
of the long deferred Convention between England and Portugal 
regarding their African territories 
The obituary of the Quarter includes the names of Earl 
Granville, Von Moltke , Sir Madhava Rao, An hbishop Magee, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia , Barry Sullivan, the actor , 
Edwin Long, the painter, Gaspare Goinsio, the eminent Sans- 
kntist, Thomas Hare , Mdme, Blavatsky, and J T Barnum, 
the celebrated showman. 

x 6 th June 1891, J W. F 
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Records of the Geologtcal Survey of India, Vol XXIV, Part 
I, 1891. 

T HE February number of the Geological Survey's Records 
contains Dr King’s Annual Report for 1890, Coal xs the 
staple of the discourse, Dr King’s interest in the exploitation 
of gold-fields having been apparently extra departmental Mr. 
Foote was engaged with possible Tom Tiddler’s grounds in the 
Madras Presidency, b u * the Report tells us very little about 
his work, and that little is of the nature of dry bones Mr 
Foote’s forthcoming memoir on the Bellary distuct has 
probably occupied much of his time In it we are promised 
description, in detail, of sundry w occurrences ” geologic 
Geologic experiment and judgment thereon are not always 
infallible During the construction of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, a scam of coal was Struck m the foundations of a 
bridge over the lb river, which was not thought much of 
departmentally, and was considered of too inferior a quality to 
encourage further exploitation Mr Foote writes — 


** The lb bridge find was, however, followed by the digging of a 
small pit, whence a repotted trial of the coal gave such favourable 
results, that anangements were made for me to visit once more this 
field, in which I had myself failed to stake any sufficiently promising 
seams This small pu furnished continuous samples of 8 feet of 
apparently uniformly good coil, on which I advised a system of 
boring should any of these samples be favoutable, but, after all, 
even this coal was found to be not of much better quality than that 
already known in the field Still, its uniformity and thickness are in 
its favour and, aboVe all, it was cet tainly better than the coal then 
being used on the railway from the Warora colliery ” 

In view of the demand for coal, fresh research has been en¬ 
tered on in the Daltongunj field Trial borings for coal m the 
Hura field of the Rajmahal tract near Semra have been aban¬ 
doned, Dr King being reluctantly of opinion that there would 
be no gain in prosecuting any further search in this part of the 
country Here are some of Mr Oldham’s remarks about 
“ striking oil ” in the Bolan — 


“ During his examination of the Bolan pass m February and March, 
Mr Oldham was led to make the following remarks on the oil 
locality near Kirta —‘At die foot of the hills west of the dik 
bungalow, there are extensive 4 deposits of travertine which have evi¬ 
dently been deposited by hot sulphurous springs, which have now 
ceased to flow, though warm gas still oozes up through the travertine, 
and can be recognized by its smell It is difficult to say why these 
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springs issued there t no certain indications of a fault can be found? 
and one of the springs issued formerly from the hillside, 250 feet above 
the top of the talus fan at its base They occur along the outcrop of 
the band of sandy limestones and calcareous sandstones with 
behmm fc-beari n g shales at their base 

* These travertine deposits ate impregnated to a marked degree by 
petroleum, and on the strength of these surface indications a bore-hole 
was sunk in the spring of 1889 It penetrated the belemmte shales y 
and at 360 feet a copious apung of hot sulphurous water was struck, 
and a small amount of oil obtained The derrick was shifted, but no 
second boring was put down 

* In view of the importance of discovering petroleum m workable 
quantity near the line of railway, it is important to discuss the pro 
bablity of its so occurring near Kirta A careful examination of the 
outcrops has convinced me that the petroleum which impregnates the 
travertine and surface soil was not derived from any rock now exposed 
at the outcrop, but was brought up from below with the hot water of 
the springs’ Further, from the occurrence of an abundant supply of 
hot sulphurous water, which when released by the bore hole, do wed 
freely at the surface, it would seem tb*t these springs hive ceised to 
flow owing to their channels having been blocked up by a deposit of 
travertine If this conclusion be correct, my boring sunk along the 
line of these old springs would be likJy to be troubled with hot acid 
water, which would rapidly corrode the casing of the bore hole 


Progress Report on Arboriculture in the Punjab , for the three 
years 1887-88 to 1889 90 

T HIS is one of the next Triennial Reports From which it 
appears that, at the close of the yeai 1889 90, 6,124 miles 
of road and canal avenue had been planted with trees by Dis¬ 
trict Municipal Boaids Duung the same period, P W D 
Canal and Road officers added 476 miles more The total 
area of groves and plantations amounts now to 21,378 miles 
The area appropriated foi nurseries is 288 acres in districts, 
48 acres on canals, and 18 acres on provincial roads 

Punjab agriculturists natuially enough fail to appreciate the 
beauties of having road-side trees close enough to their fields 
to kill with shade two three luggee-lengths of crop According¬ 
ly, we find in this Report, lamentation over destruction of full- 
grown trees in the Rawal Pindi District Here is an extract 
from the Resolution accompanying the Report which is note¬ 
worthy fiom more than one point of regard — 

u The desirability of enlisting the sympathies of the people m favour 
&f« arboricultural operations should not be lost sight of by District 
Officers In Mooltan the Deputy Commissioner speaks of an old 
custom, now in foice m one tahsfl only, of getting the zamfnddrs to 
water road-sidb trees neir their wells, receiving ^payment at a fixed 
' rate for each tree alive at the end of the season This plan is 
’ , mentioned in the ArboiicUlture ^tanual and is recommended for adop¬ 
tion where * possible, as being much less expensive than watering by 
M ^The attention of the Commissioner of Derant is 
v invited to the remarks m the Bannu District Report regarding the 
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appropriation by certain ‘influential persons * of water allowed at 
settlement for arboncultural purposes. Same of the pet sons referred 
to are members of the District Board, which body is said to take no 
interest m arboriculture Tree growing on road sides in this district 
also meets with opposition from the adjoining Zamindars, and m fact 
the position of affairs is anything but promising The Lieutenant- 
Governor fails to see why this state of things should be accepted as 
inevitable, especially as it would appear that arboriculture was m ibis 
distuct at one time earned on with success ” 

It is further written dpropos of another side of the subject — 

“ Taking the Punjab as a whole, arboriculture must be regarded as 
an object upon which expenditure is to be incurred, and not as a 
source of revenue The Lieutenant Governor, theiefore, agrees with 
the Conservator that thp Commissioner of Delhi is wrong m depre¬ 
cating expenditure upon road side avenues on the giound that they 
do not pay financially, but tlieie is of course much to be said for hts 
argument, that money can be more profitably spent 1*1 many districts 
in making groves and plantations which will pay financially and also 
improve the fuel and fodder supply of the country Colonel Grey 
takes much interest in the affore-station of Rakhs, Birs and waste 
lauds, and under his guidance an interesting experiment is being; 
conducted m one of the Hansi Birs by a native gentleman of Hansi 
Moreovei, in the mote favoured districts of the Province, avenues do 
pay fiom a commercial point of view An instance in the Delhi 
Division itself is the Umballa District, which during the triennial 
peuod under review yielded a sutplus of income over expenditure 
amounting to Rs 1,264, the total income being Rs 10,587, la 
Sialkot the income from the sale of road side trees and loppings 
amounted in the thtee jears to Rs 37 478 as against an expenditure 
of Rs *>1,266 In the older Canal Divisions, as might be expected, a 
very handsome profit is deuved fiom the sale of timber and fuel, and 
on the recently constiucted canals it is only a question of time for 
arboncultural opeiations to prove a fan financial success In the 
drier districts of the Province tree growing can of course never be 
expected to yield a profit In the case of these, what is to be looked 
for is that the results should in some dcgiee be proportionate to the 
expenditure meurted 


Report on Public Instruction tn the Madras Presidency for 
1889-90 Madias Office of Superintendent, Government 
Press 

T HIS is a voluminous repoit, too voluminous for luci¬ 
dity, and somewhat too rosy-hued, though it may be 
granted that it is on the whole a recoid of steady progress and 
substantial gains to the educational cause It telU us that, 
during the last decade, while the number of all pupils taken 
together has increased by 577 per cent, the corresponding 
figure in the case of girls is no less than 142 per cent That 
we take to be the most salient and interesting fact recorded m 
the Report As to girls' school^, there was an increase last year 
Over 1888-89 of from 891 to 921, and the total number of .girls 
under instruction rose 'from 69,873 to 78,344* an advance of 
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I2*i per cent against 66 per cent m the previous year. 
During the last decade Native Christian (girl) pupils have 
increased sixfold, Mahomedan and Hindu threefold, and 
“ others, ” including Pariahs, fourteenfold , apropos of this 
subject, Mrs Brander writes — 

‘ ‘Ten years ago there were seven High departments with 31 pupils 
Nowtbeieare 17 with 102 pupils Then all the High departments were 
for Eurasians and Europeans Now 3 are foi Hindus and 5 for Native 
Christians In 188081, there were 17 Middle departments with 223 
pupils Now there are 58 with 727 pupils Then, with the exception 
of 2 for Native Christians and one for Hindus, all the 17 Middle 
departments weie for Europeans Now 21 aie for Native Christians, 
11 ne for Hindus, and 2 are for Mahomedans It will be seen that the 
number of High departments has multiplied more than foui fold, (this 
should be twofold), and the number of pupils in them more than three 
fold Bpth high and middle education has been extended to Native 
Christians and Hindus and the latter even to M ihomedans * Consider¬ 
ing the impediments that lie in the way of the higher education of 
women, the progtess above recorded must be considered sail factory. 
Out of 43 563 guls, 178 were in the Hi«,h, and 2,113 in the Midale de- 
pirtments, against 144 and 1,978, respective!), in the picvious yeir , the 
increase in the former being 1 5 and that m the latter 6 per district 
The improvement in the attendance of the High school classes is es« 

{ leciaily encouraging Near]) 80 per cent , however, of those reading 
n the Middle depaitments weie Eurasians or Europeans and Native 
Christians The Hindu and Mahomedan communities have not yet 
shown any general and strong desire for the education of their girls, 
even in the pnmai y standards, and the time is piob bly remote when 
any decided step mil be taken by them m the direction of secondary 
education The establishment, and, what is mote impoitaiit, the 
successful working of Home education classes may, bv creating a 
thust for knowledge among the women of the household help to bring 
about a change in the attitude of Hindu and M ihomedan patents 
with regard to the higher education of their daughters ” 

The girls ha\e not so fai distinguished themsehes in Exami¬ 
nations, but that is not to be wondered at, affordance to them 
of opportunities for higher education cannot be said to have 
passed out of the expet nnental stage yet 

Another hopeful part of the Report is that dealing with 
Mahomedan education, though decline in the ca^c of secondary 
schools is regretted But the figures for 1 rtmary public insti¬ 
tutions arc good, and the number of pupils studying in pm ate 
institutions last year was more than thice times gtcater than 
it was thiee years ago 1 hough the Repoit docs not say so, the 
short attendance at sccondaij' schools is a result probably of 
hard times, and the ever-increasing and broadening pressure of 
competition, necessitating educationally ptfcmaturc starts in 
life Physical education is said to have taken ahold on student 
inclination “ which will lead to its Speedy development " An 
increase is noted m the number of degrees confeired in the 
Arts* and Engineering Faculties. 
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The latter fact seems to us matter for congratulation The 
utilitarian side of education is the side that has hitherto been 
weakest in our schools and colleges, the side most likely to 
lead up to a strengthening of intellectual backbone, of which 
the Indian chaiactei stands much in need 

We are told that — * 

“ Very satisfactoiy work was done by the Art class attached to the 
Kumbakdnam College The attei dance rose fiom 72 to 181, of whom 
only 24 were College students The artisan community contributed 
53 pupils, while the Town and Native High Schools and the Govern¬ 
ment Girls School sent 43, 26 and 35 pupils, respectively For the 
Drawing branch of the Middle School examination, 24 went up, of 
whom 14 passed Seven of those who went up and 14 of those who 
passed weie College stiftlents, the rest belonged to the artisan class. 
Two aitisan students also passed the higher examination in f)i awing, 
one of them, M K Ky Mukkanasan, being a member of the local 
Municipal Council He joined the class as a regular student, and 
appeared lor, an 1 passed, the public examination clueflv for the 
puipose of setting an example to the members of his comtnumt) * 

In the schools of agriculture pupils are reported to have 
made fair pi ogress , and piactical instruction received increased 
attention 

On the unrosy side, it appears from a Secretariat Resolution 
published with the Report, that the inclusion of statistics relat¬ 
ing to puvate institutions—many of them petty village schools 
of a very elementary type and no real avail—vitiates the de 
partmental song of tiiumph over the geneial advance of the 
educational cause along the line Then, with regatd to Univer¬ 
sity Examinations, although the Government does not attach 
much unpoitancc to slight decline in the number of candidates 
presenting themselves, it does consider a maiked deterioration 
in the results of the examinations a serious matter And the 
Government finds it difficult to believe th»t the candidates 
themselves aie altogether responsible fora detenoiation m re¬ 
sults which has made itself appaient in all classes of institu¬ 
tions if not due to capnuouaness 111 examination, it must indi¬ 
cate deterioration in teaching Again, mention is made of 
the insufficiency of the standaid of general education required 
of students m the Medical College preparing for the L M S 
degree Here is another extract from the Resolution — 

“ 1 he unprec dented]) low piopoition of successful candidates m the 
F A ex munition is the 1 emit of the failure of a veiy 1 it ge number 
of candidates m mathematics, and the Duector, it is observed, ascribes 
this last fact to. a general deterioration m the teaching of this import¬ 
ant subject In certain individual cases, however, the tesults of the 
examinations Speak by n<g means well for the mstiuction afforded , 
thus more than 50 per cent of the candidates appearing for the B A 
degree from the Presidency College failed in mathematics, and out 
of 60 candidates sent up fiom the Rajahmundry College for the* F. A. 
examination, no fewer than 53 were unsuccessful in the same subject, 
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even allowing that the mathematical papers were unusually difficult, 
these figures can hafdly be regatded as creditable to the institutions 
concerned, and an imptovement in the m uhematical teaching staff 
of the Rajahmundiy College seems to be c tiled for '* 

The results of Middle School Examinations are pionounced 
** by no means good ” Deterioration of mathematical teaching 
is noticed in connection with schools sending pupils to the 
Middle School Examination The teaching staff of the 
Normal Schools generally is adjudged much below what it 
should be in educational attainments One more quotation, 
and we have done — 

“ It is to be feared that technical classes are too often opened without 
due consideration and without proper provision for efficient instruction, 
and that the effect of this and of the want of any real interest on the 

{ >ait of those immgmg them, is, th\t ifter a brief existence, they 
anguish The sudden increase of such classes cannot therefore as 
yet be safelv viewed as correctly gauging the giowth in the demand 
for technical instruction, and it is not likely that these classes will 
advance tipidly for some time to come, inasmuch as the Government 
has now distinctly laid down that the expenditure of local bodies 
should be conceuttated on general ptunitv education The number 
of teachers m industrial schools who hold no certificites is very large, 
but this is natural in view of the ricint mtiodiution of technic »1 
education, and no considerable immediate linpiovement m this direc¬ 
tion can be looked for ” 


Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during 
the year 1889-90 Madias Office of Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Press 


T HE last year of Lord Cotinemaia’s tenure of office 111 
Madras was high-pohtically uneventful In the matter 
of piactical politics his Lordslnp set a shining example to high 
Officialdom at laige, by leaving Ootacamund m the hottest of 
the hot weather to personally inspect famine-afflicted tracts in 
Ganjam and other distiessed parts of the countiy, and to 
inaugurate Relief measures Lord Conncmata did a deal of 
difficult touring and seeing things with his own eyes in the course 
of his governorship And he had eyes that could see, and were 
determined to see, and a great deal of sturdy common-sense, 
to boot—a useful gubernatorial faculty that was conspicuously 
lacking m his much cleverer and much less successful pre¬ 
decessor 


" Revenue settlement operations were in progress during 1889- 
90 m the districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Vizagapatam, 
Madura, Tanjore, South Arcot and Malabar. # The total area 
classified was 1,584 square miles Settlement rates were in¬ 
troduced into three taluks of ViMgapatam, into the remainder 
of tb&Tindivanam taluk and part of th§ Tiruvandmalai taluk 
of South Arcot, as well as into the Ochteilony Valley, 
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Nflgttts, The total expenditure was Rs *3,12,016, and the total 
cost of the Department up to the close of the year 
Rs 92,88,667 The net increase of revenue due to settlement 
operations amounts to over 31}^ lakhs, or a return of 3425 
per cent, on the outlay and of 112 per cent on the total 
outlay incurred by the Survey and Settlement departments 
together 

‘‘Survey proceeded, during the year, m 12 districts, vtst, 
Kistna, Bellary, Anantapui, Nelloie, Kurnool, Coimbatore 
Salem, Malabar, South Canara Tanjore, Tuchinopoly and 
Madura The total area of the Madras Presidency is estimat¬ 
ed at 141,162 square tpiles, of which the cadastial survey 
of 62,924 square miles and the topographical survey of 
56,349 square miles had been completed on the 31st March 
1890” 

Four Acts were passed by the local Legislative Council 
during the official year under review Act II of 1889 amends 
the Madras Jails Act of 1869, by confeiring on Jail warders 
the same powers of arrest with regard to non-cognizable 
offences as were previously held by police officers under section 
57 of the Cuminal Proceduie Code, 1882 Act III provides 
for prevention and conti ol of petty nuisances outside the 
town of Madras. Act IV consolidates the Salt Revenue Law. 
Act I of 1890 makes piovision for levy of duties on tobacco 
brought into the city The proportion of police to the whole 
population was 1 to 1,620—in towns 1 10619,—and in uual parts 
1 to 1 792 

The general pioportion of police to area was 1 to 67 square 
miles, and the average cost of a policeman Rs 172^ We 
arc reminded that the police concerned in the alleged torture 
case at Kumbakonum were honourably acquitted The pio¬ 
portion of men m the force able to read and wnte was 76 9 

“There were 12,282 deaths from violent and unnatural causes, 
11,934 being the number in 1888 the mciease was mainly 
under the head of ‘accidental deaths’ 9,887 fires were 
reported, causing the loss of 143 lives and an abnotmal loss 
of property valued at nearly 31 lakhs, of which nearly 13 
lakhs were destroyed by the great fire at Cochin in January 
1889 The number of known depredators, suspects and 
wandering gangs registcied was 43,165 against 47,686 in 1888 
and 65,663 in 1887 The number of old offenders sentenced 
to enhanced pilmshment was 1,521. 110,716 cognizable 
offences under the Penal Code and special and local laws were 
dealt with, being an increase of nearly 3,500 cases as compared 
with the previous year 69*3 jfer cent were prosecuted to con¬ 
viction. More than 465,000 persons were arrested, and 58*3 
per cenL were convicted—a slight improvement on the figures 
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for 1888 Of 14^ jlakhs of property lost, a little more than 
3 lakhs was recovered Madras City exhibited the best results 
in all respects, followed closely by Jeypore Detective results 
under special and loc d laws were, as usual, satisfactory, and 
showed a slight improvement There were 350 murdeis report¬ 
ed against 381 in 1888, of these, 98 or 28 per cent were 
detected, the muidereis committing suicide m 58 cases There 
was slight decrease of 12 cases in the number of dacoities 
3 H ca&cs of jobbery were recorded against 301 m 1888, 
of these, 125 or 398 were detected against 38 2 in the pre¬ 
ceding year Propcity lost by these offences was ncaily the 
same as last year, but the amount recovered was not so 
satisfactoiy The number of house-bieakmgs reported was 
7,298 against 6,534 m 1888 The total number of grave cases 
against property was 7,811 against 7,046 in the previous year, 
the percentage of detection remaining at 31 per cent The 
mciease was chiefly due to scarcity m the Southei n districts 
in the latter part of the year, and to giain riots in some places 
2,414 cattle thefts were registered against 2,274 in the preced¬ 
ing year, detection of these nnpioved slightly Ordinaiy 
thefts numbered 13,781 against 13,667 in 1888 Detection, 
however, rose fiom 39 per cent to 41 3 In Ganjam, 319 thefts 
were directly attubutable to the famine The number of 
cattle poisoning cases was 52 against 48 in 18S8 , half of these 
were detected 4,521 cases were referred by magistrates to the 
police fot inquiry and 15,260 by the police to magistrates for 
orders against 5,044 and 14,224, respectively, in 1888 Out of 
75»958 cases ptosecuted by the police, 4,112 or 5 4 per cent 
were found false after trial 7 persons were convicted of in¬ 
fanticide, of whom 2 were sentenced to death ” 

Exercising criminal junsdiction in the mofussil there were 
“7,135 Village Magistiates’, 168 Third-class Magistrates', 455 
Second-class Magistrates’ and 129 Fust-class Magistrates’ 
Courts with 20 Courts of Session, and at the Presidency Town 
2 Presidency Magistrates’, I Police Commissioner’s and the 
High Coutt The increase of crime, which began m 1887, 
continued during the year under report, the total number of 
offences returned as true being 212,365 against 206793 in 1888 
Under the Penal Code, however, it was very slight, the bulk 
of the advance being due to special and local laws False 
cases weie most abundant in Tanjore, Malabar and Cuddapah. 
Of the 706 offences affecting life, 251 were'cases of murder. 
The Nflgins alone was fiee from dacoity The*ratio of grave 
crimes to population was 1 to 1,636, the districts in which the 
ratio stood the highest being Madras, Vizagapatam Agency, 
and the Nflgwris. The total number of persons under trial was 
371,240 as compared with 363481 m 1888, these figures in* 
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eluding 79 and 136 European British subjects respectively. 
The percentage of convictions under the Penal Code and 
under Special and Local Laws was 214 and 79 5 respectively 
The total number of original cases before the Couits was 
216,480, of which 38,383 weie contributed by the Presidency 
Town The total number of appeals prefcried was 6,558 
Regular Magistrates’ Courts >n the mofussil disposed of 
165952 cases affecting 320,252 persons, the percentage of 
persons convicted being 369 against 362 in 1888 The 
average fine was Rs 46 per head as against Rs 4 in the pre¬ 
vious year The number pf appeals instituted in these Courts 
was 5 265 against 5,070 in 1888 Sessions Courts disposed of 
998 original cases, affecting 2,562 persons, the^percentage of 
convictions being 448 against 416 in the pieceding year 
1 hey also dealt with 700 appeals against 614 in 1888 The 
percentage of sentences of Magistrates confirmed by Sessions 
Courts was 65 3, the flight Court confirming 586 pet cent of 
the Sessions Courts’ sentences The numbei of cases insti¬ 
tuted before Presidency Magistrates diminished fiom 40,860 
to 38,350, of these, only 2 weie left pending the percentage 
of convictions being 80 4 The number of cases disposed of 
at the Hight Court Sessions was 33 and the percentage of 
convictions rose to 69 8 19 cases in which Sessions Judges 

disagreed with the verdict of juries, weie refeired to the High 
Court, as also 60 cases of sentences to capital punishment for 
confirmation Of the 78 persons concerned in the latter, 
52 were convicted, 37 sentences being confirmed The number 
of appeals instituted in the High Court was 590 against 620 
in 1888, and the number disposed of 484 agunst 521 The 
High Couit also disposed of 625 revision casts, and perused 
2,035 calendais during the year” 

With reference to Jails, we note that there were 49 escapes 
against 33 in 1888 There were 1,173 Burmese convicts. No 
prisoners were employed on unremunc>ative labour There 
was diminution in the number of Jail offences and punish¬ 
ments, and 230 prisoners are said to have “ benefited ” by Jail 
education—it is not explained in what way. The average 
death-rate in all Jails was 38 53 per mille 

The Registration Department results of the year were the 
best hitherto attained, the number of registrations having risen 
to 727,395 over fhe results of 1888*89, or by 59 per cent 
Most of the wills registered were those of Hindus. The 
average fee was Rs 1-2-9 

Bubble companies find the aif in the Southern Presfdency con¬ 
genial — • 

** There were 296 joint-stock companies in existence at the 
close of the year x888 89 Of these, 30 had no capital divid- 
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ed Into shares, while the rest were working with an aggregate 
nominal capital of Rs 3,72,80,720 During the year 60 com¬ 
panies were wound up, 50 having a nominal capital of 
Rs 30.87,557 and the test none ^ 21 companies met eased their 
capital during the year by Rs 13,57,334, none of them 
reduced it 27 new companies weie registered, 24 of these 
possessed an aggregate nominal and paid-up capital of 
Rs 31,71,857 and Rs 11.42101, respectively, the remaining 3 
having no capita! The net lesult at the close of the year 
1889-90 was a total of 263 companies at wotk ” 

Some definition of the meaning to he attached to the word 
“work” would seem to be desirable hete 
The strength of the British Army was 13,006 men, of the Native 
Army 28,306 ' “ A new Volunteer Rcsei ve Corps was formed in 
the Kistna district Vi2ianagi am was substituted for Berhampoie 
as a regimental station for Madias Infantry About 400 men of 
the Pioneers were employed on the Peuyar project Field 
operations were conducted in the Chin Lushai country by 2 
companies of the Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners, 50 men 
of the Burma Sappcis and Mineis, 300 men of the Chcshue 
Regiment, 400 men of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and 
the 2nd Madias Infantry, the whole force being under the 
command of Bugadier-General W P Symonds A number 
of smaller expeditions weie also undettaken by Madras tfoops 
The general health of the British troops was rot so good as 
m the previous yeai The death-rate rose by 3 91 per mille, 
and the average daily sick-iate, the invahding-rate, and the 
admission-rate all showed a consideiablc inctease There were 
27 cases of choleta amongst the men The most unhealthy 
station was Secundeiabad, where enteric fever was especially 
prevalent The health of the Native army was also bad, the 
death-rate using by 391 per mille, and the admission rate by 
6639 The mvaliding-iate, however, fell nearly one-half As 
usual the Burmese dtstnets were the most unhealthy Owing 
to the lepeal of the Contagious Disease Act, the lock 
hospitals were practically empty, and those at Wellington and 
Cannanore weie closed dtmng the year” 

Trade statistics for the port of Madras show increase in 
the number and tonnage of vessels, and in respect of all 
other poits a large decrease m the number, and a slight decrease 
in tonnage and dues, the decrease being almost entirely confined 
to native craft The total value for ,the Presidency excluding 
treasure and transactions on account of Government, amounted 
to %f crores and 1634 lakhs, against 25 ciores and 14%^ lakhs 
In thdfprecedmg year This advance (nearly 202 lakhs) was 
made ujr Of increases of nearly no lakhs under exports, and 
nearly 92 under imports »* 
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u The total value of the external trade, t e , the trade with 
foreign countries, with Indian Ports not Butish, and with 
British Poits in othei Presidencies, amounted to over 23 crores 
and 70 lakhs, an advance of i$9% lakhs, as compaied with 
1888 89 Exports contributed* 14 crores and 38 lakhs, or 6067 
per cent of the total value of this trade Compaied with 
1888-89, the expoits increased by 90^ lakhs or 6 73 per cent, 
and the imports by neatly 69 lakhs or 799 per cent 
The mcicase in expoits was mainly with the United Kingdom, 
trance and Ceylon, and in nnpoits with the United Kingdom, 
The expoits of Indian jpioduce and manufactuies mcieased 
by ovei 91 lakhs or 685 pet cent, while those of foieign mer¬ 
chandise decreased by nearly 1 lakh or 64 pei cent *Ihe 
moie important expoits of Indian articles, i e those the 
annual value of which exceeded 50 lakhs, weie law cotton, 
hides and skins, coffee, indigo, seeds, grain and pulse, sugar, 
spices and oils, which together contubuted neatly 81 per cent 
of the total expoits of Indian ptoduce ” 

The total value of the coasting trade amounted to over 6 crores 
and 2 lakhs, neatly 4 lakhs tnoic than m the picvious yeai 

People who adtnue white elephants will be glad to hear 
that S11 Alexander Rendel, K C IE , after caicful investigation 
of the Madias Harboui Woiks, expicssed appioval of the 
plans and ariangements adopted As to othei Public Woiks, 
it is written that the Bangaloie and Ootacamund water- 
supply schemes were ‘ investigated” Fuithermoie ‘the 
aitesian bomig in the Koitaiaj&r valley was abandoned, 
and opciations recommenced at Tuticonn The Aisenal 
workshops building at Bellary turned out a failute as 
also the Gopilpur piei, both of which woiks were abandoned 
The brick-woik of the fust and second fioois of the new Law 
Couits, Madras, was completed during the year, together with 
all the out-buildings The famine lelief works 111 the Ganjam 
district set on foot in the previous year were continued as 
such till Novembei 1889, when the piessute of Famine ceased 
The Rushikulya pioject was then continued as an ordinaly 
protective woik and the Boppayapuram gedda, which had 
been uearly finished, was oideied to be completed by the 
Public Works Department The Ganjam-Gopdlpur canal, on 
which about Rs 1,30,000 had been spent, was not considered 
worth completing, ks the expenditmc to be incut led would be 
heavy, and the woik itself tunning paiallei with the proposed 
East Coast Railway woutd be of no special advantage A 
Militaiy Works Depaitmcnt $as constituted duung the year, 
and the Public Works m the stations of Madras, Poonafll&lee, 
Vellore Foit, Wellington, Bangalore and Bellary placed under 
its control/’ 
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Public Works do not appear to be Madras's strong point 
Even the actively restless Duke of Buckingham never got much 
beyond driving ft locomotive with his own august hands The 
period of sanction accoided by the Secretary of State to the 
Feriydr project having expired, the Government of India had 
to be begged, in February iSgo, to extend the sanction for a 
further period of five years Work on the G.injam-Gopilptir 
tidal canal started in January 1889, was stopped at the end of 
November, the advantages to be gained from completing it not 
being deemed commcnsuiate with its ptobable cost 

Working expenses in the Buckingham canal amounted to 
Rs. 76,172 mote than its receipts 

No extensions were made in the Madras or South Indian 
Railways, and'no progress was made with the Nilgiri Railway 
On the Madras Railway there was a development of goods 
traffic, resulting in a net piofit of 3% per cent on outlay 
There? was an increase oF 7 28 per cent in passenger traffic. 

“ The total capital expenditure on the Bezvdda Extension 
Railway up to 31st March 1890, was Rs 13,62,985, being at 
the rate of Rs 64,904 per mile, and the net profits for the 
official year under review weie Rs 15,167, being at the rate 
of in per c£nt, on the outlay This line was opened for 
traffic on the 10th February 1889 and is worked by His High¬ 
ness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway Company as part 
of their system,” 

Post Offices continue to flourish and multiply 392 miles 
of telegraph lines were constructed, bringing the total mileage 
up to 5,291 miles, 

About Local Self-Government and the conduct of Muni¬ 
cipal affans very little is said the matter seems to have been 
slurred over Is that because of the unsuccessfulness of the 
fad? 

On the subject of education m the Southern Presidency, vfe 
have commented on another page 
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The United Service Magazine A Monthly Review of all 
Questions affecting National Interests Match 1891 

I N this issue Lotd Wolscley discourses on The Study of War, 
and theic are two informing papers anent Australian 
mtciests and habitudes Hut the interest of the number centres 
m a Get man Vuw of the Defence of India, a translation ftom 
the Mihtar Woch^nblalt by Captain E S May* R A The 
essay concludes thus — 

“ The result of n. Russian descent on India is by no means so cett<utt 
as Ml those who wi-.li to treat with Lotd Salisbury pretend They 
examine the teiritoiy lying between Russia and England on a mno 
drawn to n small scale, and, therefoie, deceive themselves as regaids 
the immense dist incci involved, and the atduous nature of the matches 
which would hive tb be made Neithei, however, can the defeat of the 
Csar be piedicted with the ceitamty which characterises the utterances 
of some ptophets of English invicibihty England must be on her 
gumd, in spite of all the intervening mountain ranges and extensive 
tiacts of country For she must remember that it is only for het that 
the struggle on the Indus will be one of life and death —a fight for 
one of the chief pill us of her position as one of the gieatest powers 
Russia, oh the contiarv, even it she wete defeated and lost every mm 
of her army of invasion, would meiel> be politically where she was 
before, and after *soms yeats might igam advance with ftesh forces 
to the combat * 


The Crtttcal Re >tew of Theological and Philosophical Literatui e 
Edited by Pruftssoi S D F Salmond, D D Edtnbuigh 
T & T Clark, 38 George Street 

\ "XT E have to thank the publishers for sending us the fust 
Y V two issues of this new Review Its theology is of the 
Evangelical type buc neithei nariow nor sour , its views oil 
philosophy, although uadogmatically eclectic, appear to be, to a 
gieat extent, affiliated with modern German schools of thought 
and criticism , the odium theologicum has no place m its pages, 
its conti lbutois—some of them cletics, some of them laymen— 
wnte like gentlemen* as well as like scholars All contributions 
are signed, and tha an ay of names they piesent is more than 
respectable In a picface *to the hist number the Editor 
writes — • 

** The Magazine will nqj be the organ of any particular section ofi-the 
Evangelical Church, but will be conducted in the interest of ail its 
branches, It will study the wants of clergymen and students of 
VOL. XCIIlJ V 15 
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Theology, but it will also address itself to all, whether lay or clerical, 
who give intelligent attention to the religious questions of the day M 

d^The Master of University College, Durham, contributes an 
article on Ddllinger's Letters From one of which, a reply to 
ti e Papal Nnncio, dated 12th October 1887, the following ex¬ 
tract is quoted — 

“ I know from a number of irreproachable witnesses, from statements 
which they have let fall, that the Council of the Vatican was nOt free, 
that the mea’hs there used were menaces, intimidations, and seductions 
1 know it from bishops, whose letters I hold, or who have told it to me 
by word of mouth The very Aichbishop of Munich who excommum 
cated me. came to me the day aftei his return from Rome, and told me 
certain details Which left m me no’doubt It is true that all these 
prelates hava made their submission, they all agreed to say, bv way of 
eftcuse, * We do not wish to make a schism * I also do not vttsh to be 
a member of a schismatic#l society I am isolated ” 

Here is another noteworthy quotation from a critique on The 
Life anti Letters of the Rev Adam Sedgwick, by J W Clark and 
Professor Hughes.— 


* The position occupied by Sedgwick was in some respects unique, 
„ He was a pioneer m science, yet a devout and conscientious cle'gvman, 
at a time when teachers of Science and of Theology were too often in 
conflict a simple minded man, who enjoyed nothing mote than a romp 
with childien, while at the ssme tune he was a successful corn tier and 
an honoured friend of the Queen and Pi wee Albert 
*• in his character were combined many contradictory traits He was 
patient In his geological investigation«, set fierce and unreasonable in 
controversy , broad in his sympathies but nariow in his religious 
opinions *} liberal and large hearted m his sentiments, yet so conserva¬ 
tive in his beliefs in matteis of scientific reasoning, that he ts usually 
to be found strongly opposing any n >vel results of deductive inqtury-^- 
witness his attitude towatds the views of Agtsstz and his folioweis as 
to glacial action He was a man of athletic fnrae, yet a valetudi¬ 
narian , a University Professor who never f tiled to do fir more than 
th$ specified ciuties cf his ifiipe , and a Canon of Norwich, who was 
equally conscientious tn the discharge of his Cathedral functions ” 


No. 2 of the new Critical Review opens with a discriminating 
analysis of the bent and scope of Cardinal Newman's mind, a 
questing out of the secret of his power over other men’s—and 
the most dissimilar men’s—minds and affections la the 
following passage Principal Fatrbatrn touches on a peculiarity 
In Newman’s career, which we have not seen pointed out in any 
of the books dealing with his life or any of the many obituary 
notice* of him that have been published — ^ * 

** What is curious is that m spite of his. changes and the invincible 
logic by which they were worke 1, his power* remained spedficUly 
Anglican, nevqt became distinctively Roman While his influence 
outride bis 6wn communion was immense, inside it was but small, at 
* «*Jc*st till within a few years of the end, and even then it was due less to 
1 itejatnapie force than to his extrinsic insulation , the honouwhen done 
♦ !pa|lM9*a act of homage to the honour in which he was hektby 
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those who wete without. lie was happy in the home he had m tele foi 
himself but he was so potent as to he a real and effectual piesence 
only in the home he had left The men with whon> he had real 
aflSmti , and! for whom he entertained true affection, were for the most 
pat t the filends of his Anglican period, the men who had either ac 
compamed him to Rome, or wl|6 only loved him the mote that they 
had lost him ” 

Reviewing The Golden Roughs Piofessor Macallfster writes — 

We have been accustomed npw to see the fluctuations of opinion m 
questions of compaiative religion nccoiding to the popularity of sohie 
dominant b}pothesis Time was When JBiyant and liii school reduced 
, all legendary lore to the sy moo lie remembnnoe of the Deluge and the 
Aik Then we had the unsa\out> school of Knuht 'inn those who le- 
gaided the centnl idea in *imtho]ogv is the reprodueme powers n* 
nature Then, when comparative myihologv becime allied to phtlo 
logy, we weie t»u„ht thit ibe whole cucle of the gods were but 
personifications of soUr phenomena aq 4 now Mt Fearer lias macte 
out quite as good a c ise foi his gieat vegetative myth* as any of his 
predecessor^ have done for theus ” ’ * 

The above extracts fiom the pages of the new Review will, we 
take it, better than any commcntaty of ours could, give rcadeis 
interested in the sublets it deals with, ait idea of the manner 
in which they aie titated 


Rulers of India The Eailof Mayo Edited by SlR William 
Wilson Huntlr, KCSI.CIE, MA.LLD, Oxfotd 
Clarendon Pi css, 1891 


A LIFE of Loid Mayo is one of the latest additions to the 
•** “ Ruleii.of India ’* senes 111 couisc of publication under 


the quspices of the Oxford Clatendon Pi ess 

Sir W W Hunter is the large minded Viceroy’s biographer, 
and the yeais have brought to hnn no abatement or literary 
power or the faculty for condensation and gra^> of salient 
points This life of Loid Mayo is a vvoik admirably done it 
claims to pouitray a memotable stage in tho process by which 
these domimous, old and new, were welded together into the 
India df the Queen it was Loid Cannings business after the 
Mutiny, S11 John Lawrence’s after him, out of the wreck of the 
East Lidia Company’s rule, to gather together and -consolidate 
a pew and imperial system of administration To Loid Mayo 
fell, Rs his Biogiapher says, the more beneficept work of conti* 
liatioq * tlje taskrof mfusing into the old sense of self-interest 
new*$entiments o£ loyalty, and of awakening new conceptions 
of solidarity between the Reudatory Chiefs and the Suzerain 
PoVrer—a woik of conciliation,not confined to the Pnrices, eulce 
11 embraced also the peoples of India, with whose disabilities 
and (downtroddenness Ldrd Mayo ’felt an inborii generous sym- 
patfty# M 01 cover, he had been deeply impressed, both m his 
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native Ii eland and during a tour in Russia in 1845, by the poli¬ 
tical dangcis aiising out of such an excluded class as he found 
the Mahotnedans, (he ex luling class, then neglected and de¬ 
generating into effeminacy Conciliation, then, was one mam 
object he set before him to accomplish, and foi the task he had 
special gifts As Lord Dciby said “ It was with him not a 
matter of calculation, but the lesult of nature” He was always 
one of the most amiable of men, and he was well beloved, in 
consequence, by all with whom he was brought into personal 
contact 

It is by his foreign policy, and by his able control of Foreign 
Office affaiis at a cntical time, that Lord Mayo will be best 
Known to histoiy With regard to the former, his biogtapher 
saj s — 

“Lord Mavo amved at 1 juncture when tire pte-exrstmg methods 
Ind come 10 their natural termination Lord Dalhousie’s annexation 
of the PunjiD in 1849, by thiowing down the Sikh break wt ter between 
Biitish India and Afghanistan, biought closet the bound uies of Russian 
nnd English activity m the East Our Astatic relations with Russia 
passed definitely within the control of Euiopean diplomacy, and du¬ 
ll ng the next twenty years, the Indian Foreign Office put sued a policy 
of laisses fairs towards its tratis frontier neighbous on the noth west 
I his polio), deliberately adopted and justified at its inception by the 
frets, had m uufestly ceaseo to be any longer possible, shoitfy before 
Lotd Mayo's arrival Ihedangeis of isolation weie become greater 
than the n»ks of intervention The task set before Loid Mayo was to 
cie ite a new breakwater between the spheres of English and Ruasi tn 
activity in Asia ’ 

IIow well he succeeded m this endeavour, readers of the 
Calcutta Review will not have forgotten yet I11 the matter 
of internal administration, he deseives credit for wisdom in 
having recognized the necessity for decentralization in 
Government, and for great tact and ability in reconciling it 
with the need for consolidation Again, his bold Railway policy 
deseives commendation During the five years that preceded 
his assumption of office, only 892 miles of railway had been laid 
down Thanks to his inauguration of a new system of State 
and Guaiantced Railways, during the five years which followed 
1869 70, 2,013 additional miles were opened The old system 
of Guaranteed Railways had, fiom its inception in 1853 con¬ 
structed a total of 4,265 miles only during the 17 years ending 
1869-70 thanks to the new system devised by the energe¬ 
tic and practically-minded whilom Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
the total railway mileage open # tn 1887-88 had risen to 
*5,245 miles lie took great interest in all public works, 
and thoroughly rcorrMmzed that bloated, untrained staff cotps 
officer contt >litd c 'abhshment that toad, during the previous 
*2 years, “ iu*hcd to the front of the spending departments 
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In India,” and that on all sides stood convicted of blundets 
and extravagance — 

“ Lord Mayo, alike on his tours and in his Cabinet, set himself to 
remedy this state of things * There is scarcely a fault, ’ runs one of 
his Minutes on a certain undertaking, * which could have been com 
nutted in the construction of a great wotk, which has not been com* 
mitted here Estimates a hundred per cent wrong—design faulty— 
foundations commenced without the necessary examination of sub 
stratum—no inquiry into the excess of cost over estimates during pio 
gress ’ In another case * I have read with great sorrow this de 
piorable histoiy of negiigeuce, incapacity, and corruption , negligence 
m the conduct of every superior officer who was connected with the 
constiuction of these buildings from the beginning , incapacity to a 
greatei or lesser extent on the pait of almost every suboidmate con 
cerned, coiruption on the pait of the contractors ’ Elsewhere 1 I 
have tead the report on the barracks It is quite dretdful There is 
not a man referted to who seems to have done hia duty, except one 
who was uumercifully snubbed This report will assist me ui the ic 
oigamsation of the Department.' ” 

The blame for blunders and extravagance lay mote with the 
system in vogue than the individual officers comet net! Ihe 
brain power of the Department was overworked and inspect¬ 
ing officers were held responsible for a larger area than they 
could possibly give attention to, a series of vast wotks were 
at one and the same time scattered over the whole Continent 
without any coiresponding additions to the staff, Executive 
Engniects weic oveiwhelmed with clencal office vvoik, which 
glued them to their desks and precluded them from ovet- 
lookmg their real work We are told that the Viceioy’s visit 
to certain Railway wotks under construction by private 
contiactors, and about the same time to a building being 
erected by the Public Works Department, foiced this last defect 
of the system strongly on his mind He always pieferred 
seeing things with his own eyes, to being mstmeted, in the 
routine Anglo-Indian, by reports and minutes In the instance 
referred to — 

“ At the pnvate contractors’ works he saw three European gentlemen, 
umbrella m hand and then heads roofed over by enormous pith hats, 
standing out in the hottest sun, and watching with then own e\ es 
the native workmen as they set brick upon brick In the building 
under erection by the Public Works, he found only the coolies and 
bricklayers, without supervision of any sort On lnquuy, the engincei 
in charge pleaded office duties, the subordinate engineer pleaded the 
impossibility of looking after a gieat many works at the same time 
throughout a cogstderable district, and the net iesult was, that 
Government had to put up *with loss oi money tnd bad masonry 
Lord Mayo exclaimed 1 1 see wh$t we want—good supervision and 
one thing at a tune ’ *’ 

He was able to see als6 that extravagance in Public Wotks 
was largely due to the facility of obtaining loans for their 
coubti uction, and accordingly he laid down a stuct mlc that 
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all ordinary work*—works not of a reproductive nature—tnust 
be constructed out of current revenue It is a golden rule 
1 pity ’tis that ’tis not always as strictly followed now as it was 
in Lord Mayo’s time’ Sir Wjlliam Hunter points out that 
by stringently applying his principle of ‘first finding the 
money and improved supet vision,’ he not only effected a laige 
saving during his own Viceroyalty, but tendered possible the 
subsequent expansion of the Department without financial dis- 
astei to the countiy 

At the same time he fully accepted the rcsponsiblity of the 
British Government to prevent famines, and he believed that 
the best means to this end were Railway constiuction and 
completion of great irrigation works 
Lord Mayo did not believe in the ‘ filtration downwards * 
theory as applied to matters educational — 

“ * I dislike, * he wrote to a friend, ‘ this filtntion theory In Bengal 
we are educating in English a few hundted B&bus at great expense to 
the State Many of ttiem au well able to pay for themselves, and 
have no other object m learning than to qualify for Government em 
ploy In the meanwhile we have done nothing towards extending 
knowledge to the million The B£bus will never do it I he more 
education you give them, the more they will keep to themselves, and 
make their increased knowledge a meins of tyranny If >ou wait 
till the baa English, which the 400 Bdbus learn in Calcutta, filters 
down into the 40,000,000 of Bengal, you will be ultimately a Situ 
nan rock instead of a letned judge Let the Bdbua learn English 
by all meins But let us also tty to do something towards teaching 
the three R's to ‘ Rural Bengal " 

Loid Mayo did much to promote education amongst Maho- 
medans, and a still more backward class, the Poor Whites 
For a more backward class still, the Chiefs, he also made pro 
vision m the institution of special colleges, &c I reorganized a 
Statistical Survey of India and created a Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Comma cc on common-sense lines, lealizmg the 
folly of imagining that Western-world hied agricultural fad¬ 
dists can teach the Indian husbandman his own trade by 
means of steam ploughs and ammoniac manuies “I do not 
know/’ he once wrote, “ what is precisely meant by ammoniac 
manure If it means guano, superphosphate, or any ai tificial 
products of that kind w* might as well ask the people of 
India to manure their ground with champagne ” 

The most interesting chapter in the book is that entitled 
” The Man, ” and dealing with his life from Jus childhood up¬ 
wards. We aie m it introduced to the homely, happy, pious 
family life at Hayes, an unprfttending countiy house in Meath, 
about 22 miles fioin Dublin , and ths system of primary edti- 


* Referring to 7 he Annah of Rural Bengal, which he had lead in 
feiy voyage out to India. • 
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cation pursued there, and which included walking expeditions, 
long rides, cricket, and swimming matches in the Boyne—a 
training which led up in after life to his very successful master¬ 
ship of the almost moribund Kildare hounds Says one of his 
brother sportsmen * Those &ho saw him at Downshire jump 
into a trap filled with water will not easily forget his joyous 
whoop when we ran to ground, and his fine manly figure and 
happy face as he scraped the mud off his coat ” Students of 
heredity may like to know that “the talent at Hayes came 
from the mother ” 

One of Lord Mayo’s ^ brothers wutes —" Often have I 
thought that poor Mayo* inherited from her that conscienti¬ 
ousness in the dibchaige of minute duties which to me seemed 
one of the characteristics of his official life, bottf in England 
and in India ” Here is a vignette of the two years that fol¬ 
lowed Mr Bourke’s coming of age, previous to which he had 
travelled on the Continent and m Russia — 

‘‘The next couple of se isons, Mr Bout ke devoted to the art of 
making himsetf agreeible in Londou society A fragment of drift 
wood, cast ashore from the old letters of the period, shows in what 
guise he flitted before contemporaty faces ‘ A very young man, with 
a fine bemng , one of the best waltzeis in town, and a gieat deal 
made of * By this time his fiame had expanded itself to the com¬ 
manding st mire with the air of robust strength, by which he was 
known through life ’* 

Sir William Hunter’s biography is, by the way, prefaced by 
an admirable likeness of Loid Mayo, in his lobes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India, 

We recommend all our readers to buy and read thts most 
interesting book it is interesting from the first line to the last, 
and no student of Indian politics and Indian history can afford 
to ignore it 


Rulers of India Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
KCbi, cie, ma (Oxford), llD (Cambridge) Lord 
Cornwallis by W S Seton-Karr, Esq Oxford Clarendon 
Press 1890 

I NTIMATELY associated as the name of the Marquess 
Cornwallis is with that Doanti Bundobust enacted a hundred 
years ago, which still continues to be a bone of contention 
between rival politicians and political economists even in our 
own time, few men, better qualified to set forth its bearings and 
interpretations, could havd been found than* Mr Seton-Karr, 
«r-Judge of the Calcutta High Court, and Editor of those 
Carefully-culled selections from antidiiuvian Calcutta Gazettes, 
wherewith the torpid livers of so many of us have been titillated 
No inconsiderable portion of th& book now before us is occu- 
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pied with definitions and expositions of the perplexmgly 
different land tenures that a hundred years ago obtained in 
India In its pages we find discussed and determined the 
relations of a Zemindar to Government, and of a Ryot to a 
Zemindar, with interludes anent peshkash and nuzzerana, the 
arcana of Shikmi talooks and Sayer, Julkur, Bunker, &c 
Here is an ex High Court Judge's opinion as to the main issue 
involved in the matter of Land Settlements — 

“It has been asserted at several epochs that as CornwaHis declared 
the Zanilndars, with whom his Settlement was made, to be the ‘proprie- 
tors of the soil, and assurer to them in his own language ( the 
possession of their lands,* and the ptofits arising from the improve¬ 
ment thereof, he intended to vest, and did vest them, with an absolute 
and exclusive tight of ownership as we understand that term m 
England But this is by no means the case It is quite clear from 
the language of his Minutes and Letteis, as well as fiom his legislation, 
that he only recognired in them a limited and not an absolute proprie¬ 
torship , that he cleat ly perceived, and was prepared to protect the 
rights and interests of other parties m the soil , and that the terms in 
which he speaks of Zamindars as proprietors, must be taken in the 
Oriental and not m the English sense 
M He could not practically override what for centuries bad been the 
common law of the country Sir George Campbell, who has the 
advantage of familiarity with land tenures in the Punjab, in the Upper 
Piovinces, m Oudh, and in Bengal, pointed out some years ago that 
land m India was a possession m which two and more pit ties had 
very distinct, separate, and permanent interests , and that much of 
the confused and etroneous language applied to the subject had arisen 
from oveilooking and disregarding this elementary fact 

Cornwallis was wise in his generation he was able to see 
that a landed gentiy class, dependent /or existence on the 
favour and prestige of a British Government, would be a 
serviceable buttress to the stability of its rule and so 
he sought to weld the two interests together Shore’s wisdom 
looked further afield had prescience, was averse to a leap 
m the dark, maintaining that the capabilities of the land 
to be arbitrarily “ settled ’ for all time had not been ascer¬ 
tained , that means for ascei taming it did not presently 
exist , that on the part of high-handed Zemindars, great 
abuses of the virtual power delegated to them to levy abivabs and 
cesses prevailed , that, in short, before committing the Honorable 
East India Company to an irrevocable settlement m perpetuity, 
it would be prudent, politic, and proper to wait till some certainty 
of knowledge could, by means of careful enquiry and investiga¬ 
tion, be arrived at There was, 100 years ago, £ great deal to be 
said on both sides of the argument * there is still much to be 
said on both sides in this year <sf grace 1891 Possibly, wisdom 
ha» been justified of both her argumentative children To 
one man’s mind's eye what his fellow calls black may seem 
whije y and vice vend, and yet there need be no question of 
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mental colour blindness on the part < 5 f either party to the 
coot! oveisy Mr beton-Karr says — 

Tile judicial rent, now fatmhar to English teuleis fiom its iecent 
nitioduction into Ireland, was the law of the land in Indu a century 
ago It has never been shown how this necessity of a lesoit to a 
judicnl tubunal could be compatible with any theory of absolute and 
unlimited ownership ” 

Chapter IV of this booh treats of Cornwallis' reform of the 
Civil Service of his time, and of the administration of 
Civil and Criminal Courts—a labour Herculean—diametncally 
opposed as it was to backstairs influence at the English Court, 
to the sinecures saciedf to Dowb, to the br eeches-pocket in¬ 
terests of all the Company’s servants in the East, high and low 
The labour was surmounted, though not without* toil, difficulty, 
and display of moral couiage Let this extract from a letter 
to Lord Sydney bear witness —- 

“ I think I told you how much Lord Ailesbury hid distiessed me hy 
sending out Mr Ritso He is now writing m the aecietiiy’s Office 
for 200 or 250 rupees per month, and I do not see the probability < f 
my being able to give him anything better, without deserving to be 
impeached I am still persecuted every day by people coining out 
with letters to me, who either get into Jail or stirve in the foreign 
Settlements 1 * 01 God s sake do all 111 your power to stop this 
maaness ’ 

To an English peer, soliciting an appointment for a protifgd, 
the Govcrnoi-General wiote that he would be glad enough to 
appoint Mr Beechcioft to a Commeicial Residency, if the said 
Mr Beecheroft w ere likely to succeed in it, “ but here, my 
Lord, we are m thejiabit of looking for the man for the place, 
and not for the place foi the man * The Prince of Wales was 
similarly rebuffed Cornwallis had a very adequate conception 
of duty and its obligations , a conception in advance of his 
time and surroundings The “ Cornwallis Code,” whether for 
revenue, police, criminal and civil justice, or other administra¬ 
tive functions, defined and set due bounds to authority, created 
h*gal pi< cedure, by a regular system of appeal, stiove to fend 
off misc linages of justice, and laid the foundations and 
inauguiated the noble traditions of the Indian Civil Service of 
to-day It was “ dictated by an anxious desire to conciliate 
Hindus and Muhammedans, to soothe their feelings, to avoid 
offence to religious and social prejudices, and, at the same time, 
to substitute order, method, and system, for anarchy, chaos, 
and the 11 regular and uncontrolled exercise of judicial power * 
It is notewoi thy, taking lfito account the high Tory times in 
which Loid Cornwallis lived atid the abject subjects he was set 
to govern, that he should have laid down, as a rule absolute, 
that the official acts of Collectors and District officers, and 
local satraps at large, might be challenged in the Civil Courts , 
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that Government might be sued rn the Courts, even as any 
private person might be, foi illegal exactions, or for infringe¬ 
ments of the rights of landholders and rayats, and that such 
suits could be cognizable only by Judges who had no direct 
or personal interest m enforcing the financial claims of 
Government My Loid Cornwallis was a deal more conscien¬ 
tious in the exercise of his power than his snug English em¬ 
ployers at the India House m Threadneedle Street deemed it 
needful or convenient for any one to be 

It is to Cornwallis’s credit, that, ioo years ago, he 
was able to understand the advantage of that amalgama¬ 
tion of Royal and Company's troops into one army which 
did not becoipe an accomplished fact till three quaiters of 
a century after his first term of office as Governor General 
An extract fiom a letter from Warren Hastings, dated the 
22nd of April 1790, is creditable to both statesmen It runs — 

“ ‘Of thanks I have a lirge debt due fioin me to yout Lo dslup for 
many and substantial favouts for your gieat goodness to my old domes 
ticks , for your distinguished notice of my fi tends , ind for the libetal 
manner in which \ou were pleased to proclaim your allowance of the 
testimonials which were subscribed in my favour, ana to authenticate 
them by the transmission of them to the Couit of Directors 
You might, my Loid, have done more to indicate jour countenance 
of those subscriptions, had I been entitled to such a proof of jour 
personal good-will , but though I should have felt as I ought foi the 
motive, I should hav£ regietted that you had yielded to it Such a 
proceeding would have been construed into a transgression of the 
line of public duty, and have defeated its own put pose, by inducing a 
suspicion that the testimonials weie extorted by the lnduenbe of 
authonty Considering the subject in its relation to youi Loid ship, 
I applaud the nice discietion with which you tempered a conduct 1m 
pelled by a desire to promote the redress of an injured character 
Regarding it merely as it affected myself, I am thankful for what you 
did, and for stopping precisely wheie you did stop * ” 

Hastings’ successor in the government of India thought 
better than Lord Macaulay did of the great man to the legacy 
of whose acts and policies he was immediate heir and successor 
Is it not likely, under the circumstances, that Lord Cornwallis 
was very much better informed, and in very much more of a 
position to judge fauly than Lord Macaulay was fifty years 
afterwards ? It is noteworthy that in Lord Cornwallis’s corres¬ 
pondence there are to be found “uncomplimentary lemaiks 
about Impey ” Which, being interpreted, mean that honest 
men don't like skunks. 

Voluminous and more or less inutile reports* were not the 
official order of the day in Lord Gomwalhs’s time In his time 
the Simla Capua had not been invented , Calcutta was the 
locus of Government authonty, and fashion , and Calcutta 
was damnably dull Wherefpre,* we find the greatly boied 
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but indefatigable Governor-General whtmg to his son at 
Eton — 

That life in the City of Palaces was mere clockwork u ‘ I get on horse 
back just as the dawn of day begius to appear, ride on the same toad 
and the same distance, pass the whole forenoon after my leturn ftom 
riding m doing business, and almost exactly the same portion of time 
every day at table, drive out m a phaeton a little before sunset then 
write or read over letters or pipers on business for two hours , sit 
down at nine with two or three officers of my family to some fiuit 
and a biscuit, and go to bed soon after the clock strikes ten 1 
don’t think the greatest sap at Eton can lead a duller life than this" ’ 
That last sentence conveys a touch of natute one would 
haidly have expected from the author of the Perpetual Settle¬ 
ment It is written —'“ Cornwallis, though he did not antici¬ 
pate the ceremonial and show of Loid Wellesley; who attended 
public worship on Sunday in his robes of state, and who issued 
an older prohibiting all servants of Government from hoise- 
racing on Sunday, set an excellent example of public morality ” 
With refeience to which excellent example we may perhaps 
be allowed to enquire with all due humility whethei it is bcttei 
to cleanse the outside of cups and platters or the inside ? Un¬ 
like Lord Lawrence and the Quecn-Einpress, Loid Cornwallis 
paid legard to the duties of hospitality appertaining to his high 
office, and was always willing to prove, by a loosening of his 
own purse-strings, that he held it obligatory on the part of 
a recipient of large sums of public money devised for public 
entertainment—to entertain 

In 1792 we find him writing to his brother that the 
war with Tippoo Sultan had put him considerably out of 
pocket “I spent ^27,300 reckoning the current lupee at 
two shillings, between the 1st of December 1790 and the 31st 
July 1792, besides the wine from England, and two Aiabian 
horses for which I am to give English hunters” 

Lord Cornwallis we aie told, either does not appear to have 
found the time, or did not acknowledge the necessity of many 
visits to the interior Office woik is easier to clerkly minds 
than inspection work Cornwallis, living in the spirit the 
age he lived in, was to a certain extent melodramatically 
inclined, not averse to posing on quasi-theatrical stages, as 
pnme mover in movements he had very little to do with really 
He appears to have been a very tame sportsman *— 

'‘Allusions tft sport occur occasion illy The patudge shooting at 
Culfoid was gpod, especially tn November and December And a* 
the practice of driving binds was then unknown, it may be presumed 
that there was more cover gi the fields than we see anywhere at 
present But we do not find any mention of a tiger, a deer, or a buffalo 
hunt in any of the must familiar correspondence, though disti ictS now 
entirely cleared of trees and grass jungle, numbering countlebS villages, 
and containing a population o^ 500 souls to the square mile, were 
then the haunts of deer, wild boars, leopatds, and tigers ’ 
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Over and above his Sporting proclivities, my Lord Cornwall fe 
was by way of being a traveller — 

“ In the year 1787 he visited Benares, going op the Ganges in the 
State barge, and it was justly conudeied a marvellous rate of progress, 
when an editor could recoid that including stoppages at dtvets stations 
On the river, Kiishnagar, Bh&galput, Patn& and others, he armed at 
Benares in a month One tesult of this visit was that he prohibited 
not only Europeans generally, but persons in the Civil and Military 
Services, from proceeding beyond Baksar without an official pass 
The tout also brought to his notice the melancholy fact, that many of 
the subalterns m the army had got deeply mio debt, owing to dis¬ 
sipation and extravagance ’* 

Apropos of the settlement of Benares, here is a significant 
extiact from a letter written by the Govern01-General in 1787 — 

‘ III as I thought of the late system of Renaies, I found it, on 
enquiry, much worse than I could have conceived The Resident, 
although not regulaily invested with any power, enjojed the almost 
absolute government of the country without control His emoluments, 
besides the thousand rupees per month allowed him by the Company, 
certainly amounted to little less than four lakhs a year, exclusive of 
the complete monopoly of the whole coinmeice of the country, with 
the power of granting patwattas, &c It Ins been generally supposed 
that m return foi all these good things, the Residents at Ben ires have 
not been ungrateful to the friends of the Govei nor-General I have 
no reason to suppose that Mr ——took more than his pi edecessoi s— 
God knows what he gave, but as he was on bad terms with the R8jaf 
and his servants, and as new measures are more likely to succeed wuh 
new men, 1 thought it better to remove hiut Although many persons 
weie desirous, nay even impoitumte, to show their leil for the Com¬ 
pany's service by undertaking tins office, it was not very easy for me 
to find a successor to my mind For I could not venture to loweicthe 
authority of the Resident too abiuptly, from apprehension of losing 
our revenue , and as the Raj& is a fool, his seivants rogues, eveiy 
native ol Hindustan il really believe) corrupt, and Benaies 600 miles 
from Calcutta, there was a danger, unless it was put rnto good hands, 
of the old system being in some degree continued 
*'J As I had the prosperity of Benares most exceedingly at he irt, and 
as I felt that nothing could tend so much as a good management of 
that Province to raise our character and reputation in the remotest 
parts of Hindustan, I determined on this occasion to make a very 
gieat sacnfice, and, much against his own will, appointed Mr Jonathan 
Duncan, the Secretary of the Public and Revenue Departments, to 
that office Perhaps vou are not acquainted with Mr Duncan’s 
character he is held m the highest estimation by every man, both 
European and native, in Bengal and, next to Mr Shore, was more 
capable of assisting me, parttculailv in levenue matters, than any man 
in this country I am sorry to say that I have every reason to believe 
that at present, almost all the Collectors are, unddr the name of some 
relation or fuend, deeply engaged m commerce, and, by their influence 
as Collectors and J udges of Adalat, they (become the most dangerous 
enemies to the Company’s interest and the gieatest oppressors of the 
manufacturers.' ” 


* 
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Rulers of India Akbar By Colonel G B Malleson, 
csi Oxford Clarendon Press 1890 

I NEVITABLY, Colonel Malleson’s Akbar , the latest addi¬ 
tion to the Ruleis of Indja Series m course of publication 
by the Clarendon Press, challenges comparison with Von 
Nocr’s Emperor Akbat, a Contribution towards the History of 
India in the 16th Century , commented on m last October’s issue 
of this Review Colonel Malleson’s book is more compact, 
better adapted to school-boat d uses and the needs of elemen¬ 
tal y education than Von Noer’s more elaborate and scientific 
book was As a lifelike piescntment of events and the causes 
that led up to them, a history throwing light on, and giving 
insight into, the beginnings of Indian Imperialism and the 
conditions of life and law 300 years ago, with all that 
makes such a chronicle worth reading, Von Noer’s painstaking, 
sympathetic lecoid is, it seems to us, likely to be of infinitely 
moie value to the student of history, who looks for something 
beyond dates and barren data, than this constrainedly con¬ 
densed, and ci go somewhat bold, attempt at paraphrase of a 
great subject 

Colonel Malleson starts in his excuisus with a patronizing 
notice of Babar and his dieams of conquest, this man being 
recognized as gieatly in advance of his time, albeit, 111 his 
connection with Hindustan, “ but little more than a con- 
qucroi,” and even as to that subordinate r 61 e in the woild’s 
fair, “ it is a question whethci the central idea of Babar’s policy 
was not the creation of an Empire m Central Asia rather than 
of an empire (with a small e) in India” In suppoit of which 
guess attiuth no attempt at proof is made, though it is written 
that,subsequently, Humayoon tuled for eight years 111 India 
“ without contributing a single stone to the foundation of an 
Empire ” Von Noer, with keener, because more sympathetic 
and undcistanding inteiest in the subject, was able to see that 
memories and traditions of Babar, his chivalry, his unselfishness, 
hts intrinsic nobility of character—all the giand qualities that 
worldly people in their shortsightedness look upon as folly— 
played no insignificant pait m the foimation of the youthful 
Akbar’s character, and so did materially help aftei wards towards 
a substantial building up of Empire As to Humayun’s policy, 
Colonel Malleson—invidiously to our thinking—maintains that 
conciliation of the millions of Hindustan did not enter into his 
system He wrfs content to govern by camps located in the 
districts he had conquered , and his Alsace-Loiraine policy is by 
Colonel Malleson imputed to him for unrighteousness In. our 
school days we used to* be taught that such was the way 111 which 
old world Roman conqueroisdealt with Ifee peoples who, unfortu- 
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^ fiately or fortunately for themselves, found themselves ranged in 
' opposition to Senatus peputes que Roman us, and its attendant 
‘ eagles, Later on in the world’s chronicle Norman conquerors of* 
Saxon and Dane freeholders on English soil, were not particu¬ 
larly cat eful to Conciliate the fallen—if hisjpfy tells, a tiue tale, 
in the whirjgigs of the world’s history have conquerors 
1 gone out of their way to be extra civil to the conquered ? 
Veevfetts is a policy deep rooted in human nature , yesterday, 

* to-day, for a|l tune Humayun was by no means the exceptiefal 
to orthodox patterns of human nature Colonel Malleson assumes 

' him to have been Circumstances were against him, 

A s to the matter of standing gamps, that is made a reproach 
*t0 Humayun, if, etna the fourteenth century, he had he6n'able 
jto see his way to doing without them* hb would have been glad 

* enough to be absolved of the trouble It is so easy to 
say wise things after the event —Eventns stultotum Magtster 

Colonel Malleson has, he te^a us iq his pie face, divided his 
; life of Akbar into three portions The first, Ss sacred to Babar, 

* fa? second monopolized by Humayun , whila what is left of the 
perspective is supposed to relate to Akbar Colonel Malleson 
says, * I* have described him as a husband, as a father, as a man 

* Wnp, despite of a religious education abounding in the inculca¬ 
tion of hostility to all who differed from litm, gave his intellect 
thefieest course* and based his conduct on the teachings of his 
intellect" »■ This declaration notwithstanding, we are told 
nothing about"Akbai’s maiital' relatibns to the six »or seven 
thousand wonpeq he used to maintain in his zenana On a 
possibly wider*! eachmg subject, we ate told, with reference to 

* AkbaVs Vnarttf ge$, with Rajputni princcsfes, that ‘‘that there 
M ,waa, be yjpil knew fc no stten equalizer as marriage” That is a 
^tdtendgwti reading of Mahomedan Jaw j a*, reading peculiar 

to Coibitei Malleson, w# take it 
“Colonel Malleson thinks Akbar never knew of the share his 
son Selim, (afterwards the *Empferor Jehangeer), had in the 
murder of Abulfazl Colonel Malleson would appear to be in 
Crttirfe Sympathy with Akba£? .assumptions of |pdhead and 
'fpfolhbihty and encouragement of learning. 

u beyet pardoned,* wHtes PiofesSor JBlochm&nn, ‘ pud* and egnceit 
" in a Snan, and-of all kinds of conceit, tjqfe conceit of UfArmng wap me*t 

v 1 hateful to him ’ Hence the cry oil he class affected by ius action, that 
’ ( he discouraged learning and learned melt He oicHkotlHng.of the sort. 
There never has flourished in Jodia £ mows generbus encourager of the 
<fat \hlng In this respect the jnes*ent rulers of Indja rmglft profit * by 
* *hU example One Of the' men whose Icnqjvledge of*h'story was the 
t * M<t8$ ^extensive m that age, and pho possessed ^reat talents and to 

' v 4 searching mind, was Khfin i-Awm Mfrza, son.of hjs favotftite nurse. 

, Cklottg th’Re this man held last to the orthodox profession of faith, 

* * the,* new religion’ of Akbar. and especially ridiculing Paul 

* {, *tfd dJWwaA to whojftf he applied nicknames expressing his tense of 

* * * 
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their pteftenttohs But at a later period he had occasion to make the 
pilgrimage to Mekka, and there he was so fleeced by the priests ih«t 
« hw attachment to Islam insensibly cooled down On his return to Agra, 
he became a member oftbe Divine Faith He wrote poetry well, and 
Wao rcmaikable foi the e$se of his address and his intelligence One 
of his many aphorisms hasMescended to posterity It runs as follows 
* A matt should marry four wives—a Persian woman to have some¬ 
body to talk to , a ghorasauf woman for his housework , a Hindu 
woman, for nurstpg his children , and a woman from Marawftnnahr 
(Tufkistan) to have some oae to whip as a warning to the Othei three.* 
We commend the concluding portion of this extract to the 
tender attention of modern women s rights advocates* 


Sketches of Some Distinguished Indian Women By Mrs. E» F* 
CHAPMAN, with a Preface by the Marchioness of Duffeim 
and Ava, London W H Allen & Co, Limited, and k% 
Calcutta, 1891 


M RS. CHAPMAN’S Sketches of Some Distinguished Indian 
Women contains short memoirs of the lives of Paftdita 
Ramabai, Dr. Anandibai Joshee, the Maharanee of Kooch 
Behar, Toru Dutt, and Cornelia Sordbjee These names may, 
without cavil, be accepted as a fairly representative list of Indian 
Women who have become distinguished of late years, though we 
cannot agree with the author in thinking them typical instances 
of the results of civilization and educational influences on 
different races and classes in Indian society. Civilization with 
Mrs Chapmen appears to mean following after Western 
rules of conduct and etiquette, educational influences are ‘ 
interpret^ as acceptance of the tenets of tl\c Evangelical' 
School of Protestantism We tsfke leave to think that there 
have been in the immediate past, and are at the present time, 
in one midst, women quite as «* distinguished, albeit not 
Christians, as Cornelia Sotabjee, or the Maltatanee of Kooch 
Behan Sir John Ellesmere, an Friends in Council\ said he con¬ 
sidered it a mistake to have the recipiocity all on one side# 
Similarly we inline to think that this would have been a better 
book had Its author been able to see and frankly acknowledge 
that there may bp thingjfgood, and beautiful, and of good report: 
and repute, even outside the pa)e of Evangelical Christianity 
and its feeble,Tacing-bbth ways shadow, Brahmoism * 

, Rara^bai's,story is Jcnowd to eyerybody , it is fairly well 
retold in tftese pages From the st6ry 6f Dr Anandibai Josliee’s 
career, we'"cull tlje following extract -m 

“In 1885 Goyal Joshe# arrived in America, but his coming only 
* proved What her friends had feaied It might do, a source of embarrass¬ 
ment to nis vrife He began talking and writing m a quite unaccount¬ 
able manner, Speakmg slightingly of Woman ahd their capicity for 
education, and, at the same time, showing hlrpself quite teady to 
* take eveiy advantage of his wife's Exertions, and of the kindness which 
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hei fuend^ showed him for her sake Hts presence Rdded to his wife’s 
difficulties in eveiy waj, and ht<? conduct ind -conveisuion weie cal 
oil ited to strengthen the belief, liieady held by many people, that 
the ar>era%e Hindu is not likely to be benefited by visiting Furope 
or Amend, and that it will take years of education and experience 
to counteract the effects, on the minds of Indian men, of the belief in 
their absolute supenority to women, in which they have been trained 
foi so iiutnv generations ” 

Amenca would appear to be the promised land of all strong- 
minded woman's rights advocating Ihdian women Who does 
not know the sad story of the graceful and sympathetic singer 
Toiu Dutt ? who does not, in recalling it to memory, recall there¬ 
withal the tender, loving epitaph of the old-woild Giecks 
" Those whom the Gods love die young*'*—Toru Putt's sym¬ 
pathies with regard to European literature were affiliated to 
French styles and biench m >dcs of thought rather than English 
She put Victor Hugo on a higher poetical throne than Shakes¬ 
peare hei real, innate genius for poetry saved hei from imita¬ 
ting his turgid, ranting, mock heioics Mrs Chapman's memoir 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Toiu Dutt's life and life- 
woik An English gentleman resident in Calcutta, once, we are 
told, paid a visit to the sisteis Aru and Toru, and, in the course 
of conversation, asked them what weie their favouute books — 

“ Oh 1 novels, of course, ’ replied the younger sister, who was almost 
alwa\s the spokeswom in 

‘ Novels. 1 ’ exclaimed their visitor , ‘ I am sorty to hear that You 
should lead histoi) ’ 

• Oh, no 1 ’ was the answer, ‘ for history Is false, but novels are 
tiue * 


The Indian Church Qua*terly Review April 1891 Edited 
by the Rev H J Spence Gray, M A London Messis J 
Masteis, 78 New Bond Street Calcutta Oxfoid Mission 
Press 3, Gdistin’s Place 

W E more than doubt whether any utile account of the 
philosophical systems of the Hindus can be given m 30 
pages octavo The Rev Father Goreh, S S J E, attempts it 
in the April number of The Church Quarterly Review Here 
is a quotation from his at tide with which we agiec — 

“Want of common sense is the great characteustic of the learned 
men of India They Were not ignorant of the rulai of reasoning, but 
their fault lies m accepting filse maxims, and they have not the 
common sense td peSeeive the monstrousness of the conclusions to 
which they are brought, slatting horn those maxinjs, and never suspect 
that perhaps those mixims were false” 

The Bishop of Jerusalem's contribution, Christianity in the Holy 
Land\ Is liberal-minded, catholic m tlie best sense of the word,, 
add exceedingly interesting Tlie key-note of a paper on the 
case*of the Bishop of Lincoln reads thus —“ On the whole, is 
not an attempt to revive a quasi-papal autocracy iu a Metro¬ 
politan something of an auaclyomsm ? ” 
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Two Essays on Theology and Ethics By Hirai Ai IIaidar 
M A , Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Assistant 
Piofessoi of English Literature, Rajchunder College, Bausal 
Calcutta 1891 , 


r PHE author of this book, in his pieface Iheicto, advertises 

i that materials for it have been largely gatheied from The 
Indian Messenger, which is it appears, “ a weekly journal pub¬ 
lished from Calcutta" Whethdi it is published tn Calcutta 
does not appear 

Baboo Htraldl Haidar saj s that ‘ his object is to supply an 
mtioductiou to the Neo Kantim or Neo-llegchan Philosophy 
of Great Biitam ”, though he entertains “ no hope that by read¬ 
ing his book students will be able to foun any clear idea of 
the leiding positions of tint philosophy ” Since he is possess¬ 
ed of that idea, it occuis to us thdt Ins book might as well 
have been unwntten, all the mote so since he sa) s explicitly 
that, in his essays, “ ccitainly no ongtnal doctiinc is to be 
found ” 


Refiort on t/i<. Old Recot ds of the India OJr t, 101th Supplementary 
Note and Appendices B> SIR Georoi BiRDWoOD, aid, 
KCIL, esi, II D (b 'ond Rcpiiut) London W H 
Allen & Co, Limited, and at Calcutta 1891 


F ROM the many sided Sir George Bud wood we looked for 
something a good dc d mote picturesque and interesting 
than this somewhat bald calendar At 1 c ist 204 p igcs, out of 
the 316 of winch it consist-., would have been moie fitly desig¬ 
nated n Index than a Report lhe book is gorgeously bound, 
lllustiated and emblazoned, quite ail edition de lux, , but th it 
is the best that can be said of it , thice fourths of the printed 
matter contained in it was not woith printing, either from an 
antiquarian an aesthetic, a politico-economical, or any othci 
point of view Apologists for Su George Bud wood may uige 
that he had, to a great extent, to do his literary bnekinaking 
not onl> without st.aw, but with vety little clay cithei F01 
a great many recoids that ought to have been picserved weie 
not Thete are yeais and years of gaps mthc file of Com t 
Minutes Marine Recoids aie altogcthw*^missing " With 
refeience to very eaily lccoids, we are told that a book has 
recently been discovered in the India Office containing lctteis 
and other documents up to 1616 After which date theic is 
an absence of letteis till—1653 Undci such circumstances 

we think the Cuiatoi of £hc Indian Museum might, with advan¬ 
tage to himself and thi public, have devoted his veisatile 
talents to some other and moie fuictuous work of literary ex- 
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ploitation H* *s> of a contraiy opinion, however, and snys in 
an intioductory note to his book — 

“ Quite apart from the extraordinary history of the East India 
Company, every fact recorded m these papers has its signifi¬ 
cance for the student of the past It would be useless thete- 
fore to attempt to make a selection from them , for what one 
enquirei might overlook as of no interest, another would find 
of the highest importance For instance, what I have found 
most interesting in these records are the entries illustrative of 
the histoiy of articles of trade,—such as the mention made of 
tea, opium, indigo, gum lac, gamboge, and kino, and of shawls, 
eaipets, and the like—which to most persons would seem 
tuvial, if not altogether worthless" 

Here is a passage ftom the body of the woik illustrative of 
the enily history of trad* 1 from England to the East Indies —• 

1 In itizi Sir Tliomas Man I >eputy Governour of (lie Company, published lit* 
Dntouts of Iradt Jtotn England to the East Indus In this he showed tint 
the tniiual consumption m Europe of the following articles ftom Southern 


Asia then was — 

lbs 

Peppei 

6 , 000, coo 

Cloies 

450,000 

Nutmegs 

400,000 

II tllgO 

3 0 000 

i'lkC 

150,000 

K iw silk [Peisu] 

1,000,000 


** I In , bj the old oveiland route, would havft cost 1,465 000/ , but by the new 
ita loute 1 si only 311,45b/ Moieover the English consumption of these 
at tides b in}, uiout m e tun 1 of the Tontinental, the origin'll price paid for 
them hy the Comp my wis moic than recovered on the portion of them it 
expoiicd to tilt. Continent besides which the entue cost of the ships, wigts, 
piovitions, and insurance, was ond out of the gros profits of the ( ompmj s 
truth* to th f 1 Jish poopl" In fict, the onlj bullion exported by the Com 
pmy out of Ln, Hnd w is but a fractional poition of what wii imported into the 
country from if 1 < ontment of I uiope iu payment of then re expotled ctigoes 
of ptpper uid oihu Indian spices * 

S11 George I 3 ndwood deems it notable that the Fnglish 
East India Company, in 1769, enjoined on their employes 111 
India that “channels of trade should be in eveiy respect fiee 
tu*l uiuonstraimd ” Every degree of restraint is 

contiaiy to the fundamental pnnciples of trade and commerce 
All npunopohes are to be discouraged," Very 
pretty on papei , but can one believe that the smug pagoi id- 
worshipping merchant adv< titurers who piomjilgated this com¬ 
mandment leally intended their factors in the East to abide 
by it ? Would it not have faied iU with th£ man who did 
scrupulously ibtde by it? In* these our days of the one-.md 
four-penny iu,,c’ti an oJd tinny to find the Worshipful East 
India Company, aoo years ago, enquiring of its servants in the 
East “ whether the scat city of silver is general, and whether 
it is owing to exportation, 6r to the fatal consequences of the 
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gold coinage ” What these fatal consequences weie is not 
apparent, perhaps some anti-bimetallist will infoim us 

Some of Sir George Birdwood’s foot notes are opportune and 
infoiming, eg and Apropos of Sir Joseph Pease’s late motion 
in the House of Commons and the cnsuent tnumph of cant 
ovei common sense and equity‘read this one — 

“It was not until 1773 thatthe C ompsiny undertook the supeivision of the 
manufacture of opium in Bengal Behar and Oiissi In 1797 the rultivition 
of the poppy for opium was lestnctert to Beh 11 and Btimts and m continued 
iu Bengal An immense trade had been going on betvncn Tmiuandthe 
«uirounding countries in this chug long befoie the Company monopohrH it 
Thus Barbosa [1516] mentions iliat tl c l liiticse slup >11 then u turn \ovages 
lorded at Malacca with much aujtan which we call opium ' Valentijn 
[1726] writes — favi alone* con umts mmtldy 330 packs of opum cult 
bei'ifj of 130 eatrs ’ And Hamilton [1727J —*lho Chiefs of Calicut fot 
‘mmy yeais hid venlel between 3 o and 1,000 ch sts of Bcngil <• min y ly 
* up in the inland countues wheie it was vuy much *tis«d 1 he 11 mlai 
expoils of the Company fiom Bengal began m 1706 Opium t 1 oi 11 i, 
known to hive prevailed in China at least fitty jears Infne this, wuil the 
juristic elibdiatiou of the opium pipe of the icmitu [nils of tl it unlry 
points backwaid to very lemole centunes as the due of the 1 u mti m ol he 
habit 1 his howevei, is a mere inf ience, an l the lec n ic 1 caiU»inp u/ 
evidence of the extension of the use of opium fioin i ypt 11 I Asia M11101 
reiideis it probable, that its intioductioii inLo i\i 11 nu Inna it It ist w*s 
due t > the M ih ime lau iradus of the 9 h and 10th c« 1 tin 1 \ I> If this w w 

art unity the case, we owe to th A m at once th pi v si m >f ilc ill >1 as fhe 
special stimulant of the western and northern mtims f the O 1 W uld ml 
of opium is the favouute naicrtic of its s >uthun in l t istn 1 popuUti 1 01 

the New W nld theie wi» tibacci, and it is h' eis m ti lie toeverywh t<* 
supplant both arlcnt spuits and opium as the popul 11 (pitMinot’ 1 tjirtvOf/s In 
packet 14 of the cillerli >ns of India Office RecOi Is u umti ite i m the Sliustics 
and Commerce Deputtn ntal I 1st No 2347 th 1 js> a lctui wutten in \Jti 
from Viragapatam to Mi lh>mis Wo llev, who was I 1 m it thin twenty 
yeais Secietuy t» tlu ‘Unite! [East In hi, Cimpinj 'nlu mg on the 
uses of opium to vegetamns It will be fiund rtpi nted m the 2 tmt >, 27th 
July 1886 " 

Between pages 242 and 248 ma> be found «m exhaustive 
critical note on the chaige of bnbety biought against La 
Bourdonnais by some historians 

Our authot is of opinion that theie is no conclusitc « udence 
of the truth of the chaige , and thcicanent pert nentlj r le- 
marks 11 Bribery has always had an interest for minds g von to 
seaiching out mean and sordid ca s foi the great results of 
history ” 


Full Notes on Grants Xenophon Indian Umiersity Senes 
With Introduction, Index, Question Papeis iJ Plans By 
S Radhakrisijna Aiyar, B A , First Assistant, Maharajah’s 
College, Pudukota Madras V Kalyanaiam I>ci 1891 


^TMME was when Mi E* Lethbridge, whilom of the Indian 
X Educational Service, u%cd to deluge the School book 
maiket with primers, abridgements, annotations, &c, on stock 
subjects, stamped with hisjmpiimatui His maiket monopoly 
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has fallen apparently on the shoulders of Mr V Kalyanaram 
Iyei who has to be thanked for notes published by him 
on Grant s Xenophon, for yet another new edition of Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, and yet another presentment of 
Clnuter’s Prologue to the Cantei bury Tales Xenophon wrote 
histoij, and it will do Indian students no harm to learn that 
histoiy by heart As to the other two books, 01 lental sym¬ 
pathies have no moie affinity with Bacon and Ch tuccr, than 
ghee has with English ideas as to the soap and water rites 
pioper to be observed in bathing and cleansing one’s body 
from impurities 


1 he National Revtizo May 1891 London W H Allen 
«& Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place 

A CAPITAL number this The Chtheroc case serves as 
text foi the fit st article on The Law /elating to the 
Married Mr Baiham although conspicuously out as to his 
political forecasts, gives a good deal of curious infoimation as 
to the ways and means of the hillmen aiound Manipur How 
I became a Conservative is a most amusing political squib, and 
not less amusing is the recoid of A Modern High School 
Gi/l Mr C T Buckland conti lbutes a chatty article on his 
fail Experiences tn India 


Thackeds Reduced Surrey Map of India By J G Bartholo 

Mrw, f r G s, with Index 


A N excellent map, not the least merit of which is its handi 
ness 


It has been corrected tip to date, and gives in detail all the 
leading featutes of the Gcneial Survey Sheets and also results 
of the latest frontier and geographical scientific exploitation 
To the map is prefixed an Index giving the location of each 
one of the 10,000 names appealing on it 

Mi Baithoiomew’s name is a guarantee of accuracy and 
good work 
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Art I—THE SCIENCE O* HISTORY 

H ISTORY is the* mirror of the past and the beacon of the 
future It shows us the life of the human race, as a 
biography shows us the life of the individual man It shows 
us the life of the nations who have pieceded us, their origin and 
giowth, their rise and their prosperity, their decay and their 
fall It shows us the gradu.il development of political insti¬ 
tutions, from the palruichal to the monarchical, from the ans 
tocratic oligarchy of a Dorian republic to the Parhamentaiy 
majority of a modem democracy It tells the tale of the 
ctrfnal war between right and wrong, tiuth and falsehood, 
between the wisdom of the few and the passions of the many 
it tells us of the suffeimgs of the mailyrs of progress, and 
of the martyis of ptejudice , of the fate of the few who died 
foe the truth, and of the fate of the many who died for the 
falsehood that they believed was the tiuth it tells us of the 
ceaseless struggle for existence, of the striving of race with 
race and of limtion with nation , of the triumph of the strone, 
of the annihilation ot the weak, and of the survival of the 
fittest* 

Its study is the study of man, “ the propei study of man¬ 
kind , ” and its science is as necessary to the philosopher as it 
is to the politician, to the statesman, and to the diplomatist 
For, broadly speaking, the branches of history not only include 
the record of political movements, the lives of kings and 
and conquerors, and the story of the growth and decay of 
nations, but treat of all the many and various arts and sciences 
Of humaft invention which have been, Or are, useful and 
uecl*feary to mankind We have histories of civilisation , of 
VOL XCIII] * 1 7 
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architcctuie, histones of music and of painting, histories 
even of the fashions in costume It may be well believed 
that the investigation of a science so extensive, or lather '•o 
umveisal, might fully employ a lifetime of diligent study and 
laborious lcscaich and, in attempting a paitial and impel feet 
elucidation of it, we can only biiefly skim the surface of the 
subject 

We will, therefore, commence with a short sketch of the 
nature and progiess of historical recoid fiom the earliest ages 
to the pic^ent time, and then attempt to explain the pnnciplcs 
which govern the application of tl;c science of lnstoij , after 
which we shall pioceed to notice some of the chief factors 
which go to the making of history, and to illustrate then 
influence bj salient examples from its pages 

History must be coeval with the existence of the human 
race, and the first unwiitten ch ipters of it would record the 
battles of pnmcval man for the possession of vvater-spnngs or 
huntiiig-giounds, fought out between kindred tubes with fish 
bone lances and flint headed airows, or by the same tubes 
confederated to withstand the invasion of some race of intru¬ 
sive strangeis But these eai ly conflicts and migrations were 
never recorded, and for how many ages they continued uri- 
lecouled we are quite unable to say , foi thne were no means 
of rccoiding them before the invention of the art of writing, 
some three thousand years ago 

The inteinccine wais between the tribes of New Zealanders, 
which weie being continuously earned on when that island 
was first discovered by Euiopeans, little more than a century 
ago, may give us a veiy fan idea of the conflicts of primitive 
man But in the latter case there was no Dens ex Machines , 
in the shape of an English li rdcr with a cargo of cheap mus¬ 
kets and gunpowder, to decide the victoiy individual skill 
and prowess gamed the day, and invested their possesses 
with the dignities and powcis of chiefs and kings among their 
fellows, like the Giccian champions in the gteat epic poems, 
the facts and incidents recorded m which must have been 
denved from oial history Or the victoiy might be due to 
the gicater cohesion and co opciation among the members of 
one tribe enabling them to act simultaneously and decisively 
against their scatteied and 11 resolute enemies 

Yet we find that the tiaditions of almost all nations point to 
the original state of mankind as having been'one of universal 
peace and happiness , though this tradition is at variance with 
the conclusions of geologists and anthropologists, and is also op¬ 
posed to the deductions made by experience from the jstudy of 
the facts of history The tradition of a Golden Age is due, per¬ 
haps, as suggested by Keigltfley, to a natural operation of the 
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human mind, which unconsciously draws fcn analogy between 
the happy and careless days of childhood and the caily infancy 
of the human race Similarly we find the Hebrew prophets, 
in the days of the Jewish monarchy, fondly re-calhng the 
patnarchal state of society as the ideal Golden Age of the 
nation, when the Isiaehtes dwelt in tents, occupied with the 
care of their heids and flocks, careless of the luxuries, and 
untainted by the vices, of T> nan civilization Our own ex¬ 
pel lence teichcs us that all barbarous nations are imbued with 
the idea that their foiefathcrs wcie a superior race of men to 
themselves, with apparently no better ground foi the idea than 
that expressed in the well known maxim, Omne tguotum pio 
magmfico We find the same tradition of four different Ages 
or stages of piogrcssivc degeneration m the histoiy of the 
human tace —viz > a Golden, a Silver, a Brazen, and an Iron 
Age—existing from the eailicst times among the Aryan Hindus 
111 Asia and the Aryan Greeks in Euiope, from which we may 
infer that the tiadition must have been common to the Aryan 
race in the times of remotest antiquity before it left its ciigmal 
seats and divided into scveial branches which migrated in 
different directions 1 his affords us an indication of the immense 
antiquity of some of the oral traditions which were the earliest 
forms of histoiy Before the invention and spiead of the art 
of writing, a gieat mass of historical facts must h ive been 
handed down orally from generation to generation Thus we 
find the account of a universal deluge tiansmitted to us by the 
traditions of scveial diffcient nations, first oially, and then 
committed to wilting, when the art of writing came into use, 
as in the Hebrew Scuptuies of the Pentateuch, which lelate in 
detatl events which happened long before the time of the 
wnter or witters of the books We have the results of oral 
tradition also in the poems ascribed to Homer, which nanate 
the incidents ot a war supposed to have happened at least three 
hundred years befoie their composition 

Genealogies and lists of dynasties occupy a prominent place 
among these 01 al fragments of histoiy genealogies aic often 
the only histories which barbarous nations possess The succes¬ 
sion of names of a man’s own immediate ancestors intuests the 
feeling of family pride, which is the precursor of national pride, 
or patriotism : and we observe this feeling to be strongest among 
the nations of Semitic race, among whom the patriarchal 
system was most thoroughly developed, as may be seen by the 
genealogies which play so grfcat a patt in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures and also in the pedigrees oT the Bedouin Arabs Wheu 
the science of histoiy began to be cultivated, these existing 
genealogies served as a framework on which to arrange the 
facts and incidents handed down by tradition 
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The first authentic fragments of written history which we 
possess are the hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions on 
the monuments of the Egyptians, Assyrians and other nations 
of equal antiquity and the first connected historical narrative 
with which we are acquainted, is the ‘ History of the Children 
of Israel * as narrated in the Pentateuch and m the other 
historical books of the Hebrew Scriptures 

The great epic poems of Greece arc of almost equal anti¬ 
quity, and though their nature is chiefly mythical, they 
throw great light upon the early history of the Grecian 
nation, among whom the science of history was first recog¬ 
nized and cultivated 

We find it dedicated to one of the nine celestial blue-stock¬ 
ings who represented the arts and sciences in their comprehensive 
mythology , for the Greeks personified not only the forces of 
Nature as divinities, but also animal passions and human 
accomplishments so we have the nymph Clio, the Muse of 
History, with clarion, palm-branch and manuscript roll, pre¬ 
siding over the labours of Grecian historians, like Herodotus 
and Thucydides, the first exemplars of the scientific method of 
history, which does uot rest content with giving a simple narrative 
ot facts as they occurred, but seeks to discover the causes of 
actions and to connect them with their effects A distinguishing 
feature of the work of these early Grecian historians is their 
appreciation of truth, which is manifest through all the manifold 
exaggerations of an unscientific and uncritical age and this 
quality they transmitted to their successors and imitators, the 
later historians of Greece and Rome Old Herodotus, whose 
historical researches embraced all the countries of the world 
then known to the Greeks, may be absolutely trusted when 
he speaks of things within his own observation, and he is 
careful to distinguish between such authenticated facts, and 
those winch he has gleaned from hearsay A remarkable 
corroboration of his accuracy has just been afforded us by 
the discovery of the lace of Pygmies by Mr Stanley in Central 
Africa, in the same region m which the account of Herodotus 
placed them Subsequent historians, unable to discover any, 
traces of -such a race, inferred that his credulity had been im¬ 
posed upon, and the accuracy of his account, after having been 
impeached for centuries, is only now triumphantly vindicated, 
after the lapse of nearly three thousand years 1 

From these ancient Greek sages a succession of writers have 
brought down the chain of events*that have occutred among 
the civilized nations of Europc*to our own time It was from 
Greece that a knowledge of the gcietice of history was 
diffused among the surrounding peoples Such a science was 
unknown to the Oriental nations until the conquest of Alexander 
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the Great and his successors flooded the Eastern lands with 
Grecian cuituie and Grecian ideas Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Phoenician writers then essayed, in imitation of the Greek 
historians, to set down the histoiy of their own nations, the 
commencement of which was already lost in the mists of 
antiquity, We have before alluded to the genealogical lists 
of the Semitic races, which now became serviceable as a frame* 
work to be filled up with incidents, sometimes tiaditional, some* 
times, perhaps, imaginary Thus the dynastic lists of Egypt 
and Babylonia were manipulated by wi iters like Manetho and 
Berosus and made to extend back to the Deluge and to the 
Cication of the world From the examination of their 
chronology, it has been supposed that they took the names in 
the existing genealogical and dynastic lists and reckoned each 
of them at a geneiation, or petiod of thirty years, a method 
of computing historical eras which is still cut rent among the 
learned in the East But as they knew that each king could 
not have reigned exactly thirty years, they divided the time 
m a phusible manner, assigning to one monarch a reign of 
twenty-five years , to another thirty-five , and so on In fact the 
existing genealogies were used as ladders to budge over spaces 
of which the would-be histonans had no traditional informa¬ 
tion a process which we shall find often repeated among more 
modern Ouental historians 

The mission of Muhammad and the rise of the Aiab power 
had a disastrous effect on the fortune of the science of history 
among the Eastern nations The existing literature of those 
nations was entirely and ruthlessly obiiteiated The story of 
the destruction of the library at Alexandria by the orders of 
the Khalif Omar, on the ground that, if the contents of the 
books on its shelves contradicted the tevelition of the Koian, 
they were impious, and if they confirmed it, they were super¬ 
fluous, may not be actually true, but it is unfortunately typical 
of the fanatical spmt in which the victorious Arabs viewed 
the ancient literature of the countries which they so speedily 
and so completely ovenan Four hundred years later, in the 
Saracenic revival of art and literature under the Abbasside 
Khalifat, a Persian monarch desired to have the ancient glories 
of his countiy recorded in history and he employed the 
most famous poet of the time, Firdusi to enshrine them in the 
great epic poem entitled the Shah Nama , or Book of Kings 

This work was imitated by many others, as, for instance, by 
the poet Ni7ami, who produced the epic entitled the Sikandar 
Nama , or History of Alexander the Great and these well- 
known poems are the ( chief authority for ancient history 
among the Muhammadan nations , though they really bcai no 
closer relation to authentic history than do the Iliad and- 
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Odyssey of Homer, to the real facts of the historical events 
which they record Firdusi’s story goes back to the first rise 
of the Persian kingdom, before the time of Kai Khusrau, 
supposed to be the Cyrus of the Grecian historians and he 
piofesses to base his account on the popular traditions of Persia, 
as extant in his time , for the Arabs had utteily destroyed all 
the ancient literature of the country That such oral tradi¬ 
tion really did exist, we infer from some coriespondence in 
proper names between his list of Persian Kings and those 
given in the accounts of the contemporary Giecian historians , 
but it exists no longer, except as enshrined m hi^> work, and, as 
this was composed in the tenth qentury of our era, it can evi¬ 
dently be but little warrant for the events which it describes, 
some of which happened two thousand yeais befoie Firdusi’s 
time 

Nizami’s * History of Alexander the Gteat’ is almost purely 
romance, and, indeed, few Oriental writers scruple to wute 
romance instead of history From the time of the over¬ 
throw of the Persian Monaichy by the Greeks, under Alexander 
the Great, to its revival under Ardcshir Babekan and his 
Sassaiude successors, in the second centuiy after Christ, there 
is a complete gap of four centuries in Peisian tiadition, and 
this space has been filled up by Musalman histonans with the 
imagmaiy dynasty of the Ashkam ms 

bimilaily Turkish historians, completely ignorant of the an¬ 
cient history of the kingdoms conqucied by their countiymen, 
and too proud and lazy to study Giccian and European liter¬ 
ature, have taken the easier course of inventing a history to 
suit themselves A single example of their method will sutfice 
They knew that Kustuntumya, as they call Constantinople, 
was founded by King Kustuntin (the Emperor Constantine) 
they also knew that its ancient name was Puzanta (Byzantium) 
therefore if Kustuntumya was founded by Kustuntin, Puzanta 
must have been founded by Puzantin Hence we have a cn- 
cumstantial history, detailing the events of the icign of a 
mythical King Puzantin 

This unfortunate disregard of historical truth is due mainly 
to religious influences Ihere are many and voluminous histories 
m the Arabic, Peisian, and Tuikish languages, which treat of 
the events fiom the time of the mission of the Prophet 
Muhammad in A D <522 down to the present day, and are accu¬ 
rate and painstaking works which supply us with a continuous 
and trustworthy statement of facts, but the theological bias with 
which they are inspired, renders them valueless as scientific 
history. Nothing outside the pale of Islam is regarded as 
worthy of notice or comment All the nations of Europe, for 
instance, are confounded under the comtnou designation of 
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Franks (Farang) and their political division is indicated by 
the comprehensive expression of “ the seven infidel kingdoms of 
the Farang” All events- are regarded as the result of the 
ducct interposition of Providence, with the intention of assisting 
the Musalmans as the chosen people of the Almighty, 01 of 
chastising them for ueglect of hfs commands 

The immemotial political condition of the Onenttl nations 
has also impressed itself stiongly upon then histoiy, which 
is a record of the lives and acts of Khalifs and Suit ms, not oF 
those of the people The most valuable accounts of the cus 
toms and institutions of the Musalman nations are, therifou, 
often to be found in the works of European wntcrs, instead of 
in those of thur own historians 

The present Shah of Persia has inaugurated a monumental 
work, in the “ N&sikh nt Tawarikh ,** or ‘ Abrogator of Histo¬ 
nes ,” a book in many volumes, which he caused to be compiled 
by a synod of the learned at Teheran, from a number of st.rn 
dard European histoncal works, so as to form a complete Uni 
versal History of the times from the creation of the woild to the 
commencement of the Muhammadan cia , and other similar 
efforts have been lately made through the press in India and 
in Egypt to enlighten the blissful ignorance ot Islam 

In India also the oldest histoiy exists in the great epic 
poems of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, m which the 
events of wai, conquest, and migration can be dimly discerned 
through the mass of tradition and mythological fable with 
which they aio overlaid 1 he Brahmins reckon then chrono 
logy by millions of yeais, but their earliest authentic records 
of history aic later than those of the Creek historians by some 
centuries The Chinese assign the commencement of histoiy 
to a date considerably over two millions of years ago, but it 
is believed that the caihest authentic facts rccoidcd m thui 
histones happened about two thousand years B C This 
would be synchronous with the dale assigned m European 
history to the Universal Deluge, but the interminable lists 
of d> nasties tecorded in Chinese histories, as stretching back¬ 
wards through the previous two millions of yeais, are regatded 
by European scholars as pure fabrications, like the Ashkaman 
dynasty and King Pu/antin Still, the earliest of all authentic, 
as well as of all written, histoiy, may probably be referred to 
China but it relates only to the Chinese themselves In the 
case of China and India, geographical position may account foi 
the isolation which, in the nations of Islam, is due to ichgion 
for, as fai as the sciences of history and geogtaphy go, India 
is all the world to the Hindis, and China is the univusc in 
the eyes of the Chinese. 

Both Hindus and Chinese probably attained much cailier 
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to a comparative degree of civilization, and mast therefore 
have had a longei national history than the Westein nations 
of Europe, which have now left them far behind m the path of 
pi ogress With the conquest of the Roman Empire by the 
barbarians of the North, the ait of writing history seems 
for a time to have perished in Eutope Christianity introduced 
the same theological animus which has been so fatal to the 
science of history among the Musalmans , and the^histoncs 
of the Aryan nations of Europe long continued subject to its 
ciamping influence All learning was concentrated in the 
priestly class, and marvellous legends of saintly statesmen, and 
apocryphal accounts of the acts of pnest-udden kings, took 
the place of authentic history so that it has been aptly said 
that ■' Classical history is a part of modern histoiy, it is 
only mediaeval history which is ancient ” 

The growth of institutions and the progress of national 
movements were of no interest to the chroniclers of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, who were busy with the exploits of knights-errant, 
the rules of tournaments, and the mtugues of corn Is and 
the students of a science which had ceased to exist, divided 
their attention between the histones of the lives of Saints 
and the equally fabulous histones of imaginary heroes, like 
King Arthur, and Roland and the Paladins of Chailemagne 
But the intellectual and moral stagnation of mediaeval Europe 
was deeply stirred by the invention of printing, which may 
be looked upon as a principal cause, among many causes, of the 
gradual growth of civilization, and which led to the liberation 
of thought and discussion from the tiammels imposed by 
superstition 

From the era of the Reformation the Muse of History again 
asserted her supremacy in literature, and in the works of 
Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon finally shook herself free from the 
fetteis of theology A long succession of able and learned 
writers have for us lllustiated the annals of the past, and have 
left scarcely a page of the history of the nations unturned 
Ancient monuments have been explored, and old manuscripts 
deciphered, and every day some fresh discovery in the mines of 
antiquity throws new light upon the life of the ancient woild 
f A remarkable instance of these discoveries happened only the 
other day, when a treatise of Aristotle on the ‘ Constitution of 
the Republic of Athens 1 was found among a bundle of old 
papyrus rolls of manuscripts which had been purchased in 
Egypt for the British Museum without any suspicion of the 
value of their contents 

To the investigation of thfc mass of materials provided 
by ,the relics, by ancient monuments„and the labouis of pre¬ 
views historians, the critical facult> of acute leasoners and 

♦ 
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profound scholars like Grote and Niebuhr has been applied 
and the statements of alleged fact by contcmpoiary histonans 
have been sifted and corrected by the lights afforded by 
modern science and reseaich Thus, when we read in the 
pages of the Roman historian, Livy, the details of the battles 
between the armies of the Rofoan ^Consuls and of Hannibal, 
we implicitly believe his account, and experience tells us that 
it bears the impicss of truth But when ^e meet with his 
assertion that on a certain day an ox spoke inThe gi ass market 
with a human voice, we pass over the statement with a smile 
We know that his ciedulity in this instance was common to his 
age and country, and his unintentional falsehood detracts 
nothing ftom our opinion bf his habitual veracity Experience 
teaches us that, 111 a similar state of knowledge and society in 
any countiy, the most learned and the most truth loving men 
will be equally the victims and the champions of the common 
credulity 

Thus, from lesearch and experience, the science of history, 
o£ which the foundations were laid by the accuracy and fidelity 
of Giecnn writcis two thousand five hundred years ago, has 
been gradually built up among us and has become a beacon* 
tower to guide the footsteps of future generations The old 
unscientific method of writing history, in which all the affairs 
of the wot Id are supposed to be regulated with a view to the 
interests of some particular creed or nation, is now almost 
abandoned , or is relegated to the historians of Musalman 
countries, and the professors of Jesuit colleges Not very long 
ago, the theological method of writing history was universally 
m vogue and able and conscientious writeis, like Bossuet and 
Rollin, unintentionally distorted its facts by reflecting them 111 
the mirror of their own pre-conceived ideas In the theolo¬ 
gical method the Creation of the world, the Universal Deluge 
and the Incarnation were epochs around which all the facts of 
histoiy tevolved and the Israelites and Jews weie accepted, 
at thur own valuation, as the most impoitant people among all 
the nations of the earth It now appears to us that, relatively 
to the gieat nations and empties which existed contempora¬ 
neously with them, they occupied no moic prominent position 
then, than Afghanistan does among the nations at the present 
day But their Scriptures, having been handed down to us 
verbatim and translated into all languages of the world, and 
the religious influences which they have transmitted to the 
Western nations) have given the history of this remarkable 
people a factitious interest lq our eyes, which assumed such 
enormous importance in the view of the theological historians, 
as quite to blind them to the leal and very subordinate pait 
which the Jews played in histoiy In the Middle Ages 
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history was only a handmaid to theology, and the monkish 
chionrclers explained its events in the manner now particular 
to Musalman writers, refernng victones over the infidels to the 
efficacy of the Christian leligion, and defeats sustained at then 
hands to the wrath of the Almighty at the sins of his servants 
Every event was a recompense 01 a chastisement, and its 
justifying cause was attributed by each writer in accoidancc 
with his own pijwidices or picdilcctions 

It was Volta*who struck the fiist blow at the theological 
method which still lingers in the bypaths of literature, and we 
have seen a woik published not very long ago, undei the title 
of “ Universal History on Scriptural Principles,” which, ignor¬ 
ing the fact that the makers of histor^ did not act on Ghris- 
tian punciples, but generally quite othei wise, nariated the lr 
actions much ni the style of the Muhammadan historian above 
alluded to, but fiom a Christian point of view, and which 
was history only in so much as it was a history of the ideas 
and beliefs of the wntei 

Political bias has also been mimical to scientific histoij, 
though it has supplied a powei ful motive for the elucidation 
of the causes and methods of histoncai action Thus, when the 
Toiy, Mitfoid, wrote ins History, tlcscnbing the conflict^ of the 
anstociatic and democratic patties in the lepublics of Gicect, 
from a point of view favouiablc to the former, the Liber il, 
Grote, lesponded with his Iiistoiy of Greece, in which lit most 
ably argued the question in favour of the latter T lie Prench 
Revolution was generally regarded by our foicfatheis as a 
deed of darkness without paiallel 01 palliative, evened by 
the atheistic and socialistic doctunes preached by Voltaue 
and the Encyclopedists , until C.ulyle showed that it was the 
legitimate outcome of the Papal, feudal, and monarchical ele¬ 
ments of the clerical, social, and political system of Fiance 
under the Ancien Regime , and that though much of its mannei 
was evil, yet its matter on the whole, and in the end, worked 
for good 

Carlyle had a good word to say even for the partition of 
Poland, than which no histoncai action has been more uni¬ 
versally execrated, aiguiug that it was a political necessity, 
forced upon the royal conspintois not only m their own 
interests, but in those of the maintenance of peace and older 

To resort to cuucnt topics foi an illustration of the dififei- 
cnce between political and scientific hisloiy, wc may refer to 
the numerous wmks lately issued fiom the^ness m England 
treating of the history of the English occupation of Ireland, both 
from the Unionist and the Home Ruic point of view The 
leader will theie find, not only widely‘different views of the 
measuids adopted, and the methods advocated, for maintaining 
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the English supremacy in Ireland, but ajgloss put upon actual 
historical facts which lends a material colour to the narrative 
This is taking an unwarrantable liberty with the Muse of 
History, who unlike her sifter Muse of Poetry, suffeis no devia¬ 
tion from the absolute worshig of the pure truth. 

The science of histoiy may be defined as the investigation 
and record of actual facts and occuirences, and the deduction 
fiom them of the general pi maples which «tivetn and affect 
the life of nations ^ 

It is a tutc saying that “History repeats itself,” and we 
infer from rccurting experiences of historical facts, that cci tain 
causes may be expected to produce ceitam couespondmg 
effects The application of these conclusions to cm rent poli¬ 
tical questions is one of the most useful and beneficial results 
of the study of history To enter into a detail of the appli¬ 
cation of the science of histoiy to its actual facts would lead 
to too diffuse a digiession , but wc may endeavour to afford 
a few examples of the method, in the examination of the 
influences of ceitain well-known factois in history on the 
foi tunes of nations and kingdoms, such as, for instance, the 
com sc of tiade and commeice, national and race character 
istics, individual chaiactei, fotms of lcligion, &c, In the 
dawn of history—that is to say, the earliest times of which we 
have any authentic accounts—we find that the human lace has 
altcady attained to a consideiable degree of civilization men 
dwell in cities under rcgulai systems of social and political 01- 
gam/ dion, cairy on wais, and engage m tiade and commeice 
Beside these more civili/cd peoples, we find others existing still 
in the patnatchal state of society, with the family as the primitive 
administrative unit among a number of kindred families, who 
will by degtees coalesce into a tube, and perhaps in time glow 
into a gicat nation Tracing the couise of events backvvaids 
from effeeU to causes, we infer that the chief factoi in the 
growth and spread of civilization and of national u lity was 
the pressure of mateual wants on the individuals of the human 
race and the desire for satisfying them, which is the commence¬ 
ment of the growth of luxury Man’s eailicst needs in the way 
of food, fire, and clothing may have been satisfied by his own 
personal exeitions , but as soon as exchange or baiter afford¬ 
ed him a convenient means foi obtaining othei things beyond 
the power of his own unaided exertions to procure for himself, 
the new and convenient institution must have exercised a 
material influence in directing his wanderings, fixing his habi¬ 
tation, and associating him with othcis in the puisuit of a 
common end 

Trade and commetce, as soon as it became regular* and 
customary, would follow the most convenient routes , and m 
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the absence of made roads and wheeled vehicles, and in the 
infancy' of navigation/ no route could be more convenient and 
expeditious than the gieat uvers which avoided waterways 
navigable for rafts and the earliest and rudest Mind of boats 
for hundreds of miles along their ^ouise 

Hence we find the earliest scats of national power, wealth, 
and culture situated on the banks of great livcis In the 
dawn of history tfre Egyptians on the Nile, and the Assy¬ 
rians on the Ti*is and Euphiatcs have aheady founded 
national empires and m India caily civilisation similarly 
followed the course of the Indus and the Ganges , while the 
pre-histonc social and mdustnal development of the Chinese 
race, which has existed unchanged to the piesent day, may 
be perhaps referred to the network of great navigable nveis 
and streams which traverse then Flower} Land Later on, as 
the art of navigation improved, the boundhss sea lost much of 
its terror, and the Phoenicians, dwelling upon its shores, became 
a maritime people, and boldly explored its distant coasts 
The sea superseded the nveis as the chief highway of com¬ 
merce, and the Greeks, whose character and whose country 
made them eminently a seafaring nation, and whose Aiyan 
descent fitted them to be pioneers of the path of progiess, ai rived 
at a degree of culture and of political development to which 
the Cushite Egyptian and the Semitic Ass}rian had never 
attained 

Again in the darkness of the Middle Ages, we find the tradi¬ 
tions of fiee thought and political libeity shclteied fiotn the des¬ 
potism of kings and pnests m the great cities which foimed 
tiading and manufactunng centies in Flandeis, Germany and 
Italy and when, by the discovciy of the manner’s compass, the 
ocean was conquered, as the sea had been, the new and vast 
field opened to commerce levolutionued the social state of 
Europe, largely conti lbutcd to bring about the Renaissance 
and the Refoimation, and completely changed the current of 
histoty, throwing open the regions of Asia, Africa and America, 
peopled by the inert masses of unprogiessive races, to the 
energy and enterpuse of the Euiopcan nations, and virtually 
giving into their hands the Empire of the world 

A conspicuous example of the influence of a trade route 
in the history of a country may be seen in the case of Egypt, 
which, from its geographical position, was from the earliest ages 
the main channel of commerce and communication between 
the countries of Asia, Europe, and A fnca The'Red Sea was 
the route by which the produce of the looms and mines of 
China and India reached the dwellers m Mediterranean cities, 
front a time long before King Solomon built his ships at Ezton- 
geber to the days when the Venetian and Genoese mei chant 
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princes carried on trade in the bazaars of Cairo and Alexandria 
under the patronage of the “ Grand Soldan " Once the greatest 
monarchy in the known world, Egypt still remained a wealthy 
and populous country under the successive domination of 
Persian satraps, Gtcek kings *knd Roman procurators After 
its conquest by the Arab followers of Muhammad, it soon 
became a powerful independent Musalman kingdom, and at 
the time of the Crusades its sovereigns held sway over large 
tracts of Asia and Africa 

The monkish histouans of the Middle Ages identified 
“ Misr al K&lma—” “the Victorious City—” whose pioud title 
European custom has rfow converted into Cairo, with the 
Babylon the Gieat of the Apocalypse At the end of the 
thirteenth century the obstinate valour of its Mameluke masters 
lepelled the invincible aims of the all-conquetmg Timour from 
the frontiers of Egypt, and it was the only Musalman monarchy 
of the East which escaped submersion under the waves of the 
Tartar deluge 

Just a century later, the long sea route round the Cape of 
Good Hope was discoveied by the Portuguese explorers , and the 
trade of China and India was diverted to Europe by the newly- 
found ocean highway Egypt at once sunk into a state of 
poveity and obscurity For the thiee centunes following, her 
name is obliterated from history, nor do we hear more of her 
till the attention of the woild is again called to her by the bold 
enterprise of Napoleon Buonaparte on her shores in 1798 The 
opening of the Suez Canal has again restored the ancient path of 
commeice between West and East, and Egypt will now rapidly 
recover her former wealth and piospeuty, and, under a stiong 
and energetic government, might safely be predicted to recover 
her foimer commanding political position Of course, this 
striking change in the condition of Egypt, though it coincides 
with the deprivation and restoration of commeice, cannot 
be entirely attributed to this sole cause Just as the actions 
of individual men can seldom be referted to a single motive, 
but rather depend on a vauety of simultaneous and often 
contradictory passions and inclinations, so most political 
effects arc pioduccd by a great variety of causes acting and 
re-acting upon each other, the analysis of which presents almost 
insuperable difficulties to the conscientious and impartial 
historian Thus, in the piesent instance, the Ottoman conquest, 
the consequent Turkish domination, and the general decay 
of the Sultan’s power and system of administration are all 
factors in the decline of Egypt during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centimes, while the introduction of the 
European system of discipline into the Army, the pcisonal 
chaiacter of Muhammad Ah Pasha, the English occupation, 
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and other circumstances as well, may all be taken as concurient 
causes of the revival of national prospeiity* 

Histoiy is not an exact science, and the well-meant measures 
of clever politicians for the refoim of abuses, the encouragement 
of commerce and manufactures, ahd the aggrandisement of na¬ 
tional power and influence have often miscarried, or have even 
been attended by results diametncally opposite to those intended 
and hoped foi because no latitude has been allowed for the 
operation of subsidiary causes, whose unsuspected influences he 
hidden beneath the suiface of the stieam of cuirent events, and 
which may, perhaps, only be discovered and dissected in after 
ages by the reseaich of the diligent hfstonan 
The ancients seem little to have suspected the influence 
exercised by the couise of commerce on the history of the 
nations , and even at the present day the existence of this 
influence, as subtle as it is immense, often passes unsuspected 
It was the foundation of the long and strenuous rivalry between 
England and France during the whole of the eighteenth centuiy, 
which was ostensibly caused by the support given by Louis the 
Fourteenth to the cl urns of the catholic James the Second 
and his son to the English throne and it is now the real reason 
of the similar rivalry between England and Russia in the East, 
which our politicians are accustomed to refer to the solicitude of 
the English nation for the preservation of the integnty of the 
Turkish Empire, or of the independence of Bulgaua, or any 
other convenient motive We itny sum up tins branch of our 
subject by quoting the saying of an ingenious writer, that “ all 
modern wars aic wars for a market,” 

But we ha\c outstripped our subject by some four or five 
thousand years, and must return to the company of the civilized 
communities of Egyptians and Chaldeans on the banks of the 
Isi ile and the Euphiates These two nations seem to have 
been of kindred lace, and we now call them ‘‘Cushites,’ 
fiom Cush, whose name is given as the son of Ham and 
the ancestor of Nitniod in the tenth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis From their pnysical chaiactcustics and appearance, 
as depicted on their monuments, however, we should conclude 
them to be of Caucasian race, and their early adaptability to a 
state of civilization would also bear out tins inference The 
type of the race may be seen to-day in the Copt of Egypt, 
whose blood has not been mingled, like that of the rest of 
the Egyptian population, with the Semitic strain of the Arab 
conquerors , in the Nubian and ^.byssiman, and xn the Beibers, 
the modern representatives of the Numidians and Mauritanians 
of Hie North of Afuca. Some of the»physical charactenstics 
of the race are a copper colour, stiaight features, and silky han , 
and they can still be traced all along the sea coast of Northern 
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and Fasfcrn Afiica and Arabia, and the shores of the Petstan 
Gulf When vvc fiist discern them in the dawn of histoiy, 
they have already attuned to as high a state of matcual civili¬ 
sation as was then possible to tljem, while aiound them we see 
other inces who arc still barbauans, or m the transition state 
between barbatism and civilization 

I lie Semitic laces, nomadic and pastoral, occupied the deserts 
of Arabia and the sea coasts of Syna and Palestine, and spread 
themselves northwuds to the Euphrates , while the Aiyamace, 
the piogenitorof the Fmopcan nations descended,prob ibly , fiom 
the regions of the Caucasus, or the highlands of Ccntial Asia, 
filling Persia and Asia Minor and streaming westwards into 
Fuiopc, and anolho branch of it finds its way through 
\fganistan into India, duving b foie it the Turanian rices 
which already occupied that Pen in ula, into the extreme south 
Of the great Tuiaman ot Mongolian race, which then inhabited, 
and still inhabits, all Isistcrn and South-eastern Asia, wc 
see nothing in the dawn of luxury Their physiognomy and 
languigc proclaim them to he totally distinct from either the 
Japhetic, the Semitic or the Ilamitic race, and there is no 
mention of them 01 allusion to them in the tenth chaptei of the 
book of Genesis, an omission probably to be explainer! by their 
lcmotr ness, and the absence of communication between them and 
the n itions of Western Asia , though some exploius of antiquity 
believe that the earliest founders of the Babylonian empne, or 
kingdom, ivtie of Tuiaman lace 

Ihese great laces of mankind, cosily distinguishable by 
sttongly-markcd moral and physical chaiactenstics, appear to 
us to have been, at the dawn of the histoiy, as different from 
each othei as the)’’ now are, after the lapse of tluee thousand 
yens Wc see the Ai)an, the Semitic and the Negro races 
to-day as we see them depicted m Giccian sculpture, in 
Assyrian bas iclitfs, in the paintings on Egyptian palace-walls 
All the conquests, migrations and intermingling of laces that 
have gone cm without intermission fiom that tunc to this, have 
produced but a paitial effect along the geographical lines of 
contact of the laces The type of the miss remains unalteicd, 
Wc have no data for ascertaining how and when these widely- 
differing types of mankind diverged fiom the parent stem of 
a common ancestor They have not altered during the thice 
thousand past \ cars of authentic history, yet we know that 
they arc capable* of modification, and we sec them modified by 
climate, mlcr-breedmg and social customs 

We see the influence of climate in the difference m com¬ 
plexion and charactei of the Aiyans in Scandinavia fiom those 
in the valley of the Ganges , and in a less degiee between the 
inhabitants of the Noithein and Southern countues of huiope. 

C) 5 s>„ 
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We sec that the climate of North America and of Australia 
tends, m a very few generations, to produce a new variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon type * 

An instance of the modification of racial features by inter¬ 
breeding may be seen in the physical type of the Ottoman Turks 
In the first three hundred years of their sojourn in Europe, their 
harems were continually recruited with captive women of Aryan 
race, and the constant infusion of Caucasian blood has complete¬ 
ly obliterated the 41 native ugliness of their Tartar ancestiy” 
But a crucial example of the intermingling of races is to be seen 
m Persia Originally inhabited by ai^ Aryan people, the pure- 
blooded descendants of whom m ly still be seen in the Parsis 
of India, the country and population has been successively 
swamped by a Semitic and a Mongolian immigration , the first 
time by the Arabs, in their zeal for the propagation of the faith 
of the Prophet Muhammad , the second time by the Tartar hordes 
of Changiz Khan Three of the great distinct races of man¬ 
kind are here mingled together , and the special race charac¬ 
teristics of all three may be traced in the modern Persians 

The effect of religious and social habits in modifying 
character is obvious, and may be seen to advantage in India or 
Cential Asia, where the polygamous Musaiman dwells together 
with the polyandrous or monogamous Pagan, or Buddhist, of 
the same race 

From these observations we perceive that the type of a 
race is vai table , yet the bulk of the various races have preserved 
the type unaltered since history began to be written upon the 
earth Wef must conclude, then, that, if all the races of man¬ 
kind are sprung from one common progenitor, an incalculable 
period of time mnst have elapsed to have permitted such a 
wide and general variation from the one original type, and 
that the extravagant chronologies of the Chinese and Hindus, 
who carry back their historical eras to hundreds of thousands 
of years, are not so very incredible after all 

Looking back along the path of history we can also perceive 
tbat.there has been a continued current of human progress, from 
what the Greeks called the Heroic Age to our own time-—pro¬ 
gress in knowledge, arts, sciences and ethics—a current often 
impeded, sometimes checked altogether for a time, but always 
resuming its flow, and moving faster and faster with the fleeting 
centuries 4 so that we see more progress made in knowledge of 
all kinds now within the last fifty years, than w&s made m the 
five hundred years from the time when Herodotus, the Father 
of History, first put pen to papyrus, to the Golden Age of 
Roman literature under Augustus, when the history of nattons 
seemed to be finally and fittingly ended m the universal domi¬ 
nion of Rome. 
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And this progress has been the exclusive appanage and 
heritage of one of the great races of mankind The Aryan 
r ice, though it does not seem to have been the first to attain to 
material civilization, is the only one that has continued to 
progress to the end The Mongolian Chinese were probably 
as highly civilized three hundred years ago as they are to-day , 
while the Greek nation was only beginning to open its eyes 
on the barbarism in which it lay, But to-day the civilization 
of the Chinese seems barbarism to the heirs of the Greeks, 
The Semitic Phoenicians invented the alphabet, and carried on 
sea-borne commerce with distant lands But when Tyie and 
Carthage were crushed by fhc military might of Assyria and 
Rome, they left no successors to carry on their work 

The Semitic Arab passed from the black camef-hair tents of 
Yemen to the pillared arcades of Coidova and the marble halls 
of the Alhambra But look at his descendant to-day, m Egypt 
and Morocco—a sordid and slothful bigot, who has lost both 
the native virtues of the land of his birth, and the acquired arts 
of the land of his adoption The Semite and the Mongolian 
have had their day and their time of sway, and they have done 
great deeds , but they have accomplished nothing m the cause 
of humanity Had they alone ruled the destinies of mankind, 
the life of the human race would have to day been as stagnant 
as the life of Chin 1, the caith would have been as sterile as 
the caith of a province of the Turkish Empire The Japhetic 
race is the only one that has signalized the triumph of mind 
over matter, has striven to master the seciets and the forces 
of Nature, and has pressed the search for truth from discovery 
to discovery, and from conquest to conquest, till its nations 
have become the masters of the world again to-day, as their 
exemplais and prototypes, the Greeks and Romans, were two 
thousands year*- ago 

This supremacy is greatly due to their application of science 
and art to military affairs foi though there have been great 
nations of warriors among the Semitic and Mongolian races, 
the scientific soldier is the product of Aryan civilization 
only Strategy, tactics, and the principles of military or¬ 
ganization were thoroughly understood and practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greek soldiers from Babylonia to the shores of the Euxine, 
in the face of the might of the whole Persian Empire, was an 
epitome of the Iongi successive series of triumphs of a handful of 
disciplined European wairiorsovgr Asiatic and African hordes 
It was superiority in the art of war that planted Grecian 
dynasties in Syria and Egypt, and made Rome the mistress 
of the East as well as of the West, that, in our own day, has 
given India to England, and the Caucasus and Central Asia 
VOL nciii] • 18 
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to Russia and it *is inferiority in the art of war that neu¬ 
tralizes the enormous numerical preponderance of the Mon¬ 
golian race, and prevents the Empire of China from taking 
a place among the Great Powers of the world piopot tionate 
to its resources and its pretensions 

This pre-eminence of the Aryan proceeds, no doubt, from 
the inheuted qualities of early ancestors In intellect and 
mental power he stands decidedly above the Semitic, and 
pre-eminently above the Mongolian race But a detailed inves¬ 
tigation of race-charactcristics, though it would throw many 
valuable side-lights upon the history of the human race, would 
be far too extensive a digression fftr us to enter upon here 
We will content ourselves with quoting the pithy saying of 
the Arab historian Muhammad-al Damiri, which happily epi¬ 
tomizes the characteristic distinction between the three great 
races of mankind ‘Wisdom,” he says, “ hath alighted upon 
three things on the biains of the European*- (F«irang) f on the 
hands of the Chinamen, and on the tongues of the Arabs” 

The ethnological distinction between the progressive Aryan 
face on the one hand, and the unpiogressive Semitic and 
Turanian laces on the other, almost coincides with the geo- 
gtaphical distinctions of European and Asiatic or of Wc'-t- 
ern and Orient il nations This distinction and opposition 
appears from the earliest times, and pervades all history We 
see it in the hatred of the Israelite for the “ uncircumcised ” 
Philistine, and in the Grecian expedition against Troy, in 
the endless succession of wars waged between Greek and 
Persian, Ciesai and Sassamdc, Ciusadcr and Saiacen, Turk 
and Russian , and it still tioublcs the world in the Eastern 
Question of our own day Yet the distinction is not purely 
an ethnological one, for the Persians who followed Xerxes to 
the invasion of Gicece wcic themselves Aryans, and the 
Hindus, over whom the English rule to-day m the valley of 
the Ganges, are of pure Aryan extraction On the other hand, 
the Japanese, though of Mongolian race, have recently proved 
themselves capable of assimilating an advanced civilization, 
m complete contiast to the Chinese, by whom the same ste¬ 
reotyped type of political and social organization maintained 
for centuries, is still maintained without an attempt at al¬ 
teration. 

Nor can the distinction be referred to difference of religion , 
for wc find the European and Asiatic equally opposed, what¬ 
ever religion they profess The antagonism between Christi¬ 
anity and Islam has certainly greatly strengthened the anti¬ 
pathy between the Oriental and the European but no such 
bond of discord existed in the days of Marathon and Cunaxa 

Nor is the distinction political either, for we see the 
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Russians, who two centuries ago were reckoned an Oriental 
people by both Turks and Christians, assuming the garb and 
habits of the civilized West, at the command of a despotism of 
the Oriental type, under which the nation, now grown to be one 
of the five Great Powers of Eurqpe, and one of the arbiters 
of the destinies of the civilized world, still groans 

Contentment (which we call apathy), submissiveness (which 
we call slavishness), and the denial of the equality of woman 
with man, and her relegation to an inferior position, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the nations whom wc collec¬ 
tively call Orientals, without attaching to the term any parti¬ 
cular ethnographical or geographical idea The distinction 
exists, but its definition puzzles the science of histoiy 
When the Tuiks were pushing their caieer of conquest 
to the westward, they onentalized the land behind them 
Servia, Rouinama, Montenegro, Greece are half-oriental to 
this day But they are, now tint the presence of the Turk 
has been withdrawn, fast becoming civilized and European, 
and they will soon be like Hungary, in which a ruined mosque 
in the towns here and there is the only memento of an Ori¬ 
ental domination that lasted for two hundred years 

The English in India, the Fiench in Algiers, and the Rus¬ 
sians in Central Asia have all mtr iduccd the material and 
moi d elements of Western civilization but, were a political 
revolution to overthrow their power tomorrow, within a year 
thete would not remain a trace of their rule , and the peoples 
of those countiies would have settled down again to the 
dieamless sleep of the changeless East 

When the curtain fiistnses on the stage of history, we 
find it aheady occupied by manv and great nations How 
these nations arose we have no certain means of knowing 
Their own lecoids geneially trace their 01 igm to some single 
•individual, a mythical and geneially a half-divine personage 
Theougmof the nation was, doubtless, the family, which first 
expanded into a tribe, and then into a natioq We have a 
cardinal instance of this national growth in the earliest written 
history that has come down to us, the History of the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel Theie we find the Patuaich, Abraham, the 
father of two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, from the former of 
whom the Ishmaelite, 01 Arab, nation proceeds Isaac has 
two sons, Esau and Jacob from the former springs the Edo¬ 
mite, or Idumean, nation , from the latter the children of 
Israel Of his twelve sons each one becomes the ptogemtor 
of a tribe called after his name, and the coalition of these 
twelve tribes forms the Israehtish nation We see this nation 
first in a nomadic state, leading a pastoral life, like the Ar&b 
tribes m the same localities at the present day It returns 
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by a migration to tfce ancient seats of Its forefathers, falls on, 
and expels, or subdues, a settled population more civilized than 
itself, and settles down in their place The disasters arising 
from the want of a central authority among the tribes induce 
it to elect a king, and it soon submits to an hereditary dynasty 
It makes considerable progiess in civilization, till its indepen¬ 
dent existence is swallowed up m that of a neighbouring great 
military Empire We have here a typical instance of the 
expansion of a family into fiist a tribal, and then a national or¬ 
ganization, the change from a pastoral to a civilized state, and 
the substitution of legal for patriarchal grvemment Some sim¬ 
ilar process must have attended thogiowth of all nations The 
absolute power of the patriarch over his family was transferred 
to the king.ovcr his subjects, and hence the absolute character 
of all Oriental monarchy, which has unfortunately, m moie mod¬ 
em times, been ‘•anctioncd by the theocratic spmt of the religion 
of Islam “ All power is given by God theicfore the power of 
the King is a gift fiom God theicfore rebellion against the 
King is lebellion against God ” 

This is the theoty of Divine Right, which was also the bug¬ 
bear of Christendom not so very long ago , and it is a striking 
proof of the reality of progress to which we alluded above, 
that less than two hundred yeais ago this doctrine was held in 
all good faith and sincerity by many educated Englishmen 
In later times we have many instances of the evolution of 
nations in history Some have arisen, like the Romans, from 
a chance confedeiation of outlaws and ftee-booters ftom other 
nations The Cossacks furnish a simihr modem example, the 
name Kazak signifying robber in Turkish, and the original 
bearers of the appellation being Russian, Polish, and 1 artar 
refugees from justice or oppression who found an asylum and 
an Alsatia m the waste and debateable lands lying between 
the frontiers of Christendom and Islam 
The ongin of the German nation is lost in the mists of 
antiquity , but its offshoot, our own English nation, can easily 
be tiaced through all the stages of its growth, by the successive 
amalgamation of different nations The predatory Teutonic 
tribes which oven an Biitam m the fifth and sixth centuries of 
our era, were mingled with succeeding bands of Scandi¬ 
navian invaders and finally the Normans from France furnish¬ 
ed the anstociacy and the military caste of the national trium¬ 
virate Most of the nations of modem ^Europe similarly 
are composed of an amalgam of the Northern barbarians, 
Goths, Huns, and Lombards, *who overran the piovmces of the 
Roman Empire, with the original ciyihzed inhabitants The 
Russian nation took its rise, in the ninth century of our era, 
from the conquest of the Sclavonian tribes inhabiting Novogo*» 
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rod and the adjacent tei ritory by a band of Scandinavian sea- 
rovers, an event analogous to the conquest of the English by the 
Normans two centuries later and the earliest form of the Latin¬ 
ized appellation *' Russian " is found in the Finnish “ Ruotsi,** 
which appears to be a corruption of the first syllable of some 
such woid as rothsmenn or rothskarlar, sea-farers, or sea-rovers 
A striking instance of the growth of a nation in more 
modem times may be observed in the Sikhs, a peculiar people, 
who took their use fiom a leligious sect, founded three him* 
died years ago in the province of the Punjab by a Hindu 
ascetic named Nanak, who aspired to the rd/e of a religious 
reformer Peisecution convjeitcd the sectancs into fanatical 
warriors , they giew into a nation, and their swords carved out 
a kingdom They arc now a sepaiate nation, witl\ a distinct 
physical appealance, dress, and dialect from those of the people 
around them, though they have already lost their political 
independence 

By the operation of one of the unwritten laws of history, 
the rapidity of their national growth has found its* counterpart 
in decay, and the speedy rise of a political power generally 
involves as sudden a downfall The nations which are the 
slowest in inatunng their power enjoy the possession of it the 
longest 

The migration of nations has exercised a gicat influence on 
history One of the earliest historical facts rccotded by Hero¬ 
dotus is the invasion of Asia Minor by hordes of Scythians 
fiom the unknown icgions of the Noith, and the allusions m 
the thirty-eighth and following chapteis of the Book of the 
Piophet Ezekiel piobably refer to the same event 

Fiom the earliest ages of lnstoiy, successive waves, or migra¬ 
tions have proceeded at mteivals from the legions of the North 
and East of Asia, spread themselves over the rest of the Conti¬ 
nent, and penetiated into Europe 

The great movement which, four hundred yeais after the 
commencement of the Christian era, precipitated the Northern 
nations of Europe upon the Roman Empire m such masses as 
to overwhelm and overiun it, probably leceived its fust 
impetus fiom this quartet , for, in the wake of the Goths and 
Vandals, we find the Mongolian nation of the Huns crossing 
Europe from East to West, and the remnant of them finally 
settling in Hungary About the same time the Avars, or Kha- 
zars, whose name still survives in the appellation of an insig¬ 
nificant tube on 'the shores of the Caspian, appear on the 
fiontiers of the Eastern Roman Empite, pushed on by the 
pressure of the Tuiks, who came fiom the very confines of 
China, and now make their first appearance on the stage of 
history. 
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After this eruption, the human volcano remains quiescent 
for seven hundred years , then it bursts into lenewed acti¬ 
vity, and for the space of two centuries pouis forth streams 
of warlike migrations of Tartars and Mongols* under Changiz 
Khan and his successors, and* Timur, which flood all Western 
Asia and oveiflow into Eastern Europe , and the succeeding 
ripple of the human wave cauies the Ottoman Tuiks up to 
the walls of Vienna China still remains a teeming magazine 
of millions of mankind, and it is quite possible that the world 
may again, one day, see the phenomena of these general 
inigiations recuinng in the repetitions of lustoiy 

The great Semitic migration of the seventh century after 
Christ is altnbuted by us to the influence of the mission of 
Muhammadr, but it is equally probable that the success of his 
prophetical mission was a consequence of a great national 
upheaval, altcady begun, for which the new faith supplied 
a watchword and a rallying point In Africa wc see national 
migrations pccuirmg at the present time One tribe or 
nation moves and sets all the tubes around it moving also, 
and the gathering mass rolls otnvaid sweeping everything 
before it, till it is anested by the fnc-arms of European col¬ 
onists, or by the sea The most familiar instance is the Zulu 
migration under Chaka at the beginning of the present century, 
which set all the tribes moving along the fiontiei of the Cape 
Colony and completely changed the political condition of South 
Africa 

Among civilized and settled nations colouration takes the 
place of migration and satisfies the inexorable need of national 
expansion The Giecks colonized Italy and Asia Minor the 
Romans colonized the world, the Spmiards and Poituguese 
colonized South America , and the English have colonized 
North America and Austialia The growing nation of the 
Russians, unable to find a sufficient outlet by sea, overflows 
into the neighbouring countries of Cential Asia, and seeks 
free access to the Mediterranean 

In noticing the origin of the Sikhs, the conversion of a* 
religious sect into a sepaiate nation naluially leads us to the 
examination of the influence of teligion on the history of the 
nations Religion has ever had a powerful effect in binding 
together the units of national life and in prescribing social 
customs and obsei vances With most nations religion is the 
foundation of their social system, and, weic it abrogated, society 
would dissolve, and would have to be le-constructcd on a new 
basis. In Muhammadan countues the political as well as the 
spcial system is based upon teligion ** Al Mulk wa ad' Din 
Tawimdn/' says the Arabic provub, “ The btatc and the 
Faith ate Twins," 
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The Israelites stand out prominently among all the peoples 
of antiquity as a nation whose whole career and chaiacter was 
ptofoundly affected by the sublime monotheism of their 
nation il creed* It foiced them into a rigid and persistent 
opposition to the surioundmg Pagan nations, # and committed 
them, at length, to a frintic and hopeless contest with the over¬ 
whelming might of Imperial Rome, which naturally and in¬ 
evitably ended in the political existence of the Jewish nation 
being extinguished for ever But their religion had already 
placed the stamp of election upon them , and their faithful 
adherence to it lias been the chief factor m the preservation of 
the national identity for so piny centuues 

A striking instance of similar causes producing similar results 
may be seen m the Pat sis of India, Aryans and Fire-wor- 
sluppers, who abandoned their shrines and homes on the con¬ 
quest of Persia by the Musalman Arabs rather than renounce 
their religion Like the Jews, they have remained perfectly 
distinct among surioundmg alien populations , and, like the 
Jews, their pastoral and agricultural habits have been ex¬ 
changed, under the stress of circumstances, for the pursuits of 
commerce and finance 

Religion had as overwhelming an influence upon the for¬ 
tune of the Arab nation as it had upon that of their Jewish 
kindred fiom whom it was borrowed 

The Prophet Muhammad adopted the pure monotheism, and 
the Divine Law which had already proved so congenial to the 
Semitic mind, as the basis of his new revelation and the 
spectacle was again seen of a horde of desert warriors attack¬ 
ing and subduing, 111 the name of religion, a less warlike and 
more civilized people Within a hundied years from the death 
of their Prophet, the Arabs had founded an empne teaching 
from the mouths of the Volga to the sources of the Nile, and 
from the banki of the Oxus and the Indus to those of the 
Ebio and the Tagus Gibbon and other writers have amused 
themselves by speculating on what might have been our desti¬ 
nies, had the Saracens not been checked in their career of con¬ 
quest by Charles Martel on the plains of Tours, or the Turks 
been turned back by John Sobieski from the ramparts of 
Vienna 

But no Aryan people would ever have been induced, or forced, 
to adopt the faith of Islam, utterly uncongenial as it is to their 
character and habits The few isolated exceptions in which 
Sclavonian, Bourtiaks and Illyrian Albanians have been led, 
under stress of circumstances, t« adopt the Musalman faith, g 6 
to prove the rule Along with their profession of Islam, they 
continue to hold man/ of their Christian superstitions, such 
as Saiut-worship, and prayers for the dead 
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The Semitic race is the only race of mankind, it would seem, 
which can conceive and adhere to a strict monotheistic form of 
belief The Turanian races, which have embraced Islam, have 
also introduced into it the invocation of Saints *md the perfor¬ 
mance of ceiemomes at their tombs “ The anthropomorphous 
Aryan 19 a borh man worshfpper if he does not worship 
deified men, he will worship gods incarnate in the shape of 
man " The Arj an Persians who were unable to emigrate, and 
were forced to cmbiace Islam by their Arab conquerors, have 
become the heretics of the Muhammadan world , honouring m 
All, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, a perfect type 
of humanity. 

The influence of the Musahnan 1 faith, though it bore the 
Arab nation so triumphantly to fame and power, has even¬ 
tually proved fatal to whatcvei peoples have professed it 
For the acceptance of a code of laws of Divine origin implies 
the perfection of the code , and what is perfected cannot be 
amended 

Progress is only possible up to a certain point in Islam 
beyond that it is impious Hence, though the Fetish-wor- 
shipping negro of Central Africa is moially and socially 
elevated by conversion to Islam, it is much bettei for the future 
of his race that he should not be so converted He can be 
raised out of Fetishism , but he can never be raised out of 
Islamism Progiess is impossible to the Musalman as long a» 
he remains under his own code, it becomes possible only 
when his Sacred Law is thrust from the judgment seat, and 
replaced by more elastic codes, better suited to the needs of 
human pi ogress We see to-day the stagnant civilization of 
the Muhammadan wot Id crumbling away and disintegrating 
under the presence of the strongei and more vigoious civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe, which admits no limits to its growth, and 
permits no obstacle to check its progress 

The religion of the Ancient Greeks was originally Nature- 
worship under human forms, which harmonized well with the 
aitistic and poetical character of their nation In the early 
stages of their civilization, both they and the Romans weie 
much influenced by religion, and had the common habit of 
referring natural accidents to supernatural causes Thus we 
read m Roman History that, when the Latin Pnetor, Lucius 
Annius, spoke with contempt of Jupiter in the Roman Senate- 
house, and, as he went out, fell down a flight of steep steps and 
lay lifeless at the bottom, his death was attributed to the 
vengeance of the outraged Deity But this natural religion 
had already been undermined by the stealthy advances of 
philosophy before it was overthrown by the open attacks of 
Christianity, which was by degrees adop ted by all the nations 
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which came within the Influence of the I$.oman pale of civiliza¬ 
tion This last, purest and simplest of all religions, had not 
long run its course before it was invested, by the irony of fate, 
with the mysteries of an intricate dogma, and overloaded with 
the ceremonies of a most elaborate ritual 

The spiritual tyranny of the Roman hierarchy took the 
place of the temporal absolutism of the Roman Empire In 
fact, “ the Papacy was the ghost of the defunct Roman Empire, 
sitting upon the grave thereof,’* and enthroned upon its ruins 
Saceidotalism, combined with Feudalism, to oppress the heart 
and brain of Europe throughout the centuries that have been 
appropriately termed “ ttye Dark Ages ” “The Piiests,” says 
the Turkish chronicler, Haji Khalifa, writing in the sixteenth 
century, “ have shackled these fools, and, by their aitifices, have 
brought under their power all the Christians, both small and 
great ” 

But in the Middle Ages the reformation assisted the nations 
to shake off the incubus of priestly authority, whicn, with one 
or two exceptions, so rare as only to serve to prove the mle, 
had always been exerted m the interests of ignorance and 
despotism , and at the present day the forms of religion have 
ceased to exercise any preponderating influence on our history 
At one time lehgion arrayed the West against the East, 
stared all Europe with zeal for the Holy War, and twelve times 
carried successive hosts of Crusaders into Asia and Africa At 
another time it lighted the flames of civil war, and for two 
hundred years made Europe the theatre of strife between 
Catholic and Protestant It was for long the principal factor 
in politics , and the question whether a Mediterranean island 
fortress should hoist the banner of the Crescent or of the Cross 
upon its towers, or whether the succession to a Eutopean 
crown should devolve upon a Catholic or a Protestant, stirred 
the sympathy, and engaged the energy, of the whole civilized 
world 

When we reflect on the rancorous enmity of the professors 
of rival creeds, the horrors of religious persecutions, and the 
barbanties which, as the American historian Piescott observes 
stain religious wars above all others, we cannot regret that the 
cause of religion has ceased to exert its former influence m 
the councils of civilized nations 

It is through the medium of religion also that individual 
influence on the history of mankind has found its most power¬ 
ful form of expression 

The influence of prophets aftd religious teachers like Christ, 
Muhammad, and Buddha, has moulded the faiths and the lives 
of millions of generations yet unborn It is noteworthy that 
these gieat founders of new religions have all arisen among 
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the peoples which we term Oriental and, on a hasty survey, the 
influence of the individual might appear paramount in Oriental 
history, where the great names of Cyrus, Saladin, Changhu 
Khan, Tunur and Nadir Shall tower above a‘dead-level of 
cointemporaneous mediocuty, like a lofty and sohtaiy obelisk 
in the midst of a vacant plain , while the great men of the 
Western nations, suriounded and supported by their compeers, 
may be compared to the cupola surmounting and adorning a 
stately building This difference is, doubtless, due to the 
different political conditions of Oriental and European nations , 
for it seldom happens that thcie occurs in the political state of 
the latter a conjunction favourab { e tf> the rise of a Caesar or a 
Napoleon 

Yet the genius of the individual, more diffused and more 
general in the West, is there seen to cxei t a greater effect on 
the current of events and on the life of nations than it does in 
the inert and unptogiessive East 

The influence of individuals on the history of the woild 
has been enormous as religious, teacheis, as warriois and 
conquerors, as statesmen, and as mvcntois In the old style 
of teaching history, the individual was given rather undue 
prominence, and its pages contained little beyond the recoid 
of the deeds of heroes, and the utterances of lawgivers 
Later it was recognized that the conjunction of the Hour 
and the Man is required for the making of history Many a 
prophet arose in the East before and after the Piophet Muham¬ 
mad, and they have found thousands of disciples to fight and 
die in their cause , but they fought and died in vain 

Many a successful captain may have shaied the ambition 
and genius of Napoleon but he did not happen to live in 
the days of the French Revolution How little individual 
genius and resolution can effect when their aims run counter 
to the current of events, may be seen in the results of the 
policy of statesmen like ftichehcu, and of the achievements 
of soldiers like Charles the Twelfth All the lasting monuments 
of history are elected by men who have watched the current 
and have directed their course accordingly It is a moot 
question, whether too much stress is not laid on the influence 
of individuals even in modern views of histoiy We are apt 
to think of such men as Bismarck and Cavour as master-minds 
compelling events to become subservient to their political 
ideas But their greatness really consists in divining the signs 
of the times, and in recognizing the requirements of the 
political situation If the heaitf of the great German nation 
had, not been set on unity, Bismarck’s specific of blood and 
iron would have been of no avail Cavour’s policy followed, 
but did not lead, the fortunes of Garibaldi, 
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Yet nations are but aggregates of individuals, and national 
character is the sum of individual characters When the 
humblest individual seeks the truth and holds fast that which 
is right, he "plays a worthy part, however infinitesimal, on the 
stage of the world’s history. , 

As the German poet sings —* 

“ Drum halte fest die Wahre, verfechte bios das Recht, 

Und dann bist du euj Kdnig,-und warest du auch em Knecht < n 
From the earliest times of history, the piactice has obtained 
of dividing its record into epochs, or etas, usually hinging on 
some great or noteworthy events, which like mile-stones, serve 
to mark the distances alopg the road of human progress But, 
as these landmarks owe their prominence much more to 
imagination than to fact, they often serve only +o confuse the 
mind of the historical student, and to divert his attention from 
the tiue course of history, by fixing it on arbitral y starting 
points For instance, the establishment of the Muhammadan 
Era of the Hegua or Flight of the Piophct Muhammad from 
Mecca, is largely responsible for the ignorance of, and 
contempt for, all history prior to that era, which characterizes 
Musalman nations They have actually no chronology before 
their year i AH, which corresponds to 622 A D History 
exists for them only from that time forward 

We make the birth of our Lord the most conspicuous land 
mark in histoiy, though, at the time, it passed unnoticed and 
unrecorded , nor did it have any effect upon the history of 
the world till three centuries later Consequently, in our minds, 
the centuries before Christ and after Christ are sharply divided 
from each other, as the Northern and Southern hemispheies 
are divided on the map by the imaginary line of the Equator, 
while 111 reality no such arbitrary barrier exists m time or 
space The French Republican leaders reckoned on the 
influence which these imaginary points of departuie exert 
upon the minds of men, when they made their futile attempt 
to ignore all previously existing etas, and to recommence 
history by making a fresh start from “ the fiist year of the 
French Republic, One and Indivisible ” 

In reviewing the course of history, we seem to recognize 
the presence of strong currents of human opinion or inclination, 
which colour its events, and give to each period, or each 
generation, a peculiar character of its own In the East, 
among the Senptic and Turanian peoples, these currents flow 
generally from a religions source, and are therefore more 
permanent and more continucfus Among the civilized nations 
of Europe they are more rapid in running their course, more 
shifting and more changeful At one time they tend to the 
substitution of the power of an absolute monarchy for that 
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of a feudal aristocracy # at another, to the limitation of the 
power of a monarchy by that of a democracy 

In the Middle Ages we see the lehgious idea governing 
politics, Fiench Huguenots looking to England, and German 
Lutherans to Sweden, as then political centre , while Catholic 
Poles peisecute Orthodox Russians, and the Greek Christians 
of Bosnia turn Turk to avoid being coerced into serving the 
Pope A century later, we find icligious antipathy surviv¬ 
ing only as a stalking horse for dynastic nvahies, and the 
strife of war and of diplomacy revolves round Royal marriages 
and intrigues , round the conflicting claims of the Houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg, or of Stuart and Brunswick And 
now, in our own time, it is no longer nval creeds, or family 
quarrels, that influence the course of history, but the sympathy 
of peoples connected by ties of blood and language, but 
divided by political differences 

All those of one race or nationality strive to coalesce all 
those of diverse descent struggle to disengage themselves from 
an uncongenial union The present age is the era of the 
nationalities In our own day we have seen all the sepaiate 
States of Italy united m one Italian Kingdom, and all the 
loosely-knit members of the Germanic Confederation re-uniting 
under the standard of a tenewed German Empire And now 
vve sec the great Sclavonic race agitated by a similar longing 
for political unity, which the Panslavists hope to see some day 
accomplished under the hegemony of Russia On the other 
hand, in the Austrian Empire we find the ill-assorted political 
congeries of nationalities all smuggling to get rid of their bond 
of union The Magyar can scarcely iep»ess his ill-concealed 
antipathy to his German comrade , the Czech is anxious to be 
separated from both, and the Southern Sclavomans look 
longingly towards Russia and their brethren in the Balkan 
Peninsula It is no rash prophecy to foretell that the next 
great European war will* shake the unstable edifice of 
Hapsburg rule to its foundations And, as the masses of the 
nations come, with the advance of democracy, to have more 
and more an active part in the management of political affairs, 
the national movement will spread in cvei-widening elides, 
Until, perhaps, eventually the political and ethnological divisions 
of the human race coincide In the words of the Arabic 
poet, Ibn al Farid, in his Tey’eeyat al Kubra — 

“Not in vain the Nation-sttmngs, , 

Nor by chance the cuirems flow , 

Error maxed, yet truih-chiected. 

To one certain end they go ’’ 
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A LTHOUGH we are not absolute Mark Tapleys, there is a 
tendency amongst most of us in India, as indeed there 
is in most places of exile, to make the best of tilings—to look 
upon the bright side of the picture, and to bring into strong 
relief the points in which India is better than the Old Country 
They are few enough, in all conscience, but we love to give 
them their full prominence For instance, we contrast our 
Indian cold weather—its bearable climate and its varied amuse¬ 
ments—with the English winter, its fogs and melting snow 
Even in the hot weather, when driving behind*a good pair of 
walers, we reflect upon the distance of a carnage and pair 
from the reach of a man of moderate means m England In 
short, we all have a tendency to make the most of the good the 
gods have given us, and try to minimize the hardship of our lot 
Those who have not that modicum of Maik Tapley’s philosophy 
m their composition, are unfitted for life m India They are 
soon invalided home, if they do not go to then last home in 
one of those Indian cemetries designed after the lntest hideous 
“Standard Plan ” of the Public Wotks Department and im¬ 
proved at each period of Quadrennial Repairs 

When we conic home, however, and the necessity for an 
enforced optimism ceases to exist, we begin, or some of us do, 
to think over all we have left behind , and, b mishing the 
thought that we have got to go back to it again, we begin to 
judge the land we have quitted more sobeily and critically, and 
to see things as they are, and not as we have persuaded our¬ 
selves to imagine them to be 

Basking in an English summer sunshine without an off 
chance of sunstroke , eating and drinking heartily without 
speculation as to the effect on our liver (to say nothing of a 
latent dread of cholera^, taking our walks abroad without the 
chance of meeting either a snake or a baboo of the latest 
young India cult, all these things tend to fiee our spuit and to 
enable us to see things Indian without the tinted glasses which 
are so necessary in this countiy, as well for the soul as for the 
body 

Scores of painters, both in words and in colour, have gnen us 
pictures of the Indian village The stately peepul tree and the 
temple, grey with the growth pf centuries, stand out in promi¬ 
nent relief The groups of huts, embedded in leaves and plants 
of many hues, help to make up the beauty of the landscape 
The tank, with its lotus flowers on the surface, and its no less 
graceful surroundings of maidens poising their water vessels on 
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their shapely heads, thp happy ploughman, following his yoke 
of oxerf,andthe aged men of the village, sitting m council 
under the sacred tree,—all these go to make up the Indian 
village landscape, as presented to us m the pages of the 
noveltst, who, perhaps, has never Jbeen inside an Indian village 
m his life , or, by the painter, who set up his easel at a distance 
charming for effect and not too near the subject of his picture. 

These pictures are not altogether misleading There are few 
prettier sights than a distant view of an Indian village on a 
bright cold weather morning But the view must be a distant 
one As you approach the place, the seamy side of the woof 
presents itself m ever increasing vividness 

The only Europeans who ever see the inside of an Indian 
village ate those whose business calls them there. When I say 
see the inside, I mean, see it with any opportunity of knowing 
what it is really like The globe trotting sportsman may pass 
through it on his way to the chase, the itinerant philanthropist 
may catch a glimpse of it ftom a railway carriage or through 
the half-open doors of a dak gari, or a palanquin (this limit to his 
vision does not prevent the latter from writing as though he 
knew all about it), but, I don’t think I am far astray in saying, 
that the only people who have any opportunity of studying 
the internal economy of a basti , or village, are the official, the 
planter, and the missionary 

I have mixed much with both planters and missionaries, 
and most of my social life in India has been spent amongst 
officials The missionary, in his zeal for his high calling, sees 
beauty in things and surroundings which are in themselves 
most unlovely , and it may be that the seamy side of an Indian 
village is lost to his gaze I venture to say, however, that few 
plantets, or officials, can be found who do not inwardly smile 
at the pictures drawn of Indian village life, whether by the 
novelist, of by the painter Thev cannot, at any rate, help 
contrasting the outward beauty of the picture with the hideous 
realities with which their woik makes them but too well 
acquainted 

Now the novelist who has done most to depict Indian 
village life, is Meadows Taylor , but he looks upon the romantic 
side of things His heroines are women of action , his village 
scenes are pastorals, I cannot recall one of lus pictured which 
sets forth the squalor, misery and unlovehness which are to be 
found tn almost every village that I have seen, and I have seen 
hundreds [[ italicise tn advisedly, for, from* a distant and 
cursory view, these defects do nof come obtrusively before one] 
Painters, from Val Prmsep down to the most humble aspirant 
for honours at the Simla or Calcutta *Art Exhibitions, have 
given Us countless views of Indian village scenery They have 
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naturally selected points of vantage frpm which to paint the 
most pleasing pictures There is no realistic school of *1 mlwn 
Art, either in wilting or in painting, which disserts a subject 
pleasing to thfe eye as a picture , and it is not desirable that 
Art should be used to lay bare deformities, which, fiom an 
aesthetic point of view, are best hidden From the nature of 
tiie subject then, we have but limited opportunities of seeing 
Indian villages as they are, and the lives led by those whose 
fate dooms them to dwell therein 

I am not unmindful of the gieat works of Sir William 
Hunter when I make this asseition , but his books are not 
within the teach of many, and, even if they were, they are 
written to serve a higher puipose than a mere sketch of villages 
and village life Word-pictuies of the most graceful kind are 
to be found all over his wntings , but they have to be sought 
for amongst weightier matter, to which they serve as beautiful 
illustrations Fven Sir Willi im Hunter, m his work on “Orissa,” 
although he gives us full statistics of ordinary villages, telling 
us what food the people eat, with what raiment they are clothed, 
and what wages they earn reserves his greatest masterpieces 
of description for the villages amongst the Hill Tribes, where 
he depicts scenes and customs known to but few even of those 
whose lives are spent in India He has these subjects worthy 
of his pen, and he has put fotth his wonderful powers of des¬ 
cription on them rather than on scenes more or less familiar to 
a great number of his leaders 

Notwithstanding all the brightness of colour with which an 
eastern sun can light up the foliage and costumes which go to 
make up the pictuie of an Indian village, there is, in the life 
of an Indian peasant, something veiy colourless and leaden- 
hued This may seem unaccountable , for the lives of people 
are more 01 le«;s influenced by their physical surroundings 
There is something contagious in # Nature which shows itself 
in those who come under her influence It might, thcicfoie, 
be expected that the life of an Indian peasant would have 
some of the brightness which pervades the landscape of the 
place in which lie dwells When, however, an Indian village 
is drawn, as it were, to scale, and not from the point of view 
of the picturesque, the picture Is not quite so bright, and we 
begin to understand that there are physical conditions which 
counteract the brightness and overcast the sky under which 
peasant life is spent 

I do not think I can better describe what I mean, than by 
giving a sketch of a village near which I was encamped last 
year 

It was on the Grand Tiunk Road, which runs fiom Delhi 
in the Fan jab to Fooiee, the seat of the great temple of 
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Juggernath In Orissa,* My camp was pitched a little outside the 
village , for a bold man would he be who, knowing what an 
Indian village is, should pitch his tent at any buta safe distance 
from the various sights and smells which would assail him 
were he to venture too near The village itself had nothing 
striking about it to distinguish it from the thousands of other 
villages scattered about Bengal If anything, the colouring 
was brighter, as it lay on the great pilgrim highway, and the 
dresses of those on the roadside, and by the village tank, were 
mote diversified and p’eturesque than one would see in an 
ordinary village, inhabited by one set of people 

I remember that the scene struck me as one that would give 
a vciy good idea of how pretty a village could be made to 
look—m a pilture Now, if an artist were to have set up his 
easel near the site of my camp, he would have had for his fore¬ 
ground a little sheet of water, more or less overgrown with 
vegetation and brightened by an odd lotus flower The setting 
sun on this would add to the beauty of the picture, and would 
light up a hut, buried m a mass of luxuriant foliage Two or 
three dusky figures and a sti ay patiah dog would add life to 
the scene This would be a foreground, and a very effective 
one, to a cluster of many shaped huts, built near the village 
tank, and overshadowed by a mighty peepul tree 

In the village which I am describing, the remains of an old 
saltpetre mound broke the monotonous flatness of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and, in a pjeture, would have given the idea 
of a bit of natuial rising giound, at the base of which the village 
had spiung up W 

The many-coloured garments of the women, the intense 
green of the foliage, and the%rey walls of the mud huts, would 
have given variety of colour, to add brightness to the landscape, 
and the entire scene would gjge an idea of an Eastern Auburn 
(moie especially to one who Imd been reading and swallowing 
the effusions of the latest itinerant philanthropist, whose views 
of India were strongly tinted by imagination, and whose de¬ 
ductions regarding things Indian were based upon preconceived 
ideas, to establish the truth of which he had made a hasty tour 
through India in the one dehgfrfful season of the year) 

I have tned to give an idea of what an Indian village looked 
like on a cold weather evening The cold weather, as we all 
know, is the halcyon time of the Indian year The sky is no 
longer as brass and the earth as non, as they are m the middle 
of the hot weather, nor is the ground a swamp beneath the 
feet, as it is during the rams It is the time of the harvest of 
the ^principal rice crop It is a time when, if at all, the heart 
of man should be made glad 

But gladness, as we understand the word, is a stranger to a 
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Bengalee villager. There is a fatalistic acquiescence in things 
as they are, if you like , but mirth br joy, such as we see in the 
most miserable parts of England, at some time or other, forms 
no part of hts daily life Let us examine more closely the 
scene m which that life is spent from the cradle to the grave 
We cannot do better than go through the details of the picture 
I have drawn above—to draw it as it weie to scale 
Leaving the camp, and walking for half a mile or so down 
the beautifully-metalled road, we come to the sheet of water 
which formed the foreground of the picture A sickening 
odour of decaying vegetable matter is the first warning of one’s 
nearness to it For that \vhich looked like a little sheet of 
sunlit water in the distance, turns out to be a depression of the 
soil, undrained, and coveted with stagnant water Into this 
refuse of every kind is thrown It is the uncoveied cloaca 
maxima of the village The hut which stands a little way 
from it, is what is known as the kalalt in Bengal It corre¬ 
sponds to the village inn in England Here, if anywheic, the 
leaden hue of peasant life comes prominently forwaid A 
village inn is generally a scene of more or less life and bright¬ 
ness in England , for, apait from the evil which may attend the 
sale of liquor, no one can deny that, of a summer evening, the 
village alehouse has a cheei ful aspect, the Bengal kalalt is quite 
the reveise It is part of my duty to inspect these places, and 
I well remember going up with my companion, the police 
officer, to the one which I am describing We had first to pick 
our way through a lot of filthy, rotting matter—the waste 
which had been thrown out anyhow after the country spirit 
had been distilled A number of black, broken earthen vessels 
lay scattcied about the ground, and, indeed, weie useful as 
stepping stones through the mire Oui appioach was not heaid, 
and we were able to stand for a few minutes at the door and 
look in without being seen Round one side of the mud-and- 
wattle walls of the hut were the three distilling vessels 
allowed by law, in full work The sickly smell of the boiling 
mass pervaded the whole place Three or four wretched- 
looking men were seated on the ground dunking their liquor 
out of earthen pipkins , but nog signs of revel or jnitth were 
theie * They drank in absolute sdence the weak nauseating 
stuff that takes the place in India of the beer of the English 
rustic 

An analysis of the liquor showed that, despite all that is 
said about the spread of diunkenness m India, the spirit sup¬ 
plied in public-houses licensed by Government contains a very 
slight proportion of alcohbl The appearance of those whom 
we saw drinking it did not suggest the idea that it was very 
exhilarating or muth inspiring We enquired about the 
VOL xcm] * 19 
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revellers, and were told that they were wayfarers, and that 
one of the company was standing drinks round to the rest 
Anything more unlike a social glass could hardly be imagined. 
It would be difficult to suppose even Mark Tapley himself 
jolly in the midst of surroundings so little calculated to raise 
the most buoyant nature 

1 don't think 1 am wrong !n saying that this is a fairly average 
description of any public house in Bengal during the day At 
night, I fear, the scene is more animated, but not in the direc¬ 
tion of being more cheerful It is more strictly businesslike , 
for the public-house, or that of ill-fame^ is generally the place 
where thieves assemble to plan their operations, or divide 
their spoil At any rate enquiry m the case of any organized 
crime is first directed to these institutions (It is one of the 
Indirect advantages of having liquor shops under police control, 
that these assemblies for the purpose of plotting curne are 
consequently attended with moie or less risk to the conspi¬ 
rators ) But by night or day there is no gladness attending 
even the revels of the Indian peasant A dull crooning of a 
song, more or less obscene, is sometimes heard, but laughter 
does not follow the efforts of the vocalist, nor does the song 
appear to be the outburst of excessive high spirits on the part 
of the singer If frequenting taveins be a vice, there is, I 
think, a very seamy side to even the vices of Indian peasant 
life 

When we come to the picturesque cluster of huts which 
formed the main feature of the landscape, the seamy side comes 
out in very startling leality It is difficult to convey to a 
reader who has not seen it, an idea of the exterior of an Indian 
village It is such a cuuous mixture of cleanliness and 
squalor Hindus, by their religion, are enjoined to observe 
certain ceremonies, which are undoubtedly conducive to clean¬ 
liness One of these is the washing of the floors of their houses 
And if one could shut his eyes to the outside of a hut, and had 
his sense of smell deadened, an Indian village would appear 
to be a tidy and cleanly place The brass vessels in daily use 
shine like mirrors on the outside Their construction prevents 
a thorough luward cleansing The floor is washed and scrupu¬ 
lously dean , but there all cleanliness ends Outside the door, 
and impregnating the air both within and without with Its 
fetid exhalations, is an eaithen dram into which all the house¬ 
hold filth is cast When a shower comes; it gets a bath of 
water, but it is geneially so chpked up, that the water does not 
flow away, but remains there to stagnate and add ns quota to 
the noisome vapours given off when *the sun strikes fiercely 
upon the mass of decaying matter with which the dram is al¬ 
ready congested The outside walls of the house are ornamented 
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With cakes of drying cowdung in the course of preparation 
for fuel, and a mass of the unprepared material is stacked in a 
basket close by. The effect of this on a steamy, hot day m the 
rains may be'better imagined than descnbed Outside the 
door is flung everything that harf served its purpose and is no 
longer of any use Broken pots, refuse vegetable matter, 
rotting stalks of the plantain, all add to the dirt outside a 
cottage, and form the play-ground in which the Bengalee 
peasant spends his infancy 

The houses of the well-to-do are but little better They are 
built of brick, for the most part sun dried, and are not so 
easily kept clean as the ha#d earthen floors of the dwellings of 
the poorer classes. There is one large coutt, round which the 
dwelling-rooms are built, and these dwelling-rooriis are about 
the size of prison cells and are utterly without ventilation, 
save, m some cases, from a thickly grated window, 

The so called sanitary arrangements are indescubably 
dreadful In fact, sanitation, or the most elementary ideas 
thereof, are an innovation fiom the West Judging from the 
action of educated bodies of natives, even in such a centre of 
civilization as Calcutta, they have not yet pcnctiated the outer 
skin of the most advanced native society 

This fact comes into greater relief when we look at native 
municipal bodies in the country These municipal bodies—-were 
there no checks to hinder them—would squander money on 
schools for the pui pose of giving an almost free education to 
the sons of men who ought not to require such assistance, but 
for sanitation, every penny that is doled out is given grudgingly 
and of necessity This money, be it remembered, is contribu¬ 
ted by the rate-payers and is supposed primarily to be devoted 
to the improvement of the health of those who contribute it 
In villages thcie is not even the pretence made of enfoicing 
the most primitive rules of health , anti an effort, which is now 
being made by the Government of India for the purpose of 
enforcing sanitary measures in Rural Districts, is received with 
anything but satisfaction by those who consider themselves 
competent to exercise control over the finances of each District, 
or, even (as some claim), of those of the Empire itself 

Leaving the cottage with the surroundings which I have 
descnbed, we come to the tank which is the one distinguishing 
feature of Indian villages, above those of any other country 
Some of these tanks have very many points of gieat beauty. 
To dig a tank and to plant a grqve of trees used, in days gone 
by, to be considered works pleasing to the gods To beautify ' 
and adorn existing tanks was looked upon as a sacred duty. 
That form of piety is, alas 1 dying out, with what is called advanc¬ 
ing education, and, as was well expressed by an eminent Indian 
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civilian, these monuments of piety are fast disappearing with 
the decay of the religions spirit (or Dharma) which called them 
Into existence. Modern Indian men of light and leading are 
too busy with politics to care to give water to the thirsty 
land or shade to the sun-strickfen traveller. 

However, when these monumeuts of the past have not been 
allowed to fall into decay, there still remain the flights of well* 
built steps, grey with the growth of years, leading down to the 
water's edge TJie tiees planted by the watci’s side give a 
grateful shade and add beauty to the scene, and, in some 
places, an ancient temple lends its graceful outlines to the 
picture One would suppose that the tank would at least be 
free from anything to mar its beauty, but it is not so In the 
distance the ctowd of bathers, the women clad in varied bnght 
colours and the men in their more simple dress, all add colour 
and light to the landscape, but, as in most things Indnn, 
when you approach near to the crowd, the beauty of the scene 
disappears, and the reality of what is going on dispels the 
illusion that gave its charm to the picture Each of the bathers 
is well anointed with oil before going into the water, and, in the 
course of his ablutions, he scoops up and drinks the water in 
which he, with scores of others, is washing The brightly-clad 
maidens and matrons, having just washed their bodies, proceed 
to wash their garments, and then fill a vessel full of the water 
they have been using, and carry it home for all domestic pur¬ 
poses, both for cooking and drinking. Thus, then, from his 
infancy to his manhood, the life of an Indian peasant is spent 
amidst surroundings of the most unwholesome kind In Bengal 
there are added to the avoidable filth which I have described, 
the unavoidable evils of a climate which tends to enervate, day 
by day, the strongest constitution The result of the effect of 
the climate is shown in the physique of the people who are 
weakly, effeminate and* timid The corpus sanum is lacking 
for the mens sana, and, though intellectually quick, the most 
educated classes lack the physical backbone which is the 
growth of a soil less unfavourably circumstanced Upon the 
uneducated peasant, the marks of the atmosphere in which his 
life is spent are shown in the listless apathy which he displays 
towards any subject which does not immediately concern either 
his person or his pocket The leaden colour which pervades 
the sky of his life is, to some extent, due to the miasma m which 
he is brought up, and which is sufficient to obscure the brightest 
sky over which it casts its noispme cloud 

X think I have succeeded m showing that there is a seamy 
side to the most beautiful village landscape, and that the picture 
which looks so beautiful from a distance, will not bear a detailed 
inspection of too searching a nature 
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The physical surroundings of those who dwell in the towns are 
but little, if any, better Outward decency is certainly more 
observed , but it is a question whether the crowding together of 
the dwellings bf the people does not more than counteract the 
better outward show There has never been much money 
available for large schemes of sanitation, except in the Presi¬ 
dency-towns and one or two large places of almost equal 
importance In Calcutta, judging from recent reports, sanita¬ 
tion is positively hindered by the action of elected represent¬ 
atives of the people In the country towns, since the adminis¬ 
tration of municipal affairs has been taken out of the hands of 
officials and given over to those of bodies more or less elected, 
sanitation has not advanced, if, indeed, it has not absolutely 
retrograded That it is not an impossible feat to enforce 
sanitation m Indian towns, is illustrated by the arrangements 
carried out m every large cantonment Sentimental ideas of 
fieedom are not allowed to interfere with the health of soldiers, 
whether Native or European, and I have not yet heatd that 
the idea of an clectne cantonment committee has ever been 
thought of, much less put into force 

Theie is, therefore, a seamy side to all the physical surround¬ 
ings of those who are brought up and live in either the village 
or the country towns of India It is enough, m all conscience, 
to account for the lives of the poorer classes being dull and 
leaden-hued They have nothing to interest them beyond their 
daily life, and that a life passed in an atmosphere not conducive 
to vigour or brightness of either mind or body The fabric 
which composes the moral, social and economic conditions of 
Indian life, has also a seamy side in comparison with which the 
physical seamy side is as nothing In trying to describe this, 
I shall not rely entirely on my own personal observation I 
have always made a point of listening to what the people them¬ 
selves had to say about themselves,jtheu wants and troubles, 
and, m this sketch, I shall try to give the substance of what I 
have thus gathered When I say the people tkemselves % I mean 
those whom 1 have come across m the course of my daily life 
and work I do not refer to those who, looking down with the 
most supreme contempt on all whom they consider beneath 
themselves in caste or intellectual attainments, yet profess to 
represent the cause of u the dumb millions” 

In India, as in all other parts of the woild, the lives 
of little children.are the most free from care The man 
child has not yet come under die sway of the village Orbilius, 
nor has he to endure all kinds of weather m herding cattle m 
the fields The womaa child has not yet become a child* 
wife, with the awful possibilities of child widowhood before 
her. Although their play-ground be but little better than ft 
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refuse pH, yet the heaven of happiness hes about (even Indian 
children in their infancy But the child life is brief there, as 
compared with that enjoyed by children in other countries 
Boys, as soon as they can toddle, are set to look after heids of 
buffaloes, and girls—well there is no use in discussing here the 
evils of child marrage , but I cannot help describing one sight 
I saw as a commentary on the subject more eloquent than 
pages of writing I was driving with my family fioin one 
camp to another, in a lonely part of the district of which I 
then had charge We saw in the distance, coming towards us, 
a palanquin covered with red cloth, such as is generally used 
for the purpose of carrying native ladies It was unattended, 
save by the beareis and two female servants As it came 
within hearing distance, we heard the most bitter wailing from 
within A weeping such as one would have expected to have 
heard fiom one mourning for the dead As the voice was 
clearly that of a child, we stopped and asked what was the 
matter We were told, in the most matter of-fact way, that 
it was only a child-wife going to her husband’s home for 
the fit st time Matned, as an infant, to another little more 
than an infant, and as yet in what wc should call her early 
childhood, this little maiden was, as it were, shut up in a box 
(for a lady’s palanquin is but little better than a box), and 
sent miles away fiom home, to enter upon mairied life with a 
young man whom she had scarcely ever seen, and with whom 
she could not possibly have any sympathy It was no wonder 
that her grief was bitter, moie especially if she had seen m her 
own home the life led by a young Hindu widow, and thought 
of the possibility of a similar fate being in store for herself A 
hideous seam is here shown in the woof of native life , one which 
permeates the entire fabric of Indian society We should be¬ 
lieve a little more in the sincerity of Indian refoimers, were 
they totuin their attention to this and othet fearful social de 
foimities, and acknowledge the part played by such customs 
in bringing about the degradation of their countrymen Ail 
the political privileges m the world will not avail to elevate 
a people m whose inmost life exist such social cancers The 
contrast between the free, out-of-door life of the £nglish family, 
and the dreary life of imprisonment in store for the child in 
the palanquin, might well be used as an argument against those 
who see m English rule the cause of all the miseiy which 
exists amongst the so-called down-trodden people of India. 

After the brief period of happiness which child life gives In 
India has passed away, and the realities of life begin, the seamy 
sifletshows itself in ever increasing vividness Now, what I want 
10 show is, that this seaminess is part of that second nature 
which habit has ingrained m the people. That it is not the 
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result of extraneous forces, political or * otherwise, acting on 
the people from without. 

It is, of course, a matter of history that, until the British 
Power consolidated and united India under one rule, the 
country was one seething mass of internal fighting According 
as one or the other of the many races of which the country is 
made up, got to be for the moment powerful, it promptly turn¬ 
ed its attention to its weaker neighbours, and devoured their 
substance and reduced them to utter subjection Its own 
time came when another race rose into power, and so the 
tragedy went on The descuption given Dy Mr Justin 
Macarthy, of the seals, at the Golden Gates at San Fran¬ 
cisco, illustrates, as well as any thing could, the state of things 
before British rule One race climbing into power on the 
back of another and treading under foot those that were weaker 
than itse’f. • 

Now, what races in India were, before their subjection under 
one power, such would Indian mral society be to day, were it 
not for the strong arm of the law, m the first instance, and to 
some extent, for the leavening power which European example 
and influence has had over the whole mass Let us look for 
a moment at the natural construction of village society There 
is first of all, if the village be the head-quarters of the landlord, 
the raj-ban^ or, as it would be called in England, the “big house ” 
Taking, as I have done all along, an instance from my own 
experience, I shall try to give a sketch of how a raj ban strikes 
an ordinary outsider The place of which I speak is in an 
Fastern Bengal District, and is fairly typical of its class. 
When I first came into camp near the dwelling of that landlord, 

I received two or moie sets of presents of flowers and vege¬ 
tables Each present was accompanied by fowls, sheep and 
other more substantial articles of food, all of which were, of 
course, returned These presents of fowls, &c, arc a relic of the 
past, when, I suppose, supplies were difficult to obtain There 
is no idea of undue influence underlying the attention, but 
officers now-a-days draw the line at teceiving flowers, &c, and 
return the more substantial offerings The sending of these 
complimentary gifts was followed by a request for an inter¬ 
view by each of the senders This was, of course, granted, and 
each of the leading members of the family came separately to 
see me. It was not very long before we found out that the 
direst hatred prevailed amongst the members of the family, 
and each one did*his best to impress me with the idea that 
his relative was, on the wholh, rather a worse character than 
Jam$s Case and Judas Iscariot put together I, of Course, did 
not enter much into the dispute between them, but I subse¬ 
quently found out that the family patrimony was finding its 
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Way into the hands, of lawyers One of the principal subjects 
of the fight was the building of a wall inside the family pre¬ 
mises. I went to return the visits made to me by each member 
of the family , and nothing could have seemed more absurd 
than that in the same gioufk of buildings one had to pay 
separate visits, and be received by separate sets of retainers 
and at different times I should have identified^ myself with 
one party or the other had I gone to one man’s apartments 
first, and then from them to those of his enemy Now 
here is the very place where one would have expected and 
hoped that an example would have been set of order and 
a law-abiding spirit There were tiyo hostile camps headed by 
relatives at war with each other, and made up of retainers, 
ignorant men, only restrained by the law from flying at each 
other’s throats Now family quarrels are the rule, and not the 
exception, in large Bengal families, and heftce I am not far 
wrong in saying that, but for the law, a constant scene of an¬ 
archy and fighting would prevail, until one of the contending 
parties had gone to the wall and was utterly subdued by the 
force which the other could bring to bear upon him As it is, 
pretty much the same thing arises, only the Civil Court is the 
chief arena of the fight, and the issue is decided by the longest 
purse Despite the law, however, these natural leaders of the 
community either cannot or do not prevent their servants from 
getting up fights amongst the tenantry, and securing first blood, 
both literally and metaphorically, by means of a riot, culmin¬ 
ating m a criminal trial, in which the instruments are punished, 
whilst the leaders get off scot-free in too many instances 

The use of forgery is one of the most startling features m 
litigation in India, whether the dispute be between landlord and 
tenant, or between the money-lender and his client 

I have heard of one authenticated instance in which an estate 
came under the management of the Court of Wards, and All 
papers, secuntics and valuables were taken possession of by 
that Court One of the most valuable bequests which the late 
proprietor left to his heir, was a senes of blank stamps of every 
year during the lifetime of that proprietor, or, at any rate, 
for many years back The use of this singular collection would 
not at first strike one, until it was explained that the water¬ 
mark of stamps differs for each year, and a document purport¬ 
ing to be executed during any given year must bear the water¬ 
mark of that year, or of a previous year, to prpvent its being at 
once detected as a forgery An mtance given by Mr Justice 
Field m his work on “ Evidence 1 !” shows to what an extent for¬ 
gery pie vails in business transactions—‘‘One man sued another 
on a forged bond, and the defence set up (which ultimately 
succeeded) was a forged receipt for the repayment of the loan 
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which had never been given. The use, of forgery has been 
to at great extent, diminished by the compulsory registration of 
documents conveying rights in property, but the fact remains 
that, whether* by force or fraud, the natuial tendency of native 
society is, as was the tendency of the races of which that 
society is made up, for the strong to prey upon the weak The 
European leaven has, to some extent, woiked against this ten* 
dency, but it is not to be expected that fifty years of settled 
government, together with a smattering of English education, 
or mote properly speaking, insttuction, can wholly eradicate 
the habits of centuries 

When we consider the composition of native society, the 
wonder is, not that there is a seamy side, but that there is any 
other but seamy side To take the bringing-up of a native 
child of the upper middle classes, or of the rural landlord 
class, we find that, fiom his earliest childhood, he is brought up 
in an atmosphere m which woman is little better than a prisoner, 
and in which a widow, whether she has ever been a real wife 
at aH, or whether she has had some yeais of married life, leads 
an existence compared with which that of a prisoner is bright 
and cheerful. Deprived of all the home influences which sur¬ 
round the life of a child m other countues, the boy naturally 
gives to woman the place in the social scale to which, from 
his earliest infancy, he has been taught to lelegate her He 
sees nothing of the freedom of intercourse between men and 
women which forms the backbone of European society, and 
from this education arises an engrained contempt for the weak, 
which is an essential mark of the native character This, in 
itself, would be enough to account for much of the tendency to 
get to windward of his neighbour which is natural to a native 
of India 

There i<? ( how ever, another powerful factor which works to- 
waids establishing the tendency, and that more especially 
amongst those who belong to the'upper classes of society 
I icfer to the caste system A boy is brought up to consider, 
as absolutely beneath him, as something utterly below him in 
every i elation of life, as, in fact, belonging to a different order 
of ctcation, any one who happens to belong to a caste inferior 
to his own Surely this in itself is, to say the least of it, not 
calculated to inspire feelings of sympathy between the various 
classes which go to make up Indian society, and to qualify 
men for rule who are saturated from their cradle with such 
ideas Even the emancipated Hindus who have renounced 
caste, show traces of their earljftraimng in the contempt they 
feel and often show for those who are uneducated 1 he pride 
of education is, of course, a more noble sentiment than the 
pride of caste, but wheieas, m England, either a well-born or 
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a well-educated man,is distinguished by a consideration for 
the feelings of those beneath lum m either birth or education, 
there is little, if any, of the same consideration to be seen in 
-India The expression, “ he is an uneducated man," is used 
towards his fellow man by one who considers himself educated 
with as significant a meaning as the cxpiession, 41 he is but 
an oil seller,” is used by a Brahmin landlord towards one of 
his tenants 

The most extraordinary part of this caste anomaly in a 
country for which political freedom is claimed by some, is 
the quiet manner in which it is taken bv those who suffer fiom 
it I do not merely refer to the uneducated peasantry, but to 
those whose education, one would have supposed, had taught 
them better .1 know of an instance myself in which a man, 
occupying the position of a native gentleman and holding a 
Government appointment of trust and position, was bidden 
to a feast and submitted to eat his dinnei outside the door 
as a pariah, whilst men, some of whom were his own official 
inferiors, were feasting within If this be the case with men 
of position and education, it is not to be wondered at that 
the poorer classes of the community blindly acquiesce in their 
fate m life, and that, brought up to be despised by those of a 
caste superior to themselves, they are content to bow their 
necks beneath all kinds of oppression 

It is to this habit, bred m the bone of the poorer classes, of 
taking contentedly an existence of being bullied, that we ate 
to look for the true reason of the petty tyranny exercised day 
by day over them, whether the petty tyrant be for the moment 
the landlord’s steward, the money-lender, the police officer, the 
salt officer, or whoever of their own countrymen may happen 
to be for the time being clothed with a little brief authority 
over them 

It is a most significant fact that, in all the recent agitation that 
has been started for the purpose of redressing the wrongs of 
the “ dumb millions,” not one word has been breathed regarding 
social reform amongst the people themselves Those who 
agnate for representative institutions know better than to bring 
a hornet’s nest about their ears by calling upon their country- 
v men to reform from within The fact is, they themselves are 
' not wholly emancipated from the fetters of ancient custom 
whiqh* assigns to woman an infeuor place in the social scale, 
and which condemns the great majority of the people of India 
to be regarded, and indeed to regard themselves, as something 
entiiely inferior to the minority, to have their touch on food 
regarded as a pollution, and, in some instances, to know and 
acquiesce m the fact, that one of the lords of creation con* 
aiders himself defiled by the shadow of a man of lower caste 
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falling on his path This is the seamy side of native social 
society, and, until it disappears, it is idle to hope that things 
will be better for the majority of the people The political 
ptivileges which are claimed, are to be enjoyed by the few. 
The condition of the many, of the “ dumb millions,” of whom 
we have lately been hearing so much, will never be materially 
changed until they can look upon their fellow men as equals 
m the scale of humanity, and ate taught to give to their 
woman that place in the social scale which, in other countries, 
is barely withheld from convicted criminals 


Art III—GOSSIP ABOUT PETER TH$ GREAT. 

[Continuedfrom the Cahutta Review for July 1891 ] 

T HE next Thursday, the Tsar and Meijnert Arendszoon 
Blocm sailed up the Zaan canal When their boat came 
opposite the mills, Peter again felt that longing curiosity to 
visit them that had given him so many pleasant hours in the 
happy days of his incognito They first visited a starch-mill, 
then one where barley was husked, where Petet watched every 
stage of the process from the moment the ears of barley dis¬ 
appeared in the mill, till the pearly grains poured out on the 
floor, and the golden straw, denuded of its treasures, was added 
to the 1 ejected heap 

But all Zaandam was changed for Peter Its charm had 
vanished with his incognito , and he was no longer Peter Baas 
the jolly carpenter, but Peter the Tsar of Russia, between whom 
and his Dutch fi lends a great gulf was fixed, so that none 
could pass over 

The rest of his stay m Zaandam is uninteresting, a mere 
story of transparent disguises and fictitious deceits that de¬ 
ceived no one , and Peter, soon wearying of them, left the little 
city of Dutchland * for fresh fields and pastures new * 

One of the most amusing characters in Peter’s reign is his 
“ nigger-boy,” who came as a piescnt to the Tsar, and soon 
became a notable figure at his Court 

Later on, Peter sent his nigger, whom he dubbed Hannibal, 
to college, and made a scholar of him , finally he married his 
dusky favourite to one of the ladies of his Court, and their 
daughter, Olga, became in due time the wife of Seige Pushkin, 
and the mother of the greatest of Russian poets, Alexander 
Sergeevitch Pushkin 

Pushkin was a great favourite with his old nigger grandpapa, 
who used to tell him tales of the Great Tsar Peter’s Couit, 
Amongst these stories is the following — 

“ Amongst other new fangled notions which the reforming 
Tsar wanted to introduce to his barbarous Russia, was the 
European fashion of shaving the face clean, an innovation that 
rightly revolted the feeling of the well-beat ded Russ 
“ One splendid and savage old man, the Prince Dolgoruki 
(the brother, by the way, of Mdme Blavatsky’s ancestor), 
flatly refused to accede to the new reform, and, after roundly, 
abusing the innovating Tsar for lus impiety, tore up the im¬ 
pel lal Ukaz before the imperial eyes, agd, if tradition lies not, 
actually went so far as to throw the fragments in the imperial 
face^ telling the imperial law-maker flatly, that if he, Peter 
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knew no better than to make such idiotic laws, he, Prince 
Dolgoruki, would have no part or parcel in the matter, but 
would leave the Government and the Senate to look out for 
themselves, atid betake himself to his own house, where he 
could till his land and grbw his beard to his heart’s content, 
like an honest Russian country gentleman, who rightly des¬ 
pised all Dutchifying-Frenchifying nonsense 

“ Now Peter loved practical jokes, so long as he played them 
himself, but, like many another imperial humourist, his relish 
quickly melted away when the joke was turned against him¬ 
self However, Dolgoruki was too important and weighty a 
personage to be dealt with summarily, so Peter resolved to try 
diplomacy, and, going to Dolgoruki’s house, put it to him, as 
a Prince and a Senator, that it would have been quite suffi¬ 
cient to defy the imperial decree, without adding injury to 
insult by tearing it up before the imperial face* 

* Very tiue, Tsar, ’ replied old Dolgoruki, * but I knew that 
if I tore it up, you wouldn’t write such nonsense another time, 
if only through consideration for my age and fidelity ’ 

“ The Tsar admitted the force of this reasoning, but still the 
imperial vanity had to be mollified, so he asked the Tsantza 
to advise Dolgoruki to make a formal apology to the Tsar 
at the next meeting of the Senate 

“ Prince Dolgoruki flatly refused, and, the next day, in the 
Senate, contradicted and contravened the Tsar more determined¬ 
ly than ever 

“ At last Peter, seeing that nothing could be done with him, 
let the matter drop, and never recurred to it again, so that 
Prince Dolgoruki conquered, and the Shaving Act never passed 
into law ” 

Pushkin had a charming old aunt, Natalia, a delightful, 
gossipy, scandal-loving old lady, who had been at Court under 
Peter III and Katherine the Great t>he used to tell her poetical 
nephew all sorts of stories about the Court, and the poor half¬ 
witted, soon to be dethroned Tsar, stones too charming to omit 
altogether, though not stuctly connected with our subject, 
but, after all, our subject is “ gossip,” and it is the privilege of 
gossips to diverge from the point, and wander into all sorts 
of bye-ways and sidepaths, whither their humour leads them 
One day, in August, Pushkin tells us, he paid a visit to the dear 
old lady, whose memory ran on the dethionement of Peter the 
Third by his strong-minded queen-consort, and she related her 
memory of it somewhat as follows — 

“ Dear me • how well I remember it all! It was just before 
St Peter’s Day, we . were driving to Znamenskoye,—my 
poor mamma, my sister Elisabeth, and I in one carriage, my 
papa (Count Ragumovski) and Vasili Ivanovttch (Chulkovi) 
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in the ocher. On the, way, one of the Tsar's couriers stopped 
us, and, coming up to the carriages, explained that the Emperor 
(Peter III) had oidered us to come to Peterhof. My papa 
was going to order the coachman to dnve there, but Vasili 
Ivanovitch said “ Oh never mind ! don't go! I know what 
it Is all about, the Emperor said he would send for the ladies 
some time to come to Couit just as they were found y even 
en deshabille It’s very likely he is at his jokes just before 
the feast of his patron saint 1 ” Aut the,courier begged my 
papa to come at once They talked it over, and papa ordered 
the coachman to go straight to Peterhof 
" We came to the Palace Iheyr would not admit us A 
sentry pointed a pistol, or something, at us, through the window 
of the carnage I got frightened, and began to cry My 
father said to me * Enough 1 stop that! what nonsense ! * and 
then, turning to the sentry ‘ We have come by command of 
the Emperor l ’—* Please come to the guardhouse ’ 

“Papa went, and we were taken to one of our Inends who 
lived near They received us, and, after an hour, a message 
came from papa for us to go to Monplaisir , we all drove off 
my mamma in her dressing-gown, just as she was We drove 
to Monplaisir, there wete a ciowd of ladies, all en robe de 
cour , and the Tsar with his hat awry, and awfully angry 
Seeing the Tsar, I sat down on the floor of the carnage and 
cried ‘ I won’t go on board the boat for anything ’—-(for 
the Tsar’s pleasure-boat was there) But they made me go. 
Count Munich was with us Wc sailed as far as Kronstadt 
The Tsar was the first to land , then all the ladies after him 
Mamma staid with us on the boat, for wc did not land with 
the rest of the party Countess Vorontzoff promised to send 
a little boat for us Instead of the little boat, we saw, after 
a few minutes, the Tsar and the whole company They all 
hurried on board the boat again, crying that we were going 
to be bombarded immediately The Tsar went away d fond 
de eale, with Countess Ltzabeta Romanoona, and Munich, just' 
as if nothing had happened, began talking to the ladies, leur 
fatsant la cour Then we went to Oiantenbaum The Em¬ 
peror went to the fortress, we to the palace The next day 
we were summoned to Holy Communion, and soon learnt 
all We were vciy sorry for the poor Emperor They still 
Included his name m the prayers and thauksgtvtng We bade 
him farewell He gave mamma his mournings carriage with 
the imperial crown on the patios. In Petersburg the people 
took its for the Emptcss, and cheered us excitedly. On the 
next day, the Empress sent mamma a ribbon ” 

, Dear old lady, how delightfully she shows us the lining of 
the great Katherine’s famous c&up d'etat. History ought to have 
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been written by gossiping old grandmothers like this , after all, 
the Father of History tells his stories m much the same style 

That was the unfortunate Peter Ill’s last public appealance. 
What became of him, no one knows At any rate he and his 
fiddle never more appeared on the stage of European politics 

Sometimes our old lady forgot her royal theme, and regaled 
her epic nephew with mere shreds and tatters of Couit history 
He has recorded them with the most charming grace and 
dramatic delicacy, the talkative old lady, with her smiles 
and her wrinkles, her meiry eyes and snowy hair, shines 
through every line 

“Potemkm (Katherine's minister) was very fond of me,” 
she says, “ I don't know what he wouldn’t have done for me. 
Mashenka, my daughter, had a maitressc de clavecin Once she 
said to me ‘ Madame, je ne puis rester A Petersbourg *■— 

* Pourquoi 5a * * Pendant l'hiver je puis donnei de le9ons, mais 

en dtd tout le monde est A la campagne, et je ne suis pas cn 
dtat de payer un Equipage, ou bien de rester oisive ’—* Madem¬ 
oiselle, vous ne paitnezpas, il faut arranger cela de mamAie 
ou d’autre ’ 

“ Then Potemkm came to visit me, and 1 said • well Potem¬ 
kin, I want you to arrange for Ma’m’sclle somehow or other' 

* Ah, my dear, I shall be too delighted , but what to do for 
her, I really don’t know ’ Well, what do you think l A few 
days later they entered my Mademoiselle’s name in some 
regiment or other, and gave her an officer’s allowance ! You 
can’t do that kind of thing now-a-days * 

“ Another day, Potemkin had come to my house He asked 
me * Natalia Kirilovna, would you like some land ? ’ * What 
land ? * 1 Oh I have plenty of land in the Crimea.’ ‘ How can 
I take land from you ? What am 1 do say about it ?’ ( Oh, the 
Empress is giving it away, and I have only to suggest it to 
her ’ * Do, by all means 1’ 

"I talked it over with Teploff, lie told me to ask Prince 
Potemkin for the plans, and he would choose the land. I did 
so A year later, they brought me eighty roubles. 

“ * Where did the money come from, <’ I asked * From your 
new land ’ they replied , ‘ there are herds of cattle grazing thei'e, 
and this is the money for them ’ * Thanks very much 1 ’ 

“ Another year went by , Teploff said to me “ Why don’t 
you think about colonizing your land? After ten years, it 
will be so bad .that you will be fined for it ’ ‘ Well, what can 
Ido?* *Wnte a letter to you £ papa he won’t refuse to give 
you peasants for your land ’ I did so papa spared me 300 
souls , I settled them qn my land the next year they all ran 
away, I don’t know why Just at*that time K-— was after my 
daughter Mary, so I said to him 1 Take my land m the 
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Crimea, it Is only a nuisance to me * Well, what do you think ? 
They afterwards patd K— 50,000 roubles for that land. I was 
delighted to hear it . . 

“ Potemkin came to bid me good-bye I* said to him 
* You can’t imagine how uneasy I am about you * * Why, what 
about ? ’ he replied * Why, you are younger than the Empress 
you will survive her, what will happen to you then ? I know 
you as well as I know my own hands , you will never consent 
to take a lower place * 

Potemkin thought a while, and then said ‘ Dont be uneasy , 
I shall die before the Empress , I shall die soon ’ And his 
presentiment was fulfilled , for I nearer saw him again 
“ Did you ever hear about Vetoshkin ? It’s wonderful how 
no body knows him I ought to tell you that Torjok was then 
a little village The Empress afterwards made a good sized 
town of it The inhabitants traded in (I don’t know how you 
say it ils faisaient lc commerce des grams) bread-stuffs, is it ? 
and carried them on boats, I don’t know where exactly 
“ Well, this Vetoshkin was in chaige of one of those boats He 
was a dissenter Once he came to the bishop, and asked him 
to explain the dogmas of the orthodox church The bishop 
answered him, that, to understand them, he should know Greek 
and Hebrew, and God knows what else 
‘‘ Vetoshkin went away, and after two years came back again 
Just think of it, in that time he had managed to learn all that 
He left the dissenters and embraced the orthodox faith They 
talked about nothing else in town I was living then on the 
Molka, next door to Count Stroganoff Rom lived with him as 
tutor, he was a very wise man , c’dtait une forte tdte, un grand 
raisonneur, il vous eut rendu claire l’Apocalypse He used to 
come to my house every day with his pupil 

u I told him about Vetoshkin * Madame, e’est impossible' 
*Mon cher M Rom, je vojis rdp&te ce que tout le monde me 
dit Au reste, si vous 6tes cuneux de voir Vetoshkme chez le 
Prince Potemkin, il y vient tout le jours * ‘ Madame, je 11’y 
manquerai pas * Rom went to Potemkin's and saw Vetoshkin 
“ The next day he came to my house again * He’ bien mon¬ 
sieur?’ * Madame, je n’en reviens pas e’est que vdntable- 
ment e’est un savant ’ I want to meet Vetoshkin very much 
Schuvaloff gave me the opportunity of seeing him at his own 
house I found two young dissenters there, Vetoshkin was 
engaged in a contioversy with them 
“ Vetoshkin was an insignificant looking man of about thirty- 
five, I was very much interested in their controversy. After¬ 
wards, at supper, I sat opposite Vetoshkin I asked him how 
he had managed to become so learned, 

* At first it w$s very hard/ he answered , 1 and then it got 
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eas!er and easier Kind hearted people leftt me books, Count 
Ivan Ivanovitch and Prince Grigori Alexandrovitch' * I sup¬ 
pose you find it very dull at Torjok? * * Oh no, madam, I live 
with my parents! and all day long I am busy with my books * 

“ Potemkin, who was fascinated* with everything unusual, at 
last grew so fond of Vetoshkin that he could not bear to part 
from him He took him with him to Moldavia where Vetosh¬ 
kin took a local fever and died almost at the same time as the 
Prince A very strange man was that Vetoshkin ” 

And so the dear old lady’s reminiscences end 

Once, late in the evening, Peter the Great was coming from 
Moscow to Preobrajenskoe *At the gates they were changing 
the sentinels The new sentinel made a favourable impression 
on the Emperor, by Ins open face, and tall, well made figure 

* What is your name ? * asked the Empeior 

1 Alexander/ answered the sentinel 

* A good name, too, and your father’s name ? * 

* Ivan ’ 

* Not at all bad , and you have a surname ? ’ 

* A noble without a surname is like a peacock without a tail/ 
answered the sentinel 

. The Emperor laughed, and called the sergeant —* Ankudi- 
nofif! Put another sentinel on guard 1 I need this one ? Alex¬ 
ander Ivanovitch, come with me * ’ 

On the steps, they met Alexander Menshikoff, and other noble 
of the Court Menshikoff was already in power, and had charge 
of the imperial household 

‘Menshikoff! I have brought you a new namesake! He 
will make a fine chamberlain Let us go to supper! ’ 

And the Emperor and the others went in, leaving only 
Menshikoff and Alexander Ivanovitch 

* Go into the house ■ ’ said Menshikoff * It is not your turn 
to stay , get something to eat, and then look after your 
service ? ’ 

‘But what sott of service? 1 understand soldiering, but I 
never was in the Tsar’s rooms, and don’t know anything about 
all that. Do you know what, Menshikoff, or whatever they 
call you, I don’t wan’t to come into the palace. Here I 
am a servant, but there I was a soldier Hete I shall 
have to go with messages, but there I was m honourable service. 
Here, never a quiet night’s rest, there it was night about, as 
regular as prayers * Go and tell the Tsar I don’t want to be a 
chamberlain. If I had known about it, I wouldn’t have left the 
guard-house My father and mother promised that I would be 
a captain and not a chamber-sweeper I say, Menshikoff, or 
whatever they call you, go and so say ! ’ 

* Are you mad, man I If I go and tell the Emperor what you 
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say, do you know* what will become of you ? Off you go to 
prison, of to be shot as a rebel r> 

‘ I’m no rebel! I am a faithful petitioner just you go and 
give my message You are the messenger, are you ? or is 
it your superior ? Then go and tell your superior I’ll stick to 
T what I say ’ 

’Blockhead you are 1' 

‘I say, don't call names Who are you ? I am a soldier, and 
a noble too So don’t you presume too much , even,—even,—if 
I am not a soldier now, I’m still a nobleman , so take care, if 
you don't choose to take my message, I'll write it myself, for I 
have had schooling too 1 ’ ~ 

* What a Jemper j ou have I ’ answered Menshikoff * Just wait 
and—1 Go into the house and wait for the Emperor’s answer ’ 

* I’ll wait where I am ’ There’s more room here ’ 

Menshikoff went away Five minutes had not passed when 

the Emperor came with his guests to the couit-yaid where 
Alexander Ivanovitch was waiting 

‘ What’s this, Alexander Ivanovitch? ’ asked the Emperor, ’why 
do refuse my favotus ?’ 

The soldier repeated his request 

‘ You are right, Menshikoff 1 ’ cried the Tsar,—* he is a block¬ 
head ! Why, if you are a soldier, the most you can ever expect 
is to be a captain , but if 1 make ) ou my chamberlain, you may 
get to be a genetal! Off with you * Serve honestly and well 
and I’ll make you a general ’ 

* You ought to be ashamed to make a fool of a poor nobleman 
Tsar! VIould it be proper and tight to make a general of 
Sandy, the son of a noble who has only three huts and an acre 
of cabbages ?' 

‘ And who has the making of generals ? ’ asked the Emperor 

‘ The Almighty,’ answered the ‘•oldier 

* How, the Almighty $ ’ asked the Tsar 

‘Why, if the Almighty doesn’t let the soldier capture a gun, he 
won’t be made a coiporal, and then a sergeant, and if the 
Almighty doesn’t let him take a standard from the Turks, he’ll 
never be an officer , and if the Almighty doesn’t let him take a 
town, he’ll never be a captain , and without a big victory, not 
even the Tsar will make him a genet all’ 

* You’re a wise man, but j ou don’t understand the Tsar’s busi¬ 
ness," answered the Tsar 

* Of course I don't l Its the Tsar’s affair, «tnd not wine 1* 

‘ Well, listen , ’ said the Tsdr. * You will become a general 
for your services. Not through favour or fancy, but for good 
and honest work ’ 

* That’s right! very well, so be it 1 * 

‘ Well, go on perpetual service now ! * ordered the Emperor. 
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* Teach me the first time,’ Tsar , after that, with God’s help, 
I’ll take care of myself! * the soldier answered, and entered on 
his services. 

Another of the Tsar’s favourites was the buffoon, Balaktreff 
One day the Tsar went out * hawking with his courtiers, all 
splendidly mounted> Balaktreff following on a sotry nag 

The huntsmen had each a falcon on his wrist, the buffoon 
Balaktreff, a ridiculous tame crow. 

Tsar Peter rode up to the buffoon, and asked him 

* Do you expect to catch anything with that fine falcon of 
your’s ? ’ 

* Of course I do, Peter! ’ Answered the spoilt favourite. * Will 
you give me your word of honour as an Emperotj that every¬ 
thing my falcon catches shall be mine ? * 

The Emperor gave his word and the company rode on, the 
nobles m front with the Empeior, Balakiteff, the buffoon, 
jogging behind on his nag, his grotesque bird * cawing' and 
fluttering awkwardly on his wrist 

The falcons hawked well, the cavalcade galloped far, and, 
at evening, as they were tiding slowly homeward, the Emperor 
turned to Balakireff and said * You see I was light, after all, 
Balaktreff, I told you that fine bird of yours wouldn’t catch 
much!' 

4 Wait a bit, Peter! ’ answered the buffoon a grin spieadmg 
over his ugly face 4 Wait a bit, Peter * we're not home yet t ’ 
Just then they were passing a village, a cluster of wooden 
houses with orchards, hay-stacks and sheds 

Then Balakucff threw his crow m the air, and shouted and 
yelled at it till the poor bird took refuge on the roof-tree of a hut 

* First catch, Peter , remember your promise! * cried the 
buffoon, with a malicious laugh 

Then, waving a stick at the crow and thiowing stones, fag¬ 
gots, and imprecations at the wretched bird, he at last dislodged 
it from its refuge on the roof-tree 

After fluttering helplessly about for a minute or two, the 
crow alighted on a second roof, and the buffoon cried out again ; 
4 Second catch, Peter 1 Well done my good falcon ! Remem¬ 
ber your word of honour, Peter, when the tune comes to pay.’ 

A third time the stupid ciow was dislodged, and again it lit 
on a house , then, hopelessly loosing its head at the cues and 
yells of the buffooD, it rose m to the air and fluttered clamour¬ 
ous down the breeze 

* Don’t forget your promise, Ptter, ’ said the buffoon, riding qp 
to the Emperor, with a grin on his ugly face 

‘The houses are yours, you rascal, * lephed the Tsar, * but this 
is the last time you wtli come out hawking with me.’ 

Charles T Johnston, c. s 



Art IV—THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF SPIRITUAL 

UENEH 1 

I T is generally held, as beyond question, that the principle 
of spiritual benefit is the sole foundation of the theoiy 
of inheritance piopoundcd in the Dayabhaga, and that heritable 
n^ht, as well as oider of succession among heirs, is deter¬ 
minable by the test afforded by that principle The ruling 
was laid down for the first time in the case of Guru Govinda 
v Atianda Lai Ghose (5 B L R 42) by the late Mr Justice 
Mittei, and £S thcie is a great deal in the Dayabhaga that 
apparently supports it, the doctrine has been accepted without 
question by the Courts of Law and by the legal public That 
the gieatest Indian lawyer of the age should have taken such 
an eironeous view of the Dayabhaga, is not at all to be vvondeied 
at, when it is remembered that lie, like other members of the 
Native Bar, had to denvc his knowledge of Hindu Law by 
reading the English text-books and tianslations on the subject. 
There is no ariangement whatevei in the educational institutions 
of the country for the study of the onginal works under compe¬ 
tent teachers , and English lawyers are very often appointed to 
teach Hindu Law out of the text-books of Mayne, Macnaghten, 
or Cowell Though the late Mr Justice Mittcr displayed, m 
some of his judgments, a m trvcllous mastery over the 
Dayabhaga and other works of Hindu Law, it is evident that 
he never had an opportunity of studying the originals with 
the light of a commentaiy, or of such explanations as are 
given by the gieat Pundits of the country m the course of 
their teaching 

Hindu law books are genet ally wiitten m the style in which 
an advocate argues a <aase, and the authors never intend 
or expect that their followeis should accept eveiy thing 
which they say in any part of their woik The author must 
discuss the subject as fully as possible , and, in order to do so, 
he supposes himself to be aigumg in the presence of an 
adversary Sometimes the objections which might be raised 
by the adversary are expressly studied , but veiy often the 
objection is not mentioned at all, though, by proposing an 
alternative interpretation, or by adducing stronger reasons, 
the author hints, that the position winch he ‘first, maintained 
is not altogether unassailable 11 It is this peculiarity in the 
style of Hindu law books, that renders them altogether useless 
as -books of reference The whole book must be studied with 
the light of a commentary in order to master it Whatever 
was latent in the mind of the author is brought to light by 
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the commentator, and without the help afforded by him 
it is simply impossible to go through the cfriginal 

It is well known that, when two reasons are given m the 
same clause, the reason last given by way of or additional 
support, is to be rejected if ^t be open to objection. But 
when several reasons are adduced, or when several interpreta¬ 
tions are proposed of the same text, then the reason last given, 
or the interpretation last propounded, is to be accepted as 
correct A single instance will suffice to shew, that these rules 
must be recognized in intei preting Hindu law books In 
Chap XI, sec II, paia 30 of the Dayabhaga, Jimutavahana 
says “ It has been shown by a text before cited (sec I, 56^ 
that, on the decease of the widow m whom the succession had 
rested, the legal heirs of the former owner who W9UM regularly 
inheiit his propeity if there weie no widow in whom the 
succession vested, namely, the daughters and the rest, succeed 
to the wealth , theiefore the same rule is inferied & fortiori 
in the case of the daughter and daughter’s son, whose picten- 
sions are mfenor to the wife’s ” It is tiue that the daughter 
ami daughters son take the heritage aftci the widow But if 
that is the reason why the estate of the daughter should be 
similar to that of the widow, then, as laid down by Jimuta in 
the passage quoted above, the daughters son would take a 
similar estate The fact is that the leason first adduced must 
be rejected as untenable, and the reason adduced in the 
succeeding clause must be taken as the only gtound for the 
proposition, that the estate taken by the daughter and other 
female hens, is similar to that taken by the widow 

Any number of instances of a similtii nature may be cited 
to show that what is stated in the first instance in a Hindu 
law book, is not to be accepted as correct, unless the second 
reason is given, in the same clause, by way of or addi¬ 

tional support, in which case the reason fiist given is to be taken 
as the stiongest m the opinion of the author But the lules 
of interpretation to which I here lefer are so well known, that 
it is haidly necessiry to support them by citing authorities 
That the rules in question have never been brought to the 
notice of the Judges of the Superior Courts cannot be any 
ground for ignoring them The systematic study of the 
onginal works on Hindu Law is neglected altogether, and it 
would have been a perfect miracle if such mistakes had not been 
made 1 hough it is true that the Dayabhaga and the Mitak- 
shera are very difficult to master, yet nothing is easier for 
native students than to master ftie few short and simple texts 
bn which the whole fabric of Hindu Law is based But, instead 
of being lequtred to study these texts, the native candidates 
for admission to the Bar of the High Couit arc made to chew 
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the dry bones of the law in the English text-books and 
translations, which are not only indigestible, but very often 
adulterated with foreign matter 
Thrdughout Chap XI of the Dayabhaga, Jimuta has tried 
to establish the doctrine of spiritual benefit But to one who 
has carefully gone through the treatise, it will appear that 
Jimuta very seldom relies on the spiritual theory only for his 
conclusion. In order to establish the heritable light of the 
son, the widow, the daughter, the daughter’s son, &c, Jimuta 
has, in every case, quoted positive texts , and has then referred 
to the capacity of the heir to benefit the soul of the deceased, 
as an additional reason, or what is called technically 
,fe It is not, therefore» correct to say that the spiritual 
theory is the sole foundation of the law of inheritance 
according to*the Dayabhaga In one place it is stated that 
there is no express text in favour of the great grandson’s right 
of succession But there are expiess texts in his favour, 
and as Jimuta has ultimately admitted that the heritable 
right of all the heirs enumerated by him is founded upon texts, 
there can be no doubt that he was aware of the existence of 
the texts, though he has not quoted them 

The question still remains, why does Jimuta rely upon t]he 

doctrine at all, though by way of ? The fact is that the 
doctrine, as elaborated by him, is very ingenious , and he is 
naturally partial to it The doctrine was never elaborated before 
him in the manner that he elaborated it “ If Saptnda relation¬ 
ship, ” says Vqyaneshwara, “ be alleged to be founded upon 
the connection arising from the presentation of exequial 
cakes, then no such relationship is possible with relatives 
connected through the mother in the mother’s line, nor with the 
$009 of brothers and others (Mitakshera I, 52) Aporaska, who 
wrote a century after, showed that brothers and nephews are Sa- 
pindas, eVen though the wofd be taken to denote connection 
through the Porvana Pinda “ That person,” says Aporaska, 
“ who gives the water and the cake to any of those paternal 
ancestor* to whom the deceased was bound to present them, is 
a propinquous Sapinda of the deceased , and the descendants 
of this person, who'•may give the water and the cake to any of 
the ancestors to whom'the deceased was bound to give them, are 
also propinquous Sapmdas of the deceased Among these the 
uterine brother is a nearer Sapinda to the deceased than any 
other propinquous kinsman, because he presents the water and 
the cake to the same ancestors to whom the deceased was bound 
to present them The nephevP is a little more remote than the 
Uterine brother, because the former gives a cake to his father, 
which*has no connection whatever with the deceased (Aporaska 
S&oakil? Collage M.S 472} Though Aporaska made a very 
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important step towards making the spiritual theory acceptable# 
yet there is nothing said by him to show that cou d 

succeed on the spiritual theory In this state of things Jimuta 
laid down a different order of succession altogether, and showed 
that the doctnnfe can be applied to the succession of all classes 
of heirs It was a great triumph , and it was simply impos¬ 
sible for him not to make the utmost of it , 

Whether reliance is placed upon texts, or upon the spiritual 
theory, the result is, in some cases at least, the same, ana 
Jimuta and his followers could see no objection to relying, 

' by way of W*, on the spiritual principle for ordinary pur¬ 
poses Modem astronomers very frequently make ^their cal¬ 
culations on the geocentrid hypothesis, not that they have 
any faith in it, but because the result is, in a great many 
caies, the same whether the calculation is made onthegee^ 
centric or on the hehocentuc theory Supposing that the 
giver of the Porvana Pinda is the greatest of benefactors to 
the soul of a deceased person, the spiritual principle would, in 
some cases at least, lead to the same result as the express text. 

Nothing however could be more eironeous than the supposi 
lion that the spiritual pnnc.ple determines t ^iight to heirslnp, 
or the order of succession among heirs Jimuta himselt has 
abandoned the theoiy ultimately {vide para 33, sec VI 
Chap XI) , and Snkishen, in his commentary on the passage, 
savs P that if heutable right accrued by benefiting the soul of 
the deceased peison, then the person who gives Pmdas g,t the 
shrine of Gaya, or the peison who thiows lus bones into the 
holy water of the Ganges, ought to inhent before aU ote 
♦n.ia annpars that Ttmuta and his commentator ultimately 
abandbned^the spirifual theory m the moat unequivocal 

ter in S connection with the spiritual theory, it ought to.be re- 
membered that the Porvana Pmda, which is fhf basis of it, 
IT a Srt of spiritual luxury The happiness of a deceased 
nprson’s soul does not depend absolutely on the Porvana Pmda, 
t important Shrads are those which are celebrates 
Jit Z ate. a man’s death Unless these sixteen 
Shrads are^performed, the deceased lemanis a Pre/a or ghost 
It therefore appears that the sixteen Shrads, ending with the 
Samndaklranafare of much greater importance to the sou) 
of P a deceased person than the Porvana If capacity 1 to confer 
smritual benefit had been the caqse of heritable right, then the in¬ 
heritance should go to the eldest son, or other person who is en- 
S to celebrate the Shrads Much raise theisoul oftted*. 

ceased from the condition of Preta, or g , /• gucces- 

Pitri or ancestor deseivmg worship, and the order of ^cces 
sion would in that case have been altogether different from t a 
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laid down m the Dayabhaga or sanctioned by the sages 
Even the orthodox ♦ Pundits of the country do not enteitam 
any faith whatever in the spiritual theory, and it has gained 
currency only on account of the circumstances referred to 
above, 

In the very beginning of his tieatise Jimuta has defined the 
term heutage as ** wealth m which owneiship dependent on 
relation to the former owner auses on the demise of that 
owner " If the spiritual pi jnciple had been the sole foundation 
of the theory of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, 
then Jimuta should have made ownership by mheiitance 
dependent on capacity to benefi’ the soul of the deceased, and 
not on relationship to the former owner 

People in this country generally say > 

but this does not mean that the giver of Pinda takes the inheri¬ 
tance Even supposing that the saying is a part of an authori¬ 
tative text, it does not in any way support the position that 
heritable right depends on capacity to give Pinda The meaning 
of the saying is that, if the heir is the person requued by the 
Shasters to perform the sixteen Shrads, ending with Sapinda- 
karana, then he incurs sin by neglecting to pci form the same 
There are texts which expressby lay down that the heir who 
takes the wealth of a deceased person without performing his 
Preta Shrad, incurs sin if he is the person bound to perfoim those 

Shrads, and it seems to me that the saying w^j SRt 

means nothing more At all events, the saying, even if it be 
authoritative, does not lay down that the giver of Pinda takes 
the mheiitance 

There is no authority whatever in the texts of the holy 
sages for the position that power to benefit the soul of a 
deceased person is the cause of heritable right On the 
contrary, there is very strong authority for the position that the 
power to give Pinda follows the course of inheritance. Manu 
says “ A given son must never claim the family and estate of 
his natural father The funeral cake follows the family and 
estate , of him who has given away his son, the obsequies fail/' 
This text is very often cited in dealing with the law of adoption , 
and it seems rather surprising that its significance, with reference 
to the doctrine of spiritual benefit, has not attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the legal public Even if Jimuta scuously laid down 
the theory of spuitual benefit, still no Hindu lawyer could 
accept it in the face of this text of Manu 

The order of succession laid^lown in the Dayabhaga is, in many 
respects, different from that laid down m the Mitakshcra But 
Jimuta has laid down a different order 1 , not for the sake of the 
spiritual theory, but m ordei to reconcile the several texts on the . 
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subject, and also to make the order of succession symmetrical, 
equitable and complete According *to Vijyaneshwara, the 
several classes of hens succeed in the following order — 

, I Agnate Sapindas 

2 Samjuiadakas 
3. Cognate Sapindas 

The Samanadakas are not expressly mentioned in the text 
of Yajnavalkya, which is the basis of the law of inheritance 
as laid down in the Mitakshera But Vijyneshwara takes them 
as included in the class of Gotrajas and places them after agnate 
Sapindas, but before cognate Sapindas If the text of Yajnaval- 
kya be alone taken into consideration then Vijyaneshwara’s 
interpretations would appear to be perfectly correct, though some 
injustice is done to some of the propmquous Sapindas, such as 
the sister’s son and son’s daughter’s son But the order laid 
down by Vijyneshwara is not co-existcnt with the texts of Manu 
The nearest Sapmda takes the estate of a deceased Sapmda 
according to the great sage, and cognate S ipmdas cannot 
therefore be placed after Samanadakas, as Vijyaneshwara has 
placed them 

Jimutavahana successfully solved the difficulty He proposed 
a new definition of Sapmda, winch is based on the etymology 
of the word and not on any text As defined by Jimuta, 
cognate Sapindas can be only of two classes — 

(1) Daughter’s sons of cognate Sapindas, 

(2) Sapindas of the maternal grandfather 
Jimuta placed the cognates of class 1 under the head Gotraja 
in Yajnavalkya’s text, and the word Bandhu in the same 
text was defined so as to include the cognates of class 2 only 
Samanadakas arc placed after Bandhus Thus all the texts are 
reconciled , and at the same time justice is done to all the 
cognates, so far as is possible consistently with the texts 

Then, again, it should be remembered that the Mitakshera 
does not lay down any pnnciple*for determining the order of 
succession among the remoter agnate Sapindas In fact, 
it is almost impossible to solve the question if the class Sapmda 
be held to include seven generations in ascent and descent. 
Jimuta, therefore, found it absolutely necessary to reduce the 
denotation of the term as much as possible His definition in¬ 
cludes only three generations in ascent and descent, and there 
Is no difficulty whatever in determining the order of succession 
of agnate Sapindas according to the Dayabhaga 

The main object of Jimuta was to reconcile all the conflicting 
texts with reference to the* law of inheritance, and to make 
the order of succession complete, symmetrical and equitable, 
as far as is possible Tn order to achieve this, he had to rqject 
the meaning usually assigned to the term Sapmda He had 
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shown that from the etymology of the word It follows that all 
those are Sapmdas who are connected through the Porvana 
Pinda. In order to give additional strength to this interpretation 
of the term*Sapmda, he has made some attempt to show that 
heritable right depends upon capacity to benefit the soul of 
the deceased, But the meaning assigned to the term Sapmda 
by Jimuta, is based upon its etymology, and the additional 
reason must be rejected, being superfluous and open to exception, 
Mr Justice Muter took an altogether wrong view in holding 
that Jimutavahana’s mam object was to establish the doctrine 
of spiritual benefit Jimuta never entertained the most distant 
hope of establishing that doctrine, and nothing could have been 
further from his mind than to set up a principle the weakness of 
which must be patent to any one having the least knowledge 
of the Shasters 1 

According to Jimuta, the maternal uncle and the rest are 
Sapmdas, and therefore inherit befoie the lemoter agnates 
But if the spiritual theory had been the sole foundation of the 
law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, then the mater¬ 
nal uncle and the rest would not inherit at all If all those be¬ 
tween whom and the deceased some connection exists through 
the Porvana Pinda are Sapmdas, then the maternal uncle and 
the rest are Sapmdas, and, being such, they must mhcnt accord- 
ding to the text of Manu, which declares that the nearest 
Sapmda takes the estate of a deceased Sapinda But even 
the heritable right of maternal relations he deduced ftom the 
spiritual theory Jimuta strained all his power in doing 
so, and yet be failed, as he has himself virtually confessed 
at last In para 12, sec 6, Chap XI, jimuta has based 
the heritable right of maternal relations on the texts of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya. In paia 13, Jimuta has said, 
by way of shadhak, that wealth of a deceased can be of use to 
the owner either by enjoyment or by being employed m 
acts of religious merit Vivien a man is dead, enjoyment is 
no longer possible to him , and his wealth ought to be taken 
by the person who would perform such acts of leligious 
merit as wete obligatory on the deceased owner during his 
lifetime This explanation of the heritable right of matei- 
nal relations is at variance with the fundamental principles 
of the Dayabhaga, and there is no other alternative than to 
say that it is all by way of shadhak , and is therefore to be 
rejected as superfluous When a man dies, his ownership in 
hts property is extinguished, according to the Dayabhaga, and 
according jto all the authoritative % writers and sages But the 
explanation which Jimuta has given in para 13, sec 6, Chap 
XI, Js based on the assumption that, after death the soul 
of R deceased person has a sort of quasi ownership in the 
property left by him to his heirs. The fact is that, if the 
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heir spends the wealth m giving Pindas to his ancestor, the 
heir alone can claim the religious merit* of the act If the 
Finda is of such ? nature that the deceased participates 111 
it, then the soul of the deceased is benefited But it is an 
admitted fact* that the deceased does not get a share of 
the Pindas offered to his maternal ancestors Considering all 
this, it is difficult to see what capacity the maternal relations 
have to benefit the soul of a deceased person The fact is 
that maternal relations and paternal relations all succeed 
under special texts, as admitted by Jimuta himself m para 
33, sec 6, Chap XI, and not because of any capacity to benefit 
the soul of the deceased. 

It maybe said that the maternal uncle and the rest perforin a 
duty which the deceased was bound to dischaige in his life¬ 
time , and in this respect they have the power to benefit his 
soul But in the first place, Jimuta himself does not rely upon 
this line of argument, the additional ieason put forward m 
para. 13, sec, 6, Chap XI, is something quite different It is 
simply impossible that Jimuta should have recourse to such 
reasoning When a man dies, the duties enjoined by the 
Shasteis cease to be operative on his soul The mles con¬ 
tained m the Shasters apply to the living, and not to the dead 
Were it otherwise, a shiad could not be pei formed on the 
nthdayof the moon, or other fasting day But fasting and 
other acts of religious merit are enjoined on the living only 
During a man’s lifetime he is bound to perform the Porvana 
of his paternal ancestors, and, incidentally, of his maternal an¬ 
cestors also But the duty ceases to be binding as soon as 
a man is dead , and if after his death any other person gives 
Pindas to the same ancestors, he does so on his own account, 
and not as agent of the soul of the deceased 

The duty to perform the Porvana of maternal ancestors 
arises whenever the paternal ancestois are worshipped When 
a man is dead, he cannot worship lug paternal ancestors and 
it follows therefore that, after death, the obligation to worship 
maternal ancestors can never arise It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the maternal uncle and the rest benefit the soul 
of the deceased by performing the duties of the deceased 
Jimuta does not put their right on that ground , but on the 
ground that wealth, m the hands of the maternal uncle and 
the rest, is likely to be used for the Shrad of maternal ances¬ 
tors } and thus used m the manner m which the deceased him¬ 
self would have .used it m his lifetime Jimuta has strained all 
his ingenuity to show that th* spiritual theory supports the 
claim of the maternal relations But Jimuta himself never ex¬ 
pected that his ingenious suggestion would be accepted one day 
33 sol&of truth 

It would thus appear that the claim of one important class 
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of heirs, recognized by Jimuta, cannot be based upon any 
capacity to benefit the soul of the deceased The spiritual 
theory fails in every way For, on the one hand, heritable 
right is found to exist in persons who have no capacity what¬ 
ever to benefit the deceased person’s soul, and, on the other 
hand, persons who perform acts most beneficial to the deceased 
are excluded If the spiritual theory had been the sole found¬ 
ation of the law of inheritance propounded in the Dayabhaga, 
then 

(1) The person who gives Pinda to the deceased at Gaya , 

(2) The person who perforins his sixteen shrads, ending 

with the Sapindakarna , 

(3) The person who throws his b6nes into the holy waters of 

the Ganges, 

(4) The person who gives his daughters m marriage, 
would all inherit before the giver of the Porvana Pinda, 
which is only a sort of spiritual luxury 

Capacity to benefit the soul of the deceased is not the cause of 
heritable right, nor does it determine the order of succession If 
the spiritual theory determined thcoider of succession, then the 
givers of secondary Pmdas would inheiit after all the givers of 
primary Pmdas But accoiding to Jimuta, the father s daughter’s 
son inherits before the grandfather and paternal uncle It cannot 
be said that the three secondary Pmdas given by the former are of 
greater efficiency than the two pnmai y Pmdas given by the patei- 
nal uncle For had that been the case, then the fathei’s daughters 
son would inherit before the nephew and nephew’s son It 
is said that Pmdas offeicd to a nearei ancestor aie of greater 
efficacy than those offeted to distant ancestois But there 
is no authority whatever foi such a proposition There is some 
authontyfor the position that primary Pmdas are of greater 
efficacy than secondaiy Pmdas But theie is no authority 
for holding that secondary Pmdas given to a neater ancestor 
are more efficacious thanr primary Pmdas given to a distant 
ancestor The fact is that the oiderof succession can be deter¬ 
mined only by texts and by indications contained in texts 
The spiritual theory is of little use for the puipose 

The actual decision in the case of Guru Govmda Shaha can¬ 
not be called into question The brother’s daughter’s son and 
the uncle’s daughter’s son are Sapindas and Gotrajas according 
Jimuta’s definition of the terms, and are, therefore, en¬ 
titled to inherit according to the texts of Manu and Yajna- 
valkya. What Mr Justice Mitter said in hi^ judgment in the 
case with reference to the doctrine of spiritual benefit, may 
therefore be regarded as obiter dictum In several subsequent 
cases the doctrine has been applied for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the order of succession, and the result is baldly consistent 
with the Dayabhaga. 

Jogendra Nath Bhuttacharjee, m a , b l 



Art V.—HOW WE CROSSED THE SPLUGEN 

T HERE are two homcwarcl routes familiar to all of us 
Anglo-Indians that one most fiequentcd of all, the Mont 
Cenis , and that other over the St Gothard, which conducts us 
to lovely Lucerne, seated on her own sparkling lake But there 
Is another, which, to those not pressed for time, presents the 
great attraction of a leisurely progress in one’s own (hired) 
carriage, with pauses at all j>retty spots for sketching or photo¬ 
graphy, and halls for the nights at cosy Swiss inns And there 
is no question as to the relative advantage to healtfi, in the fiesh 
mountain air blowing round one all day, instead of the mingled 
stuffiness and draughts of the railway train, wheie peeps of the 
view are only obtainable now and then, and long tunnels carry 
one through, and not over, the glorious mountains To those of 
our fellow-exiles, who, like ourselves, can take their time, and, 
leaving the St Gothard route at Como station, make their way 
by that enchanted Lake to Chiavenna, and thence over the 
Splugen, this little sketch of our journey may prove useful, 
and may induce some to tiy this route next time the happy 
year of furlough returns 

A wet day at Clu ivenna towards the end of May. Nothing 
can be duller, colder, or moie dispniting, especially when you 
have made all your atrangements over-rnght for a stait, and 
expect to climb that rocky wall in front to-morrow At that 
tune of year only one diligence ciosses the Splugen from 
Chiavenna, and it staits at about 2 AM, so we, not caung to 
encounter the cold and snow at the unearthly hour at which it 
would reach the top, ananged to have a cainage for ourselves 
with two horses, and a third horse as far as the summit All our 
boxes were to be put on behind, and we were to arrive at Cone 
next day, pass through it and on to Ragatz, some miles further 
So all was settled, and wc hoped for the best as we retired to 
rest on the evening of the 26th of May Alas 1 the morning 
brought heavy rain and all our adviseis said “ No chance of 
its clearing , you must wait a day, veiy likely two days’* Our 
hotel, the Conradi, was a large, homely, but comfortable one It 
was almost empty, the season not having begun, the only oc¬ 
cupants besides ourselves being an invalid American lady, on 
hei way to MalojR in the Engadme, and a few of the Engadine 
hotel-keepers, hastening up to # make ready for their summer 
visitors Some of these come from the south of France where 
they “ run.” hotels durnfg the winter, thus doing a good busi¬ 
ness 

But the silent halls and passages weie cold and draughty to 
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us Anglo-Indians that wet day, and the coffee was extremely 
weak at our frugal bieakfast The day diagged its slow length 
along , meal-times were hailed with subdued glee, and several 
novels, from the mixed collection in the empty salon, were 
skimmed through, one by Balzac, Le Peau de Chagrin , being 
especially appi eciated by one of our part) The American 
lady and I confided much in each other through the afternoon. 

She was a lonely soul Looking out of the window of our 
room into the piazza was more doleful than any thing else. At 
one side stands a big half-finished house now going to decay. 
Nothing is so mournful as such a building, begun m hope, and 
never finished No one has ever dwfelt there , it has never been 
a home, no tomance clusters round it, no pictuiesqueness attracts 
the artist, and when the rain drips over the bare walls, and the 
rows of empty window-holes stare vacantly at space, it would 
have taken a more “ Mark Tapley ish " person than me to have 
been cheei ful at the sight The Governor DeSahs, for whom 
it was built, never came to Chiavenna, I suppose At all events 
there is nobody to live in it now 

Opposite rose one of those lovely campantli , or clock-towers, 
so common in Italy It belongs to San Lorenzo, the principal 
church of the town Chiavenna must be a very busy place in 
the season, as it is the starting point for two diligence routes, 
over the Splugen into Switzerland, and over the Maloja Pass 
into the Eugadine One gets to it by rail fr6in Colico, at the 
end of the Lake of Como 

Next morning, May 27th, dawned bnght and clear The 
clouds were rolling up the hillside, and the sun shone cheerfully. 
Wc were not long in despatching our bieakfast, and then the 
comfpityble, if somewhat lumbeung, vehicle rolled into the 
yard, and was packed and loaded 

Wc bade good-bye to our pleasant Swiss landlady and our 
invalid friend, and diove off, with much ciacking of whips, QUt 
pf the ^rched gateway, thiough the narrow streets, and up 
on the vineyard-covered hillside The little childien held up 
strawberries to us as we passed, the peasants were busy in 
their vmeyaids Italian vegetation, Italian sunshine, Italian 
enjoyment of life were round us for the last time We had 
spent a happy holiday m beautiful Italy and were loath to part 
with her f ,and climb the snow-clad Alps with *our faces to the 
north. But it bad to be done 

We had not been driving very long when a horseman over¬ 
took us, and stopped the carriage, and although he was no 
brigand, but a worthy serving-man of the hotel, yet lus demand 
wm for money 1 He brought a note from our landlady, begging 
for the fifty-fiaoc note which, she said, we must have carried 
away by mistake in paying our bill Pocket-books and parses 
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were searched, but nd fifty-franc note 'was forthcoming, and, 
with much regret we were obliged to send the messenger back 
empty-handed I fear poor madame had some light-fingered 
retainer who’picked up the note from the table while she was 
looking another way We were very sorry for her 

In less than an hour we had left the vineyatds and the valley, 
hnd were up among the chestnut woods, driving through cool 
shade, and passing picturesque villages, each with its old church 
and slender campanile The mountains are round us, a noisy 
uver rolls down beside us as we ascend, and we cross it every 
now and then This is the Liro River, and it is up through its 
valley that we climb on ohr way After eight miles of ascent 
we teach Campo Dolcmo It is a quiet village, above the chestnut 
trees and the pines The valley, bare and green, spreads itself 
around, the L110 lying like a ribbon through the midst Here 
we halt to feed the horses As the little inn does not give any 
promise of good fare, we have recourse to our well-stocked 
basket, and enjoy our chicken, hard-boiled egg*;, and bread and 
butter, with our bottle of Italian wine The children gather 
round, and watch us with eager eyes—odd little creatures, 
pushing each other and gunning, the girls with a certain 
self-conscious air, the boys more frank We threw our scraps 
down by the carnage, but they were too timid to venture to 
pick them up However, as we drove off, there was a rush and 
a scrimmage, and the coveted morsels were soon carried away. 
It was heie I made the lamentable discovery of two hats left 
behind at the hotel Conradi, and may mention that the excellent 
Swiss parcel post restored them to trs at Luccrn a week after¬ 
wards 

It was distinctly colder now, as we left the Liro far,below, 
and climbed the mountain side by endless zig-zags It is 
clever engineering, that highway Up, up, the road, still twisting 
high over our heads, until we reach# a splendid wateifall We 
descend from oui carnage and go to a small platform placed to 
view it? from The Madesimo River forms the fall, which is 650 
feet in height Boys stand ready to fling stones down the 
precipice in return for a few coppers I know not whether 
the view above or below the fall exceeds in grandeur Then 
down the rocW wall plunges the full-grown river and is half- 
blown to spra^as it falls 

Every now and th<M we heard, as we journeyed, a hollow 
distant boofflf sounding mysteriously from far across the wide 
valley. Our vetturino told u# these were avalanches, dreaded 
word, and all through the day, in among thfc chestnut trees, and 
higher among the pines, out on the bare green slopes, and peeping 
fioin the snow-drifts, were little crosses,—-sad mementoes of 
where someone had been overtaken and killed, whether by 
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avalanche, or snow, and the place where he died had been thus 
marked. The pious passer-by breathes a prayer for the soul of 
the unfortunate as he goes along. On again, and ever upward, we 
go The pines are left behind, and there is now only the short 
green turf, dotted with the lovely blue gentian, the flower which 
grows only in high bleak solitudes and is such an embellishment 
wherever it appears 

And now the clouds, which have been pursuing us for some 
time, rolling up the valley behind, reach and spread themselves 
over the bare bleak mountain opposite They are kind enough 
to avoid us as we climb and enter the first of a series of stone 
galleries looking like tunnels made to* preserve the road from 
avalanches What white object is that, lying on the biown 
grass, all the vegetation which is left us now ? It is snow 
Yes, the first patch of duty-looking, half-melted snow The sun 
has hidden himself, we are wrapped in coats and cloaks , the 
wind blows keenly in our faces, as up still, vve go Coming down 
to meet us, the diligence thunders by There arc no passengeis, 
andtheguaid sits comfortably inside, peering out through the 
glass panes Later in the yeat, no doubt, there are passengers 
enough, but the pass had only been open a week at this time, 
and the rush had not begun 

Through one after another of these gloomy galleries, with 
their square openings, through which we catch glimpses of the 
Liro far below us, we roll along, and always more and more 
snow greets our eyes, till at last it is all snow and dark moun¬ 
tain tops 

By the side of the road, at intervals now stand square, dismal 
looking stone buildings, with small windows, and each sur¬ 
mounted by a belfry These are Refuges for travcllcis caught 
in a snow-storm, and the bell is, during these times, regularly 
sounded to guide the wandering footsteps to the place of 
safety , 

And now we enter a sort of valley among the mountain 
peaks Our road, marked by wheel-tracks in the white waste, 
lies across it, and as we enter, down comes the snow, and we 
shut ourselves up in our carnage Crossing this valley, and 
again ascending, the snow ceases, the sun shines out, and the 
frosty keen air is exhilarating We enter a village, or small 
collection of dieary-lookmg cottages, where the Italian custom¬ 
house is situated All aiound are thib high mountains, wrapped in 
eternal snow The sun sheds a bright gleam on <the quiet street, 
where a few muffled-up children ire gathering to see the fun 

We stopped here to water the horses, and had a little talk with 
the |tahan soldiers who were loitering round the door of the 
** Dogana." Snow here is often up to the windows of the upper 
stoiev of the houses, and it falls during ever) mouth of the year, 
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except August I pitied these poor fellows from sunny Italy, 
with their wives an$ families compelled to live in such a cold 
and cheerless spot They complained bitterly of their hard lot, 
so much more? dreary to them than to sterner mortals After 
this we had still two-miles-afld-a-half to ascend, amid ever 
thickening snow The road could be distinguished only by 
posts peeping out alongside, and the cold wind drove the snow 
into the coachman’s face l could not help a tremor of fear 
What if he went off the road, blinded by the snow, and plunged 
us into one of those deep drifts ? Should we ever be able to 
get out of it, and if we did, how find our way to some shelter? 
Just then the carriage stopped, a tall stone was by the wayside, 
the boundary between Italy and Switzerland We were 6,945 
feet (just the height of Datjceling) above sea-lbvel A man, 
who had been sometimes on the coach-box, sometimes walking 
behind, came up, and, detaching our third horse, proceeded to 
lead him away back by the road we had come Thenceforward 
we should go down hill, and he would not be required 

I felt greatly relieved as, at a lapid rate, with drag well pushed 
down, we skimmed thiough stone galleries like those on the other 
side, and 111 a wonderfully short time left the snow behind us 
The valley we now entered, that of the Hausernbach river, is 
bleak and bare. Theie is no fresh green, no trees, nothing 
but gloomy mountain sides, down one of which, m perpetual 
zig-zags, we made our way An avalanche had descended over 
our road a very short time previously , for, at each elevation, one 
below the other, were heaps of earth, stones, and tuif, and 
men were clearing it away as fast as they could 

At last we got down to the bottom of the valley, and our 
road lay along by the river, always descending, till we reached 
the level of tiees, and we were glad to enter a pine wood A 
mile or two further, we enter the valley where the village of 
Splugen lies, dash through a tunnel, aycross an iron bridge over 
the baby Rhine, and pull up at the Hotel Bodenhaus, in the 
glow of sunset This hotel was empty also, only one other 
couple being there It was very cold, and it seemed difficult to 
light a fire m our 100m The smoke filled it, and we had to 
choose between shivering and choking We took a stroll to 
get warm, and weie full of admiration of the chalets, a sign that 
we were in Switzerland, and of the grand mountain tops which 
frown down on the valley The Kalkberg is the most impos¬ 
ing Cold as it was, once in bed under that enormous 
feather-quilt, the cold was rib more felt, and a long day’s drive 
in the open air makes a good sedative So we only awoke to see 
the bright sun shining on the snowy mountain-peaks, and one’s 
heart gave a jump of joy , for were we not to-day going to see 
the famous Via Mala, the road we had heard of all our lives ? 
vol XCIII] . 21 
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After an early breakfast we started off afresh, having ex* 
changed our carriage and driver with tha. other couple The 
vetturmi arranged it themselves, as they found a great advantage 
fn each returning to his own domicile, and to As, of course, it 
was just the same thing 

For some miles our course lay down the Rhine valley, among 
pleasant shady trees There were huge boulders everywhere, 
and now and then the whole hillside, in a very disorganized 
condition, seemed to be toppling over into the road, and I quaked 
a little until we got safely past 

This happened so often as to inspire courage at last The 
camera, ready for use, reposed on the front seat, and many 
times was the carriage stopped when some exquisite peep of 
tumbling waterfall, far below us, came into view, or some curve 
m the I'oad gave a glimpse of the far away distances in front. 
Gradually the hills approached each other, and the valley con¬ 
tracted to a glen, called the Rofna Ravine, in which the Rhine 
forms a series of waterfalls 

The childish river is playing and frisking up here, and is a 
wild, high-spirited and happy being We knew him well in 
later times, when he flowed majestically through Get man lands, 
and we had seen him at Schaffhausen, grandly descending those 
fine falls It was m a new character wc now made his acquain¬ 
tance, and one equally charming 

Emerging from the wooded glen we reached Andeer, a con- 
Sideiable village, where the glen opens out into a sunny wide 
valley called the Schamser Thai 

Mountains abound, dark heads peering out over green 
shouldets, and everywhcie are perched the little villages, 
up to what seems a quite inaccessible height We noticed 
a great change in the village churches No more lofty 
slender campanili, separate from the main building,, Small 
gabled towers, heavily roofed and low, were the order of the 
day. Some were built entirely of wood The valley again 
narrowed as we entered the Via Mala, a place of torture and 
punishment to our poor river The dark limestone cliffs, 1,600 
feet high, almost met m some places The road runs along, now 
one, now the other of them, according as it can perch itself, 
crossing the gulf by three bridges, and piercing the solid rock 
by a tunnel Far below. 160 feet below the bridge, in so narrow 
a crack that it seems impossible that a whole river can be buried 
there, fumes and rushes the Rhine The thunder of its rage 
at its ^imprisonment fills the*gloomy defile One throws a 
Stone down. How long it takes to reach the bottom I A few 
trees grow here and there, and the stone catches m their foliage, 
fidle through, and splashes into the water. 

More photographs were taken here, and lunch was eaten as 
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wa sat on one of those woqderful bridges and gazed m awe and 
astonishment at the. high and narrow walls around us It is 
with a feeling of relief that we come in sight, after a while, of 
the lofty rock *on which are the mins of Hohen-Rhaetian, the 
most ancient castle m Switzerland*, said to have been founded, 
B C 589, by the legendary hero Rhaetus, leader of the Etius- 
cans 

Through another tunnel we <sped, and met the diligence tolling 
up, followed by several carnage-loads of dusty folk, who stated 
at us and our camera with heaity goodwill We soon reached 
Thusis, and, driving along the one street to the post office, we 
alighted, and took shelter m*the hotel opposite the Post Hotel 
A short rest was not unwelcome before our second start, ami 
we now arranged that, instead of taking the direct road to Cone, 
iG miles away, a route which offered no special attraction, we 
would make a detour of nine miles to Tiefencasten, sleep there, 
and go over the Schyn Pass next day to Cone and Ragatz 
And we were very much pleased with that third day’s dnvc, 
though it is, perhaps, less worthy of descuption than the two 
before it, and felt fully rewarded for our little detour 

That lovely summer afternoon is very vividly in my memory 
as I write In a little garden uuder the trees were some lion 
tables and chans, and here a rosy, good humoured Swiss 
madthen , with the dear familiar German on her tongue, brought 
us our coffee, rolls, butter and honey, and we ate and drank and 
felt refreshed In front of 11s smiled the wide green valley 
with the Rhine, calm again after its misery up above, flowing 
rapidly through it Our river was having a pleasant time 
here we knew, and were glad because of it Thusis is beauti¬ 
fully situated, somewhat resembling Interlaken, though smaller 
mid more rural, and it hangs on one side of the valley, instead 
of being quite at the bottom It looked very clean, and was 
busy polishing itself up for its summer v*sitois, as it is a Kur-ort, 
and has b&ths and springs and a Kur-kaus But it is not large 
enough to be very fashionable, and I should not like it to 
oecome so I had rather it kept its sleepy, peaceful look at 
the foot of its grand mountains, and with the afternoon sun¬ 
shine falling on its village street Good-bye, Thusis, we leave 
you with regret Some day, perhaps, we may spend a week or 
so peacefully here, exploring the many lovely walks aqd 
drives all around 

Our way now lay for nine miles through and up the valley 
of the Alfeula, an impetuous mountain tributary of the Rhine, ' 
by the Schyn Road, a fine piece of engineering. We had had 
so much of gorges and glfens and waterfalls all day, that wa 
took this drive with perhaps less enthusiasm, although some 
of the views were quite as charming as those wc had seen, m 
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Rofna Thai At one bridge we paused for photography. The 
Albula roared far below, and a peasant child brought stones 
and dung them down We Were 250 feet above the water, so 
that the stone took a peroeptiblc time in falling, and there 
was a good deal of fascination in the amusement For the 
last few miles we climbed labotiously a steej^ hillside, passing 
villages, each with its chuich, perched up above us in every 
direction, and opposite us, across the valley, a fine Vaterfall 
streamed over a cliff That Albula Valley reminded us much 
of Rangaroon, near Darjeeling One had almost the sensation 
of expecting to meet a Bhutia going along with his wood on 
hts back, and his kookn stuck into his belt But nobody so 
wild met our view 

We actually found Baedeker at fault in one or two details 
of this drive To be sure, it was only m u the small print," 
just a village or two wrongly placed, or some trifle of that sort 
As a rule, he is splendidly accurate As the sun was setting, 
we came in sight of Tiefencasten, deep in a hollow where three 
valleys meet, and where the Julia and Albula unite There 
we were to stay for the night, and wc discussed with our post¬ 
boy which of the two hotels we should put up at Both were 
starred by Baedeker, so we on this occasion selected the second 
and less pretentious, called the Albula 

But poor Tiefencasten * I suppose it was once a pretty 
village, with its two noisy streams, and its chuich on a height 
overlooking the houses , but on that evening it was a melan¬ 
choly spectacle For, about three weeks before this, a fire had 
broken out, and burnt the whole place Even the chuich was 
roofless, like all the other buildings, except the two hotels, and 
one or two cottages at the far end Hardly a creature was 
to be seen The inhabitants had been obliged to take shelter 
in neighbouring villages, or in the farms round about, and the 
empty hotels only added to the mouinfulness of the scene 
A very nice, clever little landlady received us, and we wcic 
soon provided with a comfortable room, and promised dinner 
presently I don't think she was much accustomed to having 
ladies, as she had no sitting room, but the one we dined in, a 
ground floor rodm, looking out on a roofed-m verandah, built 
over the noisy river She gave us an excellent and well-cooked 
Rttle dinner, and seemed to be ready to do anything she could 
for us After this we went out on the verandah, and sat 
awhile, the river drowning our voices if we tried to talk. 
Piesently other guests arrived, three men, and began their 
dinner within When they had come nca» ly to the end of 
their meal, we were much amused at their drinking wine with 
their neat little hostess, touching glasses, while she made them 
a pretty curtsey It was a pleasant little scene, as wc saw it 
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through the open window, while di inking our black coffee, As 
regards mine host, far be it from me to slander any one, but 
I must say he looked like a loafer, and seetaied to do nothing 
but prowl aimlessly* about the village street. After it grew 
dark we were rather badly off for a room to sit in, so I finally 
retired to my own, which was deap and comfortable, and the 
river sang a lullaby Tiefencasten is full of water-music, for 
the two streams run together just where the houses begin. 

We were up early, enjoyed our cosy breakfast, and filled our 
luncheon basket afresh, though, as we were to reach Cotre 
about one or two o'clock, we only wanted a small supply m 
case of need Before we left, the diligence and extra vehicles 
came pouring in from Coire, # for it is by this route over the 
Julier Pass that one reaches the Engadine The diligences 
were filled Who were all these neat Swiss # girls, with 
their modest luggage, and all these young *men, grave 
and business like ? Why wete they all bound for the pleasuie 
resorts of the High Alps, so fashionable now ? Our landlady 
informed us they were servants engaged for the hotels, and on 
their way up to prepare for the season, which would not begin 
for a fortnight later 

That day we crossed the Schyn Pass, 5 090 feet above sea- 
level It was very cold, but not like the snow-covered 
Splugen We noticed how the flowers changed as we ascended, 
and how the dandelions were in full bloom above, and were 
all turned into “clocks” below, while the gentian flourished 
at the highest point Coire was not amusing We had a 
civili/cd (and expensive) lunch at a large empty hotel, seived 
by English-speaking waiters, half-a-dozen of whom fastened 
on us, glad to have a chance of a job, or even a remote hope 
of backshish We were amused to see, when we started again, 
that all our luggage had been adoined with the very remarkable 
labels containing the name of the hotel 

We drove then through a fertile valley, in company with 
our dear Rhine, feeling veiy sleepy*and tired, for about ten 
miles, and reached Ragatz in the evening, when our drive 
came to an end at the Quellenhof Hotel 

Ragatz is a Kur-ort, or health-resort, of the large and fashion¬ 
able kind The season began on the first of June, but July 
and August are the full times, and the place was empty enough 
on the Sunday that we spent there. They say they have as 
many as 50,000 visitors annually It is situated at the mouth 
of a narrow gorge, where the impetuous Tammina rushes down 
to join the Rhinc/and it contain^ monster hotels, and pretty 
shops, tennis courts, a Kur-haus where one drinks the water, 
listens to the band, or looks over the papers, and very nicely 
laid*out grounds. Shad£ paths, with plenty of seats, run far 
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up the hill sides, and there is a handsome colonnade for 
showery weather On the whole it is an attt active spot, though 
we did not see it at its best that rather showeiy first of June 

But the really wonderful and interesting place is up the 
Tanunma goi ge, to Bad Pfafers, two miles ahd-a-half away 
We drove up this nairow, toild valley, to where an old and 
gloomy house is built right across fiom cliff to cliff This is 
the old Bathhouse, which was in existence before Ragatz 
The precipices use 600 feet on either side, and very little 
sunshine ever leaches this sombte spot Now it is only the 
pooier classes who are accommodated hete, as it is much less 
expensive than the hotels below Passing through the house 
with a guide, we cross the river by tf foot budge, and enter the 
gloomy gorge, a most wondeiful and curious place The 
wooden gallery on which we walk, overhangs the river, whose 
wild voice fills the space Far ovei head the rocks close in , a 
gleam of light falls through , we reach it, pass on into darkness 
again, and finally reach, in a more open space, a small bath¬ 
house, a vault built over the hot spungs The door being 
opened, volumes of steam rush out On entering, one feels 
as if in a hot vapour bath, and one is glad to get out again. 
The water is clear, and fi ee from taste or smell 

It contains carbonate of lime, chloiate of sodium and 
magnesia Above our heads a narrow opening, which com¬ 
municates with the mountains outside, is pointed out, and we 
aie told that formerly the poor patients had to be lowered 
through this to the springs, before the gallery was built for 
their use A terrible oideal, 011c thinks it must have been 
The water is carried down to Ragatz ftom here by a conduit, 
and loses two degrees of heat on its way, ai riving there at a 
temperature of 95 0 

The impression left on the mind by the rough, bold rocks, 
the gloomy ravine, the rush and fury of the steam, the uttci 
strangeness of the whqje scene, will not soon be forgotten, 
especially as, peihaps, the most successful of all our photographs 
was taken hete, and temains to recall it to mind 

It was on the morning of our departure that we made this 
little expedition, and after lunch, with the gift of a charming 
box of chocolates (each of which was ornamented with a 
photograph of the Quellenhof Hotel) ftom the attentive and 
polite manager, we took our places in the unromantic hotel 
omnibus, and were rolled off to the 1 ail way station, en route 
for Lucerne 

Our carnage with its three Horses had cost us francs 71-50 
plus 65, total fiancs 137-60, m English money £5-130, in¬ 
cluding pourboircs to the dnver. We had the thud horse 
only for the first day Our hotel bills were not a great dea 
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We had Cook’s coupons, as an experiment, at all these hotels, 
except Tiefencasten, and there we only paid 17 francs for 
dinner, bed, breakfast, and lunch to take with us, which cannot 
be thought exorbitant At the Quellenhof we had an exceed¬ 
ingly nice room, with dressing-room, and the meals were 
excellent Cook’s coupons are «francs 12-50 each person per 
day, and this covets everything, except of course wine and 
bedroom fires Altogether it was a most enjoyable, healthful 
little trip, and we quite wished we could have had time to do 
more travelling in the same way 

L S 



Art. VI—THE NEXT STEP 

P ROBABLY every one will admit that a not* very distant 
date is likely to see Considerable changes in the 
system of Local Government in Bengal which we owe to 
Lord Ripon and his advisers Those who hailed, in the Local 
Self-Government Act, a precious instalment of autonomy, and 
now regard that measure as justified on the whole by the 
results of a six years* trial, look to further progress and a 
wider application of the pnncipie which underlies it A very 
eminent authority, Mr Toynbee, has* recommended the gradual 
withdrawal of the appointment of official chairman of the Dis¬ 
trict Board, and others are ready with even more sweeping 
proposals Less favourable critics profess to see fundamental 
mistakes in the course which has been entered upon, and call 
for its modification or entire abandonment 
It will not be questioned that the system of Local Self- 
Government in India is an exotic If it had any raison, d'etre 
at all, it is as the outcome of Western education and Western 
ideas imported into the country under Bntish rule The 
theory is that, having educated the people on Western lines, 
we are bound to give them Western institutions in order to 
satisfy the aspirations aroused by our teaching It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to consider the nature and history 
of the Western system which it is proposed to transplant. 
We should do well to ask ourselves “ Is the system of Lpcal 
Self-Government, which we are introducing into India, a faith¬ 
ful reproduction of anything which exists and has been found 
to succeed in the United Kingdom ?” 

To listen to the “ advanced Liberals of India,’* one would 
imagine that representative bodies, elected by a popular 
franchise, and unshackled Ijy official or State control, had always, 
or for a considerable time, carried on Local Government in 
Great Britain Such an impression would be as far removed 
as possible from the truth The fact is that, at the time when 
Local Self-Government was introduced into India, and for 
many years before, the principal share in Local Government 
in rural England was vested in the magistrates of quarter ses 
sions appointed by the Crown, and certain important branches 
of administration, such as the construction of bridges and 
the management of gaols, were entrusted to them, as the 
county authority, from the earnest times In 1877 the chief 
control over gaols was transferred to a central department, as 
in India, but the Justices still retained the power of nomina¬ 
ting gaol visitors. Other departments of Local Government, 
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which were originally managed, or supposed to be managed, 
by the elective parish vestries, were, by successive enactments, 
removed from they: control and placed under that of the 
magistrates Thus the English rural police was at fiist an 
elective body,* consisting of the head-constables of hundreds 
and petty constables of parishes The inefficiency of these 
guardians of the peace was notorious, and m 1856 they were 
replaced by the county police force, while the county magistrates 
were charged with the duty jof levying the police rate, and, to 
a considerable extent, with the control of the force Coming 
to communications, which in India are regaided as more pro¬ 
perly within the scope of Local Government, we find that 
roads were onginally in *the charge of the elective panshes 
It is a matter of history that their management did not keep 
pace with the growth of the wealth and civilization of the 
count!y Macaulay’s description of English roads in 1695 
reads like a pessimist's account of our Bengal highways in 
1891 He says, speaking of mam roads —“It was only in 
fine weather that the whole breadth of the road was avail¬ 
able for wheeled vehicles , often the mud lay deep on the light 
and the left, and only a narrow track of firm ground lose 
above the quagmire The markets were often in¬ 

accessible during several months It is said that the fruits of 
the earth were sometimes suffered to rot in one place, while 
m another place, distant only a few miles, the supply fell far 
short of the demand ”* 

To remedy this state of things turnpikes were gradually 
intrQduced, but not much improvement appears to have been 
made by the time of Arthur Young’s tom in 1770 

The parishes were not solely to blame for the bad state of 
the roads at that time, and it is not the object of this article 
to prove that the elective punciple is inapplicable to Local 
Government , what it is desired here to point out is that, on 
the failure of the parishes to managq them efficiently, the con¬ 
trol over roads was gradually transferred to the magistrates 

By an Act of 1773 the power of enforcing upon parishes the 
obligation to repair highways and footpaths was lodged in the 
hands of the Justices at petty sessions The next step was 
taken in 1835, when an Act was passed to facilitate the forma¬ 
tion of Highway Districts by order of the petty sessions, with 
the consent of the parishes concerned The provision requiring 
this consent was removed by the Highways (England) Act of 
1862, under which the magistrates at quarter sessions are em¬ 
powered, on the application of five or more Justices, to form 
Highway Districts to be managed by Highway Boards A 


* Uiiiory of England, Chap III 
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Highway Board consists of all the county Justices resident 
in the district, and of waywardens elected annually by the 
parishes comprised therein The Justices determine the 
number of waywardens to be elected by each parish, and are 
empowered to appoint the a ay wardens in case* of failure of 
election Further, on a complhint being made to any Justice 
of a highway in a Highway District being out of repair, he 
may summon the Highway Board and the waywardens of the 
parish within which the road is situate, befoie the petty 
sessions, and, if they then refuse to repair it, may have it 
repaired at the cost of the parish It is provided, however, 
that if the waywardens deny their obligation to repair a 
particular road, the question shall • be referred for trial to the 
quarter sessions or assizes 

This Act, w*hich has been widely applied, gives to magistrates 
appointed by the Crown a large control over roads situate 
within Highway Districts Where effect has been given to it, 
the control of the parishes over communication has been 
reduced to the power of nominating a certain number of 
members of the Highway Boards, on which the influence of 
the magistrates is necessarily predominant A later enact¬ 
ment, the Highways and Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878, 
is directed towards the gradual centralization of the imme¬ 
diate management of three important branches, the Poor Law, 
sanitation and roads, under one authority, the Boards of 
Guardians It leaves, however, this centralization to be carried 
out at the discretion of the magistrates, providing that, in 
future, Highway Districts arc to be made, as far as possible, 
coincident in area with Poor Law Unions, which are also rural 
sanitary districts, and that where they are so coincident, the 
rural sanitary authouties, that is, the Boards of Guardians, may 
apply to Justices at quarter sessions to have the functions of the 
Highway Boards tiansfeued to them 

To this request the Justices may accede, or not, as they see 
fit The magistrates, again, are ex-officio Poor Law guardians, 
furnishing not more than one-third of the members of every 
Board , and in the election of the remaining memfters, they are 
given a poweiful voice by a system of cumulative votes The 
quaitet 1 sessions are also given powers for compelling the 
highway alithouty to carry out the repair of roads where 
complaint is made of their being neglected 

The Acts above mentioned are of a permissive character , 
for it is not in England, as in India, a cultom of legislation 
on such subjects to impose at ofice systems of uniform pattern 
on localities widely differing in their circumstances and needs. 

Xhe extent to which the Highway Board system has been 
adopted by the magistrates, in supersession of the parish manage- 
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ment of roads, is a fair measute of its popularity and efficiency 
The last Annual Report of the English Local Government Board 
shows that, at the gommencement of the year ended on the 25th 
March 1888, there were in England and Wales 7,197 parishes, 
containing 62*,684 miles of roads, subject to the jurisdiction of 
Highway Boaids constituted urfder Highway Acts , 727 parishes, 
containing 6,796 miles of roads, included in Highway districts 
managed by Boards of Guardians under the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878 , and 6,521 parishes, con¬ 
taining 48,380 miles of roads, not included in any Highway 
District 

The administration of the Poor Law was at first vested in 
the parishes By the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1837 it was 
made over to the Boards of Guardians, the constitution of 
which has been desc 11 bed * 

Again, in ancient tunes, the parish vestry was supposed to 
put down nuisances, and superintend rural sanitation It would 
be tedious to enumerate the scries of measures passed with the 
object of substituting for them a more efficient agency Even¬ 
tually, by the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 1875, the Boards 
of Guardians were made sanitary authorities in rural districts 

It suffices to mention the management of Lunatic Asylums, 
the administration of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
the licensing of houses for the sale of liquor and for music, 
dancing, &c , as other impoi tant branches, which, prior to the 
passing of the English Local Government Act of 1888, were 
vested in the county magistrates It was indeed remarked 
at that time, that the spheie of their activity seemed to be 
constantly enlarged with every fresh development of Local 
Government in rural aicas 

Ihe demand for representation in Local Government was 
not the outcome of general dissatisfaction with the magistrates* 
administration On the contrary, it affords a striking testimony 
to their competency, that their control remained ao long 
undisputed m a countiy like England, with a public whjch had 
been accustomed for centuries to popular representation in 
matters of*Imperial Government,—Financial, Legislative and 
Executive It was, however, inevitable that the demand should 
be made and it is instructive to observe how it was met 

Por yeais before the passing of the New Local Government 
Act, the subject had engaged the attention of practical thinkers 
at home, and a feature of the literature dealing with it is, the 
prominence giw£n to practical considerations We do not find 
sweeping changes advocated dh merely theoretical grounds— 
the problems thought out are, how far an effective and trust¬ 
worthy working agency could be provided by the elective 
method, and how far it was safe to dispense with the existing 
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and known agency. It was generally agreed that the magis¬ 
trates could not be excluded from the scheme of Local Govern¬ 
ment Their control over local admmistiation was theo¬ 
retically indefensible, it was in direct opposition to the elective 
principle, to the principle of taxation and repiescnjation going 
hand in hand , still they and their works were known by prac¬ 
tical experience, they were generally trusted by the public, 
they were the backbone of the rural system of Local Govern¬ 
ment as it then existed, and practical reformers would not 
attempt to eliminate them altogether 

Accordingly we find m the new measure that, while certain 
functions are made over to the elective county councils, other 
very important ones aie not directly transferied to them, The 
Act does not give them any contiol over highways, with the 
exception of •tuatn roads,—certain disturnpiked roads, and 
some otheis, of which half the cost is, under the Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, chargeable to the county 
at large , nor is the department of sanitation transferred by the 
law fiom the Boaids of Guardians , while the duties of the 
quarter sessions with respect to police aie vested in a joint 
committee of that body and the county council, a veiy wide 
power is given to the Local Government Boaid to transfer by 
provisional order to particular county councils other functions 
and powers of the quaiter sessions and other authorities 
affecting local matters. Every such order is, of course liable 
to be opposed in Parliament, and we may be sure that this 
power of transfer will be spaungly and cautiously exercised 
Such being the history and course of the development of 
Local Government in England, vve may well admire our Indian 
Local Self-Government which, without development and with¬ 
out history, sprang into being like Athena from the biain of 
Zeus For boldness of conception, at any rate, nothing, it would 
seem, could surpass a scheme which proposed to confer on a 
population, among whom the elective principle was an out¬ 
landish novelty, a system nfore democratic than any that was 
at that time known in the mother country, moie so even than 
that which has been since introduced, but has not yet had a 
fair tnal there We are now, howevci, concerned with the 
results of the scheme Our admiration for its boldness may be 
terr pered by the reflection that, probably the practical men in 
India who gave their acquiescence to it, knew that, for the 
present, at any rate, it would have little practical effect. Every¬ 
one conversant with the subject is aware that, so far, the Local 
Government of Ruial Bengal has* been representative only in 
name In point of fact the Local Boaids have little or no 
independent power, and on the District Boards all initiative 
and'executive force is centred in the official chairman 
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This is because the classes from which the members of the 
Boards are drawn are still used to defer to official opinion on 
public questions, and are not yet accustomed to incur respon¬ 
sibility and Exercise independent judgment. 

The history of the so-called “Local Self Government in Bengal 
up to the present time is an example of how fair success may be 
obtained under the most anomalous and nrational system, if 
scope be allowed to a strong and trustworthy individual will m 
shaping the result Here .the will is that of the Distuct Officer, 
who at present owes the strength of his position not so much to 
law as to piestige, and to the habit of the Indian public of fol¬ 
lowing an official lead * This being so, it is indeed a strange 
ptoposal to eliminate the factor upon which, both before and 
since the introduction of the new system, the success of our 
Local Government has hitherto depended Nothing, we ven¬ 
ture to assert, could be more opposed to the spirit m which 
reform has been earned out at home, than hastily to discard an 
agency which is known and trusted, in favour of one which has 
never yet been leally tned.and the efficiency of which is a mere 
matter of conjecture The advocates of such a change 
themselves admit that hitherto all the work of the Boards 
his been actually done by the official chairmen, and allege 
this as a reason for the withdrawal of the latter, in Older to give 
Local Self-Government a real trial 

We would point to the letter of the law as it now stands, 
under which the chairman is mciely an agent bound to 
cany out the wishes of the Boaid Had the elective and 
nominated members of the Boards developed any real capa¬ 
city for government, we should not find the official chan man 
compelled to take the initiative in eveiy branch in order 
that business may be carried on at alt, and we may rest 
assured that, though non-official chairmen sufficiently capable 
and tiustwoithy might be found, they would not possess 
the prestige and influence upon which, as has been said, the 
magistrate-chairmen now chiefly depend 

We would go further and say that it is not probable that 
Distuct Officers themselves will much longer be able to carry 
on Local Government by prestige, unsupported by law So 
far our system has been saved, so to speak, by its veiy absurdity, 
by the complete unfamiliarity of electors and elected with the 
theory and piactice of Self Government It is likely that, in 
the more advanced districts^ the elected members of Boaids 
will gradually gain the knowledge of their real power, and the 
couiage to use it, and that the authority of the chairmen will, 
by degrees, be weakened It is then that the real difficulties 
and dangers ansing from an uninstiucted and apathetic 
electorate will begin. 
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To take the first and most obvious of them, when the 
members of the Board begin to exercise a, real control over 
its funds, we shall probably find unscrupulous persons seeking 
election with a view to conupt pecuniary profit *This is the 
ruling vice of all elective government, and it exists in a less or 
greater degree in proportion as public opinion is weak and 
diseased, or strong and sound, and as the electors take an in¬ 
telligent interest m the proceedings of their representatives, or 
are ignorant and indifferent We do not think it will be con¬ 
tended by the most aident friends df Local Self-Government, 
that the mass of the rui ai electors m Bengal have as yet shown 
much enthusiasm in the exeicise of the franchise That no 
gfeat fault can be found with the character and standing of the 
candidates elected, is due chiefly to the fact, that as yet a scat 
on the Local or District Boaid is sought as an honorary dis¬ 
tinction, and not for any power it confers The persons who 
so esteem it are few m number, and usually wealthy and res¬ 
pectable When we find that, m such advanced districts as 
Hooghly and Howrah, only 29 3 and 22 28 per cent respect¬ 
ively of the legistcred voters voted at the last general election 
of members of Local Boaids, it being certain, moieovei, that a 
considerable proportion of the persons qualified to vote are not 
borne on the registers, it is evident that no appieciablc public 
mteiest is at present felt in the elections 

If the status and education of the class of people in this 
country who come within the elective qualification, and the 
state of feeling amongst them on questions of public interest 
be considered, we can airive at no other conclusion than that 
there is no guarantee that, in the futuie, public opinion will 
secure the return of trustworthy and respectable membeis to 
the Boaids • 

We are not among those who hold that the elective principle 
must always be inapplicable to this countiy, or even that it is 
entirely so at present Mr Carstaus in his recent book, ‘ Brtttsh 
Werk tn India" has argued that this must be so, because “ the 
people are not of equal fighting value" For our pait, we are 
not prepared to accept unreservedly the theory that civilized 
Government is b&sed on the imposition of the will of the 
stiongest, physically or numerically So far as India is con¬ 
cerned, the postulate of the paramount Bi itish power excludes 
the ultimate appeal to force which is the foundation of that 
theory. Moreover, in all examples of practical Government, it 
is found that the educated and enfightened classes enjoy a share 
of political power greater than is pioportionate either to their 
numbers or to the physical force at their disposal 
We can regard no scheme of Local Government for Bengal as 
satisfactory which does not meet, to sdrae extent, the aspirations 
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undoubtedly and legitimately felt* by a. small, but important 
educated section of the inhabitants, for a real share in the 
management of local affairs This is, however, no reason for 
forcing upon the masses of the people an autonomy for which 
they have made no demand au<P possess no qualifications The 
share of Local Self-Government entrusted to the educated 
minority should be, as far as it extends, a reality and not a 
mere make-believe f but it should be restucted at first to certain 
departments only—those which the educated classes are likely 
to take an interest in and rrianage efficiently For the present, 
at any rate, and until real Self-Government has been tried and 
found to succeed, some of the most important branches of 
administration had better be retained in the tried and trusted 
hands of the District Officers • 

The ignorant majority, who are not yet fit fbr Self-Government, 
must be protected and not placed at the mercy of the 
educated classes in any respect m which their interests are 
opposed, or the former aie not likely to feel confidence 
in the administration of the latter Lastly, any changes 
introduced must be such as not to disturb, more than is 
necessary, the existing executive machinery of Local Go¬ 
vernment, which has been brought into working order at 
considerable trouble and with a fair degree of success It is» 
not possible, in the limits of an article such as this, to discuss by 
what means these requirements may be obtained Our object 
will have been so far gained if we have brought our readers to 
recognize the fact, that the problem of Local Self-Government in 
Bengal still awaits solution , that it cannot be treated as solved 
because a system beanng but the name, has been worked for some 
years through the cxeitions of the District Officers, who have 
been its real motors , and that the solution, to be successful, 
must be based on practical considerations, and not on grounds 
of theory or sentiment. # 



Art VII —THE COINAGE OF AKBAR, AND IIIS 

SUCCESSORS. 

O N the Hay of Akbar’s accession—the February 

1556—Royal Fit mans were issued, under new titles, and 
gold and silver money was coined in the name of the new 
king The graphic pen of Abul Fazl thus describe the 
occasion — 

0*2 &A*»V M Jl>S> Kjt«* Jli * &<£ j»Ul lU (JjyjJ, 

d-i O+mS i^jO * £ ^yuO jLjp 

Com wal so embellished by the n ime of the king^ 

*Ihit, m the eye of stais, the estimition of moon was lowered 
1 he dtn&r got brightened by the tedness of its face. 

The darham became beautified by the whiteness of its color 

Regulation 10 of the Atn-i-ALbart gives a full description 
of the Coins of Akbar’s time The following are mentioned — 

Gold Coins 

I —Ihe S'hansdh —A round coin weighing 101 tolas 9 mashas 
and 7 surkhs, valued at 100 Lali Jalali mohars 

Obverse 

On the field —The name of His Majesty On the 5 arches 
in the border — 

vy* wtLXwj |JJ1 oXa. ^,**.1 i jJkxlfJ (jLLJLukjJ 

“ The great Sultan, the honoured Emperor, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and hts reign Struck at the capital Agra” 

Reverse , 

On the field —« 

xl&j cJUtr* ul j dJ! &AJ) Kj sJjr 

“ There is no God but God and Mohamad the Prophet of God Vei ily 
God is bount’ful unto whom He pleaseth, beyond measure” 

Round the margin are the names of the first four Khalifs 
The following additions were afterwards made — 

Obverse 

sJJl JU*** ^ wt*-ol ***** t 

M The best com which a man expends, is a com which he spends on 
his co religionists m the path of God ’ 

Reyfrse 

j d*it j &)UaL* j til* dJ| oXa. jX»W!I ^lUJ) uhJujJ 

“ The Sublime Sultan, the exalted Khahf, may God the Almighty 
perpetuate his kingdom and his reign and give eternity to his justice and 
bounty ! ” 
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Later on these inscription were replaced by the following 
two quatfatns of the Court poet and philosopher $hekh Fyzi, 
elder brother of Alltfml Abdl Fazl — 

On one side x~ 

ut jjl is 

ytf] Ht*n iftu j] ^Jyiju ulj * JJ j\ U* ij) j! 

tl The Seven ooeans get their pearls from the sun 
The black rock produces gems from bis lustie 
The Coins get their gold from his fostering view, 

But that gold acquires pre eminence through the stamp of Akbar * 

In the centre — 

lUtaf Ja jJJl 

** God is great, may his glory shine forth '* 

On the other side — 


Oyi J»t> J J.jjdjjiju ll # l>yi 0^*1 If &Lw yjl 

Oyl O+nijjja, i&^f jjjO # y&C)^ 

“ This com, which is an ornament of hope, 

Carnes an everlasting stamp and an immortal name 

As a mark of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 

That once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it * 

In the centre — 

The month and year of coinage according to the Divine Era 
2—Thcic is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, 
weighing 91 tolas and 8 mashis, in value equal to 100 round 
Mohars at 11 mashds each 1 ne superset lption is the same as 
that on the picccdmg 

3 —The Rahas —Is the half of each of the two preceding coins. 
Sometimes it is made square The superscription on one side 
is the same as in the S’hans&h , while on the other is inscribed 
the following quatrain of the Poet Laureate Fyzi — 

b H ^aIuuaLw (_j J ! 

j+f] if.m j] «>jb # if *4 

“This current com of the Impenal Treasure, 

Goes hand in hand with the star of good fortune 
The sun has fosteted it, because for all ages 
It will be eunobled b> Akbar s stamp” 


4 —The Atmah —Is both a round and a square coin, and is the 
fourth part of the S’hans&h Some bear the same inscription 
as the S’hans&h, others have on one side the following 
quatrain of Fyzi — 


at; jaa.) j w hIjaj * ah if iSMijj* 

oh *Ut fLj ubj J*> * obfJ 


“ May this coin, which is an ornament in the hand of foitune, 

Adorn the nine heavens and the seven stais 1 

In ismuch as it is a com of gold, let it give rise to golden works 

And pbtain currency in all ages in the name of the King Akbar ” 

VOL XCIII ] , 22 
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Twenty-two other coins*—called Mihrabl\ Aftabi, llahi , Ldlt 
Jatah , Motnt, Sahnn , < 5 r —are mentioned, but it is not necessary 
to detail them all None of these bears any Inscription of couplet 
or quatrain on it, but they have ordinarily, 00 one side, the 

inscription — ' 

&JIL* *JjJ 

“ God is great, may His glory shine forth * 

And on the other the words b 

“ O Helper ” 

Mr C J Rodgcis, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, mentions a Gold Mohar of .Akbar stiuck at Agia in the 
49th of the Divine year It bears the following inscription — 

*yi vy<* 

^J» M yj 

jybr* j b # jj 

“The sun of the seal of King Akbar is the honour of this gold (com), 
As long as the earth and the sky me adorned by the btillinnt sun 

Stiuck it Agia Isfandarmuz, 49 Ilaht jear ” 

Silver Coins, 


The lupee of Akbar was round, and weighed eleven mdshis 
and a half It was an imitation of the silver com introduced 
by Sher Khan Pathan, and had on one side the woids — 

&)JU J..* 


“ God is great, may His glory shine foith * 
and, on the other, the date 

There was also a Jala!a mpee, of square form, introduced 
111 the time of Akbar, the same, in value and stamp, as the 
round mpee pieviously mentioned 

The following silver coins are also mentioned in the Am- 
Akbar 1 — 


Darh 


of a Julala 

Charn 

i 

}9 9 

Pandan 

1 

X 

ff 1* 

Aslit 

“ b 

If M 

Dasa 

iV 

if 9» 

Kata 

* iV 

j) >y 

Suki 

1 

sir 

ff II 


, iv »» » 

A rupee beating the following couplet, was struck at Allahabad 

in the 44th or 45th year of the reign — 


Obverse *—* ab^ilj »Uj y jj sA*** 

Reverse — aid *J1 sXw j 1 —y± 


“May the com of Aliahabfid be always curient in the Last and West of 
the world, like the golden disk of the sun *’ & 


0 Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Societj, No 1 hr 1888 
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Most of the round silver rupees of Akbfir had in the centre 
the Kalnth, or Mohammadan confession of faith, and in the 
margin the inscription — 




“ By the truth of Abu Baler, the justice of Omar, the modesty of Othman 
and the learning of Ah’* p 

And on the other side —the name of the King 

Ic hImiJIs j+f] tVJul Jjtsk 

“Jalaluddin Mohammad Akbar Badshah 1 Ghazi,” 


and the place and year of coinage. 


Coins of Jahangir . 

Prince Salim, the son of Akbar, ascended the throne at 
Agra in the year 1605, under the title of Niiruddfn Muham¬ 
mad JahAngir Regarding the striking of his coins, the Ismper- 
or writes in his autobiography — 

“At an auspicious hour, I ordered that com of gold be struck Gold 
and silver coins of different weights were sttuck, and to each denomination 
I gave different names Thus, a Gold Mohar of 100 tolas was named — 

^Ljy “ Splendour of royalty,” of 50 tolls, 

” Splendour of the king,” of 20 tol&s, 

1 Splendour of wealth,” of 10 tolas, 


f/jy 

u^jy 

u*by 


Splendour of bounty,” of 5 tol&s, 

“ Splendour of the sun,” of i tolfi, 

“ Splendour of the world, ’ of $ tolA, 
“ Bi ight,” of i tol«i, 

“Cuirent 


To silver coins the following names were given — 


100 

Tolas, 


M Star of fortune ’ 

50 

>1 

J 4 »l yjy 

“ Star ot dignity " 

20 

» 

*>ly ofy 

" Star of hope ” 

IO 

»» 

1 

“ Star of fate ’ 

S 

»» 


‘ Star of prosperity 

I 

»» 


'* J thAngtri ” 

* 

1* 

llttLu 

“SuitAm ’ 

i 

♦» 

UTJ^ 0 

“ Ntsan ” 

* 

« * 

JyS yft. 

“ Khau Kabul” 


Copper coins likewise received names — 

On gold coins of 10 tolds and more the following legend, 
composed by Asif Khan ( 5 r Asif Jahl, was inset ibed — 

yllly. »U Oj fj # *JkjJ y Jy) Uj 
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“ In the characters of light, the divine pen wrote on gold 
The n ime of Nlnuddm Jahangit the King ” 

Between the two lines was the Kalmd , or Mohammadan 
confession of faith, and on the reveise the following couplet 
and the date — 

uf casi*# v’ - " ■ 1 * ^**1 yj yft **** 

“ The world became illuminated by this com as by the sun, 

(Hence) The date of it is—, the sun of state ’’— 

Between the two lines was inserted the place of coinage, 
the date of Hiju year, and the date of accession 

On Ndrjaham gold mohais and tound and square rupees 
struck at the mints of Lahore, Delhi, Agra, and Kashmir, the 
following cpuplet, composed by Auur-ul-umeia Asif Jah, was 
inscribed — 

Obverse \j jj lsjj 

Rezasc kL» 

‘ The King Niiiuddin J ih«mgir, son of the King Akbar, 

Has made the f ice oi gold lo shine like the sun and moon ’ 

Various com 4 were stiuck at Lahotc at diffucnt pcnods 
The mpees had the following couplets — 

( 1 } y&\ nl m in* JJ 

4< In the month of Bahman, the gold of Lahore became luminous 
like the moon, 

In the reign of the King Nuruddin, son of the King Akbar ” 

(2) yS\ &<» jjj) ^ijl^s. *L> j,«1 %■ jy yi Oj 1 *»**] 

“ In the month of Isfandannuz, this com was stiuck in gold it 
Lahore, 

By tne monarch of the people, J ib&ngir, son of the King Akbir ’ 

(3) *!« I-XL uto Hfjj yi ]j l&ju u 1 Kjjy* 1 jo y^i skj 

*‘In the month of Fn, stamped this com on gold at I dime, 

The asylum of the faitfi, King J ihangir, son of the King Akbar 

»L> ^j^yy&y y)*SM^y>\ t &<* 

4 In the month of Urdt Bahisht, stamped this com on gold at Lahoie 
The monarch of the tge, the King J ihingir, son of the King Akb ir ’ 

(5) Jy*^ xlw j»Uj # 43 'y■> <—£1.» h u\yj y>oJ 

4 So long as the sky continues to icvolvt, 

May the coin of Lihore be current in the world m the name of 
King Jahangir ” 

(6) jjjl yiblys uL. &Cui jyi j #jy! m 

“ In the month of Farwardm, the gold of Lahore became an object 
of jealousy to the luminous moon, 

Thi ough the light of the com of King Jahangir, son of the King 
Akb'ir ” 
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( 7 ) vjq jj y |*>U *b* 5*^4^ *k» ft* j 

“ Through the nartie of King |ahdngir, son of the King Akbar, 

M iy the coin of Lahore ever remain bright ” 

The following coins were struck in the mint of Agra — 

(1) iLSdb^/l ^y) ^£>1^ jyo-'ljy *l& * *Lj jy*=* X” J* °J ***• 

The King, asylum of the woild, 

Nuruddm Jahangir son of the King Akbar, 

St imped this coin m the city of Akbar ” 

( 2 ) jjJ] xlw j\ * Jf)J) KS)J #/t J* UAib 

The fice of gold was adorned at Agra, 

Thiough King J\hingir, son of the King Akbar 

The Trisa k Jnhanjirt, published by Sir Syad AJimad Khan, 
in 1864, at Aligarh, at page 227, gives illustrations of this coin 
Coins of 12 dcsci lptions, bearing each the signs of the zodiac, 
were stiuck On the reverse was the couplet above mentioned 
and on the obverse one of the 12 signs of the Zodiac — 

(3) *k*» #1“ j] (_*- b Kj t &£*• 

The com of Agra was endowed with the beauty of gold, 
lhiough King J ihangir, son of the King Akbar 

(4) »Lob (jil ^yoJljy xL. # jJJ) Jt> Oj Uiu i Xjfb L ,b| M jJ 

In the month of Ab&n stamped this coin at Agra, 

1 he shadow of God, King Jaliangu, son of tlu. King Akbar * 

^yl xLu j»«t xLuw^kw y Oj jlt.^ 1 

In the month of Isfandaimio, this gold coin was stamped at Agra, 

By the monarch of the people King Jahdngir, son of the Kmg Akbar 

(C) y-<1 hU *U jy j *■ y^luy* J) 

In the month of Farwardm, the gold of Agri became brilliant like the 
star, 

Through tl e splendour of the com of King J diangn, sou of the King 
Akbar, 

The following couplets were inscribed on the coins of the 
Ahmaddbdd mint — 

liupecs 

(1) xUkb yd u jJ!jy xL. * SJI »->bLe j| abj ,uo.| jO Oj &G> 

Through the blessing of God, 

Ihe King Numddm, son of the King Akbar, stamped this coin at 
Ahmad Ibad 

(2) u t^ uLotj fb j * ohj <>4 a**** JJ JT^ 

IV — ir &a«> obi vy° 

* May this gold com be always cunent in the seven climes of the* 
woild, 

Through the impression of the name of Jahangir Shdh, the monarch 
of the world, 

Struck at Ahmaddbad m the 12th jear of accession, 1027 H 
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(3) stfjyi xU *jyj *>!«> \j )J 

“ King Jah&ngir, son of Emperor Akbar, « 

Gave adornment to the gold of Abmadabud ’* 

(4) y^S\ sL* |*A« #L» • j) y &£*» 

The Lord of the country the King SuliiSn Salem, son of the King 
Akbar, 

Stamped com on gold ” 

Gold Mdhars 

( 5 ) obi ^1 jt" v j e ) Sy** * u h> 11 1 

“ Oh God, so long as the world lasts. 

May the com of Alunad&bdd be current in the East and West ’ 

A small Delhi mohar, in the cabinet of Mr C J Rodgers, 
has the following couplet — 

ujJaJ VJ o*» j\ 0>J # »lS J <£+• JJ 

M Through the abundance of the favour of God, 

King Jah&ngir stamped the com of ttiumpb and victory at Delhi,** 

21st 1035 

The following gold com was struck at Ajmir in the nth 
year of accession, 1025 AH — 

y^\ «U # Jji l>J 

“ The King, the Defender of the Faith, Nuruddtn Jahdngir, son Of 
Akbar Sbdh f 

Stamped this com on gold at Ajmir ” 

Another gold coin of Ajrair, in the cabinet of Mr Rodgers 
bearing date 1023 H , or the 9th year of accession, has the fol¬ 
lowing inscription on it — 

j^fl »Li vUv j*b jy J j 

“Through the brightness of the name of King Jahdngir, son of the 
King Akbar, 

Gold coin became illuminated m the world m Ajmir *’ 

According to the Sair-i-Gulshan-t-Htnd, the Buihdnpur 
rupee bore the following inscription — 

I yi! jift t 1 jjtji sLw # ilij y ifj 

“ The King, the Defender of the Faith, 

Nuruddin Jahdngir, son of the King Akbar, stamped the coin in the 
city of Buihdnpur” 

Mr Rodgers has a Rupee of the Allahabdd mint In his 
cabinet, with the following couplet —• 

ptj J^f] Iflw # ptjl &1] |1«J jjjy I""*** 

* May the brightness of the gold and com pf Allahab&d last for 
ever * « 

Through the name of King Jahiingir, son of the King Akbar.’* 

The rupee struck in the mint of Fatehptir Sikrt bore, ac¬ 
cording to General Cumngham, the following inscription — 

*U J.U jylj +JJ &U w*£f gJUj 
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“ Through the brilliancy of the name of King Jah&hgir, son of the 
King Akbar, gold coin became bright at* Fateh pur 

The gold coins* of the Mandu mint had the following 
inscription — , 

*U J yf ^ JJ 0 ** *k* 

n Through the name of King Jah&ngtr may the com of Mandu 
bi ighten the world with us splendour like the sun and the 
moon * 

The rupee struck at the Kdbtil mint bore the following 
couplet — 

bL»l>Lj ^l| ‘i) 

‘ The King, Asylum of thfc Woild, Ntiruddm Jah&ngir, son of the 
King Akbar, stamped this com m the city of KAbui ’ 

And at Kandalidr, silver com with the following inscription 
was stiuck — 

xtw j+rl *ti # hIjaJO ixi jL»iVS Um 

“The com of Kandahir became delightful through King Jahangir, 
son of the Kmg Akbar ” 

Mr Rodgers, in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
mentions two remarkable couplets on the Gold Moliar of 
Jahdngir struck at Ajmer in the 9th year of his accession, or 
1023 H On one side of this com is the couplet — 
yiytJiijf j j 1&.M y LoS # yiXjty* «t<w 

“ Fate has diaan the pteture of His Majesty King J ihangir on the 
com of gold 

On the reverse is the couplet — 

i>i>x jy Jjl jyj j *y+S f tJjy* 

Mr. Rodgers rhymes the above thus — 

"The letters in Jah&nga’s name, and in that of God the greatest 
Fiom th< first day hive one value, had and shin li »ve to the latest ” 
The Empcior had gold and silver money coined in the name of 
his favourite consort, Ndr Jahdn, bearing the following mscup- 
tion — 

yj I^LIt*. ob yy j'Ui * yyj 0 ^> sl*» 

“By order of the Kmg Jalidngir, gold received a hundred fold ad 
ditional beauty 

Through the name of Nur Jahdn, the chief consoit.'* 

* Her seal bore the following inscription — 

ylw j\y* J # &UI <-*&/ Jy* 

“ Ndr J ihdn became, through the favour of God, 

The beloved consort of the K*ng.Jahdngir’ 

Mr, Thornhill of Meerut had some Kalmd rupees of the 
mint of Jahdngir, bearing the following inscription — 

&Xi} o * i « «* eJJl 1*J &!| S 

VjyU Iftwb <>■** jy 
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"There is no God but God, and Mohamad is the Prophet of God, 
Ndruddra Mahomed Jahdngir, the valiant king” 

Other Kalmd rupees bore only the words* — 

“ Mahomed Jahdngir, the valiant king ” 

In describing the events of the 12th year of Ins reign, the 
Emperor writes in his Memoirs —“ In these days orders were 
passed that gold and silver Tankas be struck at Gujrat 
(Deccan) On one side of the gold Tankd were the words — 

I♦t'V 

King Jab&ngir 1027 H 
And on the reverse — ‘ 

I r Iwi 

* Struck at Khambbayat in the 12th year of the reign ’ 

The following couplet was mscubed on the silver Tankd, with 
the words — 

1 • rv t>*«» ^»L«> 

King Jahangir 1027 H * 

Between the two lines — 

jjjto j]\z>]yx>SjO # yjj job *U> lij jji 

‘ The victorious King Jahdngir struck this coin on gold, 

On arrival at Gujrat from Mandu, after the conquest of Deccan ' 
On the reverse was the inscription — 

1 r iui 

' Struck at Khambbayat, m the 12th year of the reign ” 

Coinage of bhah Jahan. 

Shah Jahdn ascended the throne at Agra on 4th February 
1628 

On one side* of his gold and silver coin he caused to be in 
scribed the confession of faith, around which were the name* 
of the four Khjdifs, or successors of Mahomed On the othei 
side of the com was the hame of Shah Jahdn 
Like his predecessors Akbar and Jahangir, Shah Jahdn hac 
silver coins struck, which were called Nisdr , fiom then 
being scattered among the crowd 

A Nisdr coin of Shah Jahdn’s time, as large in size as ai 
eight-anna piece, is extant in the Delhi Museum The an 
scnption on it is as follows — 

Obverse — 

l^ejlc »Lw<>b 
(jtfX dlw 
ylyS umblU^Ls 

“The Ntsdr of the second Sahib Quda 
The valiant King Shah Jahdn.” 
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Reverse — 
uLil *14 

ftjlLaJ) j)o 

I •'If*' &*u» M Im» 

“ Sti uck &t the cipit il of Shahj ihaudbdd, in the 26th year of acces¬ 
sion, 1063 Hjjri ” * 

A 200 gold mohar-picce, stiuck by Shall Jahdn, was very re- 
mat kable, It was a massive gold com valued at thiee thousand 
rupees The author of Mjftdh-ul Iwdrihh gives a drawing 
of it A coin of this description, struck in the 28th year of 
the Emperor’s leign, coriesfionding to 1064, is extant in the 
Butish Museum, London The Honourable J Gibbs, in exhi¬ 
biting a drawing and an ostempage of two enormous gold coins 
at a Meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society, held m Januaiy 1883, 
observed — • 

“Ihc former represents a 200 gold mohar-piece of Shah 
Jahdn, the latter a 100 gold moliar piece of Aurangzeb The 
eailiest reference to such pieces will be found m lavcrnicr’s 
havcls m India, pp 106-7, where he gives the drawing of one, 
but different fiom and smaller than these he says they were 
coined and thrown among the people at the coionation, and 
were mostly of silver , that there wcie very few gold , but he 
adds that Aurang/cb did not coin any such pieces for his 
coronation * The following is the insciiption of this com — 



* Proceedings of the Asiatic Societv of Bengil, No 1, January 1883 
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the world), the same that had been inc^usted on the blade of 
the sabie presented to him by lus father ShAh JahAn, the year 
before, when he was encamped at Agra. 

Pieviousiy.to the time of Aurangzeb, the Kalwtd> or Moham- 
madan confession of faith, and the names of the fiistfoui Khalifs, 
weie engraved on one side of gold and silver coin “ As the 
com is liable to fall indiscreetly into the hand of cveiybody, Hts 
Majesty/’ observes the author of Ma-Asin Alamgirt , “oidered 
that some suitable superscnption should be substituted foi the 
KaltmA in the com of his period,” Accordingly, Mir Abul 
Baki, known by the poetical name of Sabkdi, composed the 
following couplet, which he read to the king — 

“ The King Aurangzeb Alamgir 

Struck gold com m the world like the luminary sun ” 

The king approved of this composition and oideied that on 
one side of the gold com the above couplet be engraved, and on 
the other side the date of accession and the name of the 
town where the com might be struck For silver com it 
was ordered that the woi d Badar “ Sun,” be changed to 
M$hr ja*, “ Moon,” and that the remaining part of the mscrip- 
be allowed to stand The following was the inscription ordered 
to be made on the toyal seal — 

^jte nUuOb uOj c&J j\ 

“Tne father of victoiy, Molijuddm Mahomed Aurangzeb Bah&dur, 
the valient king ’ 



Art VIII -BANKING IN THE MUFASSAL 

' A T the present clay, when Joint Stock Banks, ‘ Limited\ are 
XX competing with each other in all the principal cities and 
towns of India, it is difficult to realize the state of things which 
obtained some thirty years ago The era of Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies with limited liability began with Act XIX of 1857, and 
Act VII of i860 was passed to enable Banking Companies to 
be foimed on the same pi inciple, which, till then, they had been 
prohibited from being. Long before f those days many Joint 
Stock Banks with unlimited liability had been formed in the 
Mu/assal, and li »d existed, with more or less usefulness and 
success, for considerable penods , but all except two or thice 
had become extinct 

The history of Indian Banks down to 1863 was recorded, so 
far as he could obtain matenals, by Mi Chdilcs Northcote 
Cooke, then Deputy Sectctaiy dnd Ticasurer of the Bank of 
Bengal in his “ /C/i-, Progress, and Present Condition of Ha til¬ 
ing in India” which was published in Cdlcuttd In intioducing 
his subject, Mr Cooke treated of the ongin of Banking, its 
antiquity in India , the monetary system of India, 111 gteat 
detail, the use of banking to India , the then existing condition 
of banking and, finally, the “ Management of a Bank ” “ How 
much, ” he said, ‘ is involved in the cxpiession IIow difficult 
fui those, who are unacquainted with the principles of banking, 
to undet stand the full linpoit of the term How much evil and 
misery would be avoided if shaicholders would set themselves 
a littlp more attentively to consider what is required of Dnec- 
tors and Secrctaiy ^beioie they are nominated ” Mr Cooke 
afterwards drops the word * Secretary ’ in favour of* Manager/ 
because, when a Secretary has no Managing Director over linn, 
he is, to all intents and purposes, the chief officer, m fact, tho 
Manager, whalever his specific designation may be But he by 
no means thinks that a Managers duty is to manage the Dncc- 
tors , on the contrary he says “The Dnectors are responsible 
to the shaicholders for what is done by their Secrctaiy (Mana¬ 
ger), and on very just giounds They aic bound to appoint a 
proper Manager, and, if they give their official sanction to his 
pioceedings, they adopt them as their own, and must abide by 
them” On the other hand, “a Manager,” Mr Cooke says, 

“ ought to be qualified, not only to subserve the interests of* a 
monied establishment, but, if nccessary t to lead the opinions of 
the Directors, who should not hesitate in placing the most 
implicit leliance on his judgment He ought to be, therefore, 
consulted in all cases of doubt and difficulty , in fact, to be the 
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life and soul rather then the mere servant of a Bank,—the 
prosperity of which depends, not ugdYi the hastily-acquired 
knowledge of an hour, but on the patiently and labouously 
accumulated lessons of experience ” 

Mr Cooke* draws a clear distinction between the influen¬ 
tial and the constitutional power of the Manager of a Bank 
it is his duty to give advice to his Diiectors, and, if he 
gives bad advice, he is lespqnsibte for the icsult of measuies 
adopted by the Dncctois m consequence of that advice, though 
not if they adopted them mespectively of it “A Manager, ” 
Mr Cooke says, u is responsible to his Dncctois, and not to 
the shateholders. He is appointed by the Diiectors, by whom 
he may be dismissed It is clear, thcicfoie, that he is les- 
ponsible to them ” This may be a collect thgoiy, but it is 
not the piactice of all Indian Banks, some of which have been 
founded by then Managers, who m ide themselves re ponsible 
to the shaicholdeis, and who, in case of fraudulent conduct, 
cannot even be suspended by the Dircctois Diiectors, m such 
a position, are clcaily of no use, and no man with piopei self 
respect would accept such a position and diaw fees for filling it 
1 he gtcatci paitofMr Cooke s book is taken up with the 
lustoiy of the Indian Banks, and it is vciy cuuous and inteiest- 
ing reading Most space, as is natuial, is given to the Bank 
with which he was connected, 7 he Bank of Binqal, but the other 
two Picsidcncy Banks aie fanly lealt with 1 he Oriental Bank 
Corpora Iron, which took its onginal fioin the Bank of Western 
India, founded in 1842, Ihe Union Bank, cst iblished in 1829, 
and which stopped payment in 1848, aftci having long con¬ 
tinued top ly dividends fiom the deposits which people were 
still confiding enough to make , The Bank of Hindustan , 
estibhshed as a puvate bank in 1770 , 7 he Commercial Bank, 
dating from 1819, 1 he Calcutta Bank, winch had a shot t life, 
fiom 1824 to 1829, Ihe Bank oj i\In sapor e, which seems to 
have been simply Mi Bathuist a young nun ftmn Knglmd, 
of plausible meins, suave address and gentlemanly appcaiance, 
which did not last two years, and the notes of which wcie Mr 
Cooke said, still to be met with in the Upper Piounccs, though 
then looked upon meiely as cuiiositics , Ihe Agra and United 
Beroice Bank , Limited, established at Agia in 1833, under the 
name of the Agia Bank, lemoved—as regaided the head-office — 
to Calcutta in 1852, and to London in 1857 58, aftei which it 
was lcgisteied thete as a Bank with limited liability , The North 
Western Bank df India, which began at Mussoone as a private 
Bmk m 1840, with a capital of Rs 50,000, increased to 40 Ikkhs 
by Scptcmbci 1847 (*)» and was put into liquidation in 1859, 
J he Delhi Bank Corporation, which was established as “ The 
Delhi Bank, ’ at Delhi, m 1844. and icgisteied m i860 under the 



bodily m 1862 by the Baftk of Bengal, The Benares Bank, set up 
in 1844-45, chiefly by the influence of Colonel Pew (who before 
that, was believed to be a man of large fortune ant! unbounded 
ciedit, but was aftcrwatds seized with a mania for speculating), 
and put into liquidation in 1849, its sole business having been 
money-lending at ten per cent, fiom which it paid dividends 
at twelve , The Simla Bank, Limited, which began business 
in 1844, and the same, wc believe, that went into liquidation 
during the last decade, and is still at it, The London and 
Eastern Banking Corporation , started in London in 1854, as 
the result of a schism between the propnetors of the Simla 
and Umballa Bank, but put into liquidation, with the result 
of disgraceful disclosuics in March 1857 , The Cawnpote Bank, 
in the formation of which in 1845, the same Colonel Pew, who 
did so much for the Benares Bank, was instrumental this 
Bank ceased to exist in 1851 , The Agra Savings Fund, 
which dates from 1842, and was afterwaids registered with 
limited liability under Act VII of i860 as the “Agra Savings 
Bank, Limited,” and still prospers , The Uncovenanted Service 
Batik Limited, opened at Agia, as the Uncovenantcd Bank, 
m 1846, which is now in liquidation , The Commercial Bank of 
India, which was established in Bombay in 1845 for local pur¬ 
poses, but soon did business in Ceylon, and about 1862 opened a 
branch in China, and in 1863, when Mr Cooke’s book was 
written, was about to obtain a charter and remove the head- 
office from Bombay to London , The Government Savings Bank, 
established in Calcutta on the 1st November 1833, under the 
guarantee and on the responsibility of Government, not very 
long after the disastrous failuie of all the large commercial 
houses, its object Toeing to afford to all classes, Butish and 
Native, a means of investing their savings, free from the 
uncertain lufluences of commerce, The Bank of Asia, pro¬ 
jected in London m 1841, but broken up without ever 
having got to woik , The East India Bank, projected in 1842, 
one of the latent objects of which was to absorb the Bank of 
Bengal, but which never existed but in name , The Chat - 
tered Bank of Asia, set on foot in 1852, but which, after an 
attempt to amalgamate with the Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China, was soon dissolved and wound up, The 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, established in 
Bombay m 1853, which in 1856* held /> ff ths of the capital of 
the Chartered Bank of Asia mentioned above, and in 1857 
was wound up and succeeded by The Chartered Bank of the 
same 'name, The Bank of Ceylon, established at Colombo m 
1841, with agencies bt the presidency-towns of India, but 
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taken over m 1849 by The Oriental Bank , The Chartered Bank 
of India , Australia and China, which started m 1853, but 
did not begin business until the ena of 18 >7 , The London 
Bank of Australia and India, projected in 1852-53, but never 
brought into*active operation., The Punjab Bank, Limited, 
of recent formation at the date of Mr Cooke’s wilting, and 
long ago wound up, The Scinde , Punjab and Delhi Bank 
Corporation, Limited, which, m 1863, was just starting into 
operation in London, but: the end of which Mr, Cooke was 
of course unable to chronicle , The Central Bank of Western 
India , which was staitcd at Bombay in i860, and seems, a few 
yeais after, to have been amalgamated with the newly-stai ted 
Bank of Hindustan, Chfna and Japan , The Bank of Hindus¬ 
tan, China and Japan, staited in 1862 , The Bank of Rohilkund 
( Rampore ), “ an infant institution, having only been in opeia- 
tion since December 1862,” supported and assisted by the 
Nawab of Rampoic, The People's Bank of India , Limited, 
projected in i860 to meet a want in Calcutta in banking 
matters, viz —an institution which would not despise small 
business, The Comptoir D'Escomfte de Paris, lucoiporated 
by National Dcciee of 1848, and by Imperial Decree of 
1854, which has blanches in India, in Calcutta and Bombay , 
The Bengal Bank , which was in existence in Calcutta so 
far back as 1790, but had ceased to exist long previous 
to 1800, The Bank of India, projected in 1828 by Raj- — 
kissore Dutt, the man “ whose forget ics, well planned and 
carried out,” of Company’s Fapei, aie mentioned by Mr 
Cooke in his account of the Bank of Bengal, The General 
Bank of India which was in existence m Calcutta m 1790 
and 1791, but the further history of which is not recoid- 
ed , and, finally, The Carnatic Bank, respecting which Mi. 
Cooke only knew that it was in existence in 1791 All these 
institutions arc passed under review in Mr Cooke’s book, at 
greater or less length, the whole forming a most interesting 
and instructive record of sound mercantile entetprise, perse¬ 
verance under difficulties, rash and unscrupulous speculation, 
and swindling of the most unblushing description, which hap¬ 
pily did not always escape unpunished 

The doings of most of the Banks enumerated above belong, 
however, to” ancient histoiy,” and with those of them which have 
survived to the present day, we have, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, nothing here to do Mufassal, or country Banks m 
India are our theme Tuinmg»to the share list in the commer¬ 
cial supplement to Capital\ we find ten Mufassal Banks a 
year ago there were eleven , and now another has gone into liqui¬ 
dation and must, therefore, be dtopped out of the list 
It is too soon to point any moral by referring to the causes 
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of the failure of the Himalaya Bank, Limited\ but the main 
facts of its case will net be overlooked in the general review 
we propose to give In looking over the *list, the chief fact 
observable is the very small amount of share-capital on which 
Mufassal banking is based Jlcre is a list, nl alphabetical 
order, of the eleven Banks, including the two that have lately 
‘ failed,” with the amounts of their caDital and reserved funds, 
taken from the most recently published accounts — 


Names 

Subscribed 

Capital 

Paid up 

C ipital 

Reserve 

Funds 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Agta Savings Bank, Limited 

3,60,000 

1,80, COO 

61,000 

Allahabad Bank, Limited 

4 00,000 

4,00,000 

3,63000 

Alliance Bank of Simla Limited 

10,00,000 

8,50,000 

5,80,000 

Bank of Upper India, Limited 

to 00,000 

10,00,000 

2,So,000 

Commercial and Land Mortgage Bank, 




Limited . 

10,00 000 

6,30,000 

4,08,000 

■'Himilaja Bank, L mited 

2 ,GO,OCO 

2,00,000 

1,30,000 

Mnssotie Htnk, Limited 

3,00,000 

3,00000 

50,000 

Oudh Commetcial Bank, Limited 
Punjib Banking Company, Limited 

2 00,000 

2,00,000 

24,000 

2,50,000 

1,45,000 

20,000 

Rohilkhund and kumaun Bank, Ld 

4, c 0,000 

3 60,950 

85 000 

Uncovenanted Service Bank, Limited 

6 On 000 

6,00,000 

74 307 

Totals 

Deduct Nos 6 and 11 

Totals of Solvent Lanks 

57,10 000 
8,00/00 

48,65,950 

800,000 

20 75,307 

2 04,307 

49,10,000 

40,65 950 

18 71 000 


bifty lakhs of rupees, then, of which only a little over four- 
fifths arc paid up, constitute the whole subscubcd share capital 
of nine Banks, all of which, judging by the dividends they pay, 
aie in a flemishing condition They do business from Dacca 
to Quetta, and fiom Kashmir to Ajmir, and the head-quarters 
of one of them is in Madias, and where they have not 
branches they have agents and correspondents They pay 
dividends on the paid up share-capital, at rates varying from 
9 to 15 per cent, aggregating Rs 4,50,730 in a year, besides 
placing large amounts annually in “ Resetvc,” which have 
now accumulated to Rs 18,71,500 And this aftci paying all 
expenses 

How is it done? Theie is no mystery about it besides 
then share-capital, the nine B^nks have over 357 lakhs of 
rupees to trade with, entrusted to them for that put pose by a 
confiding public 357 lakhs, lent out at (say) 10 per cent,, 
produce over 35 lakhs a year, from which must be deducted 
intci est at (say) 5 pei cent paid for fixed deposits amounting 
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fo nearly 298 lakhs, leaving (say) 20 Jakbe of gross profit to 
cover expenses, lossps and net profit Supposing only 4 lakhs 
of rupees were left, out of the 20 of gross profits, there would 
be a 10 per tent# dividend foi the shatehulders on the 40 lakhs 
of paid up capital Thus the sfiare capital might be entnely 
lost, and still, so long as their credit remained good, the nine 
Banks ought to continue to pay dividends averaging io percent 

In other woids, the depositor', allow the Banks to make a net 
piofit of IO per cent on then capital, out of their 300 lakhs of 
deposits, 111 considci ition in the case of depositors for fixed 
petiods, of being paid 5 pet cent as their shaie of piofit on what 
they deposit This is not sftictly coirect, because the Scotch 
practice of paying a moderate late of inteicst on floating 
deposits is to some extent coming into vogue in* India , but 
it gives a tough explanation of how the Banks manage to 
divide an even higher rate of interest than they charge for lend¬ 
ing out their shate-capital 

The pnnciplc is, of couise similar to that on which numer¬ 
ous Building, Loan Land-moitgagc and Lading Companies 
have been established in Gieat Britain These Companies have 
a comparatively small paid-up share-capital, but they leccive 
large amounts on deposit, or on debcntuie bonds, at a modei- 
ate rate of intei cst, and a small rate of profit on the amounts 
so borrowed gives a large profit on thur small amount of share 
capital But in the case of the Home Companies, generally, 
only a poition of the subsci bed-capital is called up, and the 
balance remains as secunty to the ciCditois The liability of 
the shaieholders is limited, but it is not exhausted it is 
reserved m case of need , and if the Company’s business is good 
and its investments are safe, and if it sets apart sufficient 
amounts from its profits to build up a fund fion? which to meet 
ordinaiy losses and contingencies, its credit may become so 
well established that the reserve liability may never have to be 
4|awn on, and the shaieholders may thus continue to receive 
increasingly large dividends upon the small amounts they may 
have paid up on their shares 

As we said at the outset, the amount of share-capital of our 
lime Mufassal Banks is very small, and till quite lately it was 
Considerably smaller Sincfc the end of 1889, thice of the nine 
have increased their subsci ibed-capital by seven lakhs of rupees, 
and this will be fully paid by the end of the cunent year The 
total subscribed share capital is aonly 13 82 per cent, of the 
amount held in floating and fixed deposits 

The principle of having an authorized and subscribed capita! 
in excess of the amounfcalled up, as secunty to their custom-* 
ers, is not in general favour with the Indian Mufassal Banks 
it ^ thought that with the possibility of fuither calls impending, 
VOL XCIIIil . 23. 
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shares are not so desirable an investment as when there is no 
contingent liability , and, moreover, the lasger the paid-up and 
invested share capital, the less will losses in the course of busi¬ 
ness be felt by a Bank A,bad debt of ond lakh of rupics 
means, to a Bank with a paid-up share-capital of two lakhs, 
the loss of half of its capital, but to a Bank with a capital of 
ten lakhs, it means a loss of only one-fifth In the first suppos¬ 
ed case a loss of two lakhs would mean extinction , but in the 
second eight lakhs of shaic-capital would still remain While, 
therefore, a latge amount of total working-capital in proportion 
to the subscribed share-capital, if it be profitably invested* 
means a pioportionally idiger profit to the shareholders, it 
means also* inferior sccunty and proportionate risk to the 
dcpoutoi s. 

But there are other important points which investors ought to 
consider in selecting Banks in which to buy shares, or to de¬ 
posit their money foi fixed periods at interest One good 
test of a Bank’s soundness is the amount of its cunent ac¬ 
counts, that is to say, the amount of money deposited v ith> 
it which is withdrawable on demand, and either yields no m 
tcrest or yields only a low late Such “floating deposits” 
bi ing to a Bank very profitable business in the way of ex 
change and discount transactions and commission , and, should 
current accounts be oveidrawn, a large profit is made by the 
charge of interest on overdrafts, especially if the overdrafts 
are quickly lecovered On the other hand, large amounts 
held m floating deposit entail the preserving of a large cash 
balance, and a certain amount of readily convertible securities, 
not only to meet daily demands but to provide against the 
possibility of a “run on the Bank” The amount of avail¬ 
able funds !*>, therefoie, another point that should be considered 
in selecting a Bank to deal with or belong to 
An intending investor should also observe how a Bank’s 
share-capital is guaranteed by tescives set apart from piofits. 
If a Bank divides among its Shareholders all or nearly all its 
profits, or metely carues foiward a sum to the Profit and Loss 
Account of the next half-} ear, and so on, when any senous loss 
occurs it really amounts to a loss of capital, and if the share- 
capital be small, a few such losses may swallow it up The Arti¬ 
cles of Association of a Bank sometimes provide that, when a 
certain portion of its capital has been lost, the Bank shall 
cease to exist and shall bfc wound up, and the Shaieholdet* 
should guard against this happening by building up from 
their profits not only, as is commonly done, a Reserve Fund,” 
but also a “ Bad and Doubtful l)ebt Fund ” from which 
all ordinary losses can be met. But here again the careful 
mvcstoi will look to the assets side of the balance-sheet, and 
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make sine that these funds are realises and not mere ac¬ 
counts they must be well coveted Dy Government or other 
good and readily marketable securities—over and above those 
held in supplement of the ca^jh balance,*—and these sccutities 
must be always in the Bank and not pledged in any way 
This is a matter m which Auditors should be very parti¬ 
cular 

It is much to be feared that the early history of some 
Mttfassal Banks would ill bear the light They have been found¬ 
ed, not by capitalists but by men destitute of capital, or who 
wanted other men’s capital to trade or speculate with Such 
men said to their neighbburs “ Go to, let us start a Bank ? ” 
and under the Indian Companies Acts that .was an easy 
matter They had only to sign a shoit “Memorandum of 
Association,’’ in which were stated (1) the name of the Com¬ 
pany , (2) the part of British India in which the registered office 
of the Company was proposed to be situated , (3) the objects for 
which the proposed Company was to bt established, namely, 
Banking and all its branches , (4) that the liability of the 
member* was limited , (5) the amount of capital with which 
the Company proposed to be icgistcrcd, divided into shares 
of a ceitain fixed amount And seven persons might sign 
such a Memoiandum and they need not put their names 
down for mote than one share each The stamp duty is 
fifteen rupees, and the fees to be paid to the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, with whom the Memorandum must be 
lodged for record and registration, are not heavy, amounting 
to one hunched and twenty-five rupees for a capital of one lakh, 
one hundred and seventy-five rupees for 2 lakhs, and fifty rupees 
more ior every additional lakh up to 10 lakhs, after which 
the fee is ten rupees per lakh If the Bank chose to fiame 
Articles of Association for its own special guidance, it had 
to pay a further stamp duty of* twenty five rupees and 
a fee of five rupees for registering them , but if it did 
not so elect, it came under the model regulations attached 
to the Act without incurring further expense. 

As the value of the shaies night be fi\cd at one rupee each, 
the total initial outlay of the seven Promoters of a Bank might 
not be much above two hundred lupees, or (say) tlnty 
rupees each 

In point of fact one hundred rupees is usually the nominal 
value of a share* m an ludian Bank, but the payment of this 
is sometimes spread over a year or two, and shates arc allotted 
on payment of a first instalment of their price Upon the 
registration of the Memorandum of Association, and of the 
Articles of Association, if any, the Registiar certifies that the 
Company is incorporated, and in the case of a limited Company 
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wc a\\ Itautcd) that it is limited * the subscribers 
<>f the Memorandum or Association, together with such other 
persons as may from time to time become members of the 
Company, thereupon become £ body corporate? capable foi th- 
with of exei cising all the functions of an incorporated 
Company, and having perpetual succession and a common seal, 
and with liability, on the part of the members, to contribute 
to the assets of the Company in the event of its being wound 
up, only to the amount, if any, unpaid on the shares which 
they hold 

The promoters of the Bank, of course, at first, either act 
as Directors, or appoint Directors' from among themselves , 
and this is a season for limiting the number of subscribers of 
the Memorandum of Association to seven, the legal minimum 
f he allotment of shares, and the collection of deposits, then 
goes on merrily, the Directors and Manager having, of course 
the first right—-where might is light—to the use of the other 
shareholders’ and depositors’ money, and the shareholders, who 
are friends of the Directois, being next allowed to share the 
spoil High rates are, of course, given for deposits , and, as an 
additional attraction, a substantial dividend is declared for the 
fiist half-year after the Bank is started In one case which we 
could mention, the fast dividend paid was provided for from 
saving on the amount set apart out of capital for preliminary ex¬ 
penses The rate of dividend is worked up as quickly as possible 
to 9 or 10 per cent per annum , and thenceforth it is a law, not 
to be broken, that, whatever losses may be incurred, the rate 
of dividend shall never fall below that A “ Reserve Fund ” is 
started as soon as it decently can be, and the mciease of this 
"by leaps and bounds ” depenas quite as much upon the losses 
as upon the profits Interest upon bad and doubtful debts 
owing to the Bank is icgularly charged to the debtors, and as 
regularly taken credit for the “ Profit and Loss Account,” 
whether realised or not Once m the “ Profit and Loss 
Account,” the transfer of unrealized interest to the “ Reserve 
Fund,” when the “ Divisible Balance ” comes to be distributed, 
is easy , and so is the payment of dividend out of capital 
By-and-by decency requires that some tangible security should 
appear in the Balance Sheet to represent the large sums 
carried to the “ Reserve Fund,”—and an entry is made “ To 
Government Securities ” Perhaps some securities really are 
bought, and peihaps also the auditors ma/ see them once 
or twice , but the Manager thinks it folly to be earning only 
4 or 4)4 per cent, on the money which the securities icpresent , 
so he sends them to the Calcutta Bank which acts as the Agent 
of his Mufassal Bank, borrows on them at the market late, and 
then lends out the money at ten or twelve per cent., on perhaps 
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very insufficient security Then come losses, and peihaps a 
“ run on the Bank,” and the M Reserve Mid,” which outfit to be 
available, is found to be practically non-existent The 
securities on which the working-capital was lent out were, m 
most cases, really insufficient, ajid in some, besides the promis¬ 
sory note or personal bond, which is raiely omitted, consisted 
merely of policies of insurance on the life of the dcbtoi, who 
not infrequently has become insolvent, and, with no intention 
oi piospect of dying, soon leaves the Bank the choice of paying 
the premium necessary to maintain the policy in force, or of 
allowing the policy to drop, and so losing even the hope of 
realizing a portion of the debt after, peihaps, twenty or thirty 
years 

Pressure is now put upon debtors who can pay , money is 
no longer freely lent out to all and sundry upon insufficient 
secunty, and these, and all the impecunious peddle who have 
for years been living on money borrowed from the Bank and 
paying no interest on it, begin to talk, and say that the Bank 
must be in a bad way Depositors, who hear the Bank “ talked 
of,” take alarm and withdraw their money a jun sets in moie 
and more effoits aie made to leali/e assets, even at a sacrifice 
of interest, which has been acciuing for yeais , and then down 
comes “ humpty-dumpty,” and all the liquidator in India can¬ 
not pick him up again 

But all this time, it may be asked Where were the trustees 
or Directors of the Bank ? What were they about to let the 
business be so recklessly conducted and mismanaged ? The 
answer is,—that from the first the promoters, and then the 
Manager, carefully selected the Directors with the view that 
they should be tools, or, at least, mere figure heads 'When 
asked to serve, they weie told that they wpuld have meiely 
nominal work to do only to look at papers which the M tnager 
cnculatcd, and to wnte, “ I agree,” sign their names, and draw 
then fees, which, to obviate the nccessfty of holding meetings, 
were fixed at so much a yeai and half-year Such founal- 
lties as Board-meetings, minutes lof proceedings were never 
allowed to hamper the Manager’s action, and, in lact, the Bank 
was known by his name, as Brown’s Bank, or Jones’ or Robin¬ 
son’s Bank , and the registered name of the Company was 
never so much as mentioned In one instance that could be 
named, the Dnectors’ names were never advertised, or even 
mentioned m tlve printed accounts submitted half yearly to the 
members of the * Company , and when a certatn shareholder 
became inquisitive on this point, and the names of the Directors 
weie at last disclosed, the name of one man was found to have 
been kept in the list for years after he had gone home, and had, 
ipso facto, vacated office, I his was because he had a handle to 
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his name It is not certain that his fees weie not duly pat to 
the credit of his account, but it is believed they were duly 
charged in the “ Profit and Loss Account ” • 

And where were the auditors, m our typical Bank, which, 
however, has been constructed .and woiked on *the model of 
Banks actually existing, and not from our own moral con¬ 
sciousness? It had been provided, m the Ai tides of Associa¬ 
tion —whether designedly, or not, cannot be said,—that there 
should be merely one auditor, and, for many years before 
the Bank failed, that auditor h a£ l been a large debtor to 
the Bank His inteiest in making things pleasant was, tliere- 
foie, undoubted And although the Articles of Association 
very propeily embodied a regulation of the Table attached 
to the Indiaii Companies Act, to the effect, that no debtor 
was eligible for the office of auditor, yet, year after year, 
this debtor was proposed for re-election as auditor until 
he died The successor proposed by the Directors and 
Manager, was an official of another local Company, the 
accounts of which were audited by the Manager of the 
Bank , and the Dnectors could not be made to see that there 
was any impiopriety m this! To the very last this auditor 
regularly every half-year certified that he had examined 
the books and accounts of the Bank, carefully verified the 
items on the balance-sheet, and found the vouchers in order, 
and went out of the way to s ly that the books had, as 
usual* been kept in a very creditable manner, and to tender 
his best thanks for the assistance rendeicd to him by the 
officials of the Bank in his examination of the Accounts 
If tht auditor was honest, how the Manager and the rest of his 
crew must huve laughed m their sleeves on getting this cer¬ 
tificate * 

But, perhaps, it is hardly right thus to show how easily a 
Bank may be started and run m India for twenty or thirty years 
with apparent success, and certainly with great profit to its 
projectors, upon a small share-capital, the whole of which, 
as well as the Reserve nominally set apart out of profits, 
may have been lost years befoie the smash comes We can 
only hope that our reader will be merciful to the depositing 
public, and reft am fiom at once staiting half-a-dozen new 
Banks m the unexploited parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
The “ confidence trick ” is so easily worked Three or four 
confederates get hold of a “ young man from the country,” and, 
pretending to be sti angers t© each other, bne of them lets 
out that he is m possession of a large sum of money, or (say) 
some valuable jewellery. Presently he makes some pretext 
for leaving the company, and asks ofte of his confcdeiates, in 
Whom he cxpiesses great confidence, to take care of his purse 
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of pretended valuables, until lie returns. The greenhorn, too, 
has been boasting and exhibiting his monap, or a valuable watch, 
•and, perhaps, profes^ng great regard for one of his new friends, 
so he, in turn, is pressed to “ show his confidence" by going 
out for a while and leaving his piopcity in the custody of 
the other, with a result which we need not mention Pei- 
haps we forget the exact modus operandi t but what has been 
given is near enough to illustrate the woiking of our typical 
small Mufassal Banks Neither the “young man from the 
country,'’ nor the depositor m the Bank, ever sees his money 
again if he leaves it too long in the “ Bank of confidence ” 

But theie is another and a more pleasing side to the picture 
We have been describing the Bank that is founded on nothing 
but the desire for personal aggrandizement, and conducted to 
its close on unsound principles, which entail a system of con¬ 
cealment and deceit that could never continue to exist under 
a properly qualified dnectorate and with a bond fide audit. 
Let us now look at a better type of Indian Bank, such 
as the reader may select for himself ftoin the Tabic given 
above 

This sort of Bank, though it also may have had a mod¬ 
est beginning, was started to meet a public want, and 
with a determination that it should be worked on sound 
principles and with business-like prudence Its share-capital 
was not all lent out to the leading Promotets on bad or 
insufficient secuiity, and deposits to a greater extent than 
could be piofitably utilized in legitimate business were not 
attracted by the offer of an unduly high rate of interest 
Accounts, that seemed likely to get into a bad state, were 
piomptly closed , and debts were not allowed to mount up 
to unmanageable dimensions The divisible balance of the 
“ Pioht and loss Account” was not purposely inflated by 
laige amounts of unrealized interest, and from the bond-fide 
profits enough was periodically left undivided to provide for 
bad debts and to form a Reserve Fund at the back of the 
shaie-capital Economy was observed in the management, 
and, by the gradual increased investments m Government and 
other good securities, a reputation for safety and stability was 
gradually built jup By-and-by, as the “ woiking-capital” 
giew to be more than could conveniently be employed at, or 
managed from, head quarters, branches were opened in various 
places where good business offered, and ultimately, to pre¬ 
serve a proper proportion to the ever increasing amount of 
deposits, and to justify the opening of mote blanches, the 
share-capital was largely increased, or even, pci haps, doubled 

As the business of the Bank increased, the salaries of the 
establishment vveie taised in moderation, and the shareholders 
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recognized tine services of the Directors and auditors by 
increasing their fees to amounts more in accordance with 
their increased responsibilities and the *woi k they had to do* 
During its rise and progress our model Bank did not seek 
to attract business by allowing too high rates of interest, 
or by underselling its bietfiren in the lates of interest and 
discount charged it woikcd amicably with its* neighbours, 
and even helped them in case of need , and giew to its 
position of eminence by sheer foice of character, attracting 
business to itself as the nucleus of a nebula gathers in star¬ 
dust. 

It will now be profitable to consider in more detail the mam 
object of a Joint Slock Banking Company, and some of the 
conditions whicn are essential to its piosperity The raison 
d?$tre of such a Bank, as of most Joint Stock Companies, is, 
of course, that the conti lbutors of its share-capital wish to 
make a good profit on their money without the trouble and 
labour of peisonally looking after their investment. They 
wish to trade with their money, without being theipse^ves 
the actual traders They know that, perhaps a twenty-five 
per cent return might be got by peisonal trading , but they 
do not like so to risk then capital, or they are in Government 
or private employ and have no spate time for trading, or they 
hive rctued fiom such employment and want to lead a quiet 
life, or they are widows or spinsters without business habits, 
or training, and wish to eke out their means by an investment 
which pi onuses to yield a ^better return than they get from 
** Government Paper," or even fixed deposits m a J^ank 
They theicfore subscribe for shares in a Bank when it is 
formed, or buy shaies in a going concern 

Vanous reasons guide them in their selection of a Bank, or 
other Company, in which to become paitners, and too often it 
is a matter of personal picfuence they know a Manager, or a 
Dnectoi, and believe inJhim, and do not scrutinize the accounts 
of his Company with reasonable caic, or are incapable of doing 
so But they know the broad facts of such a case,—that there 
is a Manager presumably competent and honest, with a staff tp 
assist him , that, above the Manager, there is a Board of 
Directors to supeiintend and control the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany , that there are auditots to examine and certify 
to the coirectncss of the accounts, and that the duties and 
responsibilities of all these officials are strictly defined and 
laid down by law All, therefore, ought to *go well, and they 
otfght to have nothing to do but to diaw their dividend half- 
yeaily And such investors see the name of their Bank in 
the daily share lists, and comfoit themselves with the thought 
that 4hey can sell out of their Bank at any time* If they 
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thought they were really risking the existence of their capital, 
they would not become shareholders, * And, accordingly, the 
main duty of ths, Directors and Manager of a Bank is to safe* 
guaid the share-capital the shareholders did not contnbute 
it with the* object that it should be risked and lost they 
expect to get it back, whenever they please, by selling their 
shaies lfl the m *rket 

Risk of course there is, for trading cannot be carried on with¬ 
out risk but, intrusted to the collective wisdom and experience 
of a Bank, and under the protection of special law, a share¬ 
holder’s money ought to be safer than if he tiaded with it him¬ 
self The shareholder’ capital is the foundation of the credit 
of a Bank, and it must,* theiefoie, not only be kept intact, but 
must be surtounded by guuantces in the shape of Reserve 
l"und and other provision from which all ordinary losses can 
be met If the accounts of the Bank do not show that this is 
so, customers will cease to come to it, its piofits will fall off, 
and the depositors, who furnish the bulk of the woikmg capi- 
, tah 'will withdraw their money as soon as they can 

The “ Reserve Fund ” of a Bank must be a reality, and not 
a mere account it must be funded money Having been 
made by allotments fioin piofits belonging to the shareholdeis, 
it belongs to them as much as does the shaie-capital , but as 
it has been accumulated for the purpose of safe-guaiding the 
capital, it must not be traded with, but kept absolutely safe, 
by investment in first class securities And the securities m 
in which a “ Reserve Fund ” invested must be registered and 
kept, uot sold or pledged for cash when an opportunity for 
nsky gam offers and the cash m the till has run rather low 
This wholesome rule docs not pi event the sale—and re-invest¬ 
ment of the piocecds in another dcscuptiou of good security, 
of securitus belonging to the Reserve—when a chance of legiti¬ 
mate pioht offers , but the Reserve bund must not be risked 
m the gcneial business of the Bank* 

It is a good rule, moreover, to let the Reserve Fund accumu¬ 
late, by adding to it half-yearly the interest it earns, over and 
above any sums which the Company may resolve to add to it 
out of the divisible balance of Piofil and Loss Account It 
may be said that the sums trans f eried to Reseive are generally 
moic than the intei est the fund has earned , but nevertheless, 
respect for the natural accumulation of such a fund tends to 
make it more sacred , and, after a while, if necessity has not 
occasioned enooachments ojj the capital, or on the Reserve 
Fund itself, it ought to be quite enough to allow the fund to be 
self-jncrcasmg A fund of 2 lakhs will, at compound intei est, 
in six years, amount to over 2 *4 lakhs , and one of 4 lakhs will* 
in six years, become 5 lakhs 
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If this course be adopted, the interest on the securities be¬ 
longing to the Reserve Fund must not be debited to the general 
interest account But m couise of time, when it is evident 
that the Reserve Fund is laige enough to require no incre¬ 
ment for the present, the interest it earns may be taken to Profit 
and Loss, or else paid separately to the shareholder as a bonus 
on their shares And it is even conceivable that, as the Re¬ 
serve Fund incontestably belongs to the shaieholders, part of it 
might be capitalized and divided info shaies, to be allotted to 
the shareholders in proportion to their holdings of the original 
capital, the payment of dividend, howevci, on these bonus 
shares depending upon the balance lemaining after payment of 
the usual dividend on the original shares, and after making 
provision for bad debts 

Shaieholders,* after setting apart sums to be added to Reserve, 
ate apt to forget that these sums, if not used to meet extraordi¬ 
nary losses, or to equalize the ordinary dividends, really belong 
to themselves This may be because the Reserve Fund is en- 
teied in the balance-sheet as a “liability,” and not as an “asset 
but the liability is to the shaieholders, and they should remem¬ 
ber the equivalent that ought to appear on the assets side of 
the account, in the shape of Government and other securities 
If Reserve were tieated as a leality, as above suggested, it would 
be much better looked after, and all the diffeieut mteiests 
bound up in the Bank would benefit in a coirespondmg degiec. 
Should it ever be necessary, from any cause to tiench upon the 
Reserve Fund, the amount should be replaced fiom future 
profits as quickly as possible, and the Shareholders should 
insist upon all such enctoachments being submitted for their 
confirmation in genet al meeting 

Uniformity of the rate of dividend is a thing much studied 
by Managers and ‘Directors, and it is very desirable fiom an 
investor s point of view , but stuving and contilvmg for this 
sometimes leads to irregularities, if not to absolute fraud 
losses will occur, and, even, if they do not, business may have 
been bad, and a Manager is tempted to propose to take to Piofit 
and Loss interest on a doubtful account to which nothing has 
been credited for, peihaps, scvctal yeais In this case, probably, 
the Bank had at fust too rapidly raised the rate of dividend, 
instead of setting aside sufficient sums to meet losses But to 
lower the rate of dividend would be to send down the 
price of the shares in the market, and pci haps also to lessen 
the confidence ol dcpositois, ^nd a dilemma* is presented 
Hete a capable and honest auditor might step m , but in some 
cases the dividend is declared by the Directors, and even paid, 
before the auditor is called to his work 

l’ropeily speaking the dividend ought not to be declaied by 
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the Directors, or paid until it has been sanctioned by the share¬ 
holders in general meeting This is prescribed in die model re* 
gulations attached to the Companies Act, and is, indeed, laid 
down m the Ai titles of Association of most Companies, but a 
practice has arisen by which the Directors take upon themselves 
to declare the dividend and to f>ay it as soon as possible after 
the close of the half-year to which it relates, tiusting to the 
shareholders to confiim the accomplished facts. Sometimes 
the dividend is called an jad-tntertm one , but that tenn seems 
more stuctly applicable to the case of a Company whose piofits 
cannot, like those of a Ba'nk, be ascertained half yearly, but 
whose shaieholders, liking to have a payment to account about 
the middle of their financial year, allow their Dircctois to pay 
them a safe amount ad-interim Had this system been adopted 
by Banks, and were less than the half of the usual yearly 
amount paid to the shareholder for the first half of a year, it 
would be much easier than now to fix the dividend for the 
second half at a late which, with that already paid, would 
amount to only what the Bank really ought to declare These 
considerations show that the shareholder of a newly-formed 
Bank ought to restrain their aidour for laige dividends, and 
to check lather than approve of Directors who propose them 
1 o amass deposits is, of course, of great lmpoi tance for every 
Bank, for deposits go to make up its " working-capital,” and 
it is the main object to get other people’s capital to woik with. 
But the management of a young Bank ought not, any more than 
the depositors who contiibute to the woiking-capital, to forget 
that, after the subscubed-capital has all been called up, and 
pending the accumulation of substantial reserves, theie is no 
teal secuuty for the icpaymcnt of deposits at due date All 
depends upon the state of the current business If the Bank 
flourishes, new deposits come in, and with these previous 
deposits can be paid off with interest, provided the working- 
capital has been made good use of It is only if subscnbcd- 
capital be not all called up, and w hen a substantial Reserve 
Fund has been foimed, that there is real security for the 
payment of any considerable amount of deposits suddenly and 
unexpectedly vvithdiawn The deposits have been lent out 
(say) on fairly good security, pait no doubt on demand, but the 
gieater part for fixed periods , and in neither case can prompt 
repayment at due date be always counted on. Investors ought, 
therefore, not to be eager to deposit f or long penods with a new 
Bank , and, per contra , the mapagement ought to be careful not 
to seem eager to lcceive fixed deposits 

Much harm is done by the competition in rates No Bank 
ought, even in India, to offer six per cent for a year, or even, 
peihaps, for any pcnod , and yet most, if not all, of the minor 
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Banks do so. The margin of profit left** oven upon a smalt 
capital, is too narrow for such a rate Of course, the Bank with 
the smaller shaie-capitakcan apparently afford to give the higher 
rate of interest, but, as has above been shown, the security to 
depositors is mfeiior, and the risk of failuie to the Bank is 
greater than if a lower rate were allowed 

One risk which recent events have shown to be common/y 
incuired by depositors, generally thiough ignorance or inex* 
penence, is that of depositing their money without at the 
same time giving notice of withdrawal They see a Bank 
advertising rates of interest allowed foi money deposited for 
fixed peiiods, and that the longer the penod for’which the 
money is deposited the higher is the tale of intei est allowed 
They therefore go in for the long penod, but they forget that 
if they do not give notice that they will withdiaw the money 
at the eiad of that penod, they will not be able to get it, except 
pci haps as a favoui And the Banks generally foster'this 
forgetfulness by taking no notice when the dcposiloi omits to 
ask them to lecord notice of withdrawal, and also by continuing 
to allow interest after the nominal period has cxpned, even 
although no expiess renewal of the deposit has been made 
On the other hand, they adveitise that, if a deposit is not 
lenewed before it expires, it will cease tobeai interest Deposi¬ 
tors ought, in every case, to requite notice of withdrawal at the 
end of the period corresponding to the late of mtcicst they 
have asked for to be enfaced on the deposit receipt if they 
make up their minds afterwatds to lenew the deposit, it is easy 
to give notice and to send the deposit leceipt, 01 icnewal, wuh 
or without the accrued intei est added 

A Bank, m good circumstances, is always willing to olSlige a 
depositor by repaying his deposit, with mterest to date, before 
due date, should he* be in want of it, either on payment of dis- 
count for the pnvilege, or without chaige , but when a Bank is 
getting into difficulties it will not do so, as depositors foi fixed 
periods with the iccently “ failed ” Banks have found to their 
cost, and in such circumstances a Bank is within its tights But 
to lefuse payment of a deposit at due date, that is, when notice 
of withdrawal has been given and has expired, is to commit an 
act of bankruptcy. 

If a depositor finds that he has omitted to have notice of with¬ 
drawal lecorded 111 adeposit receipt, he ought not to lose a day in 
sending it for enfacement Per contra (we at e dropping into tech¬ 
nical language), the managemcnt;of a Bank ought to beware of 
considering “ fixed deposits " (the slang team for deposits made 
for fixed periods) as permanent deposits. They know to some 
extent the probabilities of even enlaced deposits being renewed , 
but this should not be takcu for granted, and the piobability 
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6 f deposits being withdrawn at due dates should be provided 
for Any tncrease*on the average of wrthdrawals, any increase 
of notices of withdrawal, especially duung the currency of a 
period, and any decrease of new' deposits should be taken 
as a warning, and pioviston to meet a possible run should be 
made atf once A mere whisper may have been breathed by 
a timid or spiteful person, but that whisper may be ae-echoed 
from lock to rock of ignorance and malice, until it culminates 
rn a loai which the rittleof all the com in the Bank’s till 
may be unable to silence 

The high rate of interest which some Indian Banks give* 
to the public and even m tin emergency, to each other, is much 
to be deplored these Banks simply cut their own throats, if 
not each other’s, by their insane competition for fixed deposits 
An agreement not to give moie than a certain modetatc rate 
would behctlei foi evciy one, the Banks themselves included 
In one Indian station that could be mentioned, thiee Banks 
competed for deposits at six per cent, until the most prudent of 
the three, finding it could not profitably lend out so much 
money on good sccimty, was fain to deposit large amounts with 
other Banks on no seemlty at all, except their leputation, and 
to attempt to lefuse to take any more money at so high a rate 
But the othet two Banks continued to swallow up all they 
could get at six per cent, and the consequences of this policy 
are now being disclosed , the money of which, m their blindness, 
they thought they could not get enough has been lent out on 
bad secuuty, or on no security at all For a Bank with r 
peihaps, only two lakhs of shaie-capital, a small amount of 
current accounts, and a meiely nominal reserve, to accumulate 
(say) twenty -five lakhs of money on fixed deposit, is sheer folly, 
however profitable it may seem The best Bahks give the low¬ 
est rates of interest, and have the smallest propoition of fixed 
deposits to share-capital and reseives. 

Before leaving this bianch of the subject, deposits for fived 
pet tods, it seems proper to call attention to the disadvantages- 
in the position of a depositor for a fixed peuod in India as 
compated with that of one in England In England deposit 
teccipts aie now " negotiable instruments ” m India they are 
not Nor were they so at home before the passing of the High 
Couitof Judicature Act , but since then equity has prevailed r 
and a deposit receipt can be endorsed like a cheque, though 
of course payment cannot be. demanded before due date * 
The advantage to the holder of being able to transfer a deposit 
receipt is apparent , and it may be presumed that the only 
disadvantage to the Banker is that, when once the deposit 

o The authority for this statement will be found in McLeod’s Tieatise 
on Banking, not at hand at the piesent time of writing 
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receipt has got into the market, he cannot at all count on the 
money it represents being left in the Bank jifter payment be¬ 
comes due 

The definition of a u negotiable instrument ” in Act XXVI 
of 1881 " An Act to define and amend the law relating 

to Promissory Notes, Bills of Exchange and Cheques,” Section 
13,1s,—“ A ' negotiable instrument ’ means a promissory note, 
bill of exchange, or cheque, expressed to be payable to a 
specified person or his order, or to the order of a specified person 
or to the bearer thereof, or to a specified person or the beater 
thereof” Thus, if we may presume to interpret the utterance 
of the Legislative oracle, a negotiable instrument is payable to 
the bearer of the order of a specified person, or even to the 
bearer (?) of a'Specified person , but, we arc afiaid, a deposit 
receipt cannot be bt ought within the four corners of this Act 
Yet there seems no reason why a deposit receipt should be 
transfciable at home and not in India, and to pass an amend¬ 
ment of Section 13 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, so as to 
assimilate the law is to deposit receipts in both countncs, would 
be a salutary caution to Indian Banks, as well a9 a boon and 
a blessing to Indian depositors Moreover, at home, a deposit 
for a fixed period m a Bank is now considered an insurable 
risk, the rate of piemium chaiged varying according to the 
reputation of the Bank , but we have not yet heard of any 
such business being conducted in India 

An intelligent, skilled and honest auditor is an essential 
adjunct to any Bank, but such a * bud ’ is rare 111 the Indian 
Mufassal There is no Indian enactment which specifies the 
qualifications lcquued of a Bank auditor Banks were exclud¬ 
ed from the scope of the original Limited Liability Act for India, 
Act XIX of 1857 ,^and in Act VII of i860, entitled “ An Act to 
enable Joint Stock Companies to be foimed on the pnnciple 
of Limited Liability,” there is no mention whatever of an 
audit, and that Act, so far as it went was mcorpoiated with, 
and deemed to foim part of Act XIX of 1857 The Act now 
in foice with reference to Joint Stcck Banks with limited 
liability, as well as other Joint Stock Companies, Limited, is Act 
VI of 1882, and in the text of this Act the only mention made 
of auditois is in Section 74, m which, treating of Provisions for 
the Proctection of Members , it is enacted that “ once m every 
year the accounts of the Company shall be examined and the 
correctness of the last balance-sheet and its conformity with 
the law ascertained and certified by one or more auditor or 
auditors No balance sheet shall be filed with the Register 
unless its coirectness and conformity with the law have been so 
ascertained and certified, and it has been laid before, and 
adopted by the Company m General Meeting ” But m Table 
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A of the First Schedule attached to that Act (which docs not 
supersede or affect Table B in the schedule annexed to Act XIX 
of 1857, so far as the same applies to any Company existing at 
the tune of the commencement of Act VI of 1882) there is a 
senes of regulations, Nos 83 to 94, for “ Audit,” and neither 
In any of these are any qualifications laid down, as required 
of an auditor, except negative ones, which are—that an 
auditor must not be interested otherwise than as a member 
in any tiansaction of the Company the accounts of which 
he is appointed to audit, and that no Duector or other 
officer of the Company is eligible during his continuance in 
office The first auditors of a Company are to be appointed 
by the Dncctors , and subsequent auditors are to be appointed 
by the Company in Gcneial Meeting, and onc"audilor is suffi¬ 
cient, also auditors may be members of the Company These 
iegulations of Tabic A aie word for word taken fioin Table A 
of the first schedule appended to Act 25 and 26 Viet, c 89, 
the t Companies Act, 1862, except that the words “the Local 
Government’’ are substituted for “the Board of Trade” 
Fuilhermore, in India, as at home, a Company limited may 
exclude or modify any or all of the regulations contained in 
Table A, and instead thereof, adopt Articles of Association of 
its own, by which it will be bound 

Indian Banks sometimes embody in their Articles of 
Association all the model regulations of Table A, and some¬ 
times substitute more vague and meagre regulations of their 
own devising Sometimes they provide for one auditor, 
sometimes for two In a recent case, where a Bank had pro¬ 
vided that there should “ at all times be two auditois to audit 
the accounts of the Company pieviously to each half-yearly 
Meeting thereof, such auditois not being paid seivants or 
office! s of the Company, and being appointed at the h df- 
ytarly Meeting preceding their audit,” one of the auditois 
resigned owing to ill-heath just befoic an audit fell due, and 
it was found that there was no provision for appointing a 
successor to him before the next half yearly Meeting was held, 
which seemed to amount to a dead-lock Had the regulations 
of 1 able A regarding auditors been adopted, No 90 would have 
obliged the Directors to foithwith call an Extraordinary Geneial 
Meeting for the purpose of supplying the vacancy in the auditor- 
ship , instead of which, the Directors took upon themselves 
to appoint a ‘person to be the second auditoi, trusting to the 
Company to confiim the appointment at the next Meeting 
This was against both the letter of their own Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation and the spirit 6f the Act, for an auditor is intended to 
be appointed by the members of a Company to examine the 
accounts prepaied under the orders of the Duectors, whereas. 
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ff the appointment were left to them, Directors might appoint 
a creature of their own * This, however, was not the result m 
the case we have m mind 

The minor Indian Banks generally “ keep the ^hing in the 
concern/' by appointing any shaieholder to be auditor who 
is not glanngly incompetent and who will accept the office, 
which usually is not very icmunerative , but occasionally they 
have to go outside the Bank for auditors, which, m most places, 
does not mend matters, for piofcssional accountants, other 
than the seivants of companies and private hi ms, are non-exist¬ 
ent m the Mu/assal, and these even have "giowed,” rather than 
been trained to their woik Chartered accountants, who at 
home do the woik of auditing, have not yet, that we know 
of, spread bcj’ond the ptestdency-towns in India And 
even if they had, unless they had prolonged local know¬ 
ledge, they might not be better than the amateur cas¬ 
uals geneially picked up , for the hitter, with local know¬ 
ledge, and an honest desne to do the best they can for the 
Company, can, in time, acqune sufficient knowledge of Banking, 
and of the affairs of the Bank whose accounts they audit, to be¬ 
come useful auditors Mr Fiancis W Pixlcy, MCA, in his 
book, “ Auditors their Duties and Responsibilities under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act t ” &c , treating in chapter II of the mode 
of “ Appointment of Auditors,” says—“ The custom of electing 
the same auditors annually is a veiy sensible one It is a gieit 
mistake to change the auditors, as long as the shareholders 
are satisfied they do their duty propci ly The longer an 
auditor is in office, the more familiar he becomes with the busi¬ 
ness of the Company, and, consequently, the more likely to 
detect any inaccuracies in the accounts, either accidental or 
intentional ” 

But if a Manager does not want a searching audit, and can¬ 
not find a subseivient tool, he may get the shareholders to 
ohange the auditors of the Bank as frequenly as possible, 
so that, being new to the work, they may be the more easily 
hoodwinked During the examination of the late Manager of 
the Uncovenantcd Service Bank, Limited, now m liquidation, 
before the High Court of the Noith-Western Provinces, Mr, 
Justice Straight took down the names of the auditors who had 
acted m each half-year fiom the end of 186G to June 1889, 
and it appeared that about 32 different persons, apparently all 
shareholders, had acted in those45 half-years, and that though 
certain peisons were frequently ic-appointed, they always had 
Ml interval out of office, so that there was no continuity of woik 
I he thread of many an account would be lost duung the inter¬ 
nals, for if art auditor, being re-appointed, wished to follow the 
luehe had held‘before, he would be obliged to go back to where 
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he had left off, and to go through the accounts of the interven¬ 
ing half years for which he would be in no way responsible, as 
well of those he was .appointed to audit, And this could hardly 
be expected of him In this case, however, the Manager denied 
that he ever had a hand in the flection of the Auditors The 
Shareholders selected them 

In the case of another Bank, it was provided that there should 
be only one Auditor, and that he should be elected only once 
a year but heie change was avoided as much as possible, and 
ultimately the farce of asking, the Shaieholders to re-elect the 
favoured individual was abandoned and he sat tight till he died 
The Manager or Accountant of another Bank would, of 
couisc, mike the best Auditor of a Bank , but it is consideied 
undesit able that one Bank should know the details of the busi¬ 
ness of its rival 

The theoiy of the audit of the accounts of a Joint Stock 
Company is thus stated by Mr Ibxlcy — 

“ As it would be impossible in many cases, and very in¬ 
convenient in all, for cich partner to examine these 
statements of accounts with the books kept at the offices 
of the Company, and ficqucntly elsewheie, their correct¬ 
ness is usually certified by their lepiesent itive or re¬ 
presentatives elected annually for the purpose of as- 
cci taming that the funds of the Company have been 
piopcrly accounted foi , that such of them as have been 
expended have been applied in the mannei stated in the 
accounts , that the unexpended portion is invested as 
stated in the accounts , and generally that, m their 
opinion the accounts, as put foiward by the Dncctors 
for adoption by then co-partners, ate accutate in every 
ucspect, and to be relied on as showing the result of 
their management and the tme position of their Com¬ 
pany, as set foith in the statement of its liabilities and 
assets This represent itive of the Shateholdcis is known 
as the Auditor of the Company” 

Mr Pixley goes on to point out that the duties of an Auditor 
arc not only onerous and responsible, but ficqucntly intricate, 
and at times, even disagreeable It may happen that he differs 
with the Directors as to the manner m which the accounts 
should be stated, or as to other matters connected with his 
office He must have regard puncipally to the interests of the 
Shaieholders, whom he repicsents, and though he may be 
accused by the Directors of impr®pcr inteifercnce, he should not 
give way when he feels sure that his suggested alterations would, 
if carried out, be beneficial to the gcneial body of the Shaie- 
holdcrs — 

‘‘As a iule, however, Dncctors are men of honour add 
vol xcm] 24 
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integrity, and when that is the case, an Auditor will fin< 
his occupation easy and pleasant to perform. He wil 
obtain ready acbess to all books, documents and secu 
nties, and every facility will be afforded him in tin 
piosecution of his audit If, on the othei hand, th< 
Directors have neglected their duties, or have inten 
tionally prepared false accounts to be laid before the 
Shareholders, the Auditor has not only a very respon 
sible, but a very unpleasant and difficult task before 
him Every possible obstacle is thrown in his way to 
prevent his discovering and exposing their intended 
deceptions, but the Auditor should be him, should lequue 
all his questions answered, ahd each unsatisfactoiy item 
explained before he affixes his certificate to accounts 
He should not allow himself to be tired out and hurried 
into signing them befoie he is thoioughly satisfied they 
are absolutely and entuely correct The Directors are m 
his power, if he be firm, as they would be placed m an 
embarrassing position if they attempted to face the Meet* 
mg of the Shareholders without the Auditor’s ceitificate” 
Mr Pixley, being himself an expert, takes a very high view 
of the qualifications an Auditor should possess, and his enu¬ 
meration of all he ought to do must be apalhng to an amateur. 
In the last chapter of his book he says — 

“ It must be evident, after a caieful perusal of the foregoing 
pages, that the duties of an Auditor are not only grave 
and responsible, as guarding the interests of a number of 
Shareholders relying on his ability and honesty, but that 
in order to fulfil them properly, he requires, beyond the 
possession of these necessary qualifications, a perfect 
knowledge of book-keeping and accounts, also an ac¬ 
quaintance with business matters generally, which can 
only be possessed by those whose training has been 
dnected to this especial object The absence, however, 
of these qualifications is, strange to say, not considered 
an objectior by a Meeting of Shareholders when making 
an election to the important appointment of Auditor 
of their Company’s accounts One of the most absurd 
qualifications, and yet the one most fieqnently put for¬ 
ward by a candidate, is the fact of his bempr a Share¬ 
holder, jand for this reason alone most incompetent 
persons are frequently selected to fill the office. " 
Assuming, Mr Pixley argufes, that such dmateurs do their 
best, what will that avail them if the accounts are wilfully 
fraudulent ? 

# They are amateurs pitted against professionals To make 
it* a stne quA non for an Auditor to be a Shareholder, is 
certainly a mistake. Supposing the possession of an interest 
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in the Company to be an incentive to do his best, it does not 
follow that he will use any knowledge gained during his investi¬ 
gation for the betiefit of his co-partners If he finds the 
apparently satisfactory accounts presented to him for con¬ 
firmation to Have been evidently prepared with the intention 
of deceiving the Shaieholders, he is tempted by selfish motives 
to fail m his duty He knows that, if he refuses his certificate, 
and the accounts be in consequence altered the market price 
of the shares will fall and his own holding be thus depreciated. 
Per contra x if he signs, the shares may be kept up, or rise, and he 
may be tempted to sell out, except to the extent of his quali¬ 
fication as Auditor This suggests that an Auditor should not be 
allowed to own more than one share 

But we agree with Mr Pixley that, being a Share¬ 
holder is an absurd qualification for an Auditor, and that 
professional men should be employed whenever possible 
Here m India, as we have said, we must often be content 
with amateurs, but let us make the best of them, and allow 
them# to remain in office until by experience they learn 
something of their work, and, if they seem honest and 
independent, continue to re-elect them, and raise their re¬ 
muneration m correspondence with their experience and res¬ 
ponsibilities A week or ten days would hardly suffice to 
do all that Mr Pixley says an Auditor should do, including the 
inspection of the secuuties which represent the assets, and 
the ascertainment of their value. And yet any Auditor is 
expected to audit the half-yearly accounts of a Bank for a fee 
of sometimes as little as one hundred rupees for each audit 
One very important duty of an Auditor is to see that 
dividend is not paid out of capital, and Mr Pixley shows 
how the Revenue Account should be prepared in order that 
it may show at a glance when dividend is paid out of past 
profits, or when its payment creates or adds to a previous 
deficiency, in other words, when it Us paid out of the Share¬ 
holders’ capital 

* It is clearly the duty of the Auditor” says Mr Pixley, 

“ to resist the proposal to pay a dividend to the 
“ Shareholders out of their own capital, and should the 
** Dnectors persist in their intention of doing so, he 
“ should, in his Report to the Shareholders, clearly 
“ state that no dividend has been legitimately earned, 

“ and that he disapproves of the pioposai of the 
“ Directors." 

If this is what an Auditor should do in the case of a Joint 
Stock Company which trades with only Shareholders’ capital, 
how much more necessary is it that the Auditor of Joiftt 
Stock Banks should take care that dividend is paid only out 
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of profits The share-capital is, perhaps, only one-tenth or 
onc-twentieth of the working-capital, which includes fixed 
and floating deposits *Whcn losses occur, ifr is, of course, the 
share-capital that goes first, but then, if a large piofit is not 
made on what is left, future dividends and interest to 
Depositors can be paid only out of the Depositors’ own 
capital 

Depositors for fixed periods at present put their money 
into a Bank on the understanding that it is to be inves¬ 
ted, or speculated with, according to the powers of the 
Bank and the rules laid down for its business, and 
they risk it accordingly. There is no contract that the 
money is to be laid up in lavender, and to be forthcoming 
on demand „ And even persons who have current accounts 
with a Bank, into which they pay money, in “ flo »tmg deposit,” 
have parted with their money, and have merely the right of 
action for its equivalent, should their cheques be dishonoured 
In view of this it might be suggested that Joint Stock Banks 
should allow then Depositor-creditors to appoint, a,t the 
Banks' expense, a professional Auditor (where one can be got) 
to act along with the Auditor or Auditors appointed by the 
Shareholders Depositors themselves should not be allowed 
to act for obvious reasons Or Government might attach to 
each Provincial Registrar of Joint Stock Companies one or 
more official Inspectors, who should be present and take part 
m the audit of seveial Joint Stock Banks every half-year, 
and, at other times, go the round of the Banks, make them¬ 
selves acquainted with their books and affairs, keep their eye 
upon things generally, and make reports to Government both 
periodically and when occasion might necessitate them Such 
reports would, qf course, be make public, but, except in 
extreme cases, individual accounts would not be reported 
upon, nor would names be mentioned The cost of this 
Government inspection would, of course, be chargeable, under 
the authority of the Act of Lcgislatuie which would be 
necessary to provide for the inspection, to the Banks rateably, 
in proportion to their capital, or to the amount of deposits held 

Some such provision for the protection of Depositors, com¬ 
bined with the amendment of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, so as to make it apply to deposit receipts, which has been 
suggested above, would much comfort Depositors, and, at the 
same time, greatly safeguard Shareholders In one Province that 
we could name, the Registrar <pf Joint Stock Companies seems 
to do nothing for his pay , though, in the Panjab, we believe 
the late Registrar, when on his lounds as Inspector-General 
of Stamps and Registration, used to look up his Joint Stock 
Companies and see that they were complying with the 
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provisions of the Act, and we have heard a Banker say that 
great good came pf these inspections* Mere provisions for 
the protection of Shareholders and Creditors of Joint Stock 
Companies, and for registration of these Companies, are not 
of much use if no one enforces them nor has Government 
any moral right to levy registration fees and stamp duties 
unless it insuiqs that some good is got by paying them 



Art IX,-“KILWINNING IN THE EAST/" 


T HERE are probably few Scotchmen now li&mg m India 
to whom the title of this paper will have any meaning , 
and even those of the Masomc Fraternity who may recollect 
that there once existed in Calcutta a Masonic Lodge bearing 
that name, will (unless possessing antiquarian proclivities, or 
being themselves Ayishire men) most likely attach 00 special 
significance to the title 

And yet it is one of the ancient landmarks which Identify 
the lives and interests of some of the oldest and best blood of 
Scotland, with the acquisition and development of the Brttish 
Empne in the East I need not repeat the truism, that Scot¬ 
tish men have always been foremost m foreign enterprise and 
adventure, but will point out what is equally true, though not 
perhaps so widely known, that, of all the shires of Scotland, 
none conti ibuted so largely m this direction as Ayrshire • 
There was hardly an Ayishue family of note in the last or 
present centuries, which had not one or more of its cadets in 
India, either m the Military, Naval, or Civil services of the 
East India Company, or pursuing fortune as free merchants 
or sea-captains 

Ayrshire had, from the very earliest ages, been the battle¬ 
ground of contending kings and factions , hardly an acre of 
its soil but had been imbrued with the blood of slain warriors, 
or murdeied clansmen From the time of the wars of Alpin 
with the Piets, when, as Wyntown, the venerable chronicler of 
Scotland, says — 

14 He wan of were ail Galluway 
Thare was he slayne, and dede away, ” 
down to the last abortive attempt of Prince Charles Edward 
in 1745 to regain the thfrone of his ancestors, Ayrshire was in 
a periodical state of internecine waifarc 

The Alcluyd Kingdom, of which Ayrshire formed a principal 
pait, was involved in a series of wars, domestic and foreign, 
throughout the greater portion of its existence—sometimes with 
the Piets, sometimes with the Saxons, and constantly one clan 
against another They defeated Aidan of Kintyre, at Airdrie 
in A D 577, and the Saxons in 584. In 642, they killed 
Donal-Breac, King of Kmtyie, and slew his brpther in battle in 
649 In 681 they defeated life invading Irish Piets at Mauch* 
line, and again m 702-3, at Cullinfield, but succumbed to King 
Arthur of the Round Table 

They waged a long and sanguinary war with the Scots, 
dud peace was secured by the marriage of their King, Caw, 
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with the daughter of Kenneth II, King of Scots , but scarcely 
had they thus secured peace with their neighbour, than in 8/0 
the Vikings Iand «3 on the shores of*the Clyde, and sacked 
Alcluyd, after a seige of four months’ duration 

It would takfe up too much space to recapitulate the whole of 
the wars that devastated the shire in the early ages, nor would 
it be within the scope of this paper , and I will only refer to 
some of the principal events to illustrate my lemarks tegarding 
the scions of Ayrshire families who came out to seek their for¬ 
tunes in the East 

One of the leading events between the accession of Edgar, 
son of Malcolm Canmore, and the death of the Maid of Nor¬ 
way, was the battle of the Standard, fought m 1138 Another, 
of even greater importance, was the battle of I*args in 1263, 
in which Haco, King of Norway, was defeated with gicat 
slaughter 

“ The Kjmg Alysandyre of Scotland 
Came on them wyth stalwart hand, 

* And thame assaylyd rycht stowtly ”—( Wyntown ) 

Then followed the wars of Bruce and Wallace with the Eng¬ 
lish garrisons of King Edward of England and his successors , 
the troubles of the time of Mary, Queen of Scots , thioughout 
which Ayishne was never Iree from strife 

Again, during the Civil War, few Ayt shire families escaped 
being involved in the struggle between Ciown and Parliament, 
and this was followed by the bloody stnfe of the Covenant, 
including the battles of Diumclog, or Loudoun Hill, and Both- 
well Brig 

Ayrshire had its share in both the risings of 1715 and 1745 m 
the cause of the Royal Steuaits , and very few families of any 
note but suffeted severely m person, purse, .and landed pro¬ 
perty 

What wonder, then, that the descendants of a fighting race, 
like the men of Ayrshire, should eveifhave been found foremost, 
wherever adventure was to be met with, and wealth to be 
acquired, to mend the broken fortunes of their families , and, it 
is a matter of recent history, that a large piopoition of the exist¬ 
ing county families built utf their present houses with the gather¬ 
ings of the Indian pagoda tree 

There are no people on the face of the earth who are so 
thoroughly national, or who cling so stoutly to their national 
characteristics, in whatsoever part of the world they may be, 
as the sons of Scotland The£ love their national traditions, 
their national feasts, and national dishes, their costume and 
their music, and the broad * burr * of their own tongue, 
with a fondness and fidelity possessed by no othei people in 
the same degree, it was but natural, therefore, that whe*n a 
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number of men of Ayr found themselves ihtown together in a 
foreign clime, they should tty to establish among them a 
lemimscence of their own well-beloved Western count), and 
as many of them (as was often the case with those who went 
abroad in those days) were* Fiee Masons, they formed a 
Lodge, which they named after the mother Lodge of Scotland, 
and the parish in which most probably many of them were 
born, “Kilwinning in the East” 

The origin of the name of Kilwinning is from the Scottish Saint 
St Winnin, oi Winning, who flourished ibout A D 700, and 
upon the site of whose ‘ Kil, ’ 01 chapel, the splendid monastery, 
or Abbey, of Kilwinning was erected (according to some ac¬ 
counts) by Hugo de Morville, Constable of Scotland, in the 
time of David I, A D 1140, but accoiding to Pont, “ It wa9 
foundit by a nobel Enghchman, namit Su Richard Monvell, 
fugitive fiom his owne country for yc sluuchtei of Thomas a* 
Beeckct Aichbichopc of Cantcrbimey (being one of them) m 
the raine of King Hcmy II of England, quho, flying to Scot¬ 
land, was by the th-'i Scots King (M ilcolm IV he elscv here 
affirms) velcomed and honoicd with ye ofifise of grate Constable 
of Scotland, as also cnnched with ye Lordships of Cunmghame, 
Laigis, and Lauderdaill, quhosse postcnty for diveise genera¬ 
tions possessed the said offiscs and lands 

Now ye foisaid Richard being as vald seime, touched with 
compunctione for ye safty of lies soule (according to the 
custome of these tymis,) did foundc this Abbey of Kilvinnm 
in testimony of hes repent nice, &c ” 

A paity of foveign artisans, aided by such workmen as they 
found in Scotland qualified to join them, were engaged to build 
this Abbey The aichitect, or mas*ei mason, who supciintended 
the work, was chosen to be the master of all the Masonic bodies 
then working in Scotland , he gave mles foi the conduct of the 
craftsmen at all meetings, and decided all disputes amongst 
the lodges * 

Down to the fifteentn century little is known of the history 
of Fiee Masonry in Scotland, although an old French author 
wntes in the thirteenth ct ntury, that—“ % Jat(/ucs, Lord SUwart 
recus dans sa 1 o%e a Kihoin en hem re, in /2$6,/cs Comtes de 
Gloastt r H Vtiter , Van A nglot r, I'auht It tan dots ,” and the 
Scottish King James I presided as Gland Master The sue 
ctssive Scottish Giand Masteis held then Giancl Lodges at 
Kilwinning down to 1736, when the Grand Lo t dee of Scotland 
was constituted, and the Lor*d of Roslin, hercditaij Grand 
Master, resigned his right and title thcieto 

The Kilwinning bicthrcn, however, l<?ng resisted what they 
copsidcred the usurpation of their ancient 1 lghts, and continued 
t6 hold independent meetings and grant chaittis as before, till 
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1807, when the mother lodge lehnquished her ancient puvilcges 
and joined the general Masonic body , 

Ihe Masonic fraternity will, probably, dispute the correct¬ 
ness of the following account of the origin of the Craft, claim¬ 
ing for it a* much higher antiquity, even so far back as the 
building of King Solomon’s Temple ,butTytler, in his“ History 
of Scotland,” gives the following succinct history of the introduc¬ 
tion of Masomy into Scotland—“The ait of executing very 
large and magnificent buildings in timber frame-work, was 
earned to high pcifection 11T the Not them countries of Eutope 
during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries Owing, how- 
evci, to the penshable nat,uie of the materials and to accidents 
by fire, these buildings were frequently either destroyed, or le- 
duced to a state of extreme decay , so that the ruinous state of 
the ecclesiastical edifices in the northern parts of Eutope 
became a serious subject of enquuy at Rome, and measures 
were taken to obviate the gnevance The Pope cieated several 
corporations of Roman and Italian architects and artisans, with 
high and exclusive privileges, especially with a power of set¬ 
tling the 1 ites and puces of their laboui by their own authority, 
and without being conti oiled by the municipal laws of the country 
whete they worked To the various Northern couutnes, whuc the 
chuichcs had fallen into a state of decay, ivere these aitists 
deputed In consequence of the special puvilcges confericd 
upon them, they assumed to themselves the name of Fiee- 
Masons, and under this title became famous throughout Europe 
These corporations fiom their first origin, possessed the power 
of taking appicnticcs, and admitting into then body such 
masons as they appioved of in the countries where their woiks 
were earned on ” 

King James I of Scotland settled an annual salary, to be 
paid by evciy master mason in Scotland to a grand master, 
chosen by the bjctlnen and appioved by the King It was a 
stne qnA non, that the gi and mastei should be of noble birth, 
or else a hi'di dignitaiy of the Church He had his deputies in 
the diffeient towns and counties m Scotland Evciy new biother 
paid him a fee at enhance He w f as empoweied to regulate 
and determine such matttrs in dispute between the foundets 
and builders of churches and monasteries as it would have been 
unptoper to bung befoie a couttof law The office of Grand 
Mastei was confeued by King James II, on William Sinclair, 
Eail oi Oikney, and Baron of Roslin, and by a subsequent 
charter of the same King, tin, office was made hereditary. 

Although the chaiter and aichives of Lodge “ Kilwinning 
in the East ” have, as I undetstand, been long lost, or dcslioyed, 
theie is no doubt whatevei that it was, if not the oldest at ipast 
one of the very oldest Masonic Lodges 111 Calcutta, and must 
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have been established under a charter granted by the mother 
lodge of Scotland, at Kiljvinmng, and under the authority’ of 
the last of the hereditary Grand Masters, The Lodge was in 
existence down to the time of the Indian Mutiny, but when it 
ceased to exist I have been unaWe to ascertain 4 

Amongst the Masonic Notabilia in the Indian Freemason's 
Diary for 1891, I find the following reference to Lodge 
M Kilwinning in the East, " which must, however, be incorrect — 
“ Warrant gi anted by the Grand Lodge of England for Lodge 
* Kilwinning in the East,* No 845, "Calcutta (erased in 1845), 
23rd December 1826 ” The original Kilwinning was more pro¬ 
bably established m or about 1726, and was a Lodge under the 
Scottish constitution, and was certainly working long after 
1845, as proved by certificates 
I have said that there was hardly an Ayrshire family of note 
which had not representatives in this country, and I will pro¬ 
ceed to give a short account of some of the more prominent 
of them , it would be impossible to notice them all within the 
limits of a magazine article * 

Turning first to the troublous time of the “ Sack of Calcutta 
by the Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowlab,” wc shall find that several of 
the Ayrshire families had to mourn the fate of 1 datives who 
perished in that castastrophe Almost fiist among the victims 
of the Black-hole we find the name of William Baillie, one cf 
the Company’s Civil servants He was the grandson of Wil¬ 
liam Baillie, of Monktoun, a merchant of Edinburgh, and a 
resident proprietor of Kilwinning, whcie he was noted as one 
of the restorers of the ancient practice of archery, for which 
Kilwinning had always been famous 

The first of the family of whom I find any notice was ,r Hew 
Baillie m Kilwinning, 1651 ” This family had a very extensive, 
and, for many of its members, a very unfortunate connexion 
with this country William Baillie perished in the Black-hole , 
his uncle Robert commanded an India ship, and of his three 
brothers,—Leslie died a Commodore in the Company’s service , 
Robert commanded an East Indiaman , and Hugh, who was 
also bred to the sea, held a lucrative appointment m Calcutta, 
and acquired a handsome fortune Three of his nephews, who 
were all tn the Company’s service, fell victims to the troublous 
times,—Hugh died in India , John was taken prisoner by 
Hyder* or Tippoo Sultan, at Conjeveram, and died or was 

r ut to death , William, who commanded the 4th Regiment N 
, or " Baillie’s Battalion,” was in command of the detach¬ 
ment which was destroyed by Hyder and Tippoo at Peramba- 
kum in September 1780, and died a prisoner at Senngapatam 
A curious example of the vicissitudes of families is afforded 
by the history of the Baillie family estate Owing to the 
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erobariassed circumstances of Hugh Baillte, the father of 
William, the victim of the Black-hole, tjtie estate of Monktoun, 
or Orangefield, w£s sold, the purchaser being one “ James^ 
MacCrae of Blackheath, in the county of Kent, late Governo? 
of Fort St Gctorge m the East* Indies ” This person (also 
an Ayrshire man) was an orphan, who, in his boyhood, tried 
to earn a living by running errands, and was taken care of, 
out of charity, by one Hew Macquire, the town fiddler in 
Ayr He went off to sea, and proved to be one of fortune’s 
favounties , for he rose to be Governor of Madras, in which 
position he amassed a large fortune, and, on his return 
home, purchased several, estates in the West of Scotland, 
including the Baillie property He never married, and, on his 
death, left the bulk of his fortune to the descendants of his 
early fuend the fiddler 

Another of the Black-hole victims was Stair Dalrymple, 
the seventh son of Sir Robert Dalrymple of Stair, one of the 
most ancient and illustrious Scottish houses The sister of 
Stair Dalrymple was Anne, Countess of Craufurd and Balcarres 
Patrick Johnstone was a cadet of the Johnstones of Wester- 
hall and also perished m the Black hole 

Another Ayrshire family, largely connected with Calcutta, 
was that or Kelso of Kelsoland and Dankeith, the first of whom 
was Hugo de Kelso, Dominus de Kelsoland, whose name ap¬ 
pears in the Ragman Roll in 1296 The first of the Kelsos 
connected with Calcutta was Robert Kelso, Captain of an 
East Indiaman, who, after acquiring a considerable fortune m 
the East, died in 1752 He was followed in his career by two 
of his grandsons,—Millar Kelso, who was drowned in the 
Hooghly , and George Kelso, who commanded an Indiaman, and 
married Miss Plumb, of Calcutta, some time mi the last century. 
This name will be well known to the older residents of Calcutta 
m connection with the Bank of Bengal, between thirty and 
forty years ago * 

Alexander Kelso, of the H E I C Service, after serving m 
this Presidency for some time, became Commissioner of Tran- 
quebar dunng the war with the Danes, inter 1800—1811 

The last direct descendant of the elder branch of the family 
was William Kelso, a Lieutenant Colonel in the H E I C 
Service, who died unmarried in 1844, but Archibald William 
Kelso, a Captain in the Durham Volunteer Aitillery, who 
died in Calcutta, in 1885, must have been a descendant, as he 
bore two of the most frequent family names 

Another link connecting the Kelsos with India was the mar¬ 
riage of John Kelso of Kelsoland, with Mary Hamilton niece 
of James, first Viscount Clanebojcs, which title merged in that 
of the* ancestor of the Marquis of Duffenn and Ava, temp 1671 
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Another worthy from the same parish was William Fairhc, 
met chant, whose name* survives in “ Fairly Place,” he was 
pne of the Fairlies of that Ilk near Largs 

The Warners of Ardeer were connected with India for several 
generations The Rev Patrick Warner was Chaplain of Foit 
St George, on the coast of Coromandel, sometime between 1667 
and 1G77, in which year he returned to Scotland, and, having 
been concerned with the upholders of the Covenant, he was 
obliged, after the battle of Both well Bug, to flee to Holland, but, 
returning some time after, he suffered a long teim of lmptison- 
ment and persecution After the publication of King James' 
Indulgence, he became mimstei of Irvine, and lived to be the 
oldest minister m Scotland 

His giandsbn, William, born in 1717, was drowned in the 
Ganges, and another, John, a Surgeon m the H £ I C S , died 
in Bombay in 1726 

One of the best examples of success in the Company’s 
service is afforded by the career of Claud Alexander of Balloch 
myle, whose sister Wilhelmina was the original of JJtirns 1 
“ Bonnie Lass O'Ballochmyle,” a ballad written in the very year 
of the catastrophe of Calcutta Miss Alexander, who could 
not have been less than 17 or 18 when she thus attracted the 
poet’s notice, must have been considerably over a hundicd ycais 
old at the time of her death, which took place in 1843 

The noble house of Kennedy of Culzean was represented in 
Bengal by two brothers, David and Fergus, sons of Archibald, 
Earl of Cassilhs, and Marquis of Ailsa, both of whom were 
officers in the Militaiy service of the Company 

The ancient family of Craufund was represented by Moses 
Crayfuird, who, coming out to Calcutta as a Surgeon’s Assistant, 
was appointed an Ensign in the First Rogimcnt of Infantry 
on the Bengal Establishment 11117GC, and, as such, gave evidence 
at the Court Martial whicl\ sat upon the trial of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Robert Fletcher for mutiny He was the son 
of Robeit Craufmrd and his wife Mai ion Brison, heiress of 
Groateholme in Rilwinning, and rose to be a Major in the 
Company’s service His son, Archibald, was also a Major in 
the Hon'ble Company’s Attillery, and his fourth son, Patrick, 
M D, died in India * 

The descendants of this branch of the Ciaufuirds *tlaim to 
be Chief of ,thc name , but this claim is untenable, as they 
descend fropi Hugh, younger brother of Sir Reginald Craufuird, 
Sheriff of Ayr, who died on the same scaffold with his lllus- 
tiiotis cousin, Sir William Wallace The elder branch, the 
Craufuirds of Baidland and Ardmillan, now of Grange, are des¬ 
cended from Sir Hugh Craufuird de Loudoun, Sheriff of Ayr, the 
grandfather of the afoicnamed Sir Reginald 
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Fullarton of Fullarton, anciently spelt Foulcrtoun, the founder 
of the family having held the office of Fowler to the King (1230) 
James Fullaiton pi that Ilk (^634) was commissioned under 
the Great Seal by King Charles I, as Bailie of the Bailcry of 
Kyle-Stewart* # 

One of the first members of this family connected with Bengal, 
was Dr William Fullarton, Sufgepn to the gainson of Patna! 
who was distinguished in his own profession, m the exercise ot 
which he had endeared himself to the natives, so that he alone 
of all the Eutopean officers,.was saved fiom the massacie of the 
Patna garrison by the renegade Sumroo, on the 5th October 
1763 lie was also a gallant soldier , for not only did he behave 
with the gieatcst galhntrj? at the assault of Patna, driving back, 
with the assistance of volunteers and some of the Company’s 
sipahis, the French soldiers under Monsieur Law, who had 
planted their scaling ladders, and actually gained a footing on 
the ramparts, but, at the previous action of Musseempoie, 
being the only European officer surviving of the detachment, 
he effected a masteily retreat, cairymg off the guns, in the face 
of an overwhelming force of the enemy, by which they wcic 
almost entirely surrounded 

Another of the family, John Fullaiton, was an officu in the 
military service of the Company 
Colonel William Fullarton projected the expedition against the 
Spaniards in 1780, and, in conjunction with Major Mackenzie 
ot Humberstone, raised a foice of two thousand men at their 
own expense , this force was, however, diverted from its original 
purpose, and eventually served in India, Colonel Fullaiton 
bung appointed to the command of the Southern army on the 
coast of Coiomandcl 

In 1792 he married Mariamnc, eldest daughter of Geoigc, 
5th Lord Rcay, ancestor of the late Governor of Bombay, by 
his wife, Elizabeth Fairlie, of Pan lie, thus making another link 
in the chain of Ayislurc woithics connected with this countij 
Later members of the family were James Pullarton, Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel, II E I C S (1801) , Robert, m i> , Surgeon, 
H L I C S (1806) , Stewart Muriay, Captain H E l C 
(1807), Craufurd, Lieutenant, H E I C S (1821) 

The Hamilton*; of Sundium arc an off-set of the Hamiltons 
of Bropmhill Robert Hamilton married Janet Blackwood, 
daughter of Robert Blackwood, ancestor of the Maiquis of 
Duffenn and Ava, late Viceroy and Governor-Gencial of India 
John Hamilton, while m command of the IL E I, C *S 
“ Bombay Casfle" one of the best known of the old Company’s 
fleet, captured 'La Medte” a French fngate of 3(5 guns and 
330 men, on the 5 th August 1800 

lie had, as two of his ofticeis, his brothcis Ardubalcl’and 
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Montgomery, both of whom eventually became Commanders 
in the Company's Service , Archibald was placed in command 
of the prize, and carried her into Rio de Janiero, where the 
vessel, proving unscaworthy, was sold to the Portuguese. 
At Sundrum House are still preserved four sma41 brass guns, 
trophies of this action 

Captain Hamilton was still in command of the “ Bombay 
Castle ," when, as one of the H El C’s fleet, commanded by 
Commodore Nathaniel Dance, of the “ Earl Cambdenl ’ on the 
homeward voyage from China, they beat off the squadron of 
Admiral Linois, consisting of the line of battle-ship 
“ Marengo? of 84 guns, the “ Belle Poule " and “ Semillante 
heavy fugates, a corvette of 28, and the Batavian bug, the 

William of 18 guns, thereby preserving the Honourable 
Company's property, valued at eight millions sterling For 
this gallant action Captain Hamilton, in common with the 
other Commanders, received a sword valued At 50 guineas and 
a purse of 500 guineas 

A son of Captain Hamilton’s, Archibald, was in the Com¬ 
pany’s Civil service and died in India 

The Captain Alexander Hamilton who visited Calcutta in 
about 1710, and has left on record his impressions of the 
settlement at that early penod, was most probably either one 
of the Hamiltons of Cambuskeith, one of whose family names 
was Alexander, and many of whose members followed the 
sea , or one of the family of Ardoch 

The once well known firm of Fciguson Brothers and Co, 
Calcutta, was established by John Feiguson of Doonholmc, 
one of the Fergusons of Castle-hill According to the histoiy 
of the county, Mr Ferguson went to India when a young man, 
and rose to great eminence, as one of the most enlightened 
and enterprising of British merchants He made a handsome 
fortune, and established in Calcutta a mercantile house which 
Ipng continued to perpetuate his name, and to be distinguished 
over the whole of India The firm is now extinct, and the 
last member of it, J Beckwith, Esquire, once one of the best 
known sportsmen in Bengal, died- at an extreme old age at 
home in this present year 

There is still a long roll of Ayrshire men connected with this 
country, but space will not allow me to do moie than mention 
their names Among these were the Hunters of Abbotshill, who 
succeeded to the Fergusons at Doonholme, the MacNeights 
of Barns, Montgomeues of Btaidstane , Auchinleck of that 
Ilkj Kennedy of Bennane, Ralstoun of that Ilk , Shedden of 
Morrtshfll, Patrick of Drumbuie, Chalmers of Gadguth , 
Cathcartof Carbiston , Wallace of Cairnbill, Neill of Bainweill j 
Rankin Or Whitehill, McRedie of Perceton , Buchanan of 
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Cuninghamhead, Montgomerie of Anmck, Cameron of 
Craighouse , McKerrill of Hjllhouse , Dunlop of Dunlop, aud 
many others too numerous to mention 0 
The Western county has reason to be proud of the shate 
her sons had <*n the acquisition and establishment of the great 
Indian Empire 

Reginald Craufuird-Stlrndale. 



Art. X— A GLIMPSE OF BENGAL IN THE i6tiI 
CENTURY OF THE^CHRISTIAN EJRA 


S OME particular of the history of the people of Bengal, of 
a time not, however, anterior to the 16th centuiy, aic 
available in the scanty Vernacular poetical litcratuic of the 
period These mateuals have not yet been biought together, 
and it may not be labour lost to collect them for such use as 
the future histonan may choose to make of them They are not 
valuable as tccords of striking events, such as ordinarily find 
place in histories, but as records from native sources, of how 
the people lived, how they felt, and what was the limit of their 
intellectual progress In collecting these materials, care must 
be taken to sift them fiom poetic imagciies and imitations 
fiom Sanscut sources The woiks of the few poets who 
had anything of merit about them, have been preser\cd to this 
day and of these few, Kavi Kan lean was one of the bes* of 
Bengal 

Mukand Ram Chakravarti better known as Kavi Kankan, 
the author of the poetical woik Chandi , 01 Chandi Manual, 
was born at Dhamania, a small village in Thana Sclunabad, in 
the district of Bui dwan, which has the honoi of being the birth¬ 
place of more than one of Bengal’s efuly poets He wis a 
Brahmin of the Rahu class, and was the gi indson of Jagan 
Nath Mi sir, and the son of Rhidhoy Misu Rhidhoy Mistr had 
two sons, Kavi Chandia, and our poet, Mukand Ram 

Following the eximple of some of the later S mscrit authois 
and the Bengali poets wdio preceded him, Kavi Kankan, in one 
of his Bhanatics (a couplet at the end of a chapter, 

disclosing the authorship), describes his family thus — 

“ This poem is composed, at the command of the Goddess 
Chandi, by Kavi Kankan, ^ounger brothti of Kavi Chandra, 
the beloved son of Rhidhoy Misir, son of Jagan Nath Misir ” 
The title, “ Kavi Kankan,” appears to have been bestowed on 
Mukand Ram by his patrons tnd contcmpoiaries on account 
of his poetical genius The Kavi Chandia, given in the above 
lines as the name of his elder brother, seems also to be a title, 
and not the real name, and it is ptobable that the brothci, too, 
was a poet, though his poetical woiks ate not now extant 
Probably he was the writer of tl\e early Bengali poem, Datta 
Kama (Kama, the Charitable ), which formed a part of 8 /itshu- 
bodhuck C^pfqO’tihat W as the Bengali pnmer, bcfoic it was 
superseded by the excellent primers of'Modan Mohan Tar- 
kalankar and Pandit Islnvar Chandra Vidyasagar , for, in one of 
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the Bhanatjes of Datta Kama, we find “ By the grace of Vyas, 
the Dwija (Brahmin), Kavi Chandra siftgs , and he who gets it 
{Datta Kama ) recited, comes to have sons and riches ” 

The familji name, “ Misra,” the same as the Misra class of 
Brahmins of Upper India, which scarcely exists as a family 
name amongst the Bengal Brahmins of the piesent date, 
appears to have been retained till then , but it gave place to 
the family designation “ Chakravarti,” of the modem Brah¬ 
mins, in the time of our poqt 

It is not difficult to fix the appro\imate date of Kavi 
Kankan He begins his work by nairatmg the circumstances 
under which he had to leave his native village Dhamama, on 
account of the exactions of tax-collectors, during.the time when 
Man Sinha was Subadar of Bengal, Bthar and Onssa, as a soit 
of prelude to hi§ work Therein he says — 

“ Hear, assembled people all, how the poem originated ? It was 
on a sudden that the Goddess Cliandi, descending from on high, 
sat by the head of the sleeping poet, assuming the form of his 
mother There lived in the township of Selimabad, Neogy 
Gopmath, an honest Raja We lived and tilled lands in 
Dhamama, in his taluk, for six or seven generations All praise 
to Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus foot of Vishnu, King of 
Gour, Banga and Utkal ! During the reign of the above Man 
Sinha, on account of the sms of the people, Muhammad Sharif 
got the Khillat, Raijada became his minister , the meichants 
and traders became alarmed, and the regime became the foe of 
Brahmins and Vaishnavs They measuied lands, by placing 
ropes on the angular sides of fields, and they measured 15 
cottahs to a bigka They disregaided the cues of the rayats 
They came t<> be the death of man> people, jand they entered 
uncultuiable lands as cultuiablc They exacted compensation, 
without confer! ing any corresponding benefit The poddars 
(moncy-changcis) became Join (death*) Jhor every rupee they 
gave you 2 % annas less, while they took for themselves as inter¬ 
est one pie per day per mpee 

" A Khoja, who, 111 his angiy mood, paid no sort of regard 
to the poverty of the people, became Dthtdtr (village official) 
His anger could only be appeased by presents of rupees, but 
there was nobody to buy your cow and paddy Our lord, 
Gopmath Neogy, by an accident, came to be arrested, and 
there were no means for his release Peadas weie all about, 
for fear the lajtets should absfiond, and kept guaid at every 
man's door. The rayats were sore of heart They sold their 
stock of rice, paddy and cows from day to day and articles 
woith a rupee sold for te’n annas Snmant Khan, of Chandighur, 
was of help to me, and, taking counsel with Gambhir Khan, 

I left Dhamama, Ramanand Bhye accompanied me, having 
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met me on the way We leached Telegawa Rupiae assistec 
me, and JUdu Kundu Teii protected us He, gave us his owi 
house to live in, allayed our fear, and gave us alms which sufificec 
for three days Descending the rivei Garain with the stream, with 
our minds fixed on Pi evidence) we arrived at Teota Passing 
Darakeshwat, we arrived at my maternal uncle’s house, anc 
Gangadhur conferied on us many favours 

** Leaving Narain, Parasar and Amodar, we arrived al 
Gokra My bath was without oil, water only was my drink and 
food, and my infant child cued for 'hunger Sheltering mysel 
under the raised bank of a tank, and with offerings of shnllook 
(tuberous roots of the water lily), I offered my pujah to the 
mothei of Kumud Overpowered by hunger, fear and fatigue 
I fell asleep, when Chandi appeared to me in a dream She 
was all gracious, and, offeung me the shelter of her feet, she 
bade me compose this song 

“ Leaving Gokhia, accompanied by Ramanand Bhye r vu 
arrived at Airha 

“ Arrha is Biahmin land, and a Biahmin is its lord, as wise 
as Vyas I addressed this lord of men in poetic 

stanzas, and he gave me 10 arrahs of paddy Son of the biavc 
Madhav, he, Bankura Dev, possessed of all vntues, tmployec 
me thenceforth as a tutor to his boy The boy Raghunath 
unequalled in beauty of mind and body, accepted me as hi* 
guru (tutor) 

“ I learnt the mantra , which she ^Goddess Chandi) inspircc 
roe with, and I long meditated on tins Maha-mantra Then 1 
took the leaf and the ink, and she ( Goddess Chandi ), sitting 
on my leed pen, caused poetry to be written by me in differeni 
kinds of stanzas^ Bhye Ramanand was my companion He 
knew all about my dream, and alwa> s took the greatest care 
of me 

" By order of Raghunath, lord of men, the songster who ha* 
got his diess and ornaments, daily rehearses the song—Praise 
be to Raja Raghunath, who has no equal in caste-dignity, anc 
who is unrivalled m courtesy of demeanour ! By his order St 
Kavi Kankan sings, and a new religious poem (Manga/) receive* 
publicity ” 

The poem, like all works in Sanscrit and the Vernacular, wa* 
preserved m manuscripts, and, as m case of other Vernaculai 
Man gals (religious poems), in the memory of those songster* 
who made it their business to* give lecitals thereof Vanou* 
readings crept in, for the same reasons for which different read 
ings got in other ancient works before the introduction of print 
mg. With the introduction of printing in Bengal, some oj 
th£ popular Bengali religious poems were printed Battollah 
the Grub-street of Calcutta, undertook the punting in itt 
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presses. All honour to Battollak , which, though now another 
word in Bengali for cheap and nasty- printing, was thus the 
pioneer m a useful* undertaking But iBattollak printed the 
works as it found them, and the men into whose hands the 
proof-sheets passed, wherever they found anything unintelli¬ 
gible, substituted m its place insipid lines of their own 
composing We have various examples of this in the poem 
Chandi, which took Battollak very early in hand Pandit 
Ramgati Nyaratna, author of a very excellent treatise on the 
‘ History of Bengali Literature/ found in a copy preserved in 
the house of the descendants of Raja Raghunath Dev, under 
whose patronage the poem CJtandt was composed, readings of 
the introductory portion of the poem, the substance of which 
is given above, different m some places from that which is given 
in the bazar copies 

This manuscript copy, said to have been written by the poet 
himself, gives the lines with respect to Raja Man Smha 
thus —“ All praise to Raja Man Sinha, the bee to the lotus 
feet of Vishnu, to all Gour, Banga and Utkal 1 During the 
reign of the infidel King, on account of the sms of the people, 
Muhammad Sharif got the Khillat " This would, pet haps, mean 
that Muhammad Sharif got the Khillat during the disordeis of 
Usman’s invasion of Bengal, which took place in A D 1600, 
for the poet could not have referred to Raja Man Sinha, as the 
infidel king, when he describes him in the preceding lines as the 
bet, to the lotus feet of Vishnu The time, thcrefoie, when the 
poet left his native village of Dhamama, appears to have been 
the year 1G00 AD It is just possible that the poet allowed 
both leadings to pass in recitals of the poem as we find to be 
the practice in Bengali recitations even now, sometimes the reci¬ 
tal being “ during the reign of Man Sinha/’ and, at other times, 
« duung the time of the infidel king,” both intended to indicate 
and emphasize a particular year of disorder, when the poet had 
to fly from his native village • 

But it is not to much purpose to determine the particular year 
in which the poet thus introduces his poem It is sufficient 
for the puipose in hand, if we can sufficiently indicate the 
time when he flourished, and* to which his descriptions apply 
It is clear frpm the above that he flourished when Man Sinha 
was Governor of Bengal, Behar and Orissa Man Smha was 
appointed Governor of Behsyr in the 32nd year of the reign 
of Akbar (A D 1588) He remained in the Eastern provinces 
till the 44th year of that reign (A D 1600), when he, by 
Akbar’s order, joined the forces then in the Deccan (Blochr- 
man’s Aym Akban, p 34o>, leaving Bengal 111 charge of 
Jagat Smha, his son, who died shortly after The Afghans, 
under Usman, availing themselves of the opportunity, emerged 
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from Orissa, defeated the imperial forces near Bhadrak, and 
occupied a great portion of Bengal 

Man Sinha hastened back over the Rohtgs, defeated the Af¬ 
ghans near Sherepur Attai, and obliged Usman to retire to Orissa 
From this time up to the 3rd year of Jehangii^s reign (A D. 
1608) he remained in Bengal and Behar Our poet flourished 
during this time (1588-1608). 

There is an invocation to Chaitanya, with which, amongst 
others, the poet begins Now Chaitanya was born at Navadip 
in the Saka year 1407 (corresponding to 1485 A t> >, and he 
expired at Pun m the Saka year 1455 (corresponding to 1533 
A. D) 

Makundram evidently flourished tifter Chaitanya, and between 
the years 1533 and 1600, * c , within only 70 years of the death 
of the religious reformer, his religion appears to have taken 
deep root in Bengal, he himself came to be deified almost as a 
god, and is called a Sanyasi Churamam by our poet and his 
followers, Vaishnavs, are spoken m the same breath as Biahmins, 
and allowed some of the Brahminical privileges, amongst 
others, rent-free grants of land ' 

The descendants both of the poet and of his patrons are 
still living The former now live in the village of “ Baenan,” 
a few miles distant from Dhamama, the buthplace of the 
poet Pandit Ramgati Nyaratna made some enquiries of them 
They, too, have a manuscript said to have been written by 
the poet m red alta instead of ink, which they worship, but 
they cannot say how many generations they are removed from 
the poet, the descendants pf the patron Raja Raghunath Rai now 
live at Senapati, a village 4 miles distant from the village of 
Arrha, the scat of Raja Righunath Rai, and are now ordinary 
zemindars They are, according to their own account, ten 
generations removed from Raja Raghunath Rai, and from the 
family records it is found that Raghunath Rai was Raja between 
the years 1573 A D and(, 1603 A D , but during a great part of 
the period he must have been called a Raja by courtesy, for 
we find his father, Raja Bankura Rai, living in 1600 A. D, and 
his son a boy whose education was entrusted to the poet 
There is also a chronogram as to. the date of the poem, m the 
bazar editions now extant Whether the chronogram exists 
in the manuscript copies, said to be m the handwriting of 
the poet, we cannot say The chronogram is in the following 
words — 

“■ft* 1TO 1 

ftt* ffai n?* u” 

Salta rasa ras ved sasanka ganita, fee , "—the ordinary read¬ 
ing of which is 24 66 Sakavda (corresponding to 1544 A. D.) This 
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would place the date of the poet and of the poem 44 years before 
the time when Man Sinha first came to Behar Pandit Ramgati 
rejects it as an interpolation , but if the chronogram was really 
appended by the poet, he would^ read it as meaning 1499 

Sakavda (corresponding to 1577 A D), as the word ras (n*!) 

may also stand for the figure 9 This* too, would be some yeais 
before Man Sinha came to Bengal and Behar The only explana¬ 
tion possible is that the whole poem was composed some years 
before, and the intioductory 'portion written subsequently, 
at the date when the poet had to leave his native village 
However, as we said before, we are not concerned with the 
exact date 

The villages were situated m talukas The revenue collec¬ 
tion and criminal administration in the case of smaller offences, 
with the power of arrest of offenders in grave cases, as also 
the administration of civil justice, with perhaps an appeal to 
the Subadar, were entrusted, as of old under the Hindu system, 
to lords*of villages , who came to be called, under the revenue 
system of the Moghuls, zemindais They were popularly 

known as (snr^f^) lords of men, Rajas, and, being the units of 

administration under the Mahomedan rlgime, they had more 
extensive powers than the zemindars of our regulations They 
wete in fact vassal princes, who had, until Todar Mai’s revenue 
settlements, only a certain amount of tribute to pay to the 
paramount power. Their head-quarters used to be called a 
sahar (town), and they lived within a garh (fortified place) At 
the time of our poet, Bengal appears to have been dotted with 
these petty chieftainships, townships and garhs Gopinath 
Ncogy, probably a Kayesth, was such a chief, who had 
let out a large part of his estate rent-fiee to Brahmins and 
Vaishnavs He was probably a victim of Akbar’s new settle¬ 
ment* which was introduced m Bengal by Todai Mai in A D. 
1575-1583 {vide Aym Akbart, pp 35 I_ 3S2), or of the exac¬ 
tions of those who weie appointed to cany out such settlements 
He was imprisoned for default of payment of revenue by 
Muhammad Sharif, probably* the Naib Subadar, the Suba- 
dar's district agent, whose native subordinate was Raijada, “ the 
foe of Brahmins and Vaishnavs , ” because, perhaps, he carried 
out, under the terms of the new settlement, the resumption of 
ail rent-free grants 

On Gopmath’s arrest, the process Adopted was what is even 
now known in zemtndari management in Behar as the appoint 
ment of a Sazawal It is somewhat like this , The zemindar 
grants a lease with a stipulation that, in case of default, a t 
Sazawal (meaning a collector of rent) is to be appointed by the 
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zemindar to collect rent in supercesston of the lessee, and the 
appointment of the Sasawal to last till all arrears have been 
realized The process is also known in our revenue system, 
under which the collector can, under some circumstances, 
tealize certain Government dues by appoihting a Tehsildar, 
and realizing the zemindais* dues from the rayats An official 
called a Dehidar —a khoja —who, according to our poet, “ in 
his angry mood, paid no sort of regard to the poveity of the 
people, ” and whose office corresponded to that of the Sarawak, 
was appointed He was to collect all rent due to Gopinath 
Neogy from the rayats, but as this involved payment all at once, 
under, perhaps, Police and Military coercion, without that kind 
of indulgence which the good Raja Gopinath showed to his 
rayats, thfe rayats began to desei t Thanadars w ere posted at 
the rayats’ doors to keep guaid lest they would abscond They 
could pay only by selling their stock of cattle and paddy , but, 
as every one had to sell and there were not many to buy, a 
rupee’s worth sold for ten annas 

Another resouice of poor people m extremities' is the 
Mahajan, but the poddar (money changer) of the village, who 
had a double character, m his character of a receiver of the 
Government dues, received a rupee at 2% annas discount (this 
refers to the elaborate batta- system introduced by Todar Mai), 
aud m that of a mahajan charged as interest one pice per 
rupee per diem The poet, eluding the vigilance of the guards, 
probably by their connivance, fled from his village, leaving 
behind him his ancestral home, always very dear to a Hindu, 
and the jote which he and his ancestor before him had cultivated 
for six or seven generations, with his wife and children, to seek 
a home and livelihood elsewhere It was a flight against the 
orders of the authorities, and the poet had to remain m hiding 
for fear of arrest, while, of course, all the household gods had to 
be left behind 

It is not necessary to suppose a very rampant state of 
mal administration of the district in the time of the poet, from 
the account heie given The case appears to be parallel to 
that which overtook seveial ^emmdars and their tenants at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement in 1793. 

The poet, probably, was in the enjoyment of a rent-free grant 
of land under a pious Kajestha landlord, or a laigc aiea at a 
small quit-rent The Todar Mal settlement resumed all such 
grants, and assessed them for revenue purposes accoiding to their 
quality There appears also to have been a stricter measure¬ 
ment of the lands by a standard pole, the effect of which 
was to increase the area of the rayats* holding, and lands 
•not actually waste were marked as cultuiable and assessable. 
The new settlement rules also provided for the depieciation of 
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the current coin by wear and tear, laying down elaborite tule* 
for charging batta The effects of this gt eater strictness, weiu 
felt as a hardship Jby the people But what caused much miseiy 
tn this instance was the change in the position of the poet 
Perhaps the fyocm would not have come into existence, if it had 
been otherwise His family h*ad long lived at their ancestral 
abode on the produce of a few bighas of Brahmottai land 
They were a family of Brahmins, respected by all their neigh 
hours, living on their own lesources, without much personal 
labour, for the cultivation was earned on by hired servants, with 
ample leisure to learn and * think The poet appears to have 
been very well read in Sanscrit literatuie and the Purans Per¬ 
haps, too, he had some knowledge of music, which served bun 
in good stead when evil days befell him He addressed his new 
pation, not living very far fiom the zemindafi of Gopinath 
Neogy (a fact which shows that there was no general mal¬ 
administration, but that our poet's case was a hard one under 
the new settlement), in poetical stanzas, and at once got into 
favour, receiving a present of io arrahs (measure of paddy) for 
his present needs and giacious promises for the Futuie Under 
such changed circumstances in the life of the poet, the composi¬ 
tion of the poem went on 

The above narrative also reveals a pleasing picture of hospi¬ 
tality amongst the lowei and pooler classes, and of that willing¬ 
ness to assist people in distiess, which characterized and still 
characterizes the people of Bengal Jadu Kundu Tell, who 
went to live, perhaps, in one of his out-offices, giving his house 
to the fugitive poet and his family to live in, has still, we are 
happy to say, his type amongst the lower classes of oui people 

The “ Ramanand Bhye ” of the above extract is anothu 
side picture, which, peihaps, Is scaicely intelligible to those who 
are unacqu unted with the domestic relations of the Bengalis 
of a bygone age It exhibits a tender trait in ancient Ben¬ 
gali charactei, creditable to both masteis and servants 
Ramanand appears to have been a family domestic scivant, if 
not a serf, older in years than the poet, and therefoi e the poet 
speaks of him as ‘ Ramanand B/iye * (brother Ramanand), he 
does not leave his master, in his vicissitude of fortune. 

We get a glimpse of how, m those days the rich people, who 
were popularly called Rajas, encouraged literatuie and learn¬ 
ing An assembly of learned men graced their little courts, 
and the poetical composition of some among them beguiled 
their leisure hours The Muhammad Sharif, and Raijadas, as 
an oppressive type of Government servants, weie held up to 
public execration, not in newspapers, but in verses recited in 
such courts, and, with characteristic simplicity, all oppression of 
the oppressors was set down to the "^ms of the people ° • 
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We also discover how the poems came to the public 
notice, and how anything worth presetvmg was preserved. 
The poets lived m the courts of their patrons, and as soon 
as a piece was finished, it was recited in melodious tones 
to the assembled multitude A pujah of the deity, who figured 
conspicuously in the poem, was the occasion Alter the pujah t 
which of course need not have been very ostentatious, m the 
Natmandtr, before the god or goddess, commenced the song 
The usual time in most cases was the pujahs m the morning, 
and that of the tccital of the poem in the afternoon The head 
songster, with ckamor in r hand (waving it peihaps 

in adoration of the deity, the special god of the poem, and 
perhaps also as an accompaniment tothe expression of feelings 
of the piece) led, and a number of men, some with chamors 
and others with manjiras beating time, sang m choius 

some snatches of the song, otdinauiy the last line of a poeti¬ 
cal stanza If it amused the people assembled, the pujah and 
the song were repeated at other houses, and thus the whole 
thing was peipetuated 

The poems arc called manuals, which pumarily means 'wel¬ 
fare, joy , and, in a secondaiy sense, means joy in honour of a 
deity. The subject of the poem under notice is also religious 
It is in honour of the Goddess Chandi The story, or rather 
stones, for there are two, do not appear to be boi rowed from 
any of the known Purans, though the poet would lead one to 
suppose so. They are the poet’s own, or, as Pandit Ramgati 
Nyaratna supposes, the stories may have had their origin in 
some fragment of folklore pieviously current There is not 
much of artistic beauty in the stoiy of the poem as a whole , 
it is rather common place, and somewhat absurd It is m 
two respects,—in the delineation of chaiacters of Bengali men 
and women, and in the tiue pictures of the every-da> life 
of the people of his time, which the poet paints,—that its 
merits he 

The object of the poem is to popularize the worship of the 
Goddess Chandi, amongst otheis, in her form of Kamala - 
Kamtm , a beautiful damsel standing, or sitting, on a lotus grow¬ 
ing on the surface of a fathomless (jeep, and taking in and 
out of her mouth an elephant, standing on the same lotus, 
and m that of Mahtsk Mar dint, the fotm m which she Is 
ordinarily woishipped, as the Goddess Durga, m Bengal. Both 
the pieces begin in heaven 

Chandi is anxious that her, worship shall be popular on 
earth, Nilambar, a son of Indra, fur some slight offence, or 
no offence, is cursed to be born on earth, of a woman , 
he fades* away to assume his mortal cod, and his disconsolate 
and faithful spouse ascends the funeral pile. They are born 
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of women of the hunter caste, and when they grow up, are 
united in marriage and pass a life of misery and toil as a 
hunter and his ^ife, until Chandi takes pity on them, of 
course not without the selfish object of propagating on earth a 
belief in herself, gives the hunter, whose name is now Kalkathu 
(a precious jewel), which brings to him unlimited sums of 
money, and directs him to clear out the jungles of Guzrat and 
there to found a city He does so Chandi, by a flood, destroys 
the town of Kalinga, in order to drive the people to the town 
founded by her favourite Kalkathu The Rdja*of Kalinga, insti¬ 
gated theieto by a Kaestha, by name Bharoo Datta, attacks the 
new town of Guzrat He is at first worsted , but Chandi, taking 
into consideration that Nilambar’s term on earth is shortly to 
end, and that her worship must spread before that time, deprives 
Kalkathu of his extraordinary prowess He is tflken prisoner, 
but the Raja of Kalinga and his ministers are asked—of course, 
in dreams—by the Goddess Chandi, to let him off They 
compare their diearns on rising in the morning, and, all agreeing, 
Kalkathu is let off, shortly to ascend to heaven with his celestial 
spouSe Their infant son becomes the Raja of Guzrat, under 
the care of the Raja of Kalinga, and both adopt the worship of 
Chandi for themselves and for their subjects 

In the second story, for a precisely similar purpose and for 
reasons as trivial, Ratnamala, a celestial nymph, is cursed by 
Chandi to be born as a moital, and, in consequence of her 
entreaties, Chandi pi onuses to watch over her while she devotes 
herself to the task of propagating her worship amongst mortals 
For this, it is of the utmost importance that she should be able 
to induce some of the worshippers of the great God Shiva to 
adopt the worship of his consort Ratnamala, who is called 
Khuluna when she takes her birth on earth, becomes, on account 
of this divine puipose, the second wife of Dh&napati Soudagur, 
a devout wot shipper of Shiva and the merchant functionary 
attached to the gieat Court of Ujaini, # the King of which, accord¬ 
ing to the poetical conception, reigned over a kingdom which 
comprised an area no greater than the distuct of Burdwati 
Khuluna’* troubles m this world, therefore, commenced early 
Taking advantage of the absence of Dhanapati on a frivolous 
errand of his King, to the King of Gour, Lohana, the first wife, 
forces her to take on herself the task of tending the family 
goats After some months of miseiy spent in this base service, 
she is pitied, according to promise, by Chandi, who appears in a 
dream to Dhanapati at Gour.and makes him return home 
with all expedition Before his at rival, however, Lohana 
brings Khuluna home, decks her w ith ornaments, &c , and pre¬ 
pares her to receive her lord Khuluna complains to the husband 
of the treatment she has received, but a few sweet words to 
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her and a little scolding to the co-wife appease her A serious 
trouble is, however, m reserve During the annual shtadh of 
Dhanapati’s deceased father, there is a vast; assemblage of his 
caste men (Ganda Vanik) in lus house Dhanapati offends 
some by giving precedence to others , and, in consequence, they 
rake up teports and scandals, and refuse to take their food 
at his house, because he had received into his bed a woman 
who had to wander m the jungles tending goats Dhanapati 
js sore annoyed with himself andJhis first wife Lohana , but 
Khuluna extricates him from the difficulty, by agreeing to 
accept any ordeal which might be pioposed, to test her fidelity 
to the nuptial bed Then there aie 01 deals through which she 
passes most successfully, and which satisfy the most hostile 
and incredulous 

This difficulty over, the stock of sandal-wood, spices, &c, 
things of a sort which Ujamt people get fiom foreign lands, be¬ 
comes exhausted, whereon the Raja of Ujaini otdeis Dhanapati 
to go to Ceylon, to get, in exchange for the product* of the 
country, such things as the Ujaint people want for themselves 
At his going he proves veiy disrespectful to Chatidi, whom he 
sees his wife Khuluna woiship, and for this all his vessels, ex¬ 
cepting <?ne, founder m a storm in the river Ganges, at a place 
called Magaia Chandi appears to him in the form of Kama/a - 
Kannnii at Kalidaha (a fathomless deep of blackwatcr), on 
his way to Ceylon 

On arriving at Ceylon with his single vessel and reporting 
what he has seen at Kalidaha, he is asked to verify his state¬ 
ment, and, on failing to do so, he is imprisoned for attempting 
deception Khuluna was encicnte , and Malakar, a celestial 
musician, being cutscd by Chandi for the purposes noted 
above and for an offence not more serious, is born of 
her He grows *up, and by his 12th year has acquired know 
ledge of all branches of Sanscrit learning He becomes so 
fond of scholastic wrangling as one day to offend, by his con¬ 
ceit and pnggishness, his‘tutor, who, an old Brahmin, becomes 
very much enraged at something Malakar, alias Sumaxit* says, 
and, exhibiting a Brahmanic or un-Biahmantc temper, taunts 
him and his by refenmg to his tyrth, and the conduct of his 
mother, m not till then accepting widowhood though his father 
had been missing for 12 years This annoys Snmanta, and 
he shuts himself up in his 100m till his mothei tells him all 
about his father’s whereabouts, and gives her consent to his 
going to Ceylon m search of *him 

All difficulties in the way are smoothed by the Goddess Chandi 
A number of sea-going vessels constructed by the heavenly car¬ 
penter, Viswaharma, with the aid of Hunooman, the Monkey 
Chief, spring up in a night. Suraanta goes to Ceylon, being 
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protected on the way by the divine interposition of Chandi He 
>ees Kamala-Kammiy as his father saw her before him, and, on 
his arrival at the Smgalesc court, hef reports it to the King, and, 
failing to verify his story, is taken, bound, to the place of execu¬ 
tion to be beheaded Then Chandi interposes again, fights the 
whole host of the Smgalese forces and kills them, to revive them 
all, when the Raja appeases her by worship and promises to 
give his daughter in marriage to Srimanta, his scruples on the 
ground of caste being removed by what Chandi told him 
Srimanta, however, will not marry till he shall find his father * 
whereon a search is instituted in the prisons, and Dhanapati is 
found The marnage follows, and they return home, notwith¬ 
standing the unwillingness of the King, Queen and the rest 
to let iinmanta depart with his spouse 
On their icturn, Srimanta, during a visit to the King of Ujami, 
notwithstanding his previous experience, nariates what he 
has seen at Kalidaha He is taken for a cheat and a liar 
and icquired to verify his story on pain of death Chandi 
heic interposes again, appearing to the King and his assembled 
mimsteism the foim of Kamala-Kammi The King, though 
evidently a Kshctuya, gives his daughter in marriage to Si 1- 
manta , and Dhanapati, seeing that Shiv and Goun, in twain, 
make one, accepts the worship of the female divinity, and is 
theicon blessed, all his illnesses being forthwith removed 
The allotted time of Ratnamala Malakar and his two wives on 
earth having ended, they ascend to heaven in a celestial car, 
Dhanapati being consoled with the birth of another son, and this 
time out of the womb of the barren Lohana 
These are the mam arguments of the stories, out of which 
wc have 'elected the few following descriptive pieces to show 
Wha^ Bengal and the Bengalis were at thc^date of the poet — 

Foundation ot a Town in a Country called Guzrat 

“ Leaving the city of Kalmga^the rayats of all castes settled 
in the city of the Bir (the brave) [the huntei Kalkathu of the 
stofy] with their household gods Accepting the pan {betel) of 
the Bir, in token of their consent to the agreement, the Mussal- 
tnans settled thetc, the.western end of the town being assigned 
to them as their abode There came Moghuls, Pathans, Kazis 
mounted on horses, and the Bir gave them rent free lands for 
houses At the extreme western end of their settlement they 
made their Hoscmbatti (place of Mohurrum Tama), and they 
congregated all about the place They rise very early in the 
morning, and, spreading a red patty (mat), they make their 
natnajes five times during the day Counting the Sulaimani 
beads , they meditkte on Pir Paigumbar Each of them con¬ 
tributes to the decoration of the Mokam (the Hosein’s. house), 
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Ten or twenty Birdars sit together and decide cases, always 
rcferimg to the Koran , while others sitting in the market-place, 
distribute the Pir sktr/u (the confectioneries offered to the Pir), 
beat the drum and raise the flag They are veiy wise ac¬ 
cording to their own estimation , they never yield tq any one, 
and they never give up the roza (fast) as long as they have 
life in them 

“ Their appearance is rather formidable They have no hair 
on the heads, but they allow their beards to grow down to their 
chest 

f * They always adhere to their own ways They wear on their 
head a topi (cap) which has ten sides, and they wear what 
they call an tjat (patjamd ), tied tight tobnd the waist If they 
meet one who is bare-headed, they pass him by without utter¬ 
ing a word, but, gbmg aside, they throw clods of earth at him 
Many Mians with their followers settled there , they do not 
use water, but wipe their hands on their clothes after taking 
their food 

All four classes of Pathans settled there Some contract nikas, 
and others marry The Mollahs, for reading the mka, get a 
gift of a stkka (4-anna bit) and bless the pair by reading the 
Kulma With a sharp knife they (the Mollahs) butcher the 
fowl and get ten gandos of cowries (less than ^rd of a 

copper pice) for the job. For butchcnng a she-goat (bairi), the 
Mollali gets six bourns of cowries (about a copper pice), as also 
the head of the animal killed 

" By making the Roza Nemaj , some become Gola (Moghul), 
while by accepting the occupation of weavets, one becomes a 
Jolha Those who drive pack bullocks call themselves Mookhen 
Those who sell cakes call themselves Pitan Thqse who sell 
fish are called Kaban (a people who wear no beards, and 
pay no regaid to tiutK) Those who, being Hindus, become 
Mussalmans are called Gorsal (mixed), Those who beg for 
alms are called Kals Those ?vho make the weavers* looms, 
call themselves Salakars (a people who make a living out 
of the Tantts) Some go from town to town making colored 
stripes Some make bows and are called Tirgars t while those 
who make paper are called Kagoztt -Some wander about 
night and day and are called Kalandars ( Fakirs ' ” 

A description of the Hindu quaiters follows —One quarter is 
called Kuiastan (the Bhadralogue quarter) wheie live the Rarhi 
Brahmins and the Batendra Brahmins, with their temples and 
tales ''schools) The poet then pi oceeds "Here aflso live the 

untetlered Brahmins They officiate as priests, and teach the 
iftfeals of pujak. They mat k their forehead with sandal, or 
* Milt Ttlak marks, they worship Devaias (idols), and run from 
<vt^Mtsfc to‘house with bundles of offered rice tied in their cloth* 
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They get a pice worth of sweetmeat in the house of the sweet¬ 
meat seller , they get a vessel full of curdled milk in that of the 
milkman , while, the oilman give them their cup full of oil 
They get their monthly cowries from some houses and their 
dalbarts (djied balls of puls$) from others The village priest 
thus swims in happiness 

“ In the town of Guzrat, the citizens perform shradhs , the 
village priest officiating at the ceremony 

The mantras over, the Brahmin declares the dalshtna (final 
present) to be a kaftan (a little more than three annas of the 
present com), and they haggle for the dakshina , tying the 
hand of the Jusman (person for whom the pnest officiates) 
with Kusa grass ” • 

'* The Ghatak Brahmins live by abuses Their occupation is 
the reading of the Kulapanji (genealogies) People who do not 
secuie their good will by presents, are abused at Sobhas till such 
time as the presents come ” 

We have, after this, a description of the astrologers, Sanniasis, 
Vaishnavs, Khetns, Rajputs, Bh&ts, and of the Vaisyas Regard¬ 
ing the latter the poet says “ They serve Krishna Some till 
lands, others tend cows Some act as earners with pack bullocks, 
while some make purchases, at the proper seasons, growing 
crops, to sell them when the markets rise Some travel from 
place to place, making purchases of precious stones Some 
arrange for long journeys 111 boats with various goods, and 
bring back with them chamors , sandal wood and conch shells, 
Bhutia chamors , shawl pusthus, and coats {anga rakhi ) They 
arc always buying and selling, and the Vaisyas are a happy lot 
at Guzrat" 

The poet then says Let us now describe the* medicine men 
( Vatdhyas) “ They are the Guptas, Senas, Dasses, Duttas, 
Kuis, Stc , who live in this ( Kulastan pait*of the town Some 
become famous by adopting the mercurial treatment prcscnbed 
m the 7 anti as, They use in thg morning and place a Tilak 
mark high up on the foiehead they wrap a piece of cloth 
round the head, and, putting on a fine dhutt and taking the 
pooti (palm-leave book) under their aim, they stalk foith in the 
different wards of the town 

** When the disease is curable, the Vatdkya, beating his raised 
chest, proclaims a cute , but if the disease is incurable, he 
contrives a retreat, and asks for leave on various pretences Says 
he, “ If I can make a decoction of camphor, 1 am sure to effect 
a cure " “ Search for camphor,” says the sick man with all eager¬ 
ness, and the medicine man on the pretence of procuring 
camphor, takes to his heels 

“ Agardams <a low class of Brahmins who officiate at funerals) 
live close to Vaidkyas i and they are m daily search for patients. 
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They pay no taxes, but it is their due to take the cow that 
is given away by the dyin^ to secute a safe passage across the 
river Bytarim (the Indian ijtyx) and the Til-dan (sesamum gift) 
with gold pieces 

We* have then an account of the settlement of the Kayes- 
thas, on the south side of the town, by themselves, as perhaps 
representing the middle class They made their demands 
thus “ The Goddess Vam (Saraswati) is bountiful to us all 
We can all read and write We are the ornaments of a town 
We, Kaycsthas, hcaiing of your gloiy, have come to yc/h De¬ 
cide to give us the best lands and houses and make them 
lent-free Do it without delay ? ’ ” 

Then comes an account of the lower classes, the great mass 
who occupy the past end of the town 

“ Theie settle the Hakil Gopes, who do not know what 
deceit or anger is, and in whose fields all kinds of wealth grow 
Each of them has his home well filled with pulses of sorts, linseed, 
mustaid, wheat, cotton and molasses There you find the oil¬ 
men who express the oil with th ogham (the oil-pressing machyie) 
some of the class buy oil to sell it in the maiket The black¬ 
smith, with his smithy, makes spades, axes, arms, and bridle- 
pieces With his betel and betel nuts settles the Tambnlt 
Here settle thepotteis who make earthen vessels and the earthen 
frames of mrtdang (drums) and karras (musical instruments) 

“ Hundreds and hundieds of pans of dhuties aie woven at 
one place by the weavers of Guztat The Mali grows flowers 
makes garlands and toy-flower houses, and, with baskets full of 
flowers, he goes round the town selling his wares Baroees are 
there, who grow betel m the betel nurseries, and if any one 
forcibly takes their things, the only resistance they offer is by 
crying Do-hai Thewbarbers aie there, who go about with their 
leathern cases under their arms and looking-glass m hand 
The confectioners manufacture sugar and confectioneries of sorts, 
and some of them go abeut the town with their stock of 
confectioneries for children Theie settle the shtoffs (Jains), 
who never kill animals, and who abstain from meat all the year 
round Those who make silk filatuies are encouraged to settle 
here by the grant of rent fice lands, and the Bir’s hcait rejoices 
when he sees the first red silk sari (pat-sari) being woven 
sn his town 

“ The Ganda Bamas i) settle here They go to the 

market with then baskets full of various kinds of spices and 
scents. The Sanga Bamas (thosc*who make conch shell brace¬ 
lets) cut conch shells, and some of them turn them into beautiful 
forms. The braziers, on their anvils, mak o jharns (a kind of 
jug), pups and thahs (large plates), lotas (farge cooking vessels) 
and sips (spoons), dltabars (large vessels for washing purposes)^ 
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pan-dans (betel-boxes with compartments for the various 
necessary spices), ghantas (ringing bells), stngashans (thrones 
for idols) and panch *dip (lamp stands) There are the goldsmiths 
who test gold and silver, and, if there be any suspicion, melt 
them in thefir£ They sell and buy, and, in the pioccss, they 
draw to themselves the wealth of the people Then theie are two 
kinds of Dasses the one class catch fish, and other till the lands 
There are Bowries, who are the musicians of the town The 
Bagdies, accompanied by ten or twenty speaimen, go about 
the town with arms The fishermen make nets and catch fish, 
and the Kuch leads here a merry life There are a number of 
washermen who dry the clothes washed by them on lopes hung 
up on poles There are the tailors who sew clothes by the job, 
or who engage as servants on salat les, and all f hese occupy 
one ward of the town There are the Shiulis who tap the 
khnjoor (date) trees and mike molasses from date juice 
There are carpenters m the market-place and people who fiy 
and prepare parched rice, and there arc painters The Patneys 
(ferrymen) are there, who receive the Raj-dues for feriytng 
people over The bards settle there, and beg from house 
to house ” 

1 hen comes an account of people living outside the town 
The Kols, Korcngs, Dhowaras, Dhajis, Malvas, and, amongst 
others, the Mahrattas, whose occupation, it is said, was to tap 
for the cure of diseased spleens, and to operate for cataract 

The fiist thing that strikes one in this description, is the 
segregation of the various classes of people in different quarters 
of the town It is the same kind of segiegation of Brahmins 
and other classes which still exists in southern India, but 
is no longer the characteristic feature of habitations m Bengal 
towns But that it is not mei ely a poetical* fancy of our poet 
is amply attested by the vestiges of it which we see in old 
villages, where we still find the Brahman-para the Kavestha- 
paia, the Gowala-para, the Mussalnfhn-para, &c 

The poet, it will be observed, entertains a certain amount of 
concealed hatred for the Mussalmans and their ways, while he 
holds up to the admiration of his own people, their religious 
zeal, their unity amongst* themselves, and the submission of 
their people to a government of their own 

He does not see why, while living side by side with the 
Hindus, they should not adopt the ways of the Hindus, or why 
they should stick to their ten-si^ed topis (caps) and yars (the 
ten-sided topi was the prevailing Mutshidabad fashion till a 
later day) Nay more, he does not see (as a Bengali) any tedson 
for the Mussalman’s scorn of a bare-headed man 
This feeling of scorn, peihaps, still exists, but the overt act of 
throwing clods has been long since unknown The poet hits at 
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the Mussalman fondness for grand names, and does not see 
why those who sell fisl\ should be called Kabarts, or why those 
who make weavers’ looms should call themselves Sallakars, and 
so on 

Though mka means the marriage contract, it has always 
been understood by the Bengalis to be an inferior kind of 
marriage amongst their Mussalman neighbouis Sometimes they 
understand by it the widow marriage of the Mahomedans, and 
the poet has his hit at this kind of marriage ‘‘ The Mollahs,” 
he says, “ for leading the mka get a sika (4-anna bit) and 
bless the pair by reading the Kulma ” 

“ With a shatp knife the Mollahs butcher the fowl (^Tf) and 
get 10 gundas of cowries (less than Jrd of a copper pice) for the 
job, &c ” The-butchering cannot be done without repeating the 
Kulma a stated number of times, and handling the knife in a 
certain way This shows that the otdmary Mussalmans were 
ignorant of the necessary formula in those days, and the butcher¬ 
ing could only be done by Mollahs, who used to get a certain 
fee for the job The formula is now known to the Mussalman 
butchers as a class, and the Moliah's occupation is gone 
Amongst the Jews in India there are only a few who, we are 
told, are initiated in the rites of sacrifices, and people have to 
ltve without meat for days together because a man, acquainted 
with the proper formula, is not to be found near at hand 

The poet’s contemporary Mussalmans appear to have been 
all Shias, who contributed to the decoration of the Hosein’s 
house, and raised the green flag and beat the drum 1 hey 
appear, however, to have been a poor lot, for it was not the red 
carpet, but a red patty (mat) that they use as a Jatnemaj, 

“Accepting the pan (betel) of the Bir, the Mussulmans settled 
here” Agiecmenfcs between parties were settled by giving a 
betel leaf as earnest money As foi the rest, the poet expresses 
his Hindu feeling of repugnance for people who wipe their 
hands on their clothes afte£ meals 

The Bengalis appear to have been more priest-ridden than 
they are even now , but the poet, though a Bialimin, has no 
sympathy for priestcraft The description of the unlettered 
Brahmins who officiate as priests is even now true to the letter , 
only the village priests do not now “ swim in happiness” as they 
did of old, and, excepting at Gya, if they tie up the hands of 
their Jusmans m Kusa grass, to haggle for the Daks/mia t 
the settling of the amount is nojonger in their*hands, but in 
the hands of those who pay the Dakshma 
The Ghatak Brahmins lived then as they do now, only they 
feed as parasites on the Biahmins themselves 
Amongst articles impoited from distant lands, we find 
shawls, pusthus and anga rakhis (probably shawl or pusthu 
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coats). The Bhutea ckamors (yak-tai! fans), sandal-wood, 
conch shells and precjous stones • 

The undignified position of the medicine man (Vaidhya), who, 
clad in fine d/iutt, with his head iyrapped*up in a piece of cloth 
and his palm-leaf book under his arm, strolled over the town 
in search of patients, followed, at a near distance, by the Agra- 
dani (the pioneer on earth of death), is a conti ast to the present 
proud position of the class and the caste to which they belong 
The demand of the Kayestha settlers for rent fiec houses, 
on the ground that the Goddess Vani (Saraswati) is liberal to 
them all, and they can all read and write, is exptessive 
of a notion even now extafnt in Zemindan management, that 
the caste, as a class, are troublesome tenants, who, when once 
settled on land, become the masters of their rrfasters The 
Kayesthas in Bengal appear then to have been called “ Lallas,” 
as the Kayesthas of Upper India are called to the present 
day In one place the wife of a Kayestha is spoken of as a 
Lalla Thakurani 

“Tfie Hakil Gopes, who know not deceit or anger, and 111 
whose fields all wealth grows,” present a pleasing contrast as 
rayats The pleasing groups of happy classes of craftsmen, 
supplying the wants and luxunes of the people, is faithful as a 
picture of what existed even within the memory of the present 
generation They made then own clothes, and the class which 
manufactured silk clothes ( tat-sanes ) were much encouraged 
Of domestic utensils, we have a long list, all made of biass, 
as at present The jharns (jugs), Kotra ( cups), thahs (large 
plates), lotas , handis (large cooking pots), sips (a kind of spoon 
for pouring water as libations to gods), dhabars (vessels for 
washing purposes), pan-dans (betel-boxes with compaitmcnts for 
the various ^accessories), the ghanta (bells), stngashans (thrones 
for idols), and panch pradip (in which with oil, in a common 
receptacle, standing on a metal stick, % five lamps burn on five 
sides), appear to have been almost identical with utensils 01 di- 
narily used even now, but of a ruder kind. 

The goldsmiths, who made, as we find elsewhere from the 
poet’s descriptions, only the following kinds of ornaments, viz — 
tarballa (a kind of bracelet which seems to have been ordinarily 
of silver), kankan (a bracelet surmounted with small knobs), 
a gold piece for the ear, a gold necklace of beads of 5 or 

7 strings, and the sounding anklet also of silver, pansali 

( a kind of flattened silver rings) for the ten fingers of the 
hands, ornaments in variety much less, and in quality ruder 
than those now in use—were as dishonest a set as their descen¬ 
dants are at the piesent day Our poet says —“ They sell and 
they buy, and, in the process, suck the substance of the people ’* 
VOL XCIII ] 26 
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The process of making silver and gold wire appears to have 
been known only to tfoe goldsmiths of Gour , 

The conck shell bracelet was generally worn. When 

worn, it indicated (as it still indicates), that, the wearer was 
not a widow. They were worn by both unmarried and mairicd 
females, but the distinctive badge of married life was an iron 
round piece worn on the hand 

The pat-san was the richest dress for women It was a red 
silk sari, sometimes dccoiated .with a coloured apron The 
kanchah (a kind of short jacket without sleeves, and made of 
chequered cloth) formed also a pait of the dress 

The carpenter’s trade docs not 'appear to have been veiy 
flourishing The domestic furmtuie which he made for rich 

people appears to have been a sleeping cot and wooden 

stools to sit upon at meals but his services, along with 

those of the blacksmith, must have been called into requisition 
in making dollas (sedan chairs for rich people), sakats (bullock 
caits let on hire at a rupee-a-day by Bamas), ghanies (oil- 
pressing machines), dhenkies (husking machines) and boats 

The Bengalis appear to have been a meat-eating people 
before Chaitanya effected amongst them his social and religious 
reforms The poet speaks of the hunter and hunter’s wife as 
often as he speaks of the fisherman and of his wife The 
hunter kills wild animals in the foiest and jungles, and his 
wife sells the meat in the bazar, or goes with her vessel of 
meat, from house to house, Brahmins’ houses not excepted 
They are represented as a low class of people, indeed, but are 
not considered unclean 

When Durbela, Dhanapati’s maid-servant, goes a marketing, 
to arrange for *a big feast at her master’s house, sbe purchases 
hares and goats in numbers, and the meat is cooked for food, 
Khuluna, in her first intepview with Dhanapati befoie the marri¬ 
age, when she takes away his pigeon, s^ys she cannot allow him 
to have it, as she does not like it to be killed, and he must 
make shift to do one day without his pigeon soup 

The shioffs (probably Jains) are distinguished from other 
people as ‘ a people who never kill animals and who live without 
meat all the year round ’ 

It is a relief to find that in this detailed descnption of the 
various classes of people composing the community, in which 
wc even find the courtezans settled in a special part of the town, 

th eSaunrt or wine-seller, finds no place, and though we 

have hits at several vices which afflicted the people, not a single 
reference is to jbe found to the vice of intemperance Even 
our poet's Bowrie and Bagdic classes, now almost always found 
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drunk, are not spoken of as given to drink The Tantras , which 
appear to have been the fashionable leligpous code, not having 
brought about drunkenness then, cannot be held responsible 
for the prevailing drunkenness now 
It is interesting to note that ttte Mahiattas, befoie the rise 
of Sevaji, and before the time when they used to come to 
Bengal on their marauding expedition, were not altogethei 
unknown to the Bengalis Ip the time of our poet they used 
to come and live outside the towns, like Kuches and Malays, 
doctoring to diseased splcens'and affected eyes 

BlIAROO DATTA’S GOING TO THE AUDIENCE OF THE KING 

OF* Kalinga 

“ Bharoo revolves in his mind how best he can do mischief, 
and resolves to seek an audience of the King of Kalinga 
Clad in his wife’s san, Bharoo wrapped round his head the pug 
(pugn of the present day), which, however, did not cover all 
his hair With due delibciation he took in his hand the book of 
Kaifioth, and, pionouncmg the name of Han, put the leed pen 
behind his ear But who was to cany his presents to the 
King? The question did not puzzle Bhaioo long 

“ Bharoo had a j ounger brother, by name Shiva Though 
twenty-five years of age, he was not yet marned, the fact being* 
that he had elephantiasis in both of his legs Says Bharoo to 
lus brother 1 Be cheerful, my boy, when the mandali (assem¬ 
bly) next comes, I will arrange for your mairiage,’ and thus 
he easily coaxed him to act the beast of buiden ” 

Thus the bare-headed Bengali, whom the Mussalman does 
not accost when he meets him in the street and whom he 
abuses as “ Langa sir” had to put something on his head 
(called here a pug) when he appeared before the authorities, 
or when he wished to assume a dignified appealance The 
medicine man, as we have scon, puts a piece of cloth round his 
head For the icst, the dhuti appeals ordinalily not to have 
reached down to the ankles, but public appearances requited 
that one should have along one, with a flowing tuck Whether 
the dhutt and the png alone sufficed for such occasion, and the 
body was allowed to remain’uncovered, docs not appear , but 
we have elsewheie accounts of anga rakhts (coats), and the Bir’s 
new settlement included a colony of tailors 
Bharoo Datta probably went baicfooted, but the richer classes 
are elsewhere described as weannjg shoes ( paduka) 

Marriageable age —Bharoo's brother, Shiva, was considered » 
past marriageable age, because he was as old as twenty-five 
Snmanta, the boy hero in the second stoiy, marries two 
wives when he is only twelve years of age He, however, 
is leprescnled as mastering all the branches of Sanscrit learning 
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at that age, and as having undertaken a sea-voyage in search of 
his father It was, however, not because lie was rich, or 
unusually precocious, that he performed this* extraordinary feat 
in the marriage line also It would appear rather that one of the 
reasons which made the poetf overlook the other consistencies 
was, that he could not, according to prevalent notions, keep him 
unmarried much beyond twelve years of age Kalkathu, the 
poor hunter hero in the first story, also marries at that age 
For girls the marriageable age was much below twelve, and 
u hen the poet, to suit a story of ‘ T *ove at first sight/ has to keep 
Khuluna in the second story unmarried till her twelfth year, 
her father is soundly rated by Danai Ojha, the Brahmin match¬ 
maker, for keeping his daughter so long unmarried 

“ Be cheerful, my boy, when the mandah (assembly) next 
comes, 1 will arrange for your marriage,” says Bharoo to his 
brother Such assemblages to discuss and settle marriages 
appear to have been then held m Bengal, as they are even now 
held amongst the Sawti (Siutn) Brahmins of Durbhanga 
Polygamy —We said that the poet represents his boydiero, 
Srnrianta Soudagur, as mairying two wives when he was only 
twelve yeais of age His father, Dhanapati, has two wives Raja 
Vicram Kesuri, of Ujaini, to whose court Dhanapati is attached 
as a merchant functionary, has also more than one wife The 
sixteen years old beautiful damsel, in which form Chandi 
appears in the house of Kalkathu, when pressed for a reason for 
coming away from hei home, says she did so because she could 
not tolerate her husband’s devotion and fondness for her co-wife 
(Chandi perhaps meant Ganga), Lillabati, the friend of Lohana, to 
whom Lohana applies for medicine to be administeied to the 
husband, after his second marriage, to bring him back to her 
allegiance, is one of seven wives of a Kuhn Brahmin, whose 
affections she had succeeded in securing to herself, through, as 
she discloses to Lohana, the virtue of medicinal charms Poly¬ 
gamy thus appears to haVc been generally prevalent, not only 
amongst Kuhn Brahmins, but amongst other classes as well 
The poet, however, takes every opportunity of exhibiting the 
evils theieof, and describes the constant waifare that was going 
on in the house of Dhanapati between the two wives—Lohana’s 
jealousy aud Khuluna’s assertion of her rights,—which often 
led to pitched battles One of the scenes is graphically described, 
when Lohana produced a forged letter of her husband during 
his absence from home, enjoining on her, because of the alleged 
fnauspiciousness of the second marriage, to degrade Khuluna 
from her position as wife to that of a menial for tending 
goats, Khuluna, on reading the letter declared it to be a 
forgery, as it was not inr her husband’s handwriting , thereon 
from words the two came to blows, until Khuluna had the 
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worst of the fray, and was bound fast hand and foot, and 
released only on condition that she would tend the goats 
Dhanapati’s experiences as a polygamous husband are also 
depicted, in more than one place, as not at all enviable 

Females could read and wnte i —Khuluna, then only a gnl 
about 12 or 13‘years of age, reads the letter which Lohana 
hands over to her, and at once pronounces it to be a forgery, 
the handwriting not being that of her flbsband The forgery 
itself was done by Lillabati, the Brahmin friend of Lohana, 
and Lalla Thakuram makes put the list of the he and she goats 
that were made over by Lohana to Khuluna's keeping 

In the second story the poet describes two voyages from 
Burdwan to Ceylon His geography is precise from Buidwan 
to the sea , but further on, the descriptions are drawn from 
imagination There is, however, a general correctness in the 
outlines of the poet’s description of the east coast of India, 
sufficiently indicative of the fact that, at some date antecedent 
to his time, native crafts from Bengal, with merchandize, used 
to visit Ceylon, and that some tiaditionary accounts of places 
on tlfb coast were extant m his day Pei haps, too, vague 
reports of places on the coast had reached the poet from 
souiccs other than native 

We have, at the point wheie the Ganges falls into the sea, 
"the Fenngi Desk (the countiy of the Feungis), wheie they 
ply their boats night and day for fear of the Harams (a term 
of abuse, referring to the benngis) and pass it m twenty days ” 
It is just possible that by the Fenngi Desk are indicated 
the piratical regions where the Portuguese and Aiakancse 
sewed and plundered vessels Again, on the return journey, 
after Rameshwar Satu Band, they came again to the Ftrmgt 
Desk , which here, perhaps, indicates Madras and its vicinity— 
the country oi Dravira and Utkal (Orissa), * where they visit 
Jagaiinath Pun 

From Burdwan to the sea, the poet appears to be on surei 
ground, and the places passed and touched are as follows — 

" Floating down the liver Ajai, the boats came to Indrani 
Further down they passed Bhugu Sinha's Ghat on the right 
and Maten GhAt on the Jeft Then they passed Chandi 
Gach , BalanpurGh&t , Puiavastali , Navadip , Parpur , Mir/a- 
pur , Ambua on the right side, Santipur on the left, Guptepara 
on the right , Oola KIsmar Fula, Joshepur Kodal Ghat, 
Halishahar on the left side, and Tribeni on the light, Sapta- 
gram, Garefa, Andalpara, Jagathal, Nowpara, Teliapur, Nunai 
Ghat, Mahesh on the right side, and Kurdaha, Konnagar, 
Kotrung Kuchman, Chitpur, Sulkhia, Kalikata (Calcutta) 
Bithoor Leaving, on the right, the way to Hijuji (Hijli), they 
turned to the left, passed Balughata, Kali Ghdt, Miruagar, 
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Nachangacha, Vaisnav Ghata, Barasat, Chatra Bhuj, Arabrt 
Bhuj, Hithagar, and then come to Mogara 

There aie some points in the geography which deserve 
notice — 

ut —That the Tribem Ghdt, where the bathing took place, 
was just opposite to Hakshahar , * 

2 nd —That the Ganges flowed past Saptagram, and this 
Saptagram was an inf|>ortant mart 

Referring to Saptagram the poet says “ The merchants of 
Kalinga, Troilmga, Anga, Bangu, Kainoul, Mahendia Satava, 
Maharastra, Guzrat, Bartndru, Vindapmgal, Utkal, Dravir, 
Raht, Bijoynagar, Mathura, Dwarka, Kashi, Kankhol Kakawn, 
Putamull, Manmull, Godavary, Gya, Suhatta, Kowurkaj, Har- 
gar, Tnhatta, Mamka, humka, Lauga, Balumbu, Bagan Maladis, 
Kurak^hetra, Biteshvvan, Ahtsanka, Siva Chatta, Mahanatta, 
Hastina, and many other countries which I cannot name, come 
to Saptagram with merchandize , but the Saptagram meichants 
nevei go out of thur town They command the wealth of the 
world, as also such comforts at home as aie procuiable only 
m Paradise Their place is a holy seat of pilgrimage, incom- 
paiable in sanctity It is called Saptagram, because it is under 
the rule of its seven patron Risbis ” 

3 rd —That while m the above text, we get Halisahar, Gourya, 
Mahesh, Khurdaha, Konnagar, Chitpur, Saleekha, we do not 
find Hughli, Chandarnagar, Serampur, Bali, or Barrackpur 
4 th —That Calcutta (with respect to the origin of the name 
of which there has always been so much conti oversy) was 
then m existence , that it was an important place between 
Chitpur and Kahgh&t, and, though not requiring any special 
notice of the land which the poet gives to places like Navadip, 
Tnbeni and Saptagram, yet was of sufficient importance as a 
village on the ‘ route down the Ganges to deserve mention* 
Calcutta, therefore, is at least three hundred years old, and was 
in existence before the Company of English merchants had set 
foot in Bengal, and it‘is as vain to seek for the origin of its 
name, as for that of Saleekha, Chitpur, Khardaha and other 
names of places in the above list, yet such vain speculations 
appear to have been at least as ancient in India as the age of 
our poet, for he himself has his speculation with regard to the 
name of Saptagram, which he denves from Sapta Rislus, 
pci haps believed to be seven pation saints of the city, then the 
richest m Bengal 

5 th .—That there were two streams of the Ganges near 
Calcutta, one going down to Ilijujt (perhaps Hijli) and the 
other, now called Adiganga, flowing past Kaligh&t, and that 
the latter branch was usually used by sea-going vessels 
v There is one thing noteworthy in connection wi f h the account 
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of the voyages. The boatmen are from East Bengal, and, 
perhaps, from Chittagong, the predecessors of the Lascars of 
the present time. Our poet introduces them as Bangals who 
pronouce s as k The tendency of West Bengal mcrt to poke 
fun at their brethren of East Bengal for their uncouLh pro¬ 
nunciation, therefore, appears to be inherited 
How the people amused themselves —We die afraid they did so 
with gambling and betting, a vice to which the people were 
much addicted To whatever other faults they may have to 
plead guilty, this ceitainly is not one of their vices now , so the 
last three bundled years liavtj produced a salutary change In 
this respect 

When Dhanapati reports what he had seen at Kalidaha, 
the Raja of Ceylon says that if he can vcufy his statement by 
showing him (the Raja) the Karnala Kamint , he will give 
him half his kingdom , else he will take as a forfeit all he 
has and cast him into prison for life The betting compact is 
reduced to writing, and Dhanapati is plundered and imprison¬ 
ed by way of forfeit 

Tilt? same thing happens when Snmanta, in his turn, states 
what he has seen The Raja of Ceylon, in this case, bets half 
his kingdom and agiees to many hts daughter to Srunanta if 
he can verify lus statement, and Snmanta bets his all, as also 
his life, if he fails to do so This, again, is reduced to writing 
and signed by both parties, and Snmanta loses, and it is only 
when, in pursuance of this betting agreement, he is about to 
be beheaded, that the Goddess Chandi interposes 

The same story is repeated, when Snmanta, notwithstanding 
his previous experience, nai rates what he saw to Vicram Kesari, 
the Raja of Ujaim, on his return to Bengal 
Gambling with dice was a somewhat universal vice The boy, 
Snmanta, gambles with other boys with dice before he goes to 
school When Dhanapati comes home after his fiist absence, 
Lohana, to prove that undei her care the life of Khuluna was 
very easy, tells her husband, that, while she (Lohana) looked 
to the management of the household, Khuluna, the girl-wife, had 
been all day gambling with dice with her companions Dhana¬ 
pati gambles with dice with his gul-wifc lie is also found 
playing with dice in the Patsaia when a ceitain event hap¬ 
pens at home. Furthermore when he goes to Gour and 
is found to be a very agreeable companion by the Raja of the 
place, the two gamble with dice night and day, with occasional 
intermissions for jthe most necessary purposes, and Dhanapati 
forgets home and wives m the midst of this excitement 
The lords of men of our poet are very small men 

perhaps in position intended to represent the master of a 
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pergunnah, or so Judging the class by what we know of their 
successors not long ago, we can well suppose that, while they 
entrusted the care of their estate to a Dewan ( Mantrt ), 
the class weie addicted to the idle habit of spending nights 
and days in playing with dice 

Another amusement of the people was keeping pigeons, 
pigeon-flying, and a kind of betting in connection therewith 
This was one of Akbar’s amusements (Aytn Akbart , pp 298-302). 

Dhanapati has his first intei view with Khuluna before 
marriage—an interview at which he is at once smitten—when 
be is engaged with his companions in this kind of amuse¬ 
ment and has been running through jungles and brakes in 
pursuit of his pigeon. 

The amusement was something* after this sort Each man 
had a pair of pigeons, one male. and the other female The 
male pigeon was released, while the female was held in the 
hand , and he whose pigeon, soaring aloft, came down and 
perched on the hand of the owner out of fondness for its mate, 
was regarded as the winner 

There is also a full list of juvenile games, which, with Tic- 
gooli, blindman s buff, baugchal and dice, included swimming, 
climbing trees, mock fights, &c 

If the Bengalis are to be congratulated on having got rid 
of the vice of gambling and betting, there has not since 
then been any general substitution of other and rational amuse¬ 
ments m their place, and, judging from what we sec, there 
is something in the observation that the Bengalis ate glow¬ 
ing a sombre and gloomy people There is no “ go,” no life, 
and no combination of work and play 

Character of the people —It is interesting to note that the 
people are described as very truthful The Kamala-Kamtm 
appears only to Dhanapati in the first voyage, and to his son, 
Srimanta, m the second , and, though they point out what they 
see to their companions, and the crew of the boats, they see 
nothing When, therefore, on going to the Kalidaha with the 
King of Ceylon, Dhanapati and Srimanta fail to show him 
what they had seen, the evidence of these others is taken, and 
none of them, even to save himself, his master, or his all, which 
was to go as a forfeit, would tell a lie 

Lillabati’s committing a forgery, on being instigated thereto 
by Lohana, is an incident introduced as a thread to the story. 
It is incorporated in the story to show the evils of polygamy 
and is held up for deserved condemnation 

u 

Guru Prosiiap Sen. 



Art. XI—RANJIT SINGH “THE LION OF THE 

NORTH” 

• • 

I ,—History of the Panjab , by Sayad Muhammad Latif, 1891 

2 — History of the Sikhs , by Captain J D Cunningham, 1849 

3 — Military Memoirs of Col fames Skinner , by J B Fraser, 

1851 

T HE strange mixture of devilry and devotion in which 
soldiers of fortune have in all ages found a common and 
convenient source of inspiration, appeals with greater force to 
the educated European imagination from the rough doings of 
an Eastern adventurer, than from the weird heroism of the more 
familiar crusader The glamour which superstition or partisanship 
has thrown over crimes committed under emblazoned banners, 
seems to be withdrawn, for the Western observer at any rate, 
from the outrages of Eastern freebooters, big and small, whose 
record is judged directly accotding to obvious motive and 
visible results, irrespectively of infection from religious or 
political cant It is well that it is so, since no real good can 
accrue to either society or civilization, to either men or culture, 
from any extension to such characters as those which move over 
the face of all the larger Asiatic dramas, of the absolution which 
sentiment has pronounced over the marauders of medieval 
European history To struggle, and if necessary to die, for 
personal fame, under the pretext of rescuing palaces or tombs 
held sacred by particular races, from the giasp of others, only 
ceases to be a degrading puisuit when the pretext is not a 
transparent untiuth, or, being a truth, involves no criminal 
waste of treasure or blood, and secures some commensurate 
gain to individual character or general human happiness , and 
no illusion that this kind of fanaticism is pleasing to any fetish 
that has been invested with any attribute of divmity can divest 
it of its essential immorality. 

From one point of view, Ranjit Singh was a bold and 
successful crusader, with variations in his methods and pur¬ 
poses, challenging comparison indeed with antetypes of other 
climes and times, but withal as thoroughpaced a crusader 
as ever warred against the crescent, or saw triumph crowning 
the efforts of a busy and bloody life From another, he was 
a successful warrior, guilty of nearly every crime which can 
stain the conscience of a man, and rather more successful, on 
the whole, than most of his predecessors or rivals on an un¬ 
enviable roll whose inner thoughts and outer deeds, with the 
language that was used to disguise them both, have # been 
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brought within the reach of modern analytic criticism by modern 
research. 

Environment and heredity would necessarily leave then 
marks on such a career, and they would begin their influence 
on it at a period long anterior to its own day of intelligent 
willing and of conscious effort* The Indian Continent found 
itself, in the eighteenth century, an ocean over whose surface 
ripples played fiom every quaiter of the compass The Moghal 
Empire stood looted m Delhi during its earlier years, rich in 
its traditions of conquest and plunder, but offering alike to 
foreign invader and domestic foe, *the identical temptation 
which oriental despotisms, depending mainly on individual 
sovereigns, have always presented *to avarice or jealousy 
Between the line of the Indus, over which the Persian Nadir 
Shah and the Durani Ahmad Abtfeli had come, in turn, m 
1738 and i74$» and the imperial capital, there stretched 
away the whole bicadth of the Panjab, with its masses of 
intense and vigorous populations, among whose various in¬ 
gredients of J&t, Kfiatri, Bliatti and abonginal hillmen, the 
5ikh element was gradually gaining solidarity and domination, 
awaiting the hour and the man to charm it into a consistent 
and powerful nation 

The more or less philosophical propaganda of Nanak in i486 
had been not only warmed into quicker and keener life, but also 
made to beat with a fuller pulse, m which Sikh patriotism was 
being schooled to make the best of both worlds, under the later 
revelations of Govmd The religion of Nanak, as pure a theism, 
perhaps, as the human mind has ever evolvea anywhere under 
Eastern skies, did not suffice for all the secular pioblems of the 
earth, earthy, to which love of country and hatred of foreign do¬ 
minance had been calling the manhood and even the womanhood, 
of the Khalsa And* when, after two hundred yeais of contem¬ 
plative repose, the Khalsa consciousness awoke to the incantation 
of Govind, it was to find that the sword made no wotse a defence 
for faith than religious absiti actions, and cut through tangible 
enemies a good deal faster 

This is precisely the same lesson, in another form, that corrupt 
forms of Christianity have learned from even more pretentious 
endeavours to effect futile compiomiscs between the seen and the 
Unseen, but two centuries ago the uncultivated strugglers of 
the Panjab were unaware of the softer cults under which 
the cynical immorality of later and more vulgar hypocirsies 
Could be concealed The prophet of the Khalsa, finding the 
revelations of the Granth insufficient for a tangled skein of 
material relations, with fastenings in interminable social as 
tMell as political complications, all forming a knot that 
could peither be opened nor cut, forthwith invoked a new 
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inspiration to his aid, and added a new volume to the sacred 
scriptures of his day The life of Nanak is almost touching in 
its simplicity and earnestness, as that gf Govind is interesting for 
the sacrifices of Sincerity which it made to present and pressing 
danger This peril demanded more resistance—a sort of anti¬ 
cipation of*the*later device known as muscular Chustiamty— 
than Nanak’s not unlovely conceptions afforded , and the change 
of mental attitude, progressing under external pressure rather 
than from internal impulse, from the repose taught by Nanak 
to the vigour inculcated by Govind, forms a chapter of spiritual 
evolution, or rather resolution, the first really worthy analysis 
of which, from the standpoint of the intelligent and not 
unsympathetic modern qbserver, has yet to be wrftten 

It was from the moral atmosphere of this religious experiment, 
which is practically a sealed book to most European readers 
of histoiy and students of philosophy, that the political ferment, 
begotten all over the Panjab by the clash of contending arms, 
took its colouring by absorption It is not improbable that 
the intervening Gurus between Nanak and Govind, and in 
particular Arjun, left some impression alike on the faith 
delivered to their fathers, and on the political currents that 
got mixed up with it, on its way down to their sons, but for 
most foreign observers, and especially for the historical Student 
of this day, it is enough to know that an incongiuous religious 
belief, combining some features of the Hebrew Nazai ite with 
unbridled intoxication, and tempered with abstinence from to¬ 
bacco, grew from an ideal faith into a very real fight, by which 
independence was achieved, for a whole generation, by one of 
the manliest Indian races—a race unhappily deeply tainted with 
sensuality and strangely treacherous m some of its dealings with 
its foes, but loyal beyond Asiatic example to its tiusted friends, 
and bringing down from remote antiquity a faint flavour of 
a Macedonian inheritance (which the Alexandrian invasion 
is suspected of having infused into its life blood, in its Bactnan 
epoch) into the heart of a ineat-tating, liquor-dunking, brave 
and reckless modern Hindu people 

This is the people whose history weaves itself as the tassar 
worm makes its own cocoon, i ound the lives of Charat Singh, 
Maha Singh, and Ranjif, and especially of the last 

When the religious philosophy of Nanak struck upon the lives 
of the Panjab races, it broke up into splinters of creeds, whose 
shadowy differences present absolutely no moral equivalent 
worth extracting or foimulatmg But of the 12 Misls, as they 
were styled, which subdivided the whole constituency of the 
Khalsa, two claim and are entitled to distinct recognition, as 
entering largely into the structure of the new nation which 
grew up in the Panjab These were the Kanhya and the 
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brought within the reach of modern analytic criticism by modern 
research 

Environment and heredity would necessarily leave their 
marks on such a career* and they would begin their influence 
on it at a period long anterior to its own day of intelligent 
willing and of conscious effort* The Indian Continent found 
Itself, in the eighteenth century, an ocean over whose surface 
tipples played fiom every quatter of the compass The Moghal 
Empire stood looted m Delhi during its earlier years, rich in 
its traditions of conquest and pluncfei, but offenng alike to 
foreign invader and domestic foe, *the identical temptation 
which oriental despotisms, depending mainly on individual 
sovereigns, have always presented .to avarice or jealousy. 
Between the line of the Indus, over which the Persian Nadir 
Shah and the Duram Ahmad AbdUli had come, in turn, in 
1738 and 1748, and the imperial capital, there stretched 
away the whole bicadth of the Panjab, with its masses of 
intense and vigorous populations, among whose various in¬ 
gredients of J&t, KHatri, Bhatti and aboriginal hillmen, the 
Sikh element was gradually gaining solidarity and domination, 
awaiting the hour and the man to charm it into a consistent 
and powerful nation 

The more or less philosophical propaganda of Nanak in i486 
had been not only warmed into quicker arc! keener life, but also 
made to beat with a fuller pulse, in which Sikh patriotism was 
being schooled to make the best of both worlds, under the later 
revelations of Govmd The religion of Nanak, as pure a theism, 
perhaps, as the human mind has ever evolved anywhere under 
Eastern skies, did not suffice for all the secular problems of the 
earth, earthy, to which love of country and hatred of foreign do¬ 
minance had been calling the manhood and even the womanhood, 
of the Khalsa And* when, after two hundred yeais of contem¬ 
plative repose, the Khalsa consciousness awoke to the mcantafon 
of Govind, it was to find that the swoid made no woise a defence 
for faith than religious abstractions, and cut through tangible 
enemies a good deal faster 

This is precisely the same lesson, in another form, that corrupt 
forms of Christianity have learned from even more pretentious 
endeavours to effect futile compioralses between the seen and the 
unseen , but two centuries ago the uncultivated strugglers of 
the Panjab were unaware of the softer cults under which 
the cynical immorality of later and more vulgar hypocrisies 
could be concealed The prophgt of the Khal%a, finding the 
revelations of the Granth insufficient for a tangled skein of 
material^ relations, with fastenings in interminable social as 
well as political complications, all forming a knot that 
Could peither be opened nor cut, forthwith invoked a new 
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inspiration to his aid, and added a new volume to the sacred 
scriptures of his day The life of Nanak is almost touching m 
its simplicity and earnestness, as that pf Govind is interesting for 
the sacrifices of Imcerity which it made to present and pressing 
danger This peril demanded more resistance—a sort of anti¬ 
cipation of *the-later device known as muscular Christianity— 
than Nanak’s not unlovely conceptions afforded , and the change 
of mental attitude, progressing under external pressure rather 
than from internal impulse, from the repose taught by Nanak 
to the vigour inculcated by Govind, forms, a chapter of spiritual 
evolution, or rather resolution, the first really worthy analysts 
of which, from the standpoint of the intelligent and not 
unsympathetic modern observer, has yet to be written 

It was, from the moral atmosphere of this religious experiment, 
which is practically a scaled book to most European readers 
of history and students of philosophy, that the political ferment, 
begotten all over the Panjab by the clash of contending arms, 
^took its colouring by absorption It is not improbable that 
the intervening Gurus between Nanak and Govind, and in 
particular Arjun, left some impression alike on the faith 
delivered to their fathers, and on the political currents that 
got mixed up with it, on its way down to their sons , but for 
most foreign observers, and especially for the historical student 
of this day, it is enough to know that an mcongiuous religious 
belief, combining some features of the Hebrew Nazunte with 
unbridled intoxication, and tempered with abstinence from to¬ 
bacco, grew fiom an ideal faith into a very real fight, by which 
independence was achieved, for a. whole generation, by one of 
the manliest Indian races—a race unhappily deeply tainted with 
sensuality and strangely treacherous m some of its dealings with 
its foes, but loyal beyond Asiatic example to its trusted friends, 
and bringing down from remote antiquity a faint flavour of 
a Macedonian inheritance (which the Alexandrian invasion 
is suspected of having infused into its life blood, in its Bactuan 
epoch) into the heart of a meat-fcating, liquoi-dunking, brave 
and reckless modern Hindu people 

This is the people whose history weaves itself, as the tassar 
worm makes its own cocoon, tound the lives of Charat Singh, 
Maha Singh, and Ranjif, and especially of the last 
When the religious philosophy of Nanak struck upon the lives 
of the Panjab races, it broke up into splinters of creeds, whose 
shadowy differences present absolutely no moral equivalent 
worth extracting or foimulating But of the 12 Misls, as they 
were styled, which subdivided the whole constituency of the 
Khalsa, two claim and are entitled to distinct recognition, as 
entering largely m^o the structure of the new nation which 
grew up in the Fanjab These were the Kanhya and the 
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Sukarchakya Mi sis, to the latter of which Ranjit Singh belonged, 
while the former produced a woman, Sada Kaur, whose personal 
and political influence, /recly exerted on behalf of Ranjit, 
actually embedded itself m his destiny and fertilized it. 

In what is now seen to have been the dawn of the history 
of the Sikhs as a nation, the ‘Sikh clans filling up the large 
intervals of the Panjab, not held by Mahomedan races, began 
to move uneasily under impulses directly imparted, doubtless, 
by the unrest of ambitious individual leadeis but indirectly 
provoked by the ferment caused by the visits and withdrawal of 
Durant armies Such a conjunction took place in 1762 and 
again in 1770, when the Afghan army of Ahmad Shah was fol¬ 
lowed and harassed by a body of stragglers under Charat Singh, 
the grandfather of Ranjit, who gave the foreign invaders a suc¬ 
cession of thos^ victories that are accounted worse than defeats 
It is certain that any single pronounced disaster would have 
forced the Abdali army back on the Indus, in infinitely better 
plight than that in which it found itself at the close of its 
tedious successes, with the remnants of its original bands 
dispmted and reduced, leaving Charat Singh a brighter pfos- 
pect than that with which he had started on his Fabian defence 
The death of Charat Singh m 1774, caused by the bursting 
of a matchlock in the hands of one of his soldiers, brought to 
the leadership of the Sukarchakya Misl his son, Maha Singh, 
then a lad of only ten years of age, who inherited, with his 
chieftainship, a foitune—no inconsiderable one in those days— 
of three lakhs of rupees a year, drawn in the way of territorial 
revenue Charat’s widow, Dcsan, assisted by Jay Ram Missar, 
who combined in his person the obligations of family priest 
atid paramour, formed a regency during the first few years of 
the succession of Maha Singh, who, however, in 1778, took the 
field in person, and by a decisive victory over the J &t chief, Pir 
Muhamad at Ramnagar,* at once established a reputation as a 
warrior of equal boldness and skill Between his accession and 
this victory, Maha Singh married the daughter of the Jhmd 
family, better known afterwards as the Mai Mai wain, who, on 
the 2nd November 1780, presented him with the son after¬ 
wards known to fame as Ranjit 

It is one of the startling coincidences of Sikh story, 
that Maha Singh avenged the dishonor of his father by 
destroying his mother, Desan, in 1778, with both her lovers 
Jay Ram and Hakikat Singh and that a similai fate overtook 
his own wife, the Mai Mai wain, at the hand of .his own son 

Ranjit, in 1794 Maha Singh, w*ho was always of very intern- 

. —- ■■■ " 

* The name was changed from Rasulpur to Ramnagar after this victory, 
from the u town of the Prophet ” to the “ city of Ram ’ 
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perate habits, drank more heavily than before after the murder 
of his mother, find is said to have*died in delirium tremens, 
while the army, which he was at the time leading, invested a 
Mahomedan fortress at Sodra Ip 1792 The European reader 
w ill con witB a grave smile the verdict of the Mahomedan 
historian on the character which thus closed “ His military 
genius, undaunted courage, stern temper and rigid obsei vancc 
of the rules of delicacy and honour, at times involved him 
m serious trouble, but hq honourably acquitted himself on 
all such occasions *’ 

It is not a mere coincidence that the history of the Sikh 
nation is the story of* its soveteigns Before the modern 
conspuacy between civilization and democracy^ began, which, 
without advancing either individual fteedom or general 
happiness, has remitted sovereigns to the position of ornamental 
figure-heads, or of mere ultimate expressions of the reign of 
law, rulers arose among both emancipated and enslaved 
populations, the records of whose career became public history, 
witHbut making it It was different with the rulers of the 
Panjab They made history, because they made the nation 
whose construction was the development of their own plans, 
and whose public iccords formed the stoiy of their own 
deeds 

This was especially the case with Ranjit Singh, who, in the 
j ear 1792, at the early age of twelve, succeeded his father in 
the leadership of the Sukaichakya clan There were only two 
clans at this time in the Panjab which could advance any 
claim to race hegemony These were the Misl of Maha Singh, 
just named, and the Kanhya for the Bhangi, which had cut 
so prominent a figuie for a few years, had alrqost collapsed when 
Ranjit succeeded his father Gurbaksh Singh was now reposing 
in his grave, but in his widow, Sada Kaur, there survived a 
spirit of unusually keen political insight, resting on a bioad 
foundation of personal intrepidity such as women have, fiomr 
time to time, displayed in all ages and in all countries, when 
men have given them the chance That was a glance of special 
wisdom and foiesight which showed Sada Kaur, as she dreamed 
out her future from the midst of many present nightmares, that 
it was not given to the Kanhya Misl, good as its record of 
hard knocks and increasing influence had undoubtedly been, 
to take the lead among the Khalsa clans , for the temptation 
to do so, or ait least attempt it, with the backing from the 
distant Duram empire and the nearer J 4 ts, neither of which 
would have been refmgd, must have been great to such a 
mind as hers It was resisted , and Sada Kaur saw m the 
same glance that showed her this, the futuie that coulfl be 
opened up by a good alliance with the heir of Maha Singh. 
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* Her daughter, Mahtab, was offered to, and accepted for, the 
et<ll youthful Ranjit, and this mariiagp, which at once gave her 
considerable influence among the Kanhyas, gave her a position 
of undisputed supremacy among them on the removal by death 
of her husband’s father Jay Singh in the year fjg$ It was 
something more than a spirit of either friendly tivalry or even 
gratitude that established the close concert which now sprang 
up between Ranjit’s mother and this venturesome daughter of 
the Kanhya The Mai Malwain recognized the inticpidity and 
sagacity which made Sada Kaur so valuable an ally to 
Ranjit in the most cutical days of his widening horizon, 
and all the friendship that was not claimed by her own para* 
mours was laid at the feet of this woman who was to piove of 
such signal sej vice to her son But the htai Mai warn was not 
destined to share any of the gloty to which she thus sacufic- 
cd, for Ratijit Singh signalized the beginning of his public 
caieer by putting his mother and her two lovers, Laik 
Missar and Lakhpat Rai, to death, under an impulse which 
could only have tepresented some wild animal instinct, since it 
is difficult to trace in it any resemblance to indignant justice 
A people’s rgisfoi tunes are often, perhaps usually, their truest 
opportunities, and the concurrence of one of Shah Zaman’t 
many recun ing dreams of founding a vast Indian empire, with 
Ranjit Singh's assumption of the Sgkarchakya leadership, bol¬ 
stered up as it was with the influence of Sada Kaur and the help 
of the Kanhya troops, sounded the first note of Ranjit’s advance 
in fortune A secret understanding with its chief Mahorrtedan 
residents, who were outraged by the alternate dissoluteness and 
rapacity of its Rarpgarhya rulcts, gained an entrance foV Ranjit 
intol^ahore, which he fastened on and letamed Sayad Muham¬ 
mad Latif thus corifcctly gathers up and describes the conflict¬ 
ing elements of the general Sikh polity, which, in a less,. Arm 
hand, might have proved so gnany stinging nettles, but which in 
bis strong grasp contributed to establish his power 
“ Firmly established in Lahore, Ranjit Singh occupied him¬ 
self in cohsolidatmg his dominions and making airangements to 
secure his auihonty The success whiph had hitherto attended 
his arms and now the capture and possession of the capital 
of the Panjab, rcndeied him an object of envy, liatrcd and 
unchantableness among his contemporary chief* In order 
to wrest Lahote from him, a powciful coalition was formed 
between Jassa Singh, Ramgarhya —fiom whose* uncle’s imme¬ 
diate tutelary possession it had been wrested—" Golab Singh, 
Bkangt t of Amritsar ”—the possession of which had earned 
with it a shate in the, custodianship t>tth$ future capital-^ 
“Sahyb Singh, Bhhngt, of Gurrat, Jodh Singh of Wa2iiabad and 
Nizam-udrdin Khan of Kasur, The confederate forces, seveial 
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thousands strong, left Amritsar for Lahore in the early part of 
A D 1 800, under the command of their respective chiefs Jassa 
Singh, Ramgarhyg^ owing to infirmity and 6ld age, was un¬ 
able to join the expedition personally, but he sent his sons 
to conduct affairs on hts behalf Ranjit Singh went out to 
meet them, taking with him as large a force as he could collect 
from Lahote, as well as the contingent furnished by his active 
mother-in-law Sada Kaur. The troops of both parties lay en¬ 
camped opposite each other 10 Maussa Bhasin, teh kos east of 
Lahore, for a period of two'months , and various fruitless skir¬ 
mishes took place without either party gaming the advantage 
These procrastinations led the Bhangi sardars to forgjfet the 
object which had prompted them to take joint action against the 
common foe The greater portion of both night and day was 
spent m carousing and noting to the entiie prejudice of their 
armies and their cause This hard drinking pioved fatal to 
Golab Singh, Bhangi, who died suddenly one night in a fit of 
dehrtum tremens . The death of thissardar spread consternation 
thitiughout the camp of the Bhangi, and, it being felt that 
the Sukarchakya chief was inflexible and well-prepaied to 
keep the field, the army of the* confederate sardars broke up, 
hnd Lahore was ever after left in the undisturbed possession 
of Ranjit Singh *—pp 351-352 

The unconscious irony of the last few sentences is inimitable, 
and happily does not intci fere with the historical accuracy and 
critical value of the context, which is confirmed in the mam 
incidents recorded in it both by Murray's Ranjit Singh, and by 
Cunningham’s brief record of Ranjit Singh , though it is worthy 
of note that Cunningham represents the pottering steps by 
which Shah Zaman retreated from the Panjab, and gathered 
up the shirts of the Abdph Indian Empire behind him, as 
leading almost into 1803, possibly 1805, and thus overlapping 
the slow movements making up R^njit’s captuie of the city of 
Lahore, instead of preceding it, as the Mahomedan chroniclei’s 
account would lead us to suppose — 

“ Ranjit Singh made Lalioie his capital, and, mtW the aid 
of the Kanhya confederacy, he easily reduced the whole 
of the Bhangis to submission, although they were aided by 
Nizam-ud‘din Khan of Kasur . After this success, Ranjit 
Singh went to bathe in the holy pool of Tarran Taran, and, 
meeting with Fatteh Singh, Alhuwalhy^ he conceived a friend¬ 
ship for him, and went through the formal exchange of tur¬ 
bans, During 1801, the allies took Amritsar from the widow of 
the last Bhangi leader of note, and of their joint spoil it fell to 
the share of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country, 
, In little more than a year after Shah Zamap quitted 
the Fanjab, he was deposed and blinded by his biother Moha- 
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mad, who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother, Shah 
Suja, m the year 1803 These revolutions hastened the fall 
of the entire empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ranjit Singh was not 
slow to try his arms against the<weakened Duranigovernors of 
districts and provinces In 1804-5 he marched to the west¬ 
ward and received homage and presents from the Mahomedans 
of Jhang and Sahiwal '*■ — Cunningham , pages 139, 140 
The slight conflict of testimony 111 regard to the order of 
the surrounding circumstances which form the background of 
the capture of Lahore, is of political interest rather than of his¬ 
torical importance , but it is not useless to detect the political 
interest of it since it leaves in uncertainty the details of a drama 
immediately preceding, and not wholly irrelevant to, the first 
contact of Ranjit Singh with the British power rising on the 
South-eastern horizon, and already knocking at the gates of 
Delhi Four years later, as we learn from neither Cunningham 
nor Sayad Muhammad Latif, but from a casual disclosure 111 the 
Memoirs of Colonel SI inner (page 86, Vol, II), Holkar, whose 
aims in the Panjab were undisguisedly hostile to those of ‘the 
British, marched into the Panjab fiom Rajputana, where he 
largely recruited his forces, “ in the hopes of secunng assistance 
from the Sikhs, who, it was said, particularly Ranjit Singh, 
had actually made some promise to that effect ” The promise 
might be as false as other promises of the Sikh sovereign, but 
so far as it was made at all, it was anti-British, about the same 
time,—though the exact date is not fixed,—when Ranjit Singh, 
while openly jealous of British influence, was engaged in efforts 
to propitiate it, and was not m acknowledged league with the 
Indor Darbar 

It was early in 1 §00 that Ranjit Singh made himself master of 
Lahore It was late m the same > ear—after he had marched 
against Jammu and humbled its Rajah by exacting Rs 20,000 
from him as the price of« leaving his capital untouched*, 
and after his indomitable mother-in-law had, m his interest, 
routed tl^ Ramgarhyas under Jodh Singh—that Ranjit Singh 
received a, formal visit from Yusaf All Khan, the Bntish Agent, 
who had come with a present of Rs i,ooo, and been dismissed 
with a khillab It was not until the year 1801 that Ranjit foim- 
ally assumed the title of Maharaja, and claimed charge of the 
Sarkar of the Panjab , and it would prove of something more 
than merely literary interest to decipher,—if that were prac¬ 
ticable—from the hieroglyphics which the rival influences of the 
three great powers, now struggling for the mastery of the North, 
at this period carved upon its history, whether the subsidence of 
Durant .domination in the Panjab preceded, followed, or was 
simultaneous with Ranjit’s capture of Lahore, neatly synchro¬ 
nous as that was with his first friendly contact with the British 
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power , and how far the decline of Mahomedan domimoti 
may have been owjng to a lecrudescencfe ol indigenous force?, 
Hindu or Sikh, and how far to the powei of Butam 
The sudden collapse of uncivilized poweis undei picssure of 
civilized foreigh armies, has often formed a subject of study 
among thoughtful historians, and need only be btiefly hinted at in 
this place The stiength of the Dm am influence in the Panj ib, 
continually weakened as it -had been by intei uecine strife, and 
was destined fuither to be by, the successful resistance of Ranjit, 
lay, dining its last years of decay, as much in the surviving 
loyal affinities of Mahomedan chiefs scatteied over the Panj.ib, 
as in its own duecl martifi stations Ranjit was keen-eyed 
enough to see the value of this poweiful prestige, and gradually, 
by cajoleiy or force, detached the distant abstraction fiom its 
chief local soutres of strength When, in 1805, Ranjit finally suc- 
ceded in funning ticaties with the moic influential M ihomedan 
families and clue fs about the Jheiam and the Chin ib, it became 
suddenly true as the Sayad expi esses the change, that “ the couit 
of Klbul was no longer legaided as the royal and highest 
tnbunal of India The chiefs of the Panjab looked upon the 
Maharaja R injit Singh as the greatest and most powerful 
chief of India , to him they did homage to him they looked 
for advancement, and aiound his standard they rallied in cases 
of national danger 01 of any greatei emergency" 

Two different dements mingled, like two distinct stteams, in 
the chaiactcr of R mjit Singh They weie both the offspung 
of the rather low type of patriotism which filed his bieast, and 
which consisted in the exaltation of hts countiy and his race, 
so far as the double business harmonized with the exaltation of 
Imnself but one was t dent shown m opposing foreign or 
domestic foes , the othei was talent 111 conserving oi construct¬ 
ing domestic institutions of any recognizable promise It is 
conceivable that if the distractions of yai had not engrossed so 
much of his energy and time, the problem of municipal re¬ 
construction which opened up before him, in the haimomzing 
of conflicting domestic inteicsts, might have placed his character 
in another light than that in,which it now hppeais to the world 
if the striking of a coin to celebrate his assumption of the title of 
Maharaja, and the inspiration which prompted him to appeal to 
both the religious instinct and the patuotisin of his subjects by m- 
senbmgthe woids “Hospitality, the sword victoty, and unfailing 
conquest from Nanak to Guiu Govind Singh" on the com, be 
accounted a mere flash, winch only played over the popular 
imagination without sinking into the public mind, there was 
real genius in the internal administrative refoims by which law- 
officeis were appointed with revised jurisdictions, and an ancuftit 
form of municipal and fouzdari administration was revived, 

vol xenij , 2;* 
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developed, and dovefmled into the general social system But 
wir was m the an in those days and the cl ish of aims and the 
din of battlefields left little leisure for the * consummation of 
peaceful administrative lefoim 

The wiesting of Akalgarh ft dm the heirs of Dal Singh, whom 
R injit had solemnly undertaken to respect, is of comp irativc 
insignificance, except m so far as it affoiJs a ficsh insight into 
his person il chaiactor , but it affotds the Mahomed m lnstouan 
the oppoifunity of leaving on iccord the fact that—“Ranjit 
showed not tlic sin il lest rtgaid foi tic ities or piomtses lie cn- 
tered into them 01 viol ited them as b( st suited his schemes ” 
and the imagic grant of two villages which w is nude to the 
widow of tl e Gu/iat chief foi her maintenance hsidly wipes off 
the stain nom the escutcheon of the Mahuaja 

In tlie same year—the fust of his new sovereignty—into which 
licit ciowhd so many cruriil uul topical acts time cone also 
this fm tlici tne lie w is < nahit d to p ly off an old and laigt debt 
of gratitude to tin K mhjadmv igcr his mothci-m law who had 
done so mm h t<< build up his supumaci, bj umching to he * lit lp 
dt Hital t, when she was there thicalcnid by Sin ar Chand the 
Raja of Kaitgn Ranjit pci onallj took tin fit Id on this oc¬ 
casion and not on’y diene off the invidei and the allies whom 
he had induced to join him m the hope of plumb i but pmsmtl 
the i eti eating Rija of Kangia into his own ten it n fiom which 
he sliced off the entire laipi of Nauslwia, and handed it over, 
with all its levcntu, to Suda Kaui, to wdiom he tool ulvantage 
of the same oppoitunity to icstore all the tcrntoiv that bad some 
y t irs previoush beenwusted by S ms ir Chand fiom Guthaksh. 

Sansar Chand icmw'ed lus i hv ig< s from time to time on 
tciritonis claum cl by Sid t Kmi 01 her allies at v nymg inter¬ 
vals, as in 1^04 hut tttreated on ( icli apjroich of Rmpt to 
the help of his inothei in law until finallv the g ime ceased to 
be dcsemng of the candle ltquirtd to ludit it 

Th< stoiy of successive victmu s wInch micioscopic records 
have dignified vvi'h the piopoilions of conquests, vvcaiies the 
thoughtful reader in stairh inther of critieil incidents 01 of 
movements ch. uactcnstic cithei of the niling spmt or of the 
human clay on which he elected* to ixe»rcisr the right of a 
pottei Now and again an oeeuucncf of domestic interest 
tights tip a glooni) iccord ofc< nflict, only, howcvci, to sink hack 
into it, like a light s} luttciing in i hog The buth of Kharak 
Singh in 1802 gave 11 mjit in Ju u to lus nc w kingdom Later 
in the same yeai, a beautiful M ilmmcdan girl, named Moian, 
whom Cunningham in itcurately ticats as a couiU zan, fascinated 
the sensualist , and, aftei raising hci; to the share of his 
dignities which one wife eould enjoy, and stiiking a new com 
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to perpetuate her memory, he proceeded with her to Hardwar 
to perform one o£ those religious pilgrimages with which he 
vaucd the monotony of lus sordid and sangmnaty career 
The civil strife carried on in Afghanistan between Shah Shuja 
and the four s< 3 ns of Taimur Snah, probably first suggested 
to Ranjit the complete ctushing of the Mahomcdan chief of 
Jiving, who had always been, if not in liveliest sympathy 
with the Kabul Dai bar, at least livelier than most other 
Mahomcdan cis-Indus chiefs in reflecting the danger which 
menaced the Panjab from ’Afghanistan The overthrow of 
Ahmad Khan and sack of J hang were followed by what can 
only be desetibed as a srweep of conquests which, though 
seemingly disconnected, and sometimes divided by inteivals of 
jeais, must now be seen to have formed part of A fixed policy 
of emancipation for the Sikh kingdom from Duram domina¬ 
tion 

To devise a policy of this kind demanded talent of no 
humble ordci , to enforce it, required militaiy vutues of no 
mcan'kind Rinjil possessed and exhibited both The question 
•whether accident or design, external provocation or internal 
chaiactei, was responsible foi the unadulterated selfishness, un¬ 
relieved by a single ray of genet ous conduct, which stamped 
itself upon these piocicdings, does not appear to hive detained 
the histori in, and need not delay the cutic The declining 
Mahomcdan family of Rnkot, which, dm mg the life of Rai 
Jhas Kh in, hul possessed considerable influence in Ludhiana, 
was, aftei lus death, simply wiped out by Ranjit, ivho found 
in this possession a bait by which the Hindu Raja of Jhind 
could be att iclicd to hisciusc Ihc idea that moril influences 
pervaded hum m society and could be turned to future in¬ 
fluence by pi sent icspcct ncvci once occuncd to his one eyed 
mind Living foi the piescnl, and only foi tint in it which 
piomised immediate gun 01 immediate gi ilification, he show¬ 
ed, even while displaying admnustiative capacity equal to all 
present demands, an utter want of the lughei statesmanship, 
which had in 1 tvmsuic distinguished moic thin one Moghal 
sovereign at Delhi, and winch, while preferung piesent to 
future successes, ncvei sacnficcd a single substantial advantage 
foi any giatifieation not woith the co^t 

But though wanting in that linpciial instinct which bungs a 
ruler en rapport with alien subjects, Ranjit possessed that more 
selfish and equally useful faculty whuh leads men to select sei- 
viceable agents The choice of the Chatii Mohkain Cham! of 
Guzi it, foi a chief comm uni, and one or two other equally wise 
selections, buttressed Ins growing power in a m mnci not, per- 
haps 4 fully undeisfood by himself at th it time If this faculty 
had been moiclaigcly and moic widely developed, so as both 
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to enlist talent of all vaneties, and particularly among Maho- 
medans, and thus to pacify the tactal and teligious animosities 
which his crushing triumphs eveiy where aroused, his power 
might have been a less puiely personal, and more a national, 
force than it proved to be aftei hts death * 

If in the first contact of Ranjit Singh with Bntish power, the 
latter was suppliant for help, it was not so in the second In the 
decisive battle fought at Delhi on nth September 1808, in 
which 5,000 Sikhs had fought for Holkar, Loid Lake had 
routed the Mahrattas, and chspeised these Sikh allies Holkar, 
as shown both by Cunningham and in Skinner's Memoirs, never 
recovered from the blow , and it was as a fugitive in 1805, 
after the defeats of Fattehgarh and Dig, that he claimed the 
attention of*" Ranjit Singh, whose aid he now sought against 
the British, who, in the pursuit aftei lum, when he advanced 
towaids Amritsar with an army of 15,000 men, crossed the 
Bias and encamped at Jallalabad At that penod British 
Indian statesmanship contemplated no further extension of ter¬ 
ritory than that alicady possessed, which sufficed for the com- 
meicial triumphs to which its views for the future weie being 
restricted, under directions from the East India Company 

It was with something of a feeling of iclicf that Lord Lake 
appears to have looked to Ranjit Singh to act as an intermediary 
with Holkar, after the lattci had been driven from Ins own 
territory On the 111I1 Januaiy 1806 a treaty was concluded 
between Holk<u and Loid Like bj which the foimer lenounccd 
aU possessions in Noilhein India To this treaty Ranjit was 
contributoiy, and it bound him to the pleasing duty—which 
he could renounce jf it ever became profitable to do so—of 
giving no assistance to the Mahiatta powci against the British 
As Sayad Muhammad quaintly, but not untruly savs, “ thus 
was the evil, which Ranjit Singh dreaded, averted , and his 
Sikhs blessed their stats that they had not 1)6611 entangled m 
war with the foreigners " * 

The piompt retreat of the Bntish force, which enabled 
Ranjit once more to breathe freely, also, by one of those 
strange freaks of fate which follow men against whom the 
stars in their courses do not seem to fight, actually added 
to lus personal influence, to which it was held alike by his 
nvals and by his friends to be chiefly owing not only that 
Holkar escaped with the skm of his teeth, but that the new 
white-warriors, who had risen like a stoim-clopd over the sky 
of the Panjab, had been suddenly and peacefully charmed 
away, It affords another of those glimpses of his real 
character, in which it must be said that the admirable 
usd painstaking history of Sayad Muhammad abounds, that 
„ Ranjit Singh, with his mind set at iest ? fieely indulged in 
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all kinds of excesses" at the filthy Holt festival which im¬ 
mediately followed All that a formidable foreign foe might 
prove to structures sach as that which Ranjit had built up m 
the Panjab, can perhaps only be rightfully apprehended in the 
perspective which distance has now given to the mixture of 
stirring and revolting events which make up his history But 
the anxiety of Ranjit seems to have been as real as it was 
reasonable , and if the subsequent sense of relief was less 
intelligible to the Western military mind, it was hardly less 
natural in the peculiar type of Eastern hero who showed it 
The fieicest of wild animals; which are also instinctively cruel, 
have moments of reactionary cowardice, bearing testimony to 
the operation of some obscure law of compensation , and 
the allowance which psychology makes for the beast can 
hardly be denied to the man • 

The next foieign cloud which overshadowed, or more 
correctly, fluted over, the Panjab, caused the Mahaiaja less 
concern , though, if he had truly weighed the chances of 
war, as these \vt re influenced by designs then actually felt to 
havobecn in opuation, and by motives subsequently known to 
h ve been influenti.il at the time, his judgment might have 
been icvc iscd 

The G'likhas aie, peihaps, the one Asiatic race on whom 
most Indian command* rs h ive Karned to place the gieatest 
dependence Ttue biavc, not addicted much to any degrade 
ing vice, they make admuablc fighting m^n A laige body 
of them invaded Kingia fiom Nipal, under Amat Sirigh, 
m 1806 , and it is easy to imagine moic than one result of 
this invasion, which might have caused Ranjit Smgh serious 
inconvenience, and might even have exposed him to some 
danger If Amai Singh hid given battle at once, and, cutting 
through the demoiah/cd troops of Sansar Chand, made overtutes 
to the Mahomedans of Rohilkand, who were only too ready 
to band against the new Sikh power that was crushing them 
all—msteid of awaiting the approach of Ranjit Smgh and then 
tamely offering to bube him off,—the Panjab might have had 
another histoiy tl an th< one which we have to study to-day 
always piovidcd that, when Atnar Singh moved from his base, 
further relaj s of Gmkha tfoops could have followed to support 
him. Even if the Ntpalcse general had engaged the Kangra 
at my, and, defeating it, as he must have done, had, in the 
flush of victory, enconnteied Ranjit Singh's by no means 
formidable host, it is impossible to say that the result must 
have been favourable to the Maharaja, or that, being unfavour¬ 
able, it would not have been followed by disastious consequences 
But during a period of pnwise delay, pestilence bioko out among 
the Guikhas, who reined as rapidly as they had come and 
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Ranjit Smgh himself withdrew, leaving an army of observation 
consisting of 1,000 men to watch the Kangra frontier 

The touis m which Ranjit for the ensuing two years indulged, 
originating, though some of them did, in frungled desires foi 
conquest and display, virtually degenerated, with a single 
exception which need not detain us, into a senes«of arbitrations 
between chiefs at vauance with one anothci—or, as in one case 
where a chief had no one else near enough to quarrel with, 
with his wife—a judicial function which, however, seems to have 
resolved itself into the leceipt of handsome presents fiom 
suitors for favoui, and peiveited awards in which the balance 
thus weighted audibly struck the ground To this category 
may unquestionably be relegated the verdict in favour of Rani 
Aus Kaur of Patiala, whose gift of a diamond necklace, woith 
Rs 70,000, and the historic brass cannon known as Kara Khan, 
secuied, jointly with her son, a jagu with an annual levenue 
of Rs 50,000 

The calculating nature of Ranjit is disclosed in a new and 
almost amusing light in his tacit acquiescence in the fraud, which 
he is generally believed to have penctiated at once, and by 
which his mothcr-m-law and friend, Sada Kaur, endeavoured tc 
atone for the sterility of hei daughter, M ditab, by presenting 
Ranjit Singh, during his absente on one of his periodical 
tours, with twins who had been procuicd fiom a humble home 
in Iioshiaipur 

The lads thus juggled into spurious royalty grew up mtc 
manhood, and, as Sayad Muhammad naively adds, “ Ranjit 
Singh was ni.vcr deceived, but as he liked the idea of be 
mg called a father, he treated both as sons and called them 
Shahzadas or princes” The incident is both cuiious and 
mstiuctive as shedding a flood of light on a type of char 
acter which is imptaclicable undei any othci conditions than 
those which here piodticed it Ranjit Singh, even in the 
height of his power, was giatcful to Sada Katir for all her past 
devotion to his cause He was not incapable, under stress ol 
temptation, of exacting nazaranas fiom tributaiy sardars of 
the Kangra mountains who owed allegiance to Sada Kaur, 
on whom their gifts to Ranjit necessarily reacted in the way 
of a fine or sacrifice of revenue ‘But he found it impossible 
to repudiate the sons fathered oil him by a transparent trick 
though the tiansaction must have cost him infinitely more than 
the money obtained from the K ingra sardars Foi an explana 
lion, “ he liked the idea of being called father,” may not strike 
the European reader as being absolutely effective , but foi 
the true oriental despot, it is as good as, and sounds better than, 
any other which can now be substituted for it, and may be true 

It is not easy with any information that is available to the 
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public—though full explanations of the whole tiansaction are 
doubtless to be had in the official lecords of thed iy—to nndei- 
*tand the next leception of a British envoy by Ranjit Singh 
In April 1808 an Indian v ikil of the BiiUsh Government, 
which hail now co isolidated itself in Bengal and was spitadin* 
itself m Hiftdustm arrived at* Lahoie with pusents for the 
Mahaiaja, ostensibly designed to stiengthen the Fucnd’y 
lelations which had been established by the mission of Yusaf 
Ah Khan, aluady refeirr-d to, eight ycais previously The 
vdvil was well received,and presented with a khillat valued at 
Rs 5,000, together with oth*er valuable articles, chiefly pioducts 
of the province for his masters to whom, in addition, he doubt¬ 
less took b ick the seciel infoimation legatding Ranjit Singhs 
lclitions with his own subjf cts, as well as with llolkai, and 
with the few remaining independent Mahomeckm chiefs of the 
Panj ib, which he was in all likelihood chaiged to obtain, 
and which Kmjit himself would have had no interest in 
withholding. 

Though Ranjit Singh was now paramount m the Panjab, even 
he tnmsclf baicly hoped that the Sikh jealousies, which had 
haunted his eaily successes, had been extinguished by his ldter 
triumphs Theie is no authenticated evidence to connect the 
Sikh movement against him, that he gan to show itself now 111 
Malwa and Siihmd, with the visit of the Bntish c nvoj, but it is not 
inconceivable that the visit itself innocently suggested the form 
which the movement now began to like Jhindh and Maliva, 
though standing outside the elide which enclosed the 12 Misls 
of the old Sikh lncrirchy, still shated with all Sikhs the Rajput 
ancestry and later couvcision to the Khalsa, which may be held 
to constitute identity with the common cau>c, into which hatred 
of the big usmpci now cntcied as a fiesh element , and they 
found in F iti ila the link that was wanting to extend the 
movement beyond the limits of a bomgeois conspuacy 
At a meeting held tn S imana in the Patiala State, c-lled to 
devise whcthei the remedy of an appeal to the Bntish was moie 
dangerous than the disease of absorption into a Sikh empnc, that 
instinctive pcisonal intciest which blinds meie fighting machines 
snch as most of these chiefs wcie to larger views, led the conference 
to devise an appe d to the TBritish, lo Mi Si ton, the Resident 
at Delhi, accordingly, a mission, consisting of four chiefs and 
pnncipai men, was sent, which took the precaution of submitting 
its views m 1 petition The mam ground of the claim, that 
independent Sikh chiefs had always been under the protection 
of the Resident at Delhi, must have fallen strangely on the 
ear of Mr Seton, if he rcmcmbeied the commercial piofessions 
which had pieceded .the expansion of Bntish influence m 
Hindustan, and contrasted them with the decaying influence pf the 
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Moghal No British official worthy to hold the position of Resident 
at the Court of Delhi at such a time could have helped forming- 
views more m harmony \yith the Biitish future in India than 
the terms of the answer actually made to the Sikh chiefs r 
but the answer actually made to them was that no hope could) 
be held out to them of any dfrect Bntish intci Terence in their 
relations with the Lahore Court The abstract sympathy that 
was freely thrown into the disappointment thus caused to the 
Sikh chiefs docs not appear to hive alteied its flavour in the 
least Kanjit Singh, who was informed of this mission, called a 
meeting of these chiefs in Amntsai and strove to allay their 
feats bv evety device of his eager mind and ready tongue 

But events were upening in India under influences whichy 
though in it, were not of it And here m »y be quoted a thought¬ 
ful and cari f ul. summary by Sayad Muhammad Latif of one of 
the most important crises in Indian histoiy — 

“ The political aspect of affairs in India underwent a material 
change, and the policy of non-interfeience mauguiated by 
Lord Cornwallis was totally abandoned by the new Go\cinoi- 
General of India, Lord Mmto, a statesman of great promise iind 
of special experience at the Board of Control The ambitious 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Empeior of France, now in the zenith of 
his power, who had won briiljpnt victories in Euiope, and 
had just concluded a treaty with the Emperoi of Russia was 
believed to be meditating the invasion of India in conceit with 
the lurks and Peisians , and to prevent his designs, Lord 
Minto determined to foim a defensive alliance, not only with 
the powers beyond the Jamna and Satlej, but also with those 
beyond the Indus It w is accordingly resolved to send ambas¬ 
sadors to the Couit of Shah Singh the King of Kabul, the 
Court of Peisia and of Rnnjit Singh, the ruler of Lahore, whose 
authority had now* been firmly established in the Panj ib, to 
negotiate with those monarchs, and to peisuade them that their 
mteiests were mdcntical with those of the Bntish and that, 
in the evept of an invasion of this countiy by the Piench 
Government, the interests of the Sikhs would be the first to 
suffer He therefore urged upon them the necessity of a policy 
of unity, as the only means by which they could hope to keep 
the enemy at ba> Mi Elphinstonc Was deputed to the Court 
of Kabul Sir John Malcolm to the Couit of leheran, and in 
August 1B0B, Mr (afterwards Lord) C T Metcalfe, a young 
Bengal Civilian, one of Lord Wellesley’s ablest pupils, who 
had already distinguished himself for political sagacity and 
fairness, was sent as the Butish plcmpotentiaiy to the Court 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Lahore pp 373-74 
As a sister picture to this one, a picture almost necessary to 
enable the reader to grasp the real questions -at issue in the 
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crisis that bad come, the following equally telling passage from 
the same work may be read — 

“ Everybody had now seen the rtsmg power and fortune of 
Ranjit Smgh rfe had conquered city after city and town after 
town, without being checked m any quarter m his ambitious- 
career, which appeared to be unlimited He had got the better 
of the strongest leagues which had been fotmed against him , 
he had broken the power of united confederacies and humblqd 
many ptoud families and tribes to the dust His arms had 
conqucied the countries between the old Hydaspes and the 
Bias, forming the Panjab proper, and even penetrated beyond) 
the limits of the Panj tb ptoper The Afghans who wete left 
»n possession of the north-west portions of the Panjab the 
Sadozai family of Pathans who held the province of Multan 
and the Hill Raja of Kangra had aheady felt the weight of 
his power, and were tieated by him as ordinary vassals His 
highest ambition now, as Mahataja of Lahore, was to unite 
all Sikhs under one bannei, and extend his sway from the banks 
of the Satlej to the Jamna, and thus to absorb into his own 
dominions all the independent states encompassed by those 
rivers Already his last two Satlej campaigns had borne 
good fruit, and his successive mioads and victories had 
reasonably led him to hope that another season would see 
the whole country annexed to the new kingdom of Lahoie* 
He was munificent in his rewards and seven, in Ins exactions 
He was dreaded, if not loved, by his subjects, and inspected by 
those afound him His power was absolute, and, from the 
chief of a state to the common soldici, every one implicitly 
obeyed him The Bntish envoy had personally observed how 
submissive the cis Satlej Rajas and other chiefs were to him. 
He had no cause to be attracted to the side of the English 
whose interests, he knew, were adverse to his’own, so far as the 
cis-Satlej States, the choicest object of his ambition, were 
concerned page 374 

The consent which even the TElnglish leader gives to this 
careful statement would, of course in any moral estimate 
of large social movements, have to be discounted by the fact* 
that no mental movement is produced by the record of this 
biilhant career at all cofresponding with the heatt-throb with 
which even the schoolboy reads the story of Hannibal But 
whether because the greater fulness of modern history brings 
within reach details of individual life, which are lost to the 
cutical consciousness in the story of ancient warriors, or there 
were seen m old-world heroes, glimpses of a great human nature 
whtch found something in the world to worship, that was wholly 
outside of self, the fact remains that a moral analysis of charac- 
tet is not lndispenstble to a just realization of the political crisis 
that was maturing 111 India. 
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The game which Ranjit Singh now played with Mr Metcalfe 
requned both skill in its conception and boldness and courage 
in its execution Unless \vc adopt a view which was not wholly 
unknown among contemporary official constructions of lus 
conduct at this juncture—the view, namely, that Ranjit acted 
with reckless eccentricity leaving chance to explftin his actions 
favouiably—the alternative idea is, that he had determined on 
treating the British envoy with only so much dcfeience as was 
unavoidable lie left him to follow him about as the icpicseu- 
tative of an mfeiior Pmvei while he exhibited before him his 
iriesistible force md matchless skill in conquering, in the veiy 
presence of the envoy, victim after victim, and among others 
some who had claimed the veiy piotection of the Butish 
Mr Metcalfe who, while coinpl lining of the discouitcsy shown 
him when being led about with almost contemptuous unconcern 
in the very sight and hearing of the Sikh chiefs who had sought 
British protection, only once ventured to offei any dnect protest 
against the couise actually pursued by Rinjit Singh binding 
that Ranjit Singh was actually bicaking th- agici merit m ide 
with Loid Lake in 1805 by lefusmg to recognize the Satltfj as 
the bonier of ms kingdom, Mi Metcalfe abandoned the 
Mahaiaja’s camp and letutncd to Delhi, leaving Rtnjit 'while 
he, Mi Metcalfe, awaited fuithei instructions; to pursue his 
conquests over forbidden giound, unattended by himself in the 
r 61 e of a helpless witness 

It had by this tune become evident to the Governot General 
that unless some decided change could be effected in the 
attitude taken up by Ranjit Singh, which was virtually thu of a 
mihtaiy ruler above all tieaties, a conflict with him was only 
a question of time, delay in solving which only left additional 
advantages with the enemy Mi Metcalfe was accordingly in¬ 
structed to put his'foot down on the earhet understanding that 
the cis-Satlej States wetc under British protection, and that 
Ranjit should not meicly not trespass fuithcr on dcbatcable 
ground, but restore to then Rightful possessor all lands alieady 
wiongly taken This ultimatum was delivered to the Maharaja 
at Amritsar by Mr Metcalfe on the 4th Dccembei 1808 
Ranjit Singh piocrastmatcd as long as he could, but finally 
detei mined on armed resistance Oeluerlony, on lus appearance 
at the head of a British aimy in January 1809, was hailed as 
a deliverer by the Malwa and Sirhind chieftains, and a war, 
which must have proved bloody and desperate, would probably 
have bioken out, but for one of those unforeseen incidents which 
often turn the scale in human affans A small band of Maho- 
medan tioopers in British employ, while celebrating the Mohar- 
tam festival with Tassias, was set upon,by an overwhelming 
rabblie of Sikhs, whom the disciplined valour of the troopers 
enabled them to scatter in very little time The incident 1m- 
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pressed the Maharaja's imagination forcibly, and led him to foim 
impressions regarding the piobabie consequence of a conflict on 
a larger scale, neithci flattering to the Khalsa vanity nor calcu¬ 
lated to cncoutage hopes Under one of those impulses, his 
subjection to which at once separates Ranjit Singh by a gulf 
ftom any category of generalship now recognized as gieat, the 
Sikh ruler put an exaggerated estimate on a mere exhibition of 
superior military discipline, ignored all the national vitality which 
underlay all his own past successes, tamely apologized to the 
Bntish Resident for the fanaticism of his Akalis who had mtcr- 
feied with the religious ceiemonial of the Bntish troopcis, with¬ 
drew his army from the Satlej and bound himself by tieaty 
not to trespass beyond, it The establishment of a Bntish 
cantonment in Ludhiana, which took place at this time, is 
chaiged with the origin of the giotesque jest m which the 
Maharaja is said, while gazing on a map in which British 
possessions were matked in red, to have muttered sadly sab Idl 
hojdwcgd 

The Gwahar chief Sindhia was for some years after this 
treaty suspected of conspiring with Holkai and the Rohilla 
chieftain, Amir Khan to induce Ranjit Singh to join them in 
a general movement which should wipe the British off thcficc of 
Hindustan , and it is more than probable that Ranjit himself 
endeavoured to tamper with the loyalty of the cis Satlej States 
But, nothing coming of these n< gotiations, R uijit resumed his 
habit of tiaver^ing his boiders like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he might devour A second encountei with and defeat of 
Amar Singh, the Gurkha commander, who made another descent 
on Kangra, prompted the Nipalese general to seek an alliance 
with Ochterlony, wuh the object of crushing the Maharaja, but 
this overture was rejected, and Ranjit Sn gh began the policy of 
appointing military chiefs to the charge of ifl his new conquests 
and such older conquests as were also threatened 

The Bntish wars with Nipu .1 and the British negotiations with 
Afghanistan which occupied the next few years, though they 
unquestionably made their results felt in the history of the 
Sikh nation a few years later, touch so lightly on the per¬ 
sonal history of Ranjit Singh, at this particular peuod, as 
to demand no detailed reference to them m this place, 

Shah Shuja’s effort in 1810, to engage Ranjit Singh in 
the recovery of Multan, which he still claimed, and which the 
Maharaja proceeded to claim on his behalf, even while the 
dethroned Afghan sovereign was a fugitive from his own 
dominions, where a civil war was now raging furiously, enable us 
to resume the thread of Ranjit Singh’s career only, however, 
to state at once, that he failed ignominiously in making any 
impression on the rebellious province, letued from it in con- 
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sidcrable mortification, and set about remodelling his army 
on European patterns The valuable services by which Moh- 
kam Chand consolidated the Sikh kingdom for his master dur- 
mg the next year, 1811, which closed with his reducing all the 
count!y between Manjha and Multan, culminated in his own 
appointment as Dewan , and his career is worthy of note 
as furnishing one of the striking instances of the Maharaja’s 
loyalty to his friends Mohknm Chand justified the honor con¬ 
ferred on him by his complete rout of the Afghan forces under 
Fateh Khan at Khyrabad in 1813 

Ochterlony’s visit to Lahore in *1812 on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Malnraja’s son, Kharak Singh, turned 
over the next page of British diplomacy with the Sikh ruler, 
but, beyond leading to more coidial relations than those which 
had previously existed, presented no substantial result 

No writer of the story of Ranjit Singh’s life can afford 
to omit all mention of the cueumstances under which he ex¬ 
torted the kohinur from Shih Shuja in 1813 while the latter 
was lus guest in Lahore, ifter starving the Afghan fugitive 
and subjecting both himself and his family to great indignities 
The dispropoitionate length at which the incident is dwelt upon 
in some histones of the Mahaiaja is possibly owing to an 
idea that it places a great historical character in some new and 
exceptional light A truer view of the whole transaction will 
be found m the simple reflection, that the theft and extortion 
which aie found in the occurrence, in addition to the want of 
chivalry which surrounded it, crystallize the ruling punciples 
of the Maharaja’s life, which perhaps come into clearer view 
when focussed in the incident of the robbery of the kohinur, than 
as we usually find them, dispersed over conquests surrounded 
with a halo of military glory , and this view of the^larger part 
of Ranjit’s caieer is*in no way affected by the reticence of those 
historians who either minimize the incident of the kohinur,— 
as Cunningham, for example, has seen fit to do,—or envelop 
all its surroundings, which afe full of the dramatical mteiest of 
a tragic romance, in secresy 

From this period until 1826, when the Maharaja died, ah 
though the ccntial figure is still clearly perceptible m all the 
movements of the Sikh nation, and then movements arfe still 
visibly colouied with the characteristics of the man who inspires 
or leads them, the record becomes more distinctly that of the 
nation and less that of the individual than it had hitherto 
been The abortive expedition to Kashmir iq 1814, under¬ 
taken against the counsel of the shrewd Mohkam Chand, adds 
a page to Sikh history m which, without dwarfing the sovereign, 
the valuable services of the Dewan came, into play in a man- 
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tier illustrating the evolution of the policy of a state rather 
than a display of individual caprice—^though the caprice is «nli 
predominant anti results, in the case of the Kashmir epi¬ 
sode, m mented disaster “ The Maharaja, 1 ” naturally enough, 
“ever aftcrwaids expressed & horror of the snow and cold 
of Kashmir, and the subject was such a sore one with him, 
that he npver touched upon it without denouncing Kashmir 
as a vile place an lmpressiou which, it is interesting to note, 
suivived long after the complete subjection of Kashmir m 
the later days of his reign, and its final absorption into his 
dominions 

A formal council of the Sikh nation held in 1805, to which 
the Mahomcdan writer hardly gives the prominence whi£h 
is its due, but to which Cunningham does more justice, 
fanly reflects the type of national chaiacter into which Ranjit’s 
subjects had been matured under the joint action of their 
opportunities and of his spur In then earlier history, before 
then religion had been cast in political moulds, and inward 
impulse had been completely subordinated to external ex¬ 
pediency f the old Gurumattas, or religious councils, had served 
a most impoitant purpose in inspiring a race of wainois with 
sentiments in which the religious element served as a disin¬ 
fectant against the sordid self-aggrandizement into which the 
plundcnng wais of then lace n^cessauly degenerated No¬ 
thing of the kind had taken place for yeais The change, 
which can be matched from a striking phase in the history 
of the not wholly dissimilar Hebrew race, is graphically 
desetibed by Cunningham — 

“ The singleness of purpose, the confident belief in the aid 
of God, \phich had animated mechanics and shepherds to 
resent perse* ution and to triumph over Ahitnd Shah, no longer 
possessed the minds of thur descendants born to com¬ 
parative power and affluence, and who, like lude and igno¬ 
rant men, broken loose from all* law, gave the rein to their 
grosser passions Their ambition was peisonal, and their 
desue was for woildly enjoyment The genuine spirit of 
Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the peasant 
to reproduce it in another form , the rude system of mixed 
independence and confederacy was unsuited to an extended 
dominion It had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, 
and the “ Misls ” were in effect dissolved The mass of the 
people remaiged satisfied with their village freedom, to which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown , but the petty chiefs 
and their paid followers, to whom their faith was the mere 
expression of a conventional custom, were anxious for preda* 
tory excursions, and for additions to their temporal ppwer. 
Some were willing to join the English, others were ready to link 
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their foitunes with the Mahrattas, and all had become jealous 
of Ranjit Singh, who «alone was desirous of excluding the 
strange invadeis, as the great obstacle to his own am¬ 
bition of founding a military monarchy which should en¬ 
sure to the people the congenial occupation* of conquest 
In truth Ranjit Singh laboured, with more or less of intelligent 
design, to give unity and cohetence to diverse actions and scat- 
teicd elements , to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a 
well oideied state, or commonwealth, as Govind had deve¬ 
loped a sect into a people, and had given application and 
purpose to the general institutions of NanaL ”—p 141 

It is a fan question however, and one suggested by Cunning¬ 
ham’s own ft ink admissions elsewhere—as, for instance, in page 
187, 01 the chcwaetci of Ranjit Singh—whether the difference 
which he diaws between the mial and town populations is 
not puiely academic R injit had swept over the Panjab in 
a sei its of tours, which had included nearly every large gioup of 
villages in some shadow of trouble or involved it in some chain 
of responsibility , for the tubute which he exacted fiom leaders 
c ime eventually from their tenants Nevcitheless the picture 
dr u\n above of a genetal course of demoialization is as stiiking 
as it is true, no matter who the victims of the piocess may have 
been The captuie of Multan m 1818 bulks largely in the declin¬ 
ing jeais of Ranjit’s reign, not less because, in setting as it were 
a seal to the final extinction of Mahomcdan sovereignty from 
eveiy impoitaut portion of the Panj ib it closed th»t conflict 
between the Kli ilsa and Islam which foimcd, while it lasted, an 
open sote in the Sikh polity, than because it rounded off the 
Southwestern tcrritoues of the Sikh nation by giving them 
a natuial boundaiy 

This was the fiist gicat accomplishment of Ranjit's reign in 
which he was not the pnncipal factor He had taken a personal 
interest m supervising the piepaiations before his army left 
Lahoic in 1817, but when it actually took the field in the 
following } eai, it was nominally undci the command of Ranjit’s 
son, Khaiak Smgh, suppoited by Mtssar Dewan Chand, who 
was to take the lead in the operations Ranjit closely watched 
the oper ittons as they were reported to him in his capital, and 
then tedious development admitted of his even communicat¬ 
ing msti uctions to Dewan Chand on the field When Multan 
fell, later in the >cai, Lahore became the scene of one of 
those public rejoicings in which boundless extravagance formed 
the most sinking feature, but which have by no means been 
confined to Eastern or savage people In the arrangements 
made for the Civil admmistiation of the acquired province, 
there, flashed foifch some last scintillations of the governing 
talent of which indications had been given m the eaily part 
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of his career, but how had the fine gold become dim ! Instead 
of enlisting local influences, or local geyius on his side, Ranjit 
could devise nothing bettei than the coaise device of pension¬ 
ing off all the Mahomednn patriotism th.it had not been 
pieferentially„obliteiatKl with the sword, and entrusting the civil 
government entirely to the Khatri, Sukhdyal, who sun minded 
himself, or was suriounded by his mastei, with exclusively 
Hindu agents 

1 he vutual extinction of* all formidable Mahomcdan power 
within the Panjab led Ranjit to cast prying ejes once moic 
on Peshawar where Yu Mohani id lepi evented Ayub Khan 
who had mounted the musnad in Kabul This man having fled 
on the appioach of the Sildi foice, Jahandad Khan, who had 
betiaved Attock to Ranjit Singh, and thrieby fioved his own 
complete detachment fiom the Afghan alliance, was rewarded 
with the control of Peshawar It was, hovvcvei, too remote fiom 
Lahore, and too full of a mixed Mahomed in popul ition to be 
ail) thing but a thorn in the side of R injit Singh ind in the 
course of veiy few months it was iccapturrd by Lost Mohamad 
As Jahandad Khan, whose n ime has just been mentioned, will 
not appear in these pages agon, it m ly be idded—as some 
kind of indication of Mahomcdan sentiment in legaid to 
the piospect of some Indian, is opposed to an Afghan, control 
being finally established over Peshawar—that, having failed, 
equally when repiesenting Ranjit Singh on the Indus and 
again when aiding the final spuil by which Sh ill Shuja fin 
the year 18181 emle ivoutcd to r use his stand ird beyond the 
Indus, J thand id Khan finally shook the dust off his ticachcrous. 
feet against the cities which he had successively betiayed, and 
cast in his lot with Shaik Mohamad in Ilual 

The last ) eais of Ranjit Singh though full of incidents of 
both admmistiative and political impoit nice, icpiesentmg, as 
thc>' do, a senes of lepicssive measiucs levelled mainlv against 
tin Mahomcdan races of the Y\ cstewn Pinjab—and susceptible, 
indeed, of bung woiked up into in historic tte as inteicsting as 
an)' which India has evil furnished for Luiopean students—give 
us few, it may be said, no moic chaiactci pictuies of the ‘ 1 ion 
of the Noith ” All that was original in Ranjit Singh whether 
cieativc 01 destiuctive, was now ncaily plaj'ed out Beyond the 
Indus lay the smouldering fiie of Afghan bigotry, which wanted 
only some match alight with true file to work it into a blaze—a 
blaze which would at once sptcad fiom Pi shawat along the 
Ila/aiajat to Multan But the match did not turn up , and the 
fire did not blaze foith Beyond the Satlij, eastwaid, ciodched 
quite another description of danger—a mystenous decree of 
Piovidence in the form of white tiadeis, who seemed to avoid 
all unnecessary conflicts and spoke very quietly in conferences, 
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but who could be made to fight, and who struck hard when 
they fought, and finally swallowed territory as though to the 
manner born, %e , with all the skill of an oriental despot The 
principles of Bntish statesmanship, at this its miocene tertiary 
period, were probably so mufih mystenous nonsense to the 
Sikh Maharaja, who onlv foicsavv the final predominance of the 
led line, and did not ca-e much by what metaphysical process 
the extension could be finally explained His dread of this 
mysterious power is best shown m his ready surtender of his 
old dreams of Eastern conquest, when brought into contact 
with Mr Metcalfe on the Satlej 

But, before passing on to the last chapter of Ranjit's history, 
we may dwell for a few moments on the retribution which tune 
biought for Sada Kaur, the Kanhya chieftainess, in icturn for 
the twins she had palmed off thiough her barren daughtei Mah- 
tab on Ranjit The Mahataja desued that Sada Kaur should 
endow one of her spurious grandsons wtth ptoperty belonging to 
the Kanhyi territory, which Ranjit had not absoibed and the 
paitmon of which in the way now pioposed by him, would final¬ 
ly dimmish the possessions and influence of Sada Kaur This 
lady, on the other hand, insisted that the whole patrimony of the 
prince should come from the fithei’s side The gum humour 
with which the Maharaja could study as much of this suggestion 
on the part of his mothei-in-law as he thought ically genuine 
may better be imagined than descubed Sada Kaur was coaxed 
into a tiap and forced to sign the deed of gift on which Ranjit 
had decided, while Kharak Singh, his son and heir, was sent on 
to despoil her of all her valuables and take possession of all 
her pioperty A baser return for the services which she had 
rendeted him in the eaily days of his struggles for supremacy 
it would be difficult to conceive , but it bungs no surpijse to 
any caicful student of Ranjit’s career, who follows his actions 
with ordinary intelligence He allowed no consideiation to 
stand in the way of the gratification of any desue, and the 
comedy in the fate that overtook a meddlesome mother-in-law 
as it stnkes a European mind, has no existence for the oriental 
imagination, or any Western mind that understands it. 

The design of moulding his troof>s on Eutopyean patterns, 
which had already been formed by Ranjit Singh, received an 
unexpected impetus from the arrival in his capital, in 1822, of 
the Italian Ventura and the Frenchman Allard, who, fern years 
later, were joined by two other Frenchmen, Coyrt and Avi- 
tabile The four foreigners were all placed m positions of 
trust in the Sikh Army, the two latter receiving the rank of 
Generals The process of denaturalizing any uncivilized force 
is oiys of doubtful wisdom and of extreme delicacy These 
foretgneis had not a tabula rasa to build upon, or they might 
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have raised forces as effective as those with w # hich the Buttsh 
were winning their way aJJ over the country But although 
the more experienced indigenous leader^ offered a natural 
opposition to the new fangled craze, the influence of the foreign¬ 
ers in the army of Ranjit became very visible both to himself 
and to his men * 

Sayad Muhammad is careful to record every instance m which 
overtures made to the Biitish, by enemies whom Ranjit Singh 
failed m crushing completely, were studiously rejected on the 
ground that any inteiference would involve a breach of exist¬ 
ing treaties , as well as every instance m which the British 
power, unsolicited, opposed the advances of Ranjit against 
teintoncs under British protection The combined loyilty 
and consistency of this attitude, at once intelligible and striking 
to the mind of a ruler who knew no law but lus own caprice, 
evidently impressed Ranjit Singh very deeply Theie 
was also this in it that he ma> not have fathomed Servants 
of a remote master, these Butish soldiers and statesmen work¬ 
ed on principles which they had assimilated and made part of 
their individual identity They weie always equally loyal to 
their country and to themselves The spectacle must have 
affoidcd ground for contemplation to a ruler like Ranjit, to 
whom distcgaid of all restraints is likely to have appealed an 
essential element of strength of character Whcthei he was 
ever con vet ted to another and sounder opinion, it is not im¬ 
probable that the invisible restraints under which he some¬ 
times seems to have acted in the later portion of his eventful 
life, and which weir an aspect of eccentricity in comparison with 
the consistent recklessness of his earlier manhood, may have 
arisen fiom a foreign mspnation of whose source he was himself 
imperfectly aware The piesent of a handsome shawl tent, 
which Ranjit Singh sent King William m 1828, added a link to 
a chain, beginning early m what m ly be called his responsible 
public career, and extending into its close, a chain, never very 
tangible to a rough touch, and always liable to be easily broken, 
but still always remaining in evidence of an earnest desire, in 
a natuie neither usually earnest nor consistent, to be m friendly 
relations with the red power that had arisen in India and was 
going some day to mastei it Anothei an$ less intangible 
joint in the same chain is presented in the reception given to 
Burncs atLahoie m 1831, which Sayad Muhammad describes 
as follows — 

“The streets were lined with cavalry, artillery and mfantiy, 
who saluted the British officer as he passed seated on an*« 
elephant The streets were thronged with spectators, who 
filled every balcony and window oveilooking the street. As 
the paity entered the first court of the palace, they were re' 
VOL XC1H ] 28 
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ceived by Raja Dhyan Singh, described as being a fine soldier¬ 
like person, dressed in armour, who conducted them to the door 
of the palace While Lieutenant Burnes stooped to remove his 
shoes at the threshold, he suddenly found htmsclf m the arms 
of a ' diminutive old-looking man/ the great ^laharaja Ranjtt 
Singh ” 

Theie was a great display of cordiality, and a giand parade 
of troops, and the Maharaja left nothing undone to impress 
his guest with a sense of his desiie to honour the British power 
The reality of this new influence in his thoughts was strangely 
illustrated in another way, when the Fienchman Allard at¬ 
tempted to aiouse suspicions*ol British motives in the Maharaja's 
mind, and the lattei summoned aktrologers, who, “ after con¬ 
sulting their holy books, declared that the British were sinccie 
friends of the Mahaiaja” These auspices were sought when 
Ranjit consented to meet the Governor-General, Lord Bentinck, 
m 1831 in Amritsar, and, proving favourable, they led to an 
interview that powerfully impressed the Sikh sovereign As 
Hie result of this and the return visit, and the interchanges 
of presents and civilities that followed, a fresh treaty was formed 
ahd signed on the 31st October 1831 , and the camp broke up 
on the following day 

These incidents bung us to the end of the period at which 
the puicly personal history of Ranjit Singh propeily closes 
The events that crowded into the interval between 1831 
and 1834, when the Maharaja died, fonn rather a preface to 
the dr 1111a that followed his death Decaying health, aheady 
heralding the advance of death, left its maik both on his 
person and on his policy, which consisted mainly in con¬ 
serving the kingdom he had built up, and shielding it from 
foreign danger. 

On his death in 1834 his corpse was burned with great 
display, and his widows weie burnt on the funeral pyre A 
single incident of this*fina1 display which may perhap^ soften 
the anger which its hoinble details arc calculated to arouse 
»n every European mind, was the touching devotion of the 
warrior statesman, Dhyan Singh, who was piofoundly moved 
by his master's death This mail *is the reputed possessor of 
a character rare in Indian military leaders of any age, pheno¬ 
menal in that of Ranjit To have roused a devotion so piofound 
in such a mind, may be proof of hidden virtues unrevealed to 
the remainder of the universe 


W C Madge. 



Art XII —THE USES AND ADVANTAGES OF AN 
, ^ INSECTARIUM 

I NSECTS play a highly important part in the economy of 
nature , for they not only scivc as articles of food lo the 
membus of other classes jof the Animal Kingdom, but also 
prevent the rapid propagation of other species o( the same class 
by destro) ing and feeding u£on then larva. As many insects, 
on the one hand, prove pests to humankind , so, on the other 
hand, many of them minister to the daily wants of human 
beings Some, such as the mosquito and the locust, are 
sources of gi cat annoyance and loss to man, whereas othcis, 
such as the silk-woim and the bee, are of great benefit to hun 
Some mcmbeis of the insect class are also characterized by 
the possession of great beauty of form . »d colouring Thus, 
it will be seen th it the group of Articulata, or Invertcbiate 
Animals with jointed limbs, such as Insects Spiders, Myriapods 
and Crustacea, aic a source of endless interest to those who 
have an obseivmg eye for the beauties of natural objects 
In India, where the inveitebiatc f mnais both rich and varied, 
there have lately arisen a number of scientific obseivets who 
are not only taking a great deal of mtucst in the study of 
this class of the Animal Kingdom, but also doing much to 
clear up many doubtful points regarding then Ufc-histories At 
the piesent moment, the pioblem of determining, classifying 
and collecting insects which aic destructive to agncultuial and 
hoiticultural produce, is engaging the attention of only the 
Government and one or two scientific observers m this country* 
Of theothei aiticulated inveitebiatcs, those which attract the 
gieatest number of collectois and investigators here, aie insects 
belonging to the favourite oidei Ltpidpptcia, both Rhopalocei ous 
and Hetcroccrous (Butteiflies and Moths) The next favounte 
older is that of Hj menoptera, or the Ants, Bees and Wasps 
With legard to the other orders of insects, such as the Coleopt ra 
Longtcorna and Lamellic^na (LongiCorn and Lamelhcorn 
Beetles), Dipteia, Hemipteia, Neuroptera and Oithoptcia, 
the men m this country, who are collecting and scientifically 
studying them, aie few and far between Hence the knowledge 
of these last mentioned orders of Indian insects is some¬ 
what meagre. 

Though there exist in the various museums of India, cqj 
lections of preserved insects, spideis, myriapods and ciustaeea, 
yet none of them, as at present exhibited, are sufficiently 
Instructive The knowledge of both Europeans and Natives 
regarding the habits, instincts and economy of the aiticulated 
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invertebrates of this country is very defective, though they 
aie m no way less interesting than the other members of 
the Animal Kingdom The dried specimens Mn our museums 
are only beautiful to look at (and, even m the case of those 
that are goigeously coloured, fheir beauty is deteriorated by 
continued exposure to light), and teach us nothing about 
the habits, instincts, mode of leproductton, metamorphoses 
and economy of the living insects 

The best mode of conveying instruction on these points 
Hi a popular way, is by exhibiting living specimens of insects 
»n pioperly constiucted glass cases When living specimens of 
diffeient species of insects, spidery (Aiachnoidea), centipedes 
and scorpions (Myriapoda) and ciustaceans, together with 
their peculiar* food-plants, aic placed m different glass-cases 
and under conditions resembling then natuial surroundings, 
and all these are housed in a piopeily-constructed building, 
affording them as much protection from the weather as 
possible, the whole collection is called an Insectannm The 
value of such an institution, as a means of imparting know’edge 
legardmg the habits and economy of these animals, would 
be further enhanced by exhibiting, alongside of the living 
insects specimens of their respective nests, their economic pro¬ 
ducts and the ravages wrought by them The living specimens 
should be exhibited in glass-cases, in then systematic brders, 
so as to give visitors, both scientific and non-scientific, a 
general idea of the most interesting foims, and of their 
classification 

In England much has been, and is being, done for the 
dissemination, among the people, of a moie accurate know* 
ledge regarding insects and other aiticulata In the United 
States of Ainenda, too, steps ate being taken m the same 
direction, for it is proposed to establish, m connection with 
the “Natural History Garden? and Aquaria" at Boston, 
U, S A, an institution'" of this kind It is proposed, in 
the piospectus, that “an Insectauum should be built m 
Sargent’s Field adjoining Long Crouch Woods in that 
city, and, both for economic reasons in construction and 
heating, and for the convenient proximity of the necessary 
food-plants, it should be an annexe to the greenhouse to be 
erected there Colonies of striking and curious insects, es¬ 
pecially the Hymenoptera, or spcwl insects, undergoing their 
transformations, might be exhibited in a small, single-storeyed 
structure of glass and iron, like an ordinary conservatory, 
with no more flooring than would be required for passageways 
between the plants and shrubs Such a collection would be 
inexpensive and attractive, and, without in any way curtailing 
its public u$e, would afford ample opportunity for scientific 
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experimentation of an important kuld < Pedigree-breeding, 
for instance, or breeding in constant temperatures, whether 
high, low, or avesage, might heie be carried on upon a large 
scale Indeed, the opportunities are so great that the choice of 
subjects would be difficult, so tpany would claim attention , and 
»t would he quite»possible to display a changing round of attractive* 
and mstiuclive sights fiom week to week throughout the year” 
•The Insect class, although as a whole purely teirestrial and 
aerial in their habits, contains some orders the members of 
which pass either the whole;oi a portion of their lives in water 
With regaid to these aquatic insects, it is pioposed to foim 
“ an Insectarium in connection with the Boston Gardens, which 
Would be furnished witlf aquatia, placed m the midst of suit¬ 
able plants, and sunounded by ample cages of netting foi the 
confinement and display of the adults aftei ttfey have passed 
through their transform itions and have begun to fly This 
part of the exhibit could be made exceedingly instructive by 
means of a printed guide, explaining the transfoimations of 
theansects shown m the aquatia and cages” 

* The credit of establishing the fust institution of this kind 
in England, belongs to the Zoological Society of London 
This renowned body has founded, m its Gaidens in Regent's 
Park, an Insectarium for the exhibition of various species of 
insects, spiders, &c, both living and defunct, in their different 
stages of existence, and, so far as pi acticable, accompanied with 
their natural surroundings The institution is located in a 
building constiucted of non and glass, and standing on a sunny 
spot with a southern aspect This building is situated near the 
base of Pumrose Hill—a little to the south of the northern 
entrance of the Gardens—and is fitted up like a hot-house 
measuring '’about fifty feet by about twenty^five feet “In the 
centre and at the ends of the house are placed some bananas and 
tree-feins , and by means of heating apparatus a temperature of 
from seventy to seventy-five degress Fahrenheit is maintained. 
The insects aie kept in cases of wood and zinc, with glass sides 
and perforated zinc tops, the average sue of these receptacles 
being about two-and-a-half-feet in height, one-foot-and-a-half 
wide, and one foot deep The bottom of each cage is filled 
with moss and sand, thus allowing the pupae or chrysalides 
of such species as enter thq ground to undergo their natural 
transformations In some cases the caterpillars-—or larvae, as 
they are scientifically termed—are to be seen feeding, the food- 
plants being kept in small phials or tubes of water, or some¬ 
times placed m the moist sand ” • 

The collection, though not a very large one, is nevertheless 
representative of the various orders of the aiticulated animals, 
and contains rare and beautiful specimens from ail parts of 
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the world A range of cases on the south side is set apart for 
the exhibition of some of the finer species of Silk-producing 
Moths of the Bombycidce* Here are usually exhibited the Gieat 
Atlas Moth of India (Attacus Atlas), of a rich chocolate hue, 
with paler mat kings, and silvejry transparent ocelli, together 
tilth its cocoons made of silk and dead leaver, In which the 
insects wrap themselves while becoming chrysalides , the Tusser 
Silk-Moth (A Myhtta ), the Ailanthus Silk-Moth (A Cynthia) 
from China, of a tawny colom, with delicate pink and silvery 
markings and beautiful eye like spots , the Japanese Oak Silk- 
Moth (A Japontcus ), Ferny’s Silk-Moth (A Pemyi ) both of 
which feed upon the leaves of the oak-tree ( Quercus robvr /, the 
Cecropian Silk-Moth (Sanua Cectrpia), the caterpillars of which 
are of a brilliant green coloui, with little fleshy tufts of red, 
blue and yellow, each sunrounted by six black haus, and 
many othei species of silk-moths The chrysalides and cocoons 
of most of these species, together with samples of the raw-silk 
they pioduce, are exhibited m the Ccises, along with the living 
imagos or peifect insects Here are also to be seen the lovely 
and dehcatcly-tmted Moon-Moths from India and North Amei- 
ica, of a light green colour, which is, however ‘soon lost 
Along the noith side of the building aie to be seen examples of 
some of the gorgeous members of the Heterocerous and Rhopa- 
loccious Lepidoptera (Moths and Butteiflies) peculiai to the 
fauna of Europe, The specimens to be usually seen on this 
side, are examples of different species of the Morpho Butterflies 
fiom South Ameuca, which ‘ mcasuie about foui or five inches 
across the wings,” and arc of an exquisite blue satin colour with 
pearly bands of white , the swallow tail Buttei fly, the laigest 
British species, found purtcipally m the marshy tiacts in and 
about Cambridge , the White Admtial from the New Foiest, 
the Purple Emperor, and othei species of the Papilionince, or 
Swallow-tail buttei flics The members of the last-named 
group, ordinarily exhibited yi this house are various species of 
the genus Paptho , viz, P cresphontes , P ajax and P astenas 
from the Northern paits of the American Continent, P alexanor 
from the countries bordering on the Mediterranean sea, and the 
beautiful black and golden green B maackv* from Japan 
Among the members of the other genera belonging to this 
group to be seen here are Dontis apolhna fiom Asia Minor, 
the Sencma telamon fiom Japan, which varies much m 
coloration according to its sex, and the LxmenUis dtsippus 
fiom North America Amorg the Lepidoptera Hetero- 
cer% exhibited here are to be usually seen specimenes of 
different species of Tiger Moths in their various stages of 
metamorphosis, and, especially, of the “Garden Tiger Moth 
(Chefoma c 4 l a ) * the Gold tailed Moth, wit!) wings of a pure. 
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white, and a tuft of yellow-coloured hair at the end of the 
body , the Brindled Beauty Moth, of a dingy brown colour, 
with semi-transparent wings , the Vapourer Moth, of a uch 
chestnut-brown colour, with a white spot on each fore-wing, 
and the Goat I^loth ( Cossus hgntpcrda ), which emits a very 
noxious odour and %hich is veiy destructive to trees The 
Sphmgidae or Sphinx-moths, are rcpicsented by examples 
of Detlephila alecto and D mere, both fiom the Southern 
parts of Europe and both of which are noted for their 
superb powers of flight On the middle table other cases 
are arranged, containing insects of many different orders 
The Hymenoptera are usually represented by that curious 
insect the Ant-Lion and other species, and the Arack-> 
noidea by examples of the common 1 rap-door §pider, with 
ib> nest, composed of eaith and silk, m alternate layers, 
and other arachnoids, notable among them being the huge hairy 
Mygaleb ras then sis ftom South America and the Tarantula 
madenana from the island of M idea a The latter is allied to 
the famous Taiantuia Spider of Italy, the bite of which was 
believed to h&ve caused the dancing sickness—a soit of hysteri¬ 
cal dancing mama, which appeared in an epidemic form in Italy 
during the 14th century, and spread all ovet the country, reach¬ 
ing its climax in the 17th century, after which it gradually dis¬ 
appeared, and which, it was formeily supposed even by such 
tnen as Pcpys, the author of the well-known Diary, and 
Brookes, the author of a “ Natural History ** could be cured only 
by the soft, soothing influences of music The fifth class of the 
order Arachnoidea has repiesentatives in specimens of living 
scorpions which are occasionally exhibited here The forms 
usually shovn are the black thick-tailed Egyptian Scorpion, 
Pnonurus crasncanda , from North Africa, the common Buthus 
Europeans from the Mediterranean littoral, and the small-tailed 
Euscorpius spine from South Europe The Ichneumon fly, which 
is very destructive to the larvae • of moths and butter¬ 
flies, is also exhibited here The Oithoptera, or praying 
insects, leaf insects and walking sticks, which assume a variety 
of wonderful forms resembling leaves and dry twigs, are 
illustrated by specimens of Dtaphemara femorata , the stick 
insect of North America and of hmpusa egena, belonging to 
the family Mant id<2, from South Europe The Ernpusa often 
assumes the form of an orchid, when hanging by its hind 
legs, head downwards, and moving to and fro as if 
blown by tHe wind. It catches passing flies in its poweiful 
foieclaws, and hastily devours them Among the aquatic 
insects exhibited in their native element are to be seen the 
beautiful but voracious Dytiscus Beetle , the Water Beetle 
(.Hydrons ptceus) , the Dragon Fly ; and the Caddisworm 
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Another most Interesting feature of this cntomologital exhibi¬ 
tion is the inclusion therein of examples of that remarkable 
phenomenon of insecl-life which is known to naturalists under 
the name of " Mimetic Analogy " Naturalists, notably Darwin, 
Bates, Wallace, Poulton, and others, observe ttyat colouration of 
the exterior structures of animal organisms fs of great physio* 
logical importance to them, and is, sometimes, of great use to 
them m aiding them in the struggle for existence, by deluding 
other metnbets of the Animal Kingdom which prey upon 
them, 01 by aiding individuals of the same species, or by being 
intimately connected with animal courtship in attracting females 
of the same species. This relation of colouiation to mimetic 
analogy also exists among that lowermost order of the Animal 
Kingdom kpown as Insecta Many insects of diffeient orders 
have been endowed by Natuie with such hues as to make 
them closely resemble either surrounding objects, so as to 
render them imperceptible to their natuial enemies, or other 
members of the same genus possessed of piotective attubutes 

This mimetic analogy among insects assumes four«foims, 
vtz, ( a) Piotective and Aggiessive Resemblance , (i) Pro¬ 
tective and Aggressive Mimicry, (c) Warning Colours, (d) 
Colouration of Animal Courtship Insects are often possessed 
of such colours that they look very like the objects upon which 
they live, move and have their being Some membeis of the 
Giometra are examples of protective resemblance, for, when 
resting upon their favourite food-plants, they very often look 
exactly like the shoots or catkins of tiees, or like lichens 

Mr Thomas Belt, m his delightful woik entitled “ The 
Naturalist in Nicaragua? observes that “ amongst the insects of 
Chontales none are more worthy of notice than the many curious 
species of Ortheptera that look like green and faded leaves of 
trees I have aheady described one species that resembles a 
green leaf, and so much so that it even deceived the acute senses 
of the foraging ants, other species, belonging to a closely-related 
genus (Pterockroza), imitate leaves in every stage of decay, some 
being faded green blotched with yellow The larva of a 
species of P/iasma resembled pieces of moss, amongst winch 
they concealed themselves in the day-time, and were not to be 
distinguished except when accidentally shaken out Other 
species resemble a brown withered leaf, the resemblance being 
increased by a transparent hole thiough both wings that looks 
like a piece taken out of the leaf In many butterflies that 
resemble leaves on the underside of their wings, the wings 
being raised and closed together when at rest, so as to hide the 
bright colours of the upper surface, there are similar transparent 
spots that imitate holes, and others again aie jagged at the 
• edge, as if pieces had been taken out of them ” 
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Examples of Aggressive Resemblance are to be found in 
the predatoty insects of the genus antis, which are so coloured 
as to prevent them from being detected by those upon which 
they prey. 

Protectiye and Aggressive Mimicry does not require much 
consideration? for it is but a special example of Protective and 
Aggtessive Resemblance 

The next form is that of Warning Colours Some insects 
mimic foitns which have some kind of defence against msec* 
ttvorous mammals, or • birds, in being possessed of stings 
or unpleasant odours or flavours, or in being exceedingly 
swift of flight Some # butterflies and moths assimilate them* 
selves both in form and colour, to the buttci flies of the family 
Heliconudce, because they are rejected by spme birds Some 
beetles, especially of the genus Calopteron, imitate those belong¬ 
ing to the family Lampyrtdce, which aie exceedingly distasteful 
to those birds and mammals which feed upon insects Some 
Insects, as the males of the mimetic Leptahdes, attract the 
females of that species by the brilliant black, red and yellow 
colouration of their wings Examples of the different forms of 
mimetic resemblance among insects described above are ex¬ 
hibited here Among those usually represented may be 
mentioned the Lappet Moth (Botnbyx quercifoha), which assi¬ 
milates itself in colouung to dead leaves, and the laivae of the 
Emperor Moth, which are of a bright green colour, with raised 
pink dots, surrounded by black rings 

It will be thus seen that collections of living insects, like those 
of defunct ones, are of great use in fiuthenng the study of 
scientific and economic, or applied, entomology. 

Fiom a biological point of view, much may be learnt about the 
classification, the stiucture, the habits, &c, of insects ftom the 
living specimens in an Insectarium , while fiom an agricul¬ 
tural point of view, much information may be gleaned from 
such collections by agriculturists and horticulturists regarding 
the life-histones of insects which are destructive to farm and 
garden produce, as well as of those which directly minister to 
the necessities of human kind 

Applied, 01 Economic, Entomology treats of insects, which 
may be divided into six groups, according to their destructive 
propensities in injuung articles of economic impoitance to man, 
and to their beneficial habits to mankind These six groups 
are first, insects which are directly injurious to man, such as 
the human parasites, entozoa, &c, the study of which is the pro¬ 
vince of medical science , second\ those winch attack domestic * 
animals—a group, the consideration of which is restricted to 
veterinary medicine, third, those which attack and^destroy 
cultivated plants—a group^includmg the greater portion of the 
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insect-pests, the study of winch, along with that of the fifth 
group, is mainly the object* of economic or applied entomo¬ 
logy , fourth, those which destroy other property,*such as furs, 
woollen goods, books and food-stuffs , fifth, those which are 
directly beneficial to man by supplying him with stiffs for his 
food and raiment, such as the bee and the silk-Vorm , sixth , 
those which are mduectly beneficial to man, by destroying other 
insects 

Thus it would appear that living collections of inveitebratc 
animals, like those contained in the London Zoological 
Gardens, may be an important factor in enlightening laymen 
regarding the first principles ol economic pntomology Farmers 
and horticulturists, who annually sustain great losses from the 
ravages wrought «on crops, fruits and floweis, by numerous 
insect posts m their fields and gardens, may profit by the inspec¬ 
tion of living specimens, and by observation of their modes of 
propagation, so that they may be able to adopt effective steps 
for their extermination Foi the last few >ears, the importance 
of the study has been recognized, and, in almost cveiy civilized 
country on the Globe, quite a lage for it has set in Economic 
entomology may be said to be on the eve of a great advance, 
for in almost every pait of the woild, a gieat mass of informa¬ 
tion regarding insects of economic importance is being gatheied 
by savants and by scientific agriculturists 

In France (wheic the impottance of these investigations 
has been tecogmzed since the phylloxera began to commit sad 
havoc among the vines and the wine-industry of the country 
was scuously threatened), Italy and the United States, savants 
have taken in right earnest to the study of both the noxious 
and the beneficial insects of their respective countries The in¬ 
terests of sericulture aild agriculture are being greatly advanced 
by the introduction of new stiains of silk-worms and bees, 
while those of agriculture, viticultuie, pomiculture and arbon- 
culture are being protected by* the obseivation of the life his¬ 
tones of injurious parasites and insects which attack and destroy 
the crops, vines, fruits and timber-trees In Italy and the 
United States, numerous experimental stations have been 
opened all over the country, for the pifrpose of investigating 
the injurious insects of these count!les, and have been placed 
under the direction of eminent specialists in the branch of 
entomology In England, though no such institutions have 
been opened for the study of the living insects, yet cpllcctions of 
dead specimens exemplifying both the insect pests, and the 
* methods which have been found efficacious in preventing their 
Attacks, have been established in connection with the Museums 
at Exeter and Bethnal Green in London 

|n this country, too, the study of economic entomology has 
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been taken up in right earnest under the auspices of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, The Indian Museum, in Calcutta, however, is, 
as yet, the only place where it is beingf prosecuted, and most of 
the information extant regarding Indian insect pests is the result 
of tesearches carried on in its laboratory Popular lectures on 
economic cnt&m^logy aie being delivered It is only the other * 
day that Mi Cotes of the Indian Museum, delivered, at the 
instance of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
a populat but very interesting lectuie (illustrated with diagrams 
and magic lantern slides upon the various insect pests of this 
country, before a select audience at the Metcalfe Hall To the 
students of the Forest School at Dehra Dun, a course of lec¬ 
tures on agricultural entomology is delivered anuually by the 
same gentleman, whose services are lent to that institution by 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum for two months in the year 

It will thus be seen that a fair start has already been made 
in the study and popularization of economic or agricultural 
entomology, which, in the course of a few years, promises to be 
productive of very beneficial lesults both to the Indian Agri- 
cultflust and to the Indian Exchequer 

With rcgaid to the work done in the Indian Museum m 1889- 
90, the Tiustees report that, * with regard to the study of econo¬ 
mic entomology, a veiy large numbci of rcfeicnees, dealing with 
a variety of insect pests, have been received fiom both official 
and non-official souiccs in all patts of India In connection 
with this work four pamphlets have been published duting the 
year, as Nos 1-4 of ‘ Indian Museum Notes,’ which have taken 
the place of the ‘ Notes on Economic Entomology ’ of previous 
years Nos 1, 2, and 4 deal mainly with various insects inju¬ 
rious to agncultuic, , while No 3 contains a convenient resume 
of existing literature on Indian silk woims, with the addition 
of some useful notes The publication is edited by Mr E C 
Cotes, who has himself compiled seveial of the larger papers, 
including this one, on silk-worms »An exhaustive enquiry on 
the subject of locusts in India has also been instituted and two 
pielimmary leports issued ” 

In Southern India, also, insects of economic importance are 
being collected for the purposes of study in the Government 
Central Museum at Madias Those which aie found to be 
destructive to crops are, it appears, foi warded to the Central En¬ 
tomological Laboratory at Calcutta, for it is reported that “ speci¬ 
mens of insects destructive to crops were received, from time to 
time, from varfous distncts of the Presidency, and sent to the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, for identification ” Insects which 
commit ravages on forest-trees are collected by the Madras 
tyluseutp and forwarded to the Forest-School at Dehra Dun 
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Thu? much is being done with a view of working out the 
economic Entomology of the Southern Presidency, 

So far as the popularisation of the study of this branch of 
entomology is concerned, it may be noted here that steps are 
being taken in almost every Presidency of India for the exhibit 
tion of collections of Indian sencultuie, which shall illustrate, in 
a typical form, the different metamorphoses of the silk-worm 
In Europe and America, insectarla have turned out great 
successes, as is testified to by the number of visitors who daily 
resort to the Insectanum, or Insect-house, in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of London, and by the interest they evince 
in it 

Though collections of dried insects are exhibited in almost 
every museum in India, the exhibition of collections of living 
entomological specimens is a rarity in this country Many 
living insects are sent from various parts of the country to the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta for identification Eggs, pupae &c, 
of others are are also transmitted to that institution, fiom which 
imagos, or perfect insects, are sometimes bred But these speci¬ 
mens are not exhibited, as forming part and parjeel of the 
regular entomological collections lodged in that institution 
An Insectanum, containing a collection of living insects of 
various orders, and other invertebrate animals, is a desideratum 
in this country, and an institution of this kind would, I am 
sure, piove very popular in Calcutta. I have elsewheie, on 
more than one occasion, shown that the people of India evince 
an intelligent intei cst m collections of Natural History speci¬ 
mens, and that they can be made to learn something about the 
elementary principles of the science if the remarkable objects 
in these collections are explained to them by competent guides 
There is already in their minds a crude sort of taste for Na¬ 
tural History curiosities, and it is time that an attempt should 
be made to foster it Such an institution as an Insectanum 
would prove a source of endless interest, not only to the natives 
of India but also to Europeans in this country 

There arises the question whete the proposed Insectanum 
should be located I am of opinion that such an institution 
would form a suitable annexe to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
An Insectanum, an Aquarium, and a properly-constructed and 
properly-equipped Reptileum, are three of the most urgent desi¬ 
derata of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 1 am pretty sure, 
that it would prove one of the most interesting sights of the 
Calcutta Zoo, and would add greatly to the already many 
attfectfOns of the Gardens There is still ample space left 
unoccupied In the Gardens for the building of an Insect-house 
For tbe prevent) a representative collection, on a small scale, 
mig&t be made, and exhibited iu a house in some sunny spot in 
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tbe Gardens ; but, as soon as funds were forthcoming, an Insec- 
tanum on a grand scale, might be built and furnished with the 
requisite appliances. 

Next arises^ the question whence the specimens of living 
insects, to be* exhibited m the projected Insectarium in the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens, are to come The answer to this 
question is a simple one , for the invertebrate fauna of India is 
so very rich and varied that there can be no difficulty in pro¬ 
curing living specimens. A tiee, or a flowering shiub, is the 
favourite trysting-place of many species, while tanks and jheels 
are the homes of many aquatic ones 

It would be an interesting task to calculate the number of 
the species of insects which are included m the entomological 
fauna of a paiticulai piece of land, or a gafdep plot, 111 this 
country To take a particular example, the Calcutta Zoologi¬ 
cal Gardens, in which the establishment of an Insectarium 
is advocated in these pages, are a veritable entomologist’s para¬ 
dise , for the trees and shrubs m them are the haunts of many 
interesting species, and the lakes and serpentine tank abound 
with a variety of aquatic forms In countries like England, 
where, owing to the coldness of the climate, msect-hfe is very 
scarce during the gi eater part of the year, and wheie collections 
of living insects requite to be protected fiom the stiess of the 
weather under adequate shelter, and by the maintenance of a 
constant temperature, such institutions cost a good deal for their 
up-keep 

There is another source which may be drawn upon for a 
plentiful supply of living specimens The authorities of the In¬ 
dian Museum, Calcutta, every year depute native insect-collec¬ 
tors to all parts of India and to distant countries, for the pur¬ 
pose of making entomological collections -Under an ariange- 
ment with the officers of that institution, instructions might be 
issued to these native entomologists to collect living insects 
and to forward them to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens On 
the other hand, the Government might be requested to issue a 
circular, as has been done on many previous occasions, to Dis¬ 
trict officials, asking them to transmit living specimens of such 
insects as are peculiar to their respective districts I am confi¬ 
dent, too, that the public would liberally contribute specimens 
should they come to know that an Insectanum is about to be 
opened m the Calcutta Zoo, for it appears fiom the lists of 
animals appended to the published reports of the Gardens that 
specimens of leaf-insects and crustaceans have, from time to 
time, been presented to the institution It is only on account 
of the want of pioper accommodation in the Gardens for the 
exhibition of insects that the public have hitherto refrained from 
liberally contributing such specimens 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, ma,bl 



Art XIII —polygamy among the JEWS. 

npHE conception of a love-match,” says Charles Kingsley, 
X “ belongs to our Teutonic race, and wfc .8 our heritage 
( s o Tacitus says with awe and astonishment) when we weie 
heathens in the German forests You will find nothing of 
it in Scnpture aftei the first chapter of Genesis, save a 
glimpse thereof in St Paul’ 1 * Epistle *o the Ephesians ” 

How pleasant to contemplate our own virtues and our 
superiority to the rest of mankind ! v Only theie is danger, 
as in the case of the Rev Charles Kingsley, that we may, in 
so doing, be guilty of gross injustice to otliets One is 
simply astounded to hear a cleigytnan of the Chuich of Eng 
land say that nothing of a love-match can be found in Scrip¬ 
ture after the fiist chapter of Genesis 

Was not Jacob’s union with Rachel a love match ? It was 
not a “ falling into love,” such as is seen eveiy d.iy, followed, 
in ninety cases out of a bundled, bv “ falling out ” of it 
again Yet no evidence of genuine affection can exceed 
the significant and touching recoid ‘ And Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel , and they seemed unto him but a 
few days foi the love he had to her ” Here were deeds, 
not words, set vice, not piote*»tations And when deceived, 
as he was by Laban, into mauiage with the othu sister, Jacob 
quiety accepted another seven years’ seivicc—making fouitcen 
yeais in all,— for the object of his affection 

Without any of the meretucious pomp or ceremony of 
weddings in later ages, the quiet muon of Rachel with Jacob 
can huidly be regarded in any other light than a love-match, 
and a case too, apparently, of love at first sight “ And he 
loved her and Isaac was comforted after Ins mother’s death " 
The mained life of Isaac and Rebecca is refcried to in the 
marriage service of the Church of England as a pattern for any 
other married couple We need do no more than mention 
Abraham and Saiah whose union was undoubtedly an example 
of a love match, and we have the list df Patriarchs complete 
It may not be n relevant, or out of place here, to show that 
the conception of a love-match had grown among the people 
of Israel to such a degree as to form the ground-work of 
that much misundeistood and long disputed Book of Canticles 
which Cannon Farrar regards as “ not intentionally a religious 
poem , but a very lovely song of innocent lov£” “ If modern 
views of it are coirect,’ > he says, “and they are accepted by 
an increased number of the most eminent ciitics , it tells us 
in dra“matic form the story of how a puie lo\e in humble life 
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triumphed over the splendid seductions of d loyal wooet ”* 
We give the story itself, as an illustration of the Hact that, in 
spite of the* polygamous Court of Solomon, the humbler 
classes of the people could yet cherish more elevated and 
puier conceptions of tiue 4ove * “A maiden of Shulam, or 
Shunem, 1ha8 given her whole heart to a young shepherd 
whom she has seen while he feeds his flock among the 
hhes One day, as Solomon is making one of Ins pro- 
gtesses northward to some cool summei lcsidence on the 
slopes of Lebanon, he. sees the beautiful vngin, and takes 
her to Jerusalem, hoping that, amid the fascination of un 
accustomed luxuues, she may foiget her shcphcid-Iovcr and 
become one of the royal haiem But there, though all admire 
her matchless peifcction, nothing can win her* heart, or induce 
hei willingly to exchange her humble home among theorchaids 
and vineyards of the noith for the pleasures and blandishments 
of the great king Meanwhile the youth, to whom she is 
betrothed, has followed her to the palace, and receives from her 
qwn lips the assurance of her unalterable love Feeling that 
he will*not succeed m winning her heart, Solomon magnam* 
mously resigns her, in all her simple innocence and virtue, to 
lum whom she has chosen , and the lovers, as they return to¬ 
gether hand m hand, express, in the language of metaphoi, 
the happy conviction of their hearts, * that the true love of one 
simple home is better than all the costly, but unblessed, enjoy* 
ments of a king’s seiaglio’” 

In dealing with the subject of polygamy among the Jews, it is 
desnable hist of all to clear the ground by the removal of the 
teiin “ concubine,” so recklessly used in our authorized vcision 
as the meaning of the Hebrew woid ( Pee-lch gesfi) 

The English teim is nearly equivalent t<J mistress, and carries 
in it the suggestion of a temporaly connection, dissoluble 
at the will of the man Nothing could be further from the 
meaning of the Hebrew teim, which pointed to a union for life 
The pee-Uh-gesh was merely a slave-wife “ Concubines,” says 
Jahn in his Biblical Antiquities “ (some of whom had pieviously 
heted in the humble capacity of maid-servants and others Were 
females who had possessed their freedom), weie sometimes per¬ 
manently associated, by mutual consent, with individuals of the 
other sex , but although this connexion was, m fact, a marriage, 
and a legitimate one, it was not nevertheless celebrated and con- 
fiimed by the ceremonies above related”— vis, a piocession, 
feasting, &c,—the examples given being Gen xxiv, 6o,and Ruth 
IV, ti, 12 The absence of the ceremonies referred to niarked * 
the lower social position of the pee-leh-gesh , but her legal status 


* See Solomon Bn Life and Times By Archdeacon Farrar 
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was Doth tog less than that of a wife The qualifying phrase used 
by Jahn, “ sometimes permanently associated,” is not warranted 
by the ca$e cited by him frdm Exodus XXL, io ,to 13, where 
a beautiful woman, taken captive, happened to take the fancy of 
an Israelite. For the term used is t ‘wife’—'"thou wouldst have 
hdjr to thy wife,” and “ thou shalt be hei husband and she shall 
be thy wife ” 

We have not found a single instance in all Jewish history of 
a pee leh-gesh being regarded as a mere mistress, or as anything 
less than a wife , that is to say, as united to her paitnei by a life¬ 
long union, treated as legitimate by society, and recognized by the 
law This is strikingly obvious from the injunction m Exodus 
XXI*, io, to which, however, we shall have to lefer later on To 
this may be added the fact that Hagar, the mother of Ishmael, 
is called by the Fiophet Isaiah “ the mairied wife ” (Isa LXIV, 1 ), 
fmd the dishonoured concubines of David who were set apart, 
are said, in their separation, to be in a state of “ widowhood ” 

That the offspring of such unions were legitimate, follows as 
a necessary consequence from the legal status of the pee-leh-gesh 
And if confirmation were needed we have a conspicuous ex¬ 
ample in the case of the twelve Patuarchs, all of whom were re¬ 
garded as on a footing of perfect equality as the sons of Jacob, 
and equally heads of the twelve tubes of Israel , no distinction 
being made between the children of Rachel and Leah on the one * 
band and those of Zilpah and Bilha on the othei 

It is not without interest to consider the attitude of the 
Jewish legislatoi in respect of the whole subject of mariidge 
We fear that Moses has had but scant justice done him m the 
matter, especially in regaid to polygamy We have tried, 
and we think successfully, to show that what is known m 
modern times as concubinage was unknown to the Mosaic 
legislation or the practice of the Jewish people And 
befote proceeding further with the subject, we would remind 
out leaders that the highest ctype of marriage, even as re¬ 
luctantly acknowledged by Cannon Kingsley, is to be fiist 
found in the first chapter of Genesis The founder of 
Chustianity himself added nothing to it, although he enforced 
it and pointed out its implied obligations 
, The pioblem before Moses was hqw to apply this highest 
type of the conjugal union to a people who had for ages been 
familiar with iaxer notions of the relationship One feature of 
fcho law on which Clu 1st dwelt with peculiar emphasis, viz , the 
indlssolablcness of marnage, Moses refrained froth enforcing 
Nor did Christ condemn the great legislator for this moderation 
“ Moses, ” he said, “ because of the hardness of your hearts, 
.suffered you to put away your wives but from the beginning 
it vta£ not so.” To have enforced the stringency of the 
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original law on persons who chafed under the yoke, would 
have worked much unhappiness, especially to the unoffending 
party, to whom* he judged, it would be a lighter eyil to 
be put away than to remain where her presence was already 
distasteful and would become d§ily more intoleiable Accoid- 
mgly, while Moses marked his sense of the purity which 
should exist in the mutual 1 elation of the sexes by penalties 
severe enough even foi the rough fashion of those times, as, 
for example, by making rape a capital offence (Deut xxix, 
25), and providing that £he seducer should be compelled 
to marry his victim, paying the full dowry demandable by the 
wife's father (Deut xxil 28, 29), and putting both adulterer 
and adulteress to death (Dftut xxii, 22), he permitted facili¬ 
ties for divorce and tolerated polygamy These two relaxa¬ 
tions of the rigid law of the Paiadisaic state would not perhaps, 
have been called for, but for the stringent provisions we 
have already noticed 111 any case they must not be viewed as 
standing alone, but as a iehef to an environment of severe 
conditions 

Oiff present business, however, is lather with polygamy than 
divoice , arid we ought, in justice to the Jewish legislator, to re¬ 
member that he could hardly have put down that which had 
been practised by the Patriarchs themselves That it was 
ptactised by Israel in Egypt has been inferred " fiom the fact 
that the first-born of 603,550 men above 20 ycais of age 
amounted merely to the number of 22,373 "(Nura 111*42)* 
Accordingly Moses did not see his way absolutely to prohibit 
polygamy Yet it is most interesting to see the various 
methods by which he endeavoured to moderate its evils * and 
so to girdle the Upas tree that it could not flourish and extend 

It will be readily admitted that restraint on, our liberty, being 
in itself an evil, should be imposed by the legislature only on 
harmful piactices, and on them only wheie expei lcnce has de¬ 
monstrated their harmfulness It vas notorious that one pf 
the Patriarchs had been the cause of much domestic misery 
through having mamed two sisters Accordingly Moses, with 
his usual sagauty, euacted the provision “ Neither shalt thou 
take a wife to her sistei toyex her beside the other in her life¬ 
time" (Lev xviii, 18) 

While, howevei, the Mosaic law did not absolutely forbid 
polygamy, it did not accord perfect liberty to the practice of 
it* The wise legislator conditioned it after a fashion which, in 
many cases, would prove an insuperable obstacle, and would be 
construed by conscientious men as a decided prohibition “ilf 

he take him another wife, her food (that is the food of the first 
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wife), her raiment and her duty of marriage shall he not dimin¬ 
ish ” The significance of this is too striking to be oveilooked , 
and when we consider fhat it was said of a slave-wife, a bonds¬ 
woman like Hagar, its force can hardly be ovei-rated. No 
. pietext is allowed to intei fere with the full, legal and conjugal 
rights of the wife even of low degtee On his f failure to dis¬ 
charge any of these obligations—‘ if he do not these three 
unto her,’'— she might go out free without money 

As polygamy in any country and in any age is at best an 
expensive luxuty, it does not appear to have been practised 
among the masses, or, as far as we are aware, to have 
been general even among the well-to-do classes It seems 
to have been regarded by the Jefrs, as among other Oriental 
races, as on$ < 3 f the privileges of royalty But the far- 
sceing legislation of Moses did not fail to perceive and pro¬ 
vide against this tendency “ When thou shalt come into the 
land which the Loid thy God giveth thee and shalt possess 
it and shalt dwell therein and shall say ‘ I will set a king over 
me ” (Deut xvil), then they might do so, but lules of con¬ 
duct wcie hid down for his guidance among which was this 
one “ Neither shall he multiply wives to himself that lus 
heart turn not away ” 

And though this injunction was disregarded by many of 
the kings and conspicuously by Solomon, there is reason to 
believe that the number of wives (300) and " concubines " (700) 
allotted to him 111 one version is exaggerated hoi the lccord 
m the historical pait of the Old Testament is contradicted in 
Canticles (VI , 8), where the number in each of the two 
classes is given as respectively sixty and eighty Ibe text m I 
Rev XI is supposed, and it would seem with reason, to be a 
coiruption “ The laigest harem," says P an ar, “ of which ve 
read, either in ancient or modern diys, was that of Darius 
Codomanus, and of him wc are only told that he had one 
wife and 329 concubines , It is hard to suppose that the Canaan- 
nite and suiroundmg tribes could have furnished seven hundred 
‘princesses/ and still harder to imagine how Solomon’s palace, 
had its dimensions been tenfold greater than they were, could 
have found room in the women’s^apaitments for a haiem of 
one thousand, with their vety numerous necessary attendants” 

It is impossible to close the subject without allusion to what 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the strongest reason for Moses 
tolerating polygamy, namely, the picvention of the far greater 
evil whifcn has obtained for itself m Western lands the name 
of “the social evil” Prostitution among the Patifarchs was 
punishable with death By the law of Moses a priest’s 
daughter found unchaste was to be ‘“burnt with fire," and the 
lol of any woman, discovered after marnage to have deceived 
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her husband as to her virginity, was to be stoned to death 
It was sought thus to tread-down an$ trample-out*the evil 
in question by these Draconic provisions They seem to 
have been effectual, except where the kings went into idolatry , 
for the worship of idols was always accompanied by prostitution . 
and the foulest licentiousness Where, however, the law of 
Moses was observed, * the social evil ’ seems to have been kept 
under to an extent not exemplified in any countiy m Christen¬ 
dom 

Accordingly modern Europe, before affecting to view 
with contempt polygamy as it existed among the Jews, is 
bound fit st to wipe out the plague-spdt in her own social 
life For the two evils cannot be compared The degrading 
and corrupting influence of the Westein eviPon,character and 
morals being infinitely worse—a canker eating into the 
vitals of society whose touch is the extinction of domestic 
purity and of the home itself 


L 
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I F we rank the events of the past three months in the Older 
of their importance to mankind at large, the failuie of 
the harvest m France and Russia probably claims the first 
place 

As far as puiely local interests are concerned, the deficiency 
in the former country, which, by the way, seems to have 
been somewhat exaggerated m the first instance, means 
metely a rise in the cost of the necessanes of life which all but 
the very poorest of the population can bear without much 
luidship In Russia, on the other hand, where the deficiency 
is far more serious, and the normal standard of living is much 
lower, it means semi-stai vation to multitudes 

In these days, however, the effects of such calamities spread 
m ever widening cncles Russia is the chief granaiy of Europe, 
and the effect of the failure on the pnee not mciely of wheat 
throughout the civilized world, but on the prices of othei cereals, 
and notably on that of rye in Germany, which, in oidinary sea¬ 
sons, imports considerable quantities of the grain from Russia, 
has been very marked Fortunately America has been able to 
step in with the surplus of a bumper wheat crop, amount¬ 
ing, it is said, to 200 million bushels, to supply part pf the 
deficiency, or the consequences would have been much more 
serious As it is, prices in the English markets have usen by 
about fifteen per cent, and a stimulus has been given to the 
wheat trade of India, which has extended, foi good oi evil, to 
the remotest villages of the Panjab 
Next to the failure of the wheat haivest in Furope, the 
events the quarter to Which the most far-icachmg signifi¬ 
cance attaches are, perhaps, the visit of the Fiench fleet to 
Cronstadt and the serious anti-foreign riots in China 

The statement of M Blowitz, that Admiral Gervais 
brought a draft treaty away with hifn from the Russian capi 
tal, is, no doubt, unfounded Indeed, it has since been modi¬ 
fied by M Blowitz himself, but it seems to be admitted that 
the French admiral spent a suspiciously large portion of his 
time m consultation with the Russian ministers, and H 
Blowitz’s subsequent statement, that an understanding of im¬ 
portance was arrived at, is probably not very wide of the truth 
When M * Blowitz further says that thys undeistandmg tends to 
thp preservation of peace, he probably has in view the maxim 
St vis poem, para helium This maxim, however, is far from 
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univeisally true } and the conditions to which it is applicable 
have no existence in the case of either*France or Russia, whom 
no one threatens ,*or is at all likely to threaten, in the absence of 
very strong provocation 

Whatever 4 he understanding may have been, it has been • 
followed by no lelaxation of military preparations on the pait 
of either of the Powers concerned. Prance is engaged m the 
execution of military manoeuvres on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude, in rather irritating proximity to the German Fron¬ 
tier, and Russia is said t6 be massing extraordinary numbers 
of tioops in the neighboui hood of Wais.uv 

The renewed outiagfcs against foreigners m China aieof enor¬ 
mous importance, not only on account of the*magnitude of the 
commercial and other interests immediately involved, but in 
view of the serious complications which may at any moment 
arise among the European Powers concerned, in connexion 
with the retaliatory, or remedial measures which they may be 
induced to $dopt So far, there appears to be a common 
understanding between England, France, Germany, Russia 
and America, and they are acting together This they 
will very prob ibly continue to do as long as the question is 
merely one of the immediate safety of their subjects in China, 
or of the exaction of penalties for what has occurred But if, 
as is not at all unlikely to happen, the question should become 
one of taking guanntees for the future, tliue is grave risk of a 
conflict of inteiests arising ind leading to international quaircls 

This nsk is materially incieased by the conviction which 
exists on all sides, and is, no doubt, well founded, that the 
extreme weakness and unpopulaiity of the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment at Pekin, though not the prtnnmy cause of the outbreaks, 
is fatal to ill chance of a reasonable degree* of security being 
obtained for foreigners in China, without arrangements which 
would make prompt intervention in foice on the part of the 
Poweis chiefly concerned possible * 

T. he difficulty is aggravated by the fact that a mere change 
of dynasty would piobably make the position worse, instead 
of better The proximate cause of the re^nt outrages is 
obscuie, and it is possibly nothing more than a popular feeling 
that things generally are going wrong in the Empire , but 
it is beyond doubt that the real root of the mischiel lies 
in a belief deeply engrained in the minds of the Chinese, 
ignorant and learned alike, that the presence of the baibarian 
in the country is inevitably a souice of evil to its inhabitants 
This is a belief which no mere change of dynasty will matuial- 
ly affect, and the expression of which would probably find freer 
play under native Chinese, than under Manchu rulers . 

Russia has very special and indisputable interests to piotect 
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on the l^qithern frontiers of China, and France would be 
‘ only too glad of any opportunity of mcieasing her interests on 
its South-eastern border , while England is so deeply concerned 
m the general trade of the Empire, that she would be bound 
to oppose any terntoual or administrative change which would 
tend materially to increase the influence of either Power over its 
policy 

We are, in fact, confronted in Asia with something not 
unlike a repetition of the sick man problem of South-eastern 
Europe with the difference that"the enonnous expanse of 
the territories and the e unmanageable character of the population 
concerned, render it vastly more d fficult even to formulate 
a practicable solution 

As we have said, the Powers are so far acting together, in 
concert with Amciica A joint Note has oecn presenttd at 
Pekin demanding a heavy indemnity and the punishment, 
not only of the noleis, but of the officials who aie known to 
have connived at the outiagcs The most iec^nt telcgtams 
leave it doubtful what the reply of the Pekin authorities, if*they 
have made any ieply, to this demand, has been, ouwhat their 
action is likely to be No doubt, if sufficient p*essure is brought 
to beat upon them, they will pay the indemnity and they will 
probably also make some show of punishing the offendeis 
lfut it is improbable that any action which they may take, or, 
indeed, winch it is in their power to take will have much effect 
on the attitude of the populace in the interior Indeed, since the 
demands of the Powers were preferred, thcic has been a fiesh 
outrage of a very serious character at Ichang, wheic the mob 
are reported to have attacked and destroyed the I 3 ntish 
Consulate 

Second only in importance to the failure of the harvest in 
some of the chief giain-producing countnes of Europe, and, 
perhaps, not entirely unconnected with it, is the renewed and 
lapidly deepening depression of trade which has set in in 
England During the month of July, it was sufficiently serious, 
and it appears to have been even more maiked in August 
The decline ig the former month was chiefly in expoits, being 
greatest in the case of cotton and* woollen piece-goods and 
iron and steel manufactures, but imports were also affected 
In August there has again been a falling off in the aggregate 
trade of over two millions, as compared with the same month 
of last year, bringing the total decrease for the first eight 
months of the year up to about eight millions sterling 

Statistics aie not yet available which would enable us to say 
how far the depression is general, or to what extent it is con¬ 
fined to the United Kingdom Theie are, however, grave 
teaaons for thinking that the late spurt in British trade was a 
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mere flash in the pan, and that the leduction of England 
from an abnormal to a normal positio#, as a competitor for the 
trade of the worlfl, is merely a question of time As far as mere 
skill, or command of the materials and instruments of labour 
is concerned, *he has long ceased to occupy a dominant position,, 
and though the extent of her terntonal possessions still confeis 
a gieat advantage on her, even tins is becoming daily of less 
impoilance , while it is largely counterbalance^ by the higher 
standard of living and consequently highei wage rates of her 
labouring population, as vsfell as by their compatative want 
of thrift 

The attempt of the Sultan to re-open negotiations with 
England for the evacuation of Egypt is not, probably, m itself, 
an event of much unpoitance It will not shorten by a single 
hour the length of the British occupation, which depends upon 
consideiations quite independent of the wish of the bultan in 
the matter, and it is, no doubt, regarded by the Sultan himself 
as little moie than a foimal protest intended to keep his 
claim alive in the eyes of the civilized woild, and to save his 
dignity m those of his own subjects and of the faithful general¬ 
ly Nevertheless it is an event which is not without signifi¬ 
cance, as a tcmindci of the continued existence of a question 
which, in certain contingencies, never veiy remote, may serve 
as a casus bettt to any Power with a decent pretext for espous¬ 
ing the cause of Turkey against England There have of 
course, been the usual rumours, which are possibly not wholly 
without foundation, that the Sultan has acted at the instiga¬ 
tion of France and Russia in the matter But it does not 
thciefore follow, and is not at all likely, that either of those 
Powers has any immediate intention of lending the Sultan 
more than diplomatic countenance * 

The reply attnbuted to Lord Salisbury, that the changes 
which have occuried since the last negotiations on the subject 
necessitate his consulting his colleagues, which he cannot do till 
October, is a transparent subterfuge, and the report that rela¬ 
tions between the two Powers are very strained in consequence 
of it, is hardly to be wondered at Whether it is true or not, 
the Sultan is certainly m vile humour, and has signalized hts 
annoyance by dismissing his Grand Vizier and six of his 
Ministers, This, however, is attributed to independent causes 

The revolution in Chili, by which the despotic Government 
of President Balmaccdas has been overthrown after a sangui- 
naiy struggle, is, pet haps, not an event of much interest to 
Indian readeis, though, as it is of sufficient imporfance 
to influence the London stock exchange, it is not impossible 
that its consequences may be felt, unconsciously, even yi the 
Burra Bazar 
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The insurgents appear to have landed near Valparaiso on 
the 20tht August, and, on the following day, a .great battle, or 
what in Chili counts for a great battle, was fought before that 
city, the result being that, after q desperate stiuggle, in which 
Some 3,000 combatants arc said to have been killed or wound¬ 
ed, the insuigents succeeded in forcing the important pass of 
Aconcagua Another battle was fought on Sunday the 23rd 
August, in whichtthc insurgents were apparently repulsed The 
subsequent course of events is somewhat obscure, the accounts 
of the fighting that have come to hand being of the most con¬ 
flicting character What is ccitam is that, on the 27th, the 
Insurgents captured Valparaiso after five hours' fighting, in 
which five thousand were killed 

It appeais that, on this occasion, the Government troops 
assumed the offensive, but were repulsed with heavy loss, in¬ 
cluding two of their generals and many officers, whereupon 
the troops went over bodily to the enemy bantiago was subse¬ 
quently suirendeied to the victors without a struggle, and all 
opposition thereupon ceased • 

According to the latest accounts Balmacedas succeeded in 
making good his escape, and, when last heard of, was crossing 
the Andes, and General Bagucdano has been appointed to act 
temporarily as Piesidcnt 

If we except the blight which seems to have fallen upon 
business, and to which \\c have already refericd, the course 
of events in England during the period under icvicw has 
been unmarked by anything of a specially disturbing or sensa¬ 
tional character A certain amount of mild excitement of 
a pleasurable kind has been provided by the visit of the Ger¬ 
man Emperor, an eyent winch has given occasion for a good 
deal of political speculation on the part of French and Rus¬ 
sian journalists, but which, beyond furnishing an additional 
proof of what was all eady perfectly well known regarding the 
relations between the Courts of Beilin and St James s, probably 
possesses little or no significance 

English readers need scarcely be told that the rumours about 
Great Britain having given her adherence to the Triple Alliance 
neither have, nor could possibly have, any foundation in fact 
England and the Cential Powers are, from the necessities 
of their position, equally intetested m the preservation of the 
Status quo 111 the Mediterranean, and, beyond an exchange of 
views on this point, we may test assured that no sort of under¬ 
standing exists between them 

From a certain point of view, pethaps, gieater political 
significance attaches to the more than cordial reception given 
to the French’’lleet on the occasion of its recent visit to British 
waters. The impression it must have made on the susceptible 
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Fiench mind will, at all events, not be wholly without effect 
as a mollifying factor in the judgments regarding British feelings 
and motives that*may be formed hcieafter on the Galhc*sidc of 
the Channel, though it would be unreasonable to expect that it 
will be very* lasting, or that it* will count foi much in the scale, 
against considerations of a more practical kind, or more deeply 
tooted sentiments. 

The meeting of the Congress on Hygiene apd Demography 
at Burlington House has ptoved an interesting feature in the 
London season, though if may be questioned whether it has 
added a single fact of impoitance to the sum of human know¬ 
ledge, or will alter, by the.smallest fi action of a point, the course 
of human progress An immense deal, of^vaiymg degrees of 
mcnt, was read and spoken on a bewildenng multitude of 
topics, the general impression produced being that medical 
science is in a stage of transition, likely sooner or later to neces¬ 
sitate a complete re-01 imitation, and that Demography stands 
sully in need of definition to make* it a fit subject of deli¬ 
beration for a Congress of any sort 

The probability of gathenngs of this kind leading to piac- 
tical results would be much gieatci than it is, if at least a 
considerable proportion of their time were devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of definite questions, set out and notified befoie hand 

The proceedings of the Bntish Association opened at Cardiff 
on the 19th August, under the presidentship of Dr Huggins, 
the well-known astronomer and spectroscopist His address 
on *the occasion was confined to a review of the history of 
astiouomy since the application to it of the entirely new methods 
of investigation which the discoveries of spectium analysis 
have placed at the disposal of the observer , and the general 
result of which is that much the same *iemark is applicable 
to the science which we have just made regarding that of medi¬ 
cine The one grand fact which, beyond all others, stands 
out, as the result of recent enqum£s, is that the matter of which 
the stellar systems are composed, and which appears to be 
diffused universally through space, is similar to, if not identical 
with, that which composes our own earth. 

Dr Huggins’ address *was distinguished tluoughout by its 
extremely cautious tone and by an entire absence of any 
attempt to theorise or to descend to ad captandum methods of 
exposition 

The Labour Commission has been busy taking evidence 
during the quarter, and seems in danger of being ciushed 
beneath the weight of the materials it is collecting, afld the 
news is just to hand that the Congress of Tiadcs Unions, which 
is sitting at Newcastle, has decided by a laigc majonty m favour 
of an Eight Houis’ Bill, and of summoning an International 
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Conference to secure the adoption of such a measuic in every 
country * c 

Parliament was prorogued on the 5th ultjmoT after a session 
which was remarkable for the unpoitance rather than the multi 
plicity of the measures passed in'it If the promise of its cai- 
lier months was not completely fulfilled, a great deal was done 
before its close to recover the ground lost, through sheer lack 
of energy on the part of the Government, during the middle 
period of its existence It would have been no small triumph, 
under ordinary circumstances, as thmgs Parliamentary go now- 
a days, to have passed three such highly contentious measuies 
as the Free Educatioh Bill, the Irish Land Bill and the Tithes 
Bill But the circumstances were not ordinary, and it must be 
admitted that the* Ministry owe their success quite as much to 
good fortune as to any skill or vigour displayed by them 

The frail fair one whose fate it was, without malice afore¬ 
thought, to break up the Irish party, has proved their most 
effective ally, and even *the influenza has stood them in good 
stead At the same tune it may be doubted whether victoiy 
would have been quite so easy for them, had not Mr. Balfour’^, 
vigorous management of Irish affairs, cut the ground fiom 
beneath the feet of their enemies The League h is, in fact, fairly 
thrown up the sponge, and for the moment the game of the 
agitator in Ireland has ceased to be worth the candle 

The Land Bill, on the whole, seems a workmanlike measuie, 
and probably affords about as. unobjectionable a solution of a 
well-nigh insoluble problem is could be hoped for The Tithes 
Bill is, no doubt, a half-measure, or, perhaps, only a quaiter- 
measure, where thoroughness would have meant failure As for 
the Free Education Bill, it has brought down upon the Govern¬ 
ment the curses of their friends without winning for them the 
gratitude of those whom it was intended especially to serve As 
far as voting strength in the countiy is concerned, its result, 
theie is reason to apprehend, 4 ias been pure loss 

Had the money devoted to tins wholly thankless purpose 
been applied to a reduction of the Income-tax, the prospects 
of the party for the approaching general election would, m all 
likelihood, have been veiy much brighter than they are 

The Indian Budget was introduced to an almost empty house, 
on the last evening of the session, with a rose-colouied speech 
from Sir John Gorst, and served as the occasion for a more than 
usually irrelevant and barren discussion S11 John Gorst’s 
statement was little more than a rechauffe of the leading points 
in that of Sir David Barbour, with the Financial Member’s not 
altogether prudent temarks on the Exchange question left out 
On the motion to go into Committee Mr Provand favoured 
what 'remained of the House with a denunciation of the Indian 
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factory system, the general quality of which may be estimated 
from his statement that a girl of fifteen m India is physi¬ 
cally equal to a girl of eleven m England There is a sepse, no 
doubt, in which that is true, but it is not the sense in which Mi, 
Provand meant it to be understood, and in which it is absolute¬ 
ly untrue Mi* Provand, howcvei, was good enough not to* 
move the Resolution of which he had givt n notice, that “ fur¬ 
ther refoims arc necessary in the laws of India dealing with 
native labour m factories And workshops ” • 

Mr S Smith appeared to agree geneially with Mr Provand 
in his view of the Indian factory system, which he declared to 
be disgraceful to a Christian nation, *but counselled great 
deliberation and care in* forcing crude and hasty legislation 
down the throats of the Local Government # Sir G Campbell 
defended the factories, and, though not in so many words, 
declared Mr Piovand’s pictme to be the creation of a heated 
and not disinteiested imagination, and the matter dropped, to 
give place to a display of somewhat damp fiieworks on the 
pajt of Mr Maclean, in the shape of a motion, “that, m the 
opinion pf this House, the present relations between India 
and Afghanistan are of an unsatisfactory chaiacter , and that, 
in the interests of the trade of both countncs, it is desirable 
to extend the Indian railwaj system as far as Candahar ” 
This drew some half-sympathetic, half depiecatory remarks from 
Sir Richard Temple, afforded Sir John Goist an opportunity 
of virtuously repudiating the idea that in> thing would induce 
the Government of India to encroach upon the independence 
of'its neighbours without provocation, and was negatived with¬ 
out a division 

On the rcpoit of the Indian revenue accounts, the following 
day, Mr M’Laren enquired after the Councils Bill, and ex- 
piessed a hope that, when it was next brought forward, some¬ 
thing would be done for elective representation on the Councils 
Mr Morton went through the /ormality of a protest against 
the lateness with which the Indian Budget had been introduced. 
Sir J Goist, in reply, laid the blame for the miscairiage of the 
Councils Bill on the honourable member for Crewe and his 
friends, adding roundly that the Government had no time for 
the discussion of such great constitutional reforms as that 
involved in the introduction of a representative element into 
the Councils , and Mr Atkinson madfe the most sensible remark 
of the sitting, to the effect that if statesmen would but refrain 
from stumping India for the purpose of persuading the people 
that they wue badly treated, there would be some chance of 
our doing the country some good 

In India, such interest as attaches to the history of the past 
three mouths is concerned chiefly with questions of Law and 
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Justice, and in this connexion the most sti iking event of the 
period is the prosecution of the Bangobast, a Bengalee daily 
journal, which can boast of the largest cifculation m the 
proviuce, for seditious libel, under section 124 of the Penal 
Code, * „ 

The prosecution, which has not been undeitaken hastily, 
or without stiong provocation, raises a two fold doubt Is the 
language on which the charge is founded, punishable under the 
existing law ? and, if it is punishable, is it worth punishing ? 

The first of these questions is one for the lawyers, and, as it 
is still subjudice, we shall say nothing about it, except that it 
seems to us even more doubtful than the division on the subject 
among the jury which sat in the late abortive tual, might be 
held to imply e AS to the second question, we have no hesita 
tion in answeung it in the affirmative It is uiged on the 
other side, that the language of the articles is so extiavagant, 
that it may be safely left to the reader to supply the antidote 
from his own common-sense That, howevei, is to attribute to 
the aveiage Bengalee reader a knowledge fai in advance of ,his 
opportunities and a calmness of judgment foreign to hts temper, 
and, indeed, to the temper of the uneducated masses in most 
countnes The conductors of the Bangobast probably know 
then public a great deal better than the ctitics in question do, 
and tbe popularity of their journal justifies then estimate of its 
proclivities 

We have no doubt whatever, that, whether it amounts to 
seditious libel or not, the language of the ai tides is potent 
for mischief of a kind quite serious enough to call for preven¬ 
tion, provided that it can be pi evented without opening a wide 
door for evils of a still more serious kind 

Should the prosecution fail, it will become a question whether 
the definition of seditious libel ought not to be amended, so as 
to remove all doubt about the publication of maltci such as 
that contained in the articles being a criminal offence. It 
might seem to follow, that, in admitting that such language is 
worth punishing, we have by implication answered this question 
in the affiimative This, however, by no means follows , for 
it seems to us extiemciy doubtful whether it would be possible 
to widen the existing definition without seiiously jeopardizing 
the independence of the press 

The final orders of the Government of India in the cases 
of the Manipur pnsoneis were published on the 10th ultimo 
The sentences of death passed against the Senapati and the 
Tongal General were confirmed Those against the Regent 
and Angao Sena wcie commuted to tr^nspoitation for life 
and forfeiture of property, while the suboidinate offendeis 
were Ordered to be transported dining the Queen's pleasure. 
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It will, perhaps, be generally felt, that however much the 
mode of trial may have violated British notions of # procedure, 
substantial justice has been done *!n the case of the Tongal 
General this view is hardly open to question His guilt was 
established beyond reasonably doubt, and there was nothing 
worthy of a* moment’s consideiation to be urged in his favour 
In the case of the Scnapati, on the other hand, a critical exami¬ 
nation of the evidence discloses an element of grave doubt 
That he was guilty of waging war against the Queen, is, in¬ 
deed, abundantly proved 4 but the conclusion that he was acces¬ 
sory to the murder of the British officers rests entirely upon 
circumstantial evidence, and that of, by ho means, the most 
convincing character 'Not only is there no evidence what¬ 
ever of hi*, h iving actually sanctioned the muiders, but the 
only positive evidence on the subject is that, up to a certain 
point, he refused to sanction them Beyond that point, all 
tliat is in evidence is, that he had a further mtciview with the 
Tongal General—and even on this head thcie is a conflict of 
testimony , that he then letired and that, after he had dis¬ 
appeared from the scene, the Tongal Gcnctal ordered the pri¬ 
soners to be executed As to what passed at his second 
interview with the Tongal General—assuming such an interview 
to have taken place,—nothing is known , and it is inferred that 
he must have either withdrawn his piolubttion, or at least 
tacitly acquiesced in the executions, merely because he did not 
mtcrfcie to prevent them 

If it were certain that he knew 4 hat the executions were 
taking place or were likely to tkke place, this would be a 
legitimate infciencc But the conclusion that he knew this is, 
in its turn, metely an inference, based upon an estimate of 
probabilities which may very well be erroneous 

His own account of the matter is, that his last instruc¬ 
tions on the subject were to safeguard the pnsoners and 
that, being exhausted, he then went to sleep , and though 
it is aigued, with some plausibility, that it was improbable 
that he would, or could, have gone to sleep m the midst of 
so much tumult and excitement, unless he had been indifferent 
to the fate of the prisoners, or content to let the Tongal 
Gcneial have his own way with them , it is, on the other hand, 
readily conceivable that he may have been really worn out 
with the fatigues of the day, and that he had sufficient 
faith in his own authority to believe that the prisoners 
weie safe * 

The executions took place on 13th August, and are said to 
have excited little interest among the inhabitants of Manipur * 
It has since been announced that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to forego her right to annex the tcrntoneg of the 
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Manipur State, and it is understood that a ruler will be select¬ 
ed from an\png the late reigning family 

The obituary of the Quarter includes the „ names of Raja 
Rajendra Lala Mittra, the most distinguished archaeologist and 
man of letters Bengal has produqed, and Pundit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the eminent Sanskrit scholar and accomplished 
Bengalee writer, whose learning was equalled by his philan¬ 
thropy, and who played a most important part in the laying 
of the foundationscof literary Bengalee. 

io//; September 1891 
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Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1890 

T WENTY-TWO JAILS In Bengal show, in last year’s Re¬ 
turn, an increase in the number of prisoners admitted, 
twenty-two a decrease The decrease, we aic told, “chiefly 
occurs in distiicts which were affected by scarcity,” and, is 
attributed to “ better ” harvests • 

We find no reason to doubt the statement that among the 
districts showing a large increase in the nuihbcy of admissions 
to Jail, Jessore and Nuddea were prominent But the explan¬ 
ation given is open to cnticism Disputes about indigo lands 
may, as is suggested, account for the increase in Jessore , but 
they ought not to be held accountable also foi a larger number 
oiJmrgfaty cases in Nuddoa 

When, one man <has to write a Report on Jails, and another 
man to woik up this material into a Resolution, why cannot 
both of them stick to their subject, discourse of prisons and 
prison administration, and leave alien theories and surmisings 
to be dealt \\ ith by the Police authorities ? Division of labour 
is a recognized and oidinarily received politico-economical 
canon 

.The total number of convicts despatched from Alipore for 
transpoitation to the Andamans fell from 829 in the previous 
year to 686, in consequence, it is supposed, of the closure by 
the Government of India of Port Blair as a penal settlement for 
long teun convicts not of Burmese nationality 

Burman convicts aie depicted as unruly, and are evidently 
beyond the pale of *a Bengal Jailor’s faculties for manage¬ 
ment, moieovcr in Bengal Tai*s they lose weight So the 
Inspectoi General of Ja Is suggests then re transference to 
their native heaths, ‘.ince room cannot be made foi them at 
the Andamans save by exclusion therefrom of less self- 
asscitive cnminals There were in Jail, last year, m Bengal, 3 
per cent more Hindus and 3 per cent fewer Mahomedans than 
m 1889 More pertinent, perhaps, is the information that the 
number of juvenile prisoners diminished by sixty and that 
the Reformatory Schools at Alipore and Ilazaribagh continue 
to do abidingly good work It is noteworthy that “ the neces¬ 
sary appaiatus for expenments in anthropometry at the* Piesi- 
dency Jail, for U15 purpose of lecognizing old criminals, has 
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been lately received, and Civil Hospital Assistant Kumut 
Behari Samanta, who was assistant to Mr H H. R is ley, c S 
duung his*experimects, has been deputed to instiuct the jTar! 
officials In the use of the instiuments The ndraber of person* 
imprisoned in default of giving secuiity for good bchavioui 
Jias steadily increased fiom 556 m 1884 to 1*303 in 1890 
Of the prisoners admitted during the year, 8669 percent 
weie unable to read and write, 9 80 per cent wete able to reac 
and wnte a little, and 351 per cent were able to read anc 
write well," 

The average period of detention of under-trial pnsoner* 
was 45 58 days in Session’s cases and 13 28 days in others 
It is more than high time that some remedy should be devisee 
for cases of such, grave injustice and hardship , we are glac 
to note that Sir* Charles Elliott is sensible of the necessity 
foi icform 

Another scandal noticed by His Honor is the cost of Jai 
Establishments, which in this Presidency amounts to Rs 25 ic 
per pnsoner, though in the neighbouring North-West Province* 
it is found that more muscular, robust, and courageons men cai 
be effectually supei vised at an average rate of Rs 11 10 les« 
per head 

Paragraph 33 of the Lieutenant Governor’s Resolution or 
the Jail Report runs thus — 

Mortality of ftrisoncts —Sir Charles Elhott consideis that th< 
question of the moitality of pusoners is the most important of al 
the questions affecting jail administration, and cannot be satisfiec 
with a high death-iate in any Jail without an exhaustive explanatior 
of its causes His Honor is pleased to observe that the death rate 
from all causes was 32 3 pei mille, which is the lowest on recotd, anc 
Is 25 2 per mille below the average of the last 28 years 

The remarkable * improvement duting the past >ear as comparec 
with the preceding two years without doubt shows that the health 0 
the prisoners was greatly affected by the late scaicity The propor 
tion of the daily average sick per mille of avet ige strength was verj 
high in the jails at Shtliabad (1039), Julpoguu (77 3), Palamov 
(732), Chittagong (655), Dacca (65 1) and Chumparun (633) Tin 
unhealthiness of Shahabad Jail duung the past year was attributec 
to epidemics of cholera and influenza , but the gcneial health of thi 
district is said to have deteriorated The Lieutenant Governoi 
desires to see further inquiry made into the state of this Jail and 0 
the distuct 1 he Palamow Jail shows a diminution in the proportiot 
of the daily average side as compared with the preceding >eai, bu 
is still very unhealthy, and the Inspector-General will be asked foi 
an explanation Jalpatgun and Chumparun J tils received a laig< 
number of malarm-sricken piisoners ftom the lerat, *and there wa< 
an unusual prevalence of fever and influenza m the Cluttagong am 
DScca Jails respectively 
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Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums of Bengal for the year 
1890. * ♦ 

A T the close of the year the Bengal asvlums contained 1,021 
inmates There is, in all the asylums of the piovince, 
accomraodatign for 1,019 patients, giving 50 supeificial feet, 
to each the iflaximum number in confinement during any 
one night last year was 1,063 Foity-four more peisons, that 
is to say, sharing the fifty feet an allowance than it could 
healthily maintain 

Dr Hilson, however, believes that the collective capacity of 
all the institutions is somewhat larger than has been represent¬ 
ed Why did he not mpke sure beforfi wilting his Report ? 
Doing so would not have cost him much trouble The asy¬ 
lums enjoyed complete ficcdom from seuous -epidemic dis¬ 
ease during the yeai, and the rate of moitality was consequent¬ 
ly low 

Paragraph 3 of the Resolution accompanying the Repoit 
luns thus — 

.In his Report for the year 1889, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals discussed tlj,e question of the increase in the criminal popu¬ 
lation of the asylums m Bengal, and showed that the pioportion of 
cumin'll lunatics admitted to the asylums m Bengal was far higher 
than that of the olhet provinces He was desired to follow up the 
question, and ascertain in what respect the rules of admission and 
dischatge of ciimm il lunatics in other paits of India differed from 
tliO'.e m force 111 Bengal The present Report contains no additional 
information on the subject Dr Hilson appears to consider (1) that 
lunatics are sent to the asylums when guilty of very trivial offences 

S hich might have been overlooked , (2) that more latitude might be 
lowed to the official visitors in recommending telease As to the 
second point, the Lieutenant Governor will be glad to consider any 
specific suggestions which Dr Hilson may wish to submit for the 
modification of the Jules tegaiding release of lunatics, which were 
issued with the Resolution of this Government, dated 21st August 
1888 As to the former point, the Lieutenant Governor desires th it 
a statement should be/included in the next Report, showin*,, with 
tegtrd to each cummal lunatic admitted during the year 1891, the 
cume with which he was charged It is only by such an examination 
of details that it can be asceitamed whethei lunatics are sent to 
asylums whose confinement is not required by the public safety 


Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to 
British and Foreign Colonies 1890 

1 3,826 coolies were lequisitioned, 23^078 registered, 18064 
arrived 111 dcp6t, and 13 061 embatked With the exception 
of Mauritius, every colony asked for a larger number of emi- 
gtants than it could get, or rather than the accounts show 
it to have got Accounts Departments seem to consider it 
their special function* to distort facts into compliance with 
petty-fogging tules of their own devising, dependent on*the 
VOL xciii] 30 
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particular way ift, which columns are led-mk ruled in their 
office books 

More emigrants wei% asked for, because of the improved 
prospects of the sugar industry It is pleasant to note that 
the year has been distinguished by a complete absence of any 
* serious complaint as to the tieatment of cooliec id the Colonies. 
A striking feature m the Report is the transfer of the recruit¬ 
ment area from Bengal to the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh *■ 

The following statement gives the figures for two last 
years —* 

r 1889 1890 

“ From Bengal and Behar 7,818 6,646 

From North stern Provinces and Oudh 8,995 16,43a 


Total recruited 16,813 23,078 

“ In the previous yeai (iBSp'i the district of the 24-Pergunnahs 
headed the list with 3,394 registrations , next came Shahabad 
with 2,630, and then Bcnaies with 2,085 In the year under 
review Benares heads the list easily w/th 3 043 , then come 
Ghazipur and the Oudh district of Fyzabad with * 2,204 and 
2,055 respectively, and after them the 24-Pergunnahs and 
Shahabad with 2,027 and 1,813 
u Registrations, however, do not give a tiue indication of the 
sources from which the emigrants are drawn, as large numbers 
have previously left their homes before they register as emi¬ 
grants to the Colontes The statement given by the Protector 
showing the native districts of the recruits brings the distnct of 
Azamgarh to the front with 2,823 emigrants, followed by Basti, 
Ghazipur and Balia, and by Shahabad in the fifth place only” 


Annual Report on the Poltce Administration of the Town of 
Calcutta and its Suburbs for the yearoi 890 

O UT of a total population of 433,219 in the Town of 
Calcutta, 10 158 peisons were convicted of offences under 
the Indian Penal Code, 

Racially considered (as far as religious denominationalism 

l n ,P en g aI P olnts t0 race), the percentages of convictions were as 
follow — 

Mahomedans . 2 o 

Hindus 2 1 

Christians , * 6 

Buddhists and Jains , » 104 

Jews 101 

In*the Suburbs the percentage of Christians convicted was 
Hindus, and very neatly as laige as that 
of Mahomedahs What have the missionaries to plead in 
e&cuse for their converts ? 
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Forty-three cases were declared false put of a total of 48,873 
in the Town, eighteen out of 12,669 in tflfc Suburbs 0 Sir John 
Edgar mildly suggests that “ the extreme paucity of, and decrease 
in, the number of cases declared false, have not been sufficiently 
explained*’* Explanation is to found possibly in the fact 
that “ no case*(ctf false complaint) was instituted by any Court • 
sua modi” Failing a Public Prosecutor, Police Magistrates 
will continue probably to be apathetic with respect to this 
flagrant mischief and it is not to be expected* that an already 
overworked Police force should add to itb burdens by work of 
superogation, however desirable it may be from the general 
public’s point of regard • 

The value of property* stolen in Town and Subuibs was 
estimated at Rs i,53,957j or some twenty • thousand rupees 
more than m the previous yeai Concomitantly* some twenty 
thousand rupees more were tecovered There was an increase of 
offences relating to coin and stamps , 3 cases of murder had 
to be taken up against 4 m 1889 , the culpable homicides, 
owing to Afghan turbulence, lose from one to four 

1 1 Is specially noted^that no European seamen weie charged 
with grievfous hurt *The most satisfactory part of the report 
is that relating to burglary and house trespass There were 
fewer cases, and piopotionally moie property was recoveied* 
There were 85 cases of suicide, over 70 pel cent of these 
occuiring amongst Hindus 

“ Thirty-five vagrants were admitted into the Workhouse 
under section 5 of the Act Two persons were deported, 
one to London and the other to Madias , sixteen weie shipped 
away as seamen, eleven were provided with employment of 
vanous lands, and five were leleased Ten other peisons of 
European extiaction, who weie not admitted into the Work- 
house, entered into agreement under section 17 of the Act 
and weie deported from India 

“Out of 66 seamen* who founc^ refuge in the Alms-house 
during the year, employment on ships was found for 51* 

“ Thirteen laige fires occutred, in the Town and River, 26 m 
the Subuibs, and 8 at Howrah, at # all of which steam fire- 
engines rendered effective assistance Thirteen other small 
fires were also reported to have occurred, at which manual 
engines attended The loss of property was estimated at 
Rs 4,66,480 against Rs. 1,38,49c* m 1*889 The most serious 
fire in the Town occurred at Jorabagan, in which property 
worth Rs 93,000 was destioyed, and that in the Suburbs 
occurred at the Bengal Hydraulic Jute Press at Chitppic. 
The loss in this case was said to be Rs 2,70,000 ” 

The ratio of the Police force was, with reference to population, 

I to 239 39 inhabitants, and, with refereuce to area, I to *010 
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square miles. We are told that “ against the orders of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 34 ordinary appeals were prefer¬ 
red, with the result that one conviction on|y was set aside, 
the High Court was moved in revision in five cases, but only 
once successfully 51 ordinary appeals were made against the 
. oiders of the Northern Division Presidency Magistrate, all 
without success , 12 motions were made to the High Court with 
the result that two were successful There were twelve ordinary 
appeals against,the decisions of Honorary Magistrates, all of 
which weie rejected except one , there weie tluee motions to the 
High Court, but all were without success These results speak 
well for the sound»ess,of the decisions given by the Magistrates ” 
The Chief Presidency Magistiate says that Honorary Magis¬ 
trates as a body Qontinue to evince the interest they have alwa> s 
shown in the Uischaigc of their work Which, being interpret¬ 
ed, means that eight of them never attended Coutt at all, and 
thuty-six of them less than ten times duung the year , and that 
some of them aie fond of leaving then day’s file unfinished, 

“ O heaven 1 were man 

But constant he were pet feet waning for dinner , 

Fills him with faults • , 


Twenty third Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal for the jear 1890 


V AULTING ambition can oveileap itself in the derivation 
of theories and morals from obsolete statistics, as well 
as m more materially salient concerns Although Di Gregg 
did not submit his report till the end of May, he could- not 
restrain his ardour for repoit-wntmg till the icsults of the 
census of 12th Pcbruaiy were available, but compiled his 
tabular statements^and deductions thereftom a fortnight before 
that date And so sundry elaborate calculations and deductions 
in this State paper, based on the census figures for 1881, are 
of no use 

The total number of deaths registcied in 1890 was 1,612,479 
as compared with 1 597,478 in the pievious year Registration 
in the Mofussil is admittedly very impeifcct, and the Sanitary 
Commissioner, we are told in Sir (^hailes Elliott’s Resolution 
accompanying the Repoit, “ seems to think that the duties of 
lus Depaitment are limited to impressing upon the local 
authorities and the people themselves the impoitance of the 
subject The Lieutenant-Governor has not much faith m tho 
value of these geneial exhortations” Neithei have we 

Among the causes of the high infant moitality, which there 
Is reason to believe must prevail in Bengal, Dr Gregg refers 
to the insanitary conditions prevalent in large towns, to the 
tropical pinnate, the prevalence of malaria, and deficient or 
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Improper clothing and food, and lays special shoes on 'the 
fact that the mfqynts of Bengal are the produce, in an enprmous 
number of instances, of women who are themselves but un¬ 
developed children, whose offspring are not remarkable for 
stamina or fc* ^constitutional power of resistance to the causes’ 
of disease to which they are peculiarly liable * ” 

The highest death-rates f»om cholera occurred in Faridpur, 
Chumparun, Bhagulpore and Dacca , but nowhere did the 
rate of mortality rise as .high as in 1889 In Bhagulpoie, 
a supply of filtered water is*believed to have reduced mortality , 
and it is stated that, under the ordeis of the Board of Revenue, 
improvements are being carried out in the town of Bcttiah—whcic 
most of the cholera deaths registered in Chomparun occmred 
It is reficshmg to find the Board of Red Tape doing something 
practical for once 111 a way The number of deaths from 
small pox rose from 8,655 to 12,619—an increase attributed 
to the mvcteiacy 111 popular favour of inoculation (It cnabh s 
Municipal Boards and Committees to reduce expendituie on 
vacdnation ) Fever mortality incicased, as well as the number 
of deaths fiom small-pox Local oflficeis in Gya and Shahabad 
attribute the prevalence of malaria in those districts to the 
malign influences of canal nngation 

" In the Resolution on the Report of 1889 it is observed that 
the piovince of Oussa was remarkable for the compaiative 
absence of fevet, and that the district of Pun, in other lcspects 
the most unhealthy district of Bengal, showed the smallest 
fevea moitality Dr Gregg now explains that in the hilly 
country in the north of the district, and the sandy tract which 
drains towards the sea and the Chilka Lake, the natural drainage 
is rapid, and the moitality from fever small 

A'propos of rural sanitation, we quote from the Resolution 
accompanying Dr Gregjj’s Report — 

The Sanitary Commissioner state* that little or no progtess has as 
yet been made by Distuct Boards m the direction of iiiral sanitation 
because, as was observed in the Resolution on last year s report, they 
possess no funds for the purpose, and have no power to impose local 
taxation for sanitary purposes It appears, however, from the sum¬ 
mary of sanitary works sontained in Appendix III of the Report, 
that duung the past year District and Local Boards spent Rs 43,762 
on sinking wells, excavating and clearing tanks, and improving drainage 
channels The above sum includes an advance of Rs, 4,200 granted 
in Mtdnnpore under the I and Improvement Loans Act to private 
individuals for the excavation of tanks and the construction of bunds 
or high level reservoirs , but it does not include the expenditure 
incurred on the completion of the Rungpore drainage scheme- In 
addition to this, no less than Rs 2,65,785 was laid out by puvate 
individuals on the excavation of tanks, the provision of improved 
water and similar sanitary improvements Among these work.s of 
private benevolence, special mention should be made of the large 
tank with six masonry gh&ts excavated by Rani Man Mohint Devi of 
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puttia, Rajshahi, ai a cost of Rs 30,600, and the generous offer of the 
* tame lafly to lay out from Rs 10,000 to Rs 12,000 a year, for a period 
of four or five years, on constructing wells m the district , of the dona 
tion of Rs 1,12,500 made by R*ja Surja Kant Acharjya of Mukta* 
gacha in Mjmensingh, towaids water woiks for the head quartets 
station } and of the contribution of Rs 11,466 promised, and in part 
paid, by the Maharaja of Durbhanga for clearing the Sivaganga and 
mipioving the drainage of Deoghur With refetence to the last* 
mentioned project, the Deputy Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergun 
narhs states that the plans, “though made over a j ear ago, are still 
lying somewhere unapproved by the authorities, and the gift under 
its terms may be withdrawn ’* 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government for the 
year 1890 91, 

T HE following table shows the results of Civil litigation m 
Bengal for the last three years under the auspices of 
the Legal Remembrancer — 

188889 188990 189091 

Decided in favour of Government 330 348 311 

Decided against Government 155 58 75 , 

Compromised, remanded, or withdrawn 57 48 ( 59 

Percentage m favour of Government 68$ 85$ ’ 8o, 7 ? 

Three cases were decided against Government in the Local 
High Court, two of them for chur lands in the Rackergunge 
District, lying on the shores of the Bay of Bengal With 
reference to these adverse decisions Mr T T Allen writes — 

“ The Dearah Survey having found these lands liable to assess¬ 
ment as m excess—a view confirmed by the Commissioner— 
this decision was set aside on the report of a Civil Court Amin 
I have addressed the Board of Revenue as to the absurdity of , 
keeping up an expensive Dearah Survey when the Civil Court 
Amin is the real final arbiter w 

Here is skeleton map of a case noteworthy because of the 
Pi ivy Council ruling — 

The childless widow of a "Midnapore zemindar, before making the 
adoption of the minor, had borrowed a sum of Rs 20 000 at 18 per 
cent compound interest, with half yearly rests, the lenders being the 
Government Pleader and some others A demaud of Rs 58,652 was 
made against the estate, and as the widow denied that she had any 
knowledge of the terms of the loan, ahd some of the lenders wete 
persons on whom she had previously leant for advice, the demand was 
resisted by the Court of Wards The Subordinate Judge gave a 
decision foi the plaintiffs, and that decision was appealed against in the 
High Court, the Advocate-General bemg perfectly confident that such 
a usurious and questionable transaction could never be upheld there 
The High Corn t bench, consisting of the Chief Justice and Mi R F 
Kamptm, however, confirmed the decision regarding the interest, vtz, 
18 per cent compound interest, with half yeatly rests, as not unteason- 
aWe Now, another Bench of the High Cotm ip a similar case having 
infused to allow as against the minor’s estate higher Interest than 
Mi pet cent, 'that case was earned to the Privy Council, whose 
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judgment, since published at page 315, Volume XVIII, Indian Law 
Reports, Calcutta Senes, supports the decision m these word “ Then 
comes the question, was it per cent a sufficient rate of mteiest ? The 
widow was bonrowing m a case of necessity* It was for the plaintiff 
to see whether there was really and fairly a ground of necessitv Was 
there a necessity to borrow at the rate of 18 percent? That is a 
question to which he ought to have applied his mind, and if it were, 
unreasonable to suppose that the widow could not boriow the money 
at a less amount than 18 per cent, he ought not to have chaiged her 
that rate Their Lordships think, therefoie, that the High Court were 
right in not allowing interest at a higher tate than is pei cent,” 

The largest outstanding, balance on account of Court of 
Wards decrees is Rs 2 75,382 due from the Burdwan Raj 
Estate, Rs 40,000 of which are barred by*hmitation 


Report on the External Trade of Bengal toitU Nepal t Tibet t 
Sikkim and Bhutan , for the year 1890-91, 

C OMPARED with last year’s Returns, trade in 189091 
showed a rise of 1037 per cent Statistics of trade 
between Bengal and Nepal show steady increase year by 
year — 

Looking to the dnports, the gieatest improvement is observable 
under food giatns (6,05,336 niaunds), treasute (Rs 4,12,901) and 
linseed, while mustard seed, cattle, tobacco, and ghee show a falling 
off In the export trade the hugest increase occurred m silk, manu- 
factuied, (Rs 71,798), and the largest decrease in European cotton 
piece-goods (Rs 2,21,751) 

The export salt trade showed a recovery over the transactions of 
1889 90, and the figures were equal to those of 1888-89 Out of the 
total supplv Chumparun contributed (34,148 maunds), Puineah (27*873 
miunds), Mozufferpore (20,408 maunds;, Bhagulpore (19,395 maunds), 

„ mod Durbhanga (13,325 maunds) 

There has been a partial withdrawal of the restrictions on 
trade across the Sikkim-Tibet frontier, and a consequent in¬ 
crease in it 

v Reports of the Altpore and Hazarifagh Reformatory Schools for 
the year 1890 

A T the Altpore School the number of refugees rose from 
108 at the beginning of the year under review to 135 at its 
close The school has accommodation for 224 Twenty-Tour 
boys were released, one died of cholera, a large number suffered 
from chicken-pox From reports received during the year 
regarding 80 previously released boys, it appeared that ten 
had been reconvicted, one did not bear a good character, 69, 
were believed to be leading honest lives Of these 69, only four 
follow the trades they were taught at the school Caste, preju- * 
dices and hereditary customs are held answerable for this 
slur on its praticality. 
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Is there no hereditary or other prejudice to boot on the 
part of th§ school management against going half way to meet 
work-a-day sei viceablenefes ? • 

The boys at Alipoie work for seven hours a day, undergo 
one hour of compulsory school, and are patted on the back 
4 f they furthermore elect to put in voluntai^ Attendance at 
the night school from 6 to 8 r M , i io of them do so accord¬ 
ingly 

It may be unkind to hint a suspicion that virtue is being 
overdone , but, bearing in mind the yievitabihty of boys being 
boys, we are at a loss how else to account for this phenomenal 
love of school » 

The Hazaribagh boys—there weic‘ 291 of them last year* 
against 267 in 1889—are not such saps, and have not such a 
perfect character record as the Ahpore lot Amongst them 
occurred 150 cases of fighting and offences against discipline , 
two boys tempoiarily escaped dunng the jear 

‘Repoits were received duung the year regarding 94 icleascd 
boys 57 icports weie favouiable, in 13 cases the wheieabouts 
of the boys were not traceable , 5 boys yvere reconvicted and 
sent to jail, and 6 were looked upon with suspicion by the 
police, 7 boys continued to woik at the trades they learned 
in school, and 6 died 

“ There is a very limited local market for the articles manu¬ 
factured in the Haznubagh Reformatory, and this stands in 
the way of the manufactuies being earned on upon a more 
extensive scale The shoe-making industry has proved a 
failure There was a consideiable improvement in the weaving 
industry which brought in a profit of Rs 1,496 A portion of 
the jail work in this branch of the industry has been made 
over to the school ” , 


Report by the Board of Revenue on the t Revenue Administra¬ 
tion of the North - Western m Provinces for the Revenue year 
1889-90 , ending 30th September 1890 

T HE balance of land revenue borne on the roll last year 
was laige, amounting to Rs 450,683 Rs 1,87,416 were 
collected during the year, Rs 99,546 were remitted, Rs 10,670 
are pronounced “ nominal ” 

“ I he outstanding balance is, therefoie, Rs 1,53,051 Of 
this however Rs 1,14413 *wcre due from detcrioiated villages 
in Agra, Farukhabad, Mainpun and Etah, and arc now under 
formal suspension 1 he tract in which these arrears are due 
was carefully inspected dunng last winter by the Lieutenant- 
Governor when on tour. The principles upon which the re¬ 
vision of assessment was being conducted, appealed to him 
by no means sufficiently liberal ip view of the disastrous re- 
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suits of the floods and saturation of recent years, and the very 
considerable exodus which had consequently occurred, and 
instiuctions were given to the revisfhg officers, under which 
outstanding dues will be generally struck off and settlements 
made, which will, it is hoped,*give fresh heart to both land- 
loid£ and tenants and bring about befoic long return of som& 
of the many absentees Of the- remaining outstanding sum, 
Rs 38,638 are due from estates under attachment, generally 
in the deteriorated tracts of the Agia Divfcsion, and include 
arrears in villages of the Qduttia district, which also have re¬ 
ceived, since the Lieutenant-Governor's last winter tour, the 
specific 01 dtrs of Government A barbed fence has been put 
up experimentally at a*cost of Rs 48,920, along 173^ miles 
of the Agi a and Muttra districts, to keep out # the wild cattle 
which infest the villages adjoining the Bhartpur bolder , and, 
if found effectively to withstand injuiies and to answer the 
puiposes for which it was erected, it will be continued along 
so much of the fiontier as has the misfortune to adjoin the 
Bhaitpui State, and to be exposed to the ravages of its un- 
contioiled wild herds of cattle Of Rs 29,980, the leal out¬ 
standing balances of Jalaun, only Rs 8,369 were collected, 
and Rs 12,045 were remitted, still leaving a real balance on 
account of the arrears of pievious years of Rs 9,566 ” 

Excluding nominal items from the demand, collections 
averaged 9912 per cent of it The much vaunted Kali 
Nadi Water-works have resulted in a flourishing crop of Kdns 
grass and jungle all over the low-lands served by them Last 
yeir a lot mote land was taken up for canals at a compensa¬ 
tion cost of Rs 58 an acre Only 900 acres were taken up 
for Railway puiposes, mainly in the ShAhjahdnpur and Pilibhft 
districts Some compensation cases hava been pending for 
four years 

There was a further.decline in the income from the Mirza- 
pur Stone Quaines • 

“ The Collector of Allahabad attributes the increase in the 
number of suits for arrears of rent to the introduction of the 
system of remitting rent by money-ordeis The Commission¬ 
er and the Board do .not agree, and they show that at?least 
the commencement of this flood-tide of litigation was anterior 
to the introduction of the money-oidcr system It is impro¬ 
bable, however, that the Collector should be altogether wiong 
on a matter of fact, of which he had ample means of accu¬ 
rate local knowledge, and on which his report indicates that he 
took considerable trouble to inform himself ” . • 

The Board of Revenue has been unable to trace any speci¬ 
al cause to which the* increase of litigation, especially m suits 
for arrears of rent, may be ascribed 
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Applications to eject tenants-attwili increased by nearly 
4 per cent* in number, but decreased nearly as much m 
area, 6 , 

It is held satisfactory that, notwithstanding mo ease of 
work, the average duration of contested and uncontested cases 
alike has diminished * w 

Benares and Meerut were again the two divisions m which 
the largest number of Appeals to Collectors were filed 
The Lieutenant-Governor “ is disappointed to see the very 
great decline in the applications for,loans foi Agucultural im¬ 
provement In number and value they are little more than half 
of those of 1887-88 Nor does he understand the remark of the 
Commissioner of Benaies that such advances will not be taken 
in his Division .because of the greater formality of the rules 
The rules have not been increased m formality and are of 
sufficient simplicity to be no deterrent to applicants in dis¬ 
tricts that adjoin the Benares Division The Collector of 
Muzaffarnagar is probably nearer the truth when he says that 
it is the fashion in some districts to take advances, and^ in 
others it is not " , 

Sir Auckland Colvin seems to be of opinion that a far¬ 
fetched excuse is better than none 
We are told that the “new branches of the Midland Railway 
m the districts of Bundelkhand and JhAnsi appear to have 
had little influence as yet in promoting trade and wakening 
the agricultural energies of the tiacts they traverse , but, like 
the Betwa Canal, they were designed in the fitst instance as 
protective works, and their indirect influence will gradually 
be recognized ” 


Report on the Excise ^Administration of the North - Western Pro- 
vmces and Oudh for the year ending 30 th September 1890 

T 'HE gross, nett and “ real " receipts for the year of report were 
respectively Rs 54,15,60c', Rs 52,90,369 and Rs 5421,040, 
the fevenue having been the lowest since 1884-85, and fallen 
short of the estimate by Rs, 2,34,400, while net charges exceeded 
estimate by Rs 9,031. 

Thd revenue derived from country spirits has been gradually 
declining for the last six years , revenue from spirits manu¬ 
factured after English methods (of the Rosa Distillery pattern) 
increasing , revenue from drugs ditto The moral seems to be 
that human nature is still desperately wicked, and when 
thwarted in its propensity for one sort of intoxicant, excogi¬ 
tates proclivity to another In other words, the truism holds 
good that you can no more make people virtuous by excise 
imposts than you can by Act of Parliament 
The*Report informs us that a contractor in the Moradabad 
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district—with a monopoly for his objective apparently—" en¬ 
gaged in contracts that could not possibly be remunerative " 
Possibly he understands his own "business better than the 
Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue N -W P and Oudh 
does ThejCommissioner of Excise and the Board of Revenue 
of those Provinces, by the way, are not of one mind with 
us in their interpretation of the workings of the laws of supply 
and demand m connection with their excise affans, but are of 
opinion that there is little, if any, connection between dimi¬ 
nished consumption of strong drink and increase in consump¬ 
tion of drugs and opium 

In the district reports ] it seems, a choice is offered of reasons 
to account for the decrease in still-head duty To wit — 

(x) the high price of the materials of manu&ictui e, vts, mahtta and 
molasses , (2) the high price of food grains , (3) a hebcient kharif crop, 
owing to the excessive or inegular rainfall of 1889, and a short rabt 
ci op, due to imperfect preparation of the ground at the sowing season, 
and the absence of winter rains these two causes operating to bring 
about, or intensify, agricultural depression , (4) sickness due to in¬ 
fluenza, small pox, and other complaints last spung , (5) a diminished 
* number of Hindu marriages , ( 6 ) the issue of more highly distilled 
liquor (in one or two districts only), which, while paying the same 
stijl head duty as weaker liquor, went further in consumption , (7) the 
influence of Temperance Leagues (m certain districts) , (8) a plentiful 
mango crop (in one distuct) • 

This list is at any rate exhaustive It would require a vivid 
imagination to soar beyond the “ plentiful mango crop 16 one 
district”—and consequent money to spend—as an incentive to 
temperance As to the influence of Temperance Leagues, the 
Jdmor Member of the Board of Revenue is of opinion that 
although “ perhaps ” in certain places, they may have in¬ 
duced substitution of non-alcoholic drinks for spirituous 
liquors at marriage and other festivities, m the Kayeth and 
“ possibly” in one or two other castes, yet their efforts have 
scarcely at all affeejed the private habits of the majority of 
drinkers Retail liquor-shops (Jecieased by 80 the changes 
in their number within individual districts were not numerous 
There was an average of one shop to every 6,436 of population* 
(In Madras the Mills proportion is one to 1,496) 

There was one more jdist tilery than m 1888-89. • 

The number of licenses for veud of tdn add sendht increased 
slightly 

Inciease of revenue from drugs and opium amounted to 3 22 
per cent It is explained that this increase was not due to 
generally increased consumption, but to revised arrangements 
with respect to local contracts, to restriction of the .area of m 
cultivation, and to greater preventive vigilance 
Here is a quotation from Mr Petre’s Report — 

Probably the preparation and vend of madak and chandu by Govern- 
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ment contractors cannot advisedly be altogether discontinued But 
the Jumo% Member is of opinion thn the question may be considered 
whether the shops for theirsale should not be managed on a different 
methtfd from the present, the functions of the conttactor being confined 
to manufacture and vend only At present the shops aie not metely 
depots for the sale of the prepated *diug, but aie also smoking rooms, 
* wheie consumption on the piennses is permitted ’The customer is 
attended to by servants of the shopkeeper who prepare chandu or 
tnadak ts required, providing and filling the pipes and saving the 
consumei all tiouple The peisons who fiequent the shops aie mostly 
of indifferent chuacter , and neither they nor the contractors aie 
persons likely to discoui »ge any who may unwnily be led into trying 
the effects of the diugs The public shops are, m shott, places where 
not only aie the demands of the vice met, but indulgence in it is cer 
tain to be encoui iged and piopagatcd *The pioposal to icstnct the 
contractors’license stnctly to mmufacluie and vend is doubtless open 
to the objection .that the use of modal and chandu might be intro¬ 
duced to a gieater extent into puvate houses, and tint authorns, d 
smoking lesorts, supplied by illicit m'inufactmc and rend, would be 
set up The matter is no doubt one that lequucs cueful ( onsidt ration 
from the police point of view Hut it can scatcely be gainsaid tint 
the maintenance of the piesent madal and chandu sm iking shops, 
under the cover and authority of licenses gi mted by the lyoveimneju, 
is open to giave objections , 

The Board of Revenue agrees with the Excise Commissioner 
in thinking that Treasuiy Officers ought not to be placed in 
chaige of excise According to. the existing arrangement the 
Excise Officer, who is tied by Tieasuiy woik to Ilead-quaiters, 
is neither fish, flesh, or good red hemng, and at the best can be, 
as Mr Wall puts it, only half an Excise Officer It is unfair 
on the Department 

On the eve of Mr Wall’s retirement from the service “ tHc 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner desires to place on 
record his acknowledgments of Mr Wall’s labouis in the 
Department of which foe has been for nearly ten yeaisthe head” 


Annual Report on the Condition and Management of the Jails in 
the N~W Provinces and €udh (with 1 abnlar Statements) 
for the year ending 31 st December 1890 

T HE number of convicts continues to increase, and the 
(igurc is now 44,694, against 32,969 five yeais ago 
And the increase is not accounted foi by admissions for petty 
crime Quite the contrary The Inspector-General of Piisons 
thinks that the high puce of food-grains accounts foi the rise 
in numbers Pnsoners from Buima also help to swell the total 
Of 44>694 convicts admitted duung the year, *5,123 were 
recognized as habitual cnmmals The Lieutenant-Governor 
* cpncurs*with Sir J W Tyler m thinking that habitual offenders, 
while in Jail, should be treated with extra stuctness, and 
appears^ to think that the objections of the Jail Committee to 
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the use of fetters have proved prejudicial to Jail discipline, e g , 
there were 27 escapes ; 3,007 convicts wfere released under the 
good conduct ^ulcs The number of juvenile prisoners increased 
slightly Jail accommodation was, “ on the whole/* sufficient 
for the demands made on jt Convict Warders—there were 
1,102 of themy—are reported to have been better conducted 
than unconvicted ones The cost per head for convict main¬ 
tenance was Rs 41-5-8 Since 1887 (the year in which the 
present provincial contract commenced) Jail expenditure has 
increased by about 20 percent Per contra, the result of Jail 
manufactures is that the total cost of Jails to Government is 
reduced from Rs 10,24585 to Rs 9,14,486 Sick and death 
rates were higher in 1890 than they have been in any year 
since 1879 Gorakhpur continues to be the most unhealthy 
Jail in the Provinces * 


Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and 
tts Dependencies during the year 1890 

quote fiom the Resolution accompanying this Report — 

The number of suits instituted during the year, namely 240,679, was 
2,720 less thin m 1889, and 17,296 less than the number instituted m 
the year 1888, ind in f ict it is stated in the Judges Report that the 
litigition of the year has been 1 educed below that of any year since 
1877 It must be remembeied, howevei, that previous to the close 
ot the year 1884. theie weie no regular Revenue Courts m this Pro 
vince, wheieas a considerable number of what were formerly treated 
as cuil suits is now disposed of by the Revenue Couits, so that the 
• figures given in the Civil Justice Repotts from 1887 to 1884 do not 
show the le il facts when compared with those fiom 1885 to 1890 The 
decrease is chiefly noticeable in the districts of the old Mooltan Dm 
sion, m SiAikot, Amritsar, KAngra and Umballa In the Si&lkot 
District there were 2,447 enses less than in the previous >ear—a de« 
ciease of 1577 her cent This is attributed to the autumnal fever, 
which nho caused a dpcicise in litigation in the adjoining distuct of 
Guji There was a. marked increase of institutions m the distucts 
of v ihahpur (20 per cent), Jhelup (14 per cent), Hoshmpur and 
Gujianwtla Litigation is heaviest in the Central 01 Sikh distucts of 
the Province The tot il value of the litigation was Rs 2,54,59,368, 
m Rs 47,54 267 moie than m the year 1889, and Rs 43,57,539111010 
thin in the year 18^8 In the Lafoie and Guji&nwfila Distucts two 
suits of the values of*i3hkhs and 35 lakhs of rupees, respectively, 
were filed In respect of one class of suits only, those lelittng to 
land assessed to hud levenue, has theie been a decrease in value of 
the ptopetly iu dispute This is attributed to the operation of the 
rules undei the Suits Valuation Act, which fix the value of suits for 
1 md or interest in land by leference to a multiple of the revenue 
demand m<te id of the estimated muket value 

Of the total number of suits instituted dm mg the year, 86 per cent, 
wete for money or moveables, 10 per cent for immoveable piopeitv, 
and 4 per cent for other forms of relief These petcent iges are 
piactically umfoim from year to year The number of suits for money 
based on bonds, contracts, or in constdeiation of goods supplied, was 
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practically the fame as fast jear On* these 105,394 salts ware brought 
by bankers and shopkeepers against Aguculturists, as compared with 
102,222 irt»the year 1889 and 108,724 in 1888 The District Judge of 
LudhiAna, whose report, to judge from the printed ^extracts, seems to 
the Lieutenant-Governor to be a good one, has carefully considered 
this subject and has given several reasons for hts conclusion that 
* such suits may be expected to gradually increase in number It is 
satisfactory to note that there is a maiked decrease in the number of 
suits based on “ contract not m writing* —a decrease amounting to 10 
per cent as compared with the figures of 1889, and i8per Cent as com¬ 
pared with the average of the pievious eight years. There is a cones- 
ponding increase in the number of suits founded on bonds, but the 
steady decrease since 1884 in the number of suits on registered bonds 
shows that the safeguatd of registration is being less and less resorted 
to The figures of the Annual Registration Reports confirm this con 
elusion The number of suits founded on an “ account stated ” shows 
no tendency to decease. 


Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the Punjab 
and its Dependencies during the year 1890 

R EPORT-WRITING must be a difficult business when, out 
of one’s inner conciousness, one has to excogitate colour¬ 
able reason for all and sundry departuies from normal prece¬ 
dent. Thus we find it regretted that increase of ennie in the 
Southern districts of the Jullunder Division cannot be wholly 
explained by the character off the harvests there The Judge 
of Gujrat is more fertile of resource, and accounts for decrease 
of crime m that district by the suggestion that “ autumnal 
fever” induced diminish activity among the criminal classes 
The Secretariat supplements this theory with a hint ‘that 
sickness possibly rendered the people too apathetic to report 
crime.’ In hope that we may be able to put a finishing touch 
to this house of cards, we venture, in turn, to suggest that, 
during the non-autuoinal months, some other fever must have 
compelled the police to apathy in the cognizance of crime 
That notion, it seems to us, rounds off and gives symmetry to 
the edifice u 

Sir James Lyall congratulates his Administration on a con¬ 
siderable decrease of crime in 1889, and fuitherand marked 
diminution in the number of offences reported in 1890, 
when the number of offences coming jjvi&m the Penal Code 
purview that are in Punjab parlance “admitted to have 
occurred, ” was 76,424—less by 3,607, that is to say, than in 
the previous year, and more than 5,000 less than the average 
for the previous five years. We give the figures for whatever 
they may be worth, our own idea being that that this can be but 
t little. ^Although the number of offence* affecting human life 
shows an increase of 9 per cent, the Lieutenant-Governor— 
inasmuch as burglaries were less freqhent—complacently 
considers that the amount of crime in the province has been 
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reduced to normal proportions- We are reminded of the 
Bengalee proverb that says “Take first my wtffi then my 

life!! last of all my money 111” * 

The aesthetic uses of statistics are appreciated in the Punjab, 
where all cases, true or false, tjiat go up for trial, are docketed 
“admitted fo have occuried,” even though a trial m a Cnmural 
Court may have shown either that no offence was committed, 
or that the dispute to be adjudicated on was entirely matter 
for Civil Court consideration Facts, notwithstanding all such 
cases, are made to appear in statistical returns as crimes 
'* admitted to have occurred u Statistics aie a beautiful and 
wonderful invention all that they stand in need of now in 
the Punjab is • inventing of a conscience ’ for their use The 
Punjab is now, as ever, equal to any occasion, and we are glad 
to note tentative efforts m the required dircctton Referring to 
the varying proportions of summary dismissals of cases in 
contiguous similarly constituted districts, it may perchance be 
found, we are told in the Resolution accomp&oying this 
Report, that the method pursued in their statistical compila- 
atlon is cironeous In a word, even infallibility may be 
manipulated for schismatic ends The Junior Secretary to 


^° V The alteration m the law effected by Act IV of 1891, which em- 
poweis a Magistrate to grant compensation for frivolous or vexatious 
accusations in warrant cases as well asm summons cases has no 
doubt been biought to the notice of Magistrates by the Chief Couit 
Owing to the limitations by which the proceduie of Section 250 of 
the Cummal Procedure Code has hitherto been restricted, the de- 
• terrent effects of that section in reducing the number ot false charges 
w«e not widely operative Dunng the year under report only 907 
cases of frivolous or vexatious chatges were dealt with under Section 
250 The returns of the current year should show an improvement 

m Of Vhe number of true offences under the* Penal Code 72 per cent, 
wcle brought to trial m both 1890 and 1889 as compared with 70 per 
cent in 1S88 This percentage may be taken in a general way as 
indicative* of the detective efficiency of the Police,-but subject to 
limitations for whereas in Ludhiana, as high a propoition as 88 
p« cent of the t.ue cases were brought to t.ial, and in only 25 per 
J** nf these convictions were obtamed.it would seem that many 
were brounht into Court in which evidence sufficient to justify 
TZSSXftXX collected In Montgomery the P*c=n.age 
of cases brought to trial is very low,—only 52 per cent, as compated 
with 70 per ce S nt in the neighbouring districts of Jhang and Mooltan 
Thii tow percentage of cases brought to trial in Montgomery has 
r unsatisfactory feature m the criminal administration of the 
Ster^^ear[ The eUs, ej 

>M7 cases admitted to 

Convictions for offences under the Penal Code were obtained 
m only 36 per cent, of the cases brought to trial. The recent 
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appointment of Public Prosecutors in several sessions 
districts will, it is hoped, produce some effect in raising the 
peicentage bf convictions in the more important cases. 

The number of murder cases has increased from 397 in 1889 
to 490 in the year under report, but is less than it was m 1888. 
184 of this year’s murders occurred in the trans-Jndus districts, 
54 of them in Peshawar Still, in this district, prior to intro¬ 
duction of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, the average was 
for some years 78*, So there has been improvement Among 
cis-Indus districts, Rawalpindi is described as standing forth 
prominent for murders, 45 of then! having been committed 
during 1890 and 46 and. 44, respectively, m the two previous 
years 

In Lahore 22 .murders were perpetrated In eight of 
these accused were convicted by the Sessions Judge, but 111 
only one case was the conviction upheld by the Chief Court 

The number of references to Councils of Elders under section 
*3 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation fell fiom 1,112 in 1889 
to 528 in the year under report.— 

The Lieutenant-Governor has noticed the remarks of the Deputy 
Commissioner ot Binnu and of the Sessions Judge of Derijrt regaid 
ing the extension to the B«nnu, Deri Ishmad Khan and Dera Gh&zi 
Khan Districts of the provisions of Section 14 (2) of the Regulation 
It wis thought advisible to omit these provisions in extending the 
Regulation to the Deraj it, and therefore at piesent no sentence other 
than fine can m these districts be passeo upon the finding of a Council 
of Fideis, and, m default of payment of a fine, a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding in the maximum 2# years ina> be imposed I his 
of course, though better than no punishment, is too inadequate to 
be propetly deterrent The Lieutenant Governor accordingly is prepar 
ed to reconsider the point, md his requested the Commissioner of 
the Division to consider this question and report upon the lecommenda- 
tjons of the Deputy Commissioner of Binnu and the Sessions Judge 
But the remarks of, the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara m regaid 
to trial by Jirga of mischief cases indicate the difficulty If it is 
decided not 10 extend Section 14 (2) to the Derajat Frontier Districts, 
it will be necessary for Deputy Commissioners to exercise extreme 
caution in determining whit caoes to refei to Councils of Eiders and 
to abstain except for veiy special reasons fiom tefeirmg serious n»urd-r 
cases in which pnmd fane the evideuce of the guilt of the accu ed 
is tolerably complete His Honor very much doubts whether a due 
discretion in this matter has been exercised during the year under 
report by the Deputy Commissioner of Dei a Ghizi Khan, in which 
aistnct it appears th it all the 20 cases of muider reported during 
the year were referred to Jirgas The fact that in 17 of these cases 
conviction was seemed, justifies the belief that, in some of the cases 
at least it would have been possible to secure a conviction and to 
inflict an adequate sentence in the ordinal y tribunals 


Report m <m the Police Administration m the Punjab for the year 
1890 

T HE number of congntzable offences reported to the Police 
«ud Magistrates was 70 , 761 , and it is contended that, 
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on the whole, provincial statistics show a real and satisfactory 
decrease in th^ amount of ordinary crime In the jnuraber 
of murders there has been an increase, which reminds us that the 
murder figures in this Blue Book are not in agreement with 
those given in the Report of the J udges of the Chief Court on 
last year's Cnmlrul admimstiation 

“ There must be some explanation," the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor says plaintively, like Owen Glendower calling spmts from 
the vasty deep that won’t come when they are called What 
does it matter, what can* it matter ? Everybody knows, or 
ought to know by this time, that figures ground out oi statisti¬ 
cal mills at Lahoie aie mrt to be relied on , and so they arc less 
mischievous than the products of other Indian mills, equally 
untrustworthy, but with a better leputation for accuiacy There 
were fewer lobbeties and burglaries than in any year since 
1885 m the cis-Indus distucts thefts were fewer than in any 
3'ear since 1883 , m the trans Indus distucts fewer than in any 
of the previous thiee yeais 

The percentage of^cases m which convictions were piocuied 
was highfir than m any yeai since the piesent method of com¬ 
piling the returns was introduced , and, on the othei hand, the 
percentage of persons convicted -was lower than m any year 
dunng the same period, the diffeience in each instance being 
3 per cent on the averages of the previous six years Since 
1887, while the percentage of cases in which convictions have 
been obtained has steadily usen, that of pet sons convicted has 
as steadily declined The Lieutenant-Govcinor is aware that 
so long as the statistics include, as at piesent, cases dealt with 
dncctly by the Magistiates, it is impossible to define accurately 
the Extent to which the Police aie tesponsiblc for these results, 
and of course in any case the ultimate decision rests with the 
Courts and not with them but appaicntly thcie is an increasing 
tendency to send up*for tual persons whose guilt cannot be 
proved, and more discrimination seems to be requned in select¬ 
ing the patties who should be placed upon their trial 

Although the number of buiglanes and thefts was less than 
in 1889, the value of the stolen pioperty “ is said to have bdfcn " 
larger, while the amount recovered fell from 39 to 36 per cent 
The percentage of recoveues was highest m the Hissar district, 
lowest in that of Peshawar * 

We quote from paras 4 and 5 of the Resolution — 

While inofe than 10,000 persons were convicted of offences against 
property during the >ear under review, 1,592 were returned as old 
offenders, that is, who had been previously convicted and were again 
convicted during the yeai In the year 1886 the number of pet sons con¬ 
victed of similar offences was very much the same, while the number of 
persons re-convicted during that period was 1,137 , these figures, there* 
foie, so far as they go, appear to indicate that the Police are becoming 
VOL XCIII] * $t * 
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mote catfefal {h sifting the antecedents of offenders at the same tiawf 
there is little doubt that nitny professional crttfun&U. escape with iftade* 
quate punishment because the fact of their having been previously con? 
victed is unknown at the time of the trial. At present the hw gives the 
Police no authonty to control the Vnovements of piofesgioml criminals 
aTtr-r their teleise ftom jail, and in this tespect is less effective than 
that of England, wheie, under certain citcumstances, Police sur* 
Veil lance for a period not exceeding seven \eais can be awarded as 
part of the sentence pissed on an offender I he expediency of intro* 
ductng similar provisions into Indian law wis biought to the notice 
of the Government of India neatly two years ago, but no alieiatton 
in the hw has yet been made Until this is done, the Lreutenin*- 
Govemor fears that She powers of the Police to iepr<st» professional 
crime must tend to diminish, as cumin Is, like other clisses of the 
community, now t enjov gieater facilities m moving ibout the countiy, 
and after their leleise from jul are able to tecoinmence a career oi 
crime in places wheie their antecedents are uni nown 
The remarks made m the Report about citminal tubes are on the 
whole eimouiaging The Mfnas in the Gurgaon District aiesaidto 
shdw a tendency to settle down and earn an honest livelihood In 
the jwHundur District the II unfs ire slated to have commuted veiy 
little serious cume, while in Ludhidna the District fnipeitntendent of 
Police reports that the San*!-, are no doubt, t iking to honest com ses 
With regud to the members of this tube in the Lahore District, the 
Commissioner thinks that the nine has come for the wtthdiawtl of 
the piovisions of the Crunimd Tubes Act If this is the nniuied 
opinion of the Deal officer®, the Lieutenant Govti nor will consider 
any lecommendation which may be made, but it should be observed 
that the DistilCt Superintendent of Guidaspur advocates the appli 
cation of the Act to the Smsf* of the Amritsar Di^tuct, and if the 
teasons for this opinion aie well founded, it may be ptemature to 
relax the provisions of the law in favour of the fellow ttibesmen who 
are settled in the adj lining district of Lihore 


Report on the Operations of the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture , North-Western Provinces and Oudh , for the year 
ending $oth September 1890 

M R HOLD ERNESS* while willing to allow that the plan 
of embodying Village Recoid Repot bin the Annual 
Revenue Administration Report has its advantages, is fain to 
lament that this new ariangement invidiously places him "m 
the position of a person who has to pyt on the stage a piece 
from which the principal character lias been sttuck out ” 

The meritouous points in his administration emphasized by 
the Directoi of Land Recoids, Noith Western Provinces and 
Oudh, are-—that with surplus funds obtained by the imposition 
of the patwari rate, the salaries of the patwan establishment in 
the *B$nares Division have been substantially improved and 
additional kanungos piovided In othci Divisions, revisions of 
patwaris’ circles and salaries have been pushed on. In 
Azdmgarh, measuies have been taken to impiove the accuracy 
of the rental entries in village records. 7 

* ft 
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Throughout the provincci an attempt has been made to re* 
duce their bulk and improve their statistical utility -Having an 
eye to the future^ this strikes us as life most valuable, albeit 
the least aggressive, of Mr Holderness’s reforms He is, 
by the way, of opinion th.it the .money and care now expended 
•on the kanungo^nd pat wan staff have not been thrown away 
Let us hope they have not 

No success has as yet attended Departmental experiments 
in the reclamation of usar land The theory of one expenment 
was that, by means of simple enclosure for five or six years, 
without any further aids to regeneiation, the soil would be 
so improved that a respe ctable annual revenue from the sale 
of gr iss would result Afas 1 although scientific authorities evet 
and anon assure us that a chaste simplicity is the motive soul 
of inventive genius, it does not always command the success it 
deserves It has not done so under the auspices of the Depart¬ 
ment of Land Recoids in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh, though the head of the Department considers it de- 
snatjjle in the interests of science that a decade of bootless 
experimentalizing with fences should be pei petuated Manuring 
and deep ploughing seem to our undepartmental sense of fitness 
likelier investments if only because it is admitted that “ the 
progress of relt is the most serious agricultural danger of the 
canal districts, ” and deep cultivation by loosening subsoil 
enables the salts m it to escape to undciground waters 

In the light of an encouragement to the extension of arbon- 
culture throughout the Empire, we note that icccipts under that 
heacf from the Meerut, Pihbhit, Bulandshahr, Cawnpore, Jaun- 
pore, Benares, Bijnor, Haidoi, Moradabad and Paitabgarh 
districts more than cover expenditure incurred The total 
length of roads undei avenues at the close of*i888 89 was 4 583 
miles—to which 3 16 miles were added dunng the year undei 
report Landowneis and tenant fanners in several distnctsare 
specially referied to as having takeman interest in planting trees 
and maintaining avenues on public roads There is nothing 
stiange in the fact it is but reversion to a worthy Aryan tradi¬ 
tion, Tree planting foi the shelter and delectation of way¬ 
farers was an established religious practise ages before Hon*ble 
Boards of Revenue and red tape were invented, to stifle the 
godly entei prize with vexatious and contradictory Rulings and 
Regulations as to S 4 ciats and their liability to double assess¬ 
ment under Income-tax and Road and Public Woiks Ces$ 
Acts 

It appeals that Di Voelker, as a result of his much trumpeted 
scientific exploitation, of agiicultural India, has suggested 
to the North-Western Ptovmces authoiities concerned that^thc 
forms of tabular statements appended to Annual Reports on 
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the Cavvnpore Model Farm should be revised. Parturiunt 
monies, && At this Institution, last year’s working has shown 
woollen refuse to be the best of all manufes for maize, and 
peculiarly suitable for use in Mofussil villages wheie nothing 
of the sort is procurable by thfc rayats Fiesh cptton seed was 
ptocuted by the farm from America, and tued * It has not, at 
yet, developed into text for a theoiy “ With regard to sugar¬ 
cane experiments, the practice on the farm is to sow only the 
top pieces of the cane, whereas in most of the Eastern distucts 
the wasteful practice of using the whole of the cane pievails" 
Indigo, preceding wheat as an ordinary crop, is held to benefit 
the land Herein the* issue of Cavvnpore Farm experiments is 
diametrically opposed to Indian agricultuial tradition Settle¬ 
ment officers,* or Magistrates, &c should make a note of the 
Cavvnpore I*arm Ruling on the subject The Saharanpui 
Gaidens, pnmarily established for the sake of botanical reseaich 
and scientific obseivation, are described as, at present, plant and 
seed nuraenes on a laige scale foi the sale of flowei and 
vegetable seeds, ornamental shiubs, &c Hie putsuit of science 
is in shoit an unprofitable, matket gardening a lucrative, business 
With regaid to the Matesar Garden at Kumaon Mr Holderness 
wiites — 

A good area was under potatoes, and though the crop w is poor, i fair 
income was leuhzed by sales of potato seed The manager receives 
more applications for seed than he can comply with, and the high puce 
which good hill seed now commands has induced puvatc persons settled 
in Kumaun to take up this industiy The demand is chiefly confined to 
European*, as native potnto growers m the plains prefer Far&khabad 
potato seed At fiist 1 thought this was on account of Us comparative 
cheapness but the real reason is that the count!) potato gives a larger 
crop than English seed biought down from the hills Gtowets in the 
Farakhibad district have acknowledged to me a yield equivalent t> 
neatly 6 tons the acte No hill seed evet gives such results in the 
plains 

The up keep of the Taj Garden cost Rs 9,999-2-10, more than 
a thud of this sum being absorbed by the Superintendent's 
salary 

Ihe Assistant Director of Agriculture, North-Western Pro¬ 
vince and Oudh,—“an officer who has had a veiy long acquain¬ 
tance with the subject,' and takes gieat inteiest m it—while 
recognizing the social value of agricultural shows, thinks poorly 
of their effect on aguculture Insufficient time, he protests, is 
given in their programmes to agricultural exhibits and trials 
" amusements, and not mstiuction or edification, occupy the 
first place in the thoughts of the management ” Under the 
he&dmg " Distribution and Sale of Implements,” we are told — 
Ihe sales show a dectease on those for the previous year This is 
chiefly due to the strict enforcemeut of the lule regarding payment in 
* cash which it has been found necessaiy to prescube. The pumps ate 
unquestionably useful for canal lift litigation 01 for tank irngation. 
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They are often borrowed by elltivators hung near the farm, but the 
puce stands in the way of their becoming generally popular* Instances 
have occurred of ordinary cultivators havn% come long distances to the 
f<um to hire a pump during the irrigation season 
421 copies of the Urdu Agnculturul Journal are now issued 
every month, against 274 »n the preceding year 

Seven elaborafely coloured and more or less useless maps are 
appended to this Report, and must have helped materially to 
swell the cost of printing it • 


Annual Report of the Foreign Trade of the Not th-Western 
Provinces and Ondh for the year ending 31st March 1891 

T OTAL TRAFFIC irfcrcased in volume by some four lakhs 
of maunds, and in value by neatly itoo # co,ooo rupees 
Imports fiom Nepal show an increase of 4,71,780 maunds in 
weight, and Rs 908,059 in value , pnncipally due to improve¬ 
ment m the timber trade Exports to Nepal show a decrease 
of 23,901 maunds and Rs 2,29,685 , occuiring chiefly in cotton 
goods, salt and sugar Tibet Imports and Exports both show 
decrease, ^ue to a smaller impoitation of borax and salt The 
wool import trade M shows considerable expansion ” 


Report on the Management of Estates in the Court of Wards 
or under the Taluqdars' Relief Act in Oudh, for the Revenue 
year 1889-90, ending the 30th September 1890 

T HE Chief Secretary’s Resolution on this Report says — 

• The report deals with 44 estates, of which 42 were in charge of the 
Court at the end of the year 1888 89, and two weie taken under 
management duiing the year 188990 Stven estates were released, 
leaving 37 estates at the end of the year 1 he short lnstoiy of the 
released estates during the time they weie managed by the Cou t of 
Wards, as given in the Repott, is on the whole a satisfacloty record of 
management A 1 irge aiea of waste land has been bioken up and 
cultivated, and tenants have betn attracted and settled on the estates 
A considerable number of wells haijp been sunk and other improve 
ments effected The rent roll has increased, and in eveiy instance 
the estate has been handed over to the piopnetois clear of debt, In 
the case of the Maiwan, Uncbgaon Bhidaur and Mansurgarh estates, 
the balance made over to the wards with the estates amounted to 
Rs 29,728, Rs 36,541 a«d Rs 24,047 respectively These are, 
considering the rental of these estates, large sums to place at the 
immediate disposal of the young wards, and it is matter for much 
regret that in spite of constant advice anjl warning the Deputy Com 
missioners failed to find means of investing these savings in land 01 in 
a more hbeial improvement of the estates 
The sum spent on impiovements amounted to only 45 574 
rupees, of which Rs 13,756 are recoverable, having, been 
advanced to tenants as takdvi 
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The Soul of Man An Investigation of the Facts of Physiolo¬ 
gical and Expet imental Psychology By DR PAUL CARUS 
With 152 Illustrations and Dingiams Chicago, Ill, I he 
Open Couit Publishing Co 18911 

T HE best way of ■•enabling our readers to foim an idea of 
Dr Cams’ views regatding existence and the 1 elation 
between the soul *of man and the other facts of the universe will, 
perhaps, be by quoting some of the passages of his woik in 
which they are most succinctly stated 

Referring to Professor Clifford’s conclusion, that the world 
consists entiicly of ‘ mind-stuff," matter being a mental pictuie 
in which mind-stuff is the thing represented, Dr Caius says, 
that it appears to him very abrupt and he would say, in 
pieference “ The thing in itself is the'inner, 1 e * subjective 
leality, which appeals (so as to become perceptible) as motions, 
or outer, 1 e, objective reality 

By way of cxplan ition he adds " The world is as it is, 
one indivisible whole All its objective icahty is thioughout 
combined with subjective reality. The objective reality we 
call matter, and its activity motions , the subjective reality we 
call elements of feeling , and the compounds lesulttng there¬ 
from are actual feelings and consciousness. 

Matter is no mere mental picture, it lepresents a certain 
feature of reality, wts, all that can affect sensibility 
In reality objects have no separate existence , they exist in 
a constant flux and the full exhaustive compiehension of one 
object would include a comprehension *of the whole universe 
. The human soul is nothing moie nor less than a 

certain action of the universe upon one part of the universe 
and the re-action following thereupon . Reality is 

everything that is or can become an object of experience , both 
abstracts ” (subject and object) “ accordingly represent Some¬ 
thing that is real Reality is not in the one, if considered 
alone, and by itself, but in the entire whole” 

By “ separate ” in the first of the above sentences, Dr Carus 
means sepaiate, whether from one another, or from the subject, 
%hq relationship involved in this conception of what is, he 
elsewhere observes, is capable of being foimulated in three 
alternative ways — 

* ♦' We may reptesem motion, or we may represent mind as the basis 
«r the wo 1 Id, ot we ma> conceive them as being on equal let ms. 
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0 ) On (he one hand, motion may be conceived as the objective 
re dilation (a kind of revelation) in which the activity of the elements 
of feeling appears . 

(a) On the other hand, motion may fee conceived as die substratum 
which farnes*the more ethereal elements of fowling 
(3) If neither matter nor motion is to be considered, the one as the 
(mis of the other, leahty, as*it exists m itself, may be conceived as a 
grett interacting something, m which the effects of all the surrounding 
parts «ipon one special part, an atom or a monad, m so far as this 
part is concerned, appear as what we have defined as an element of 
feeling , while the effects of this special pait, of every atom or monad, 
upon the rest, in so far as the tot iltty is concernecT, appear as motion ’* 
Dr Cams, while regal d;ng all three conceptions as funda¬ 
mentally the same, prefers the third 0 as being least one sided 
and most unequivocal in representing the oneness of all 
reality” * 

A more readily intelligible, and a more -unequivocally mon¬ 
istic conception, it seems to us, would be that reality ts a great 
inteiacting plenum of feeling, every pait of which is in 
sympathy with all the rest, and in which the activity of all the 
rest, as affecting by sympathy any one individual part, is 
hpptehended by that part as motion This is, pci haps, another 
form of f (i), with sympathy substituted for revelation, an expres¬ 
sion which is too suggestive of a Deus et mac hind, and which 
leaves the modus of the leve’ation unexplained 

Dr Cams defines mind as the organized totality of deduced 
facts, 01 inferences, as it is developed in feeling substance 
** Fiom feelings alone,” he says, “mind can grow But theie 
is a difference between feelings and mind Feelings develop 
into mind, they grow to be mind by being interpreted, by 
becoming representative ” 

As to the origin of deduced facts, he says they “ have been 
produced by the effort of accounting foi given facts, viz , the 
elementary data of consciousness and tkeir relations ” This 
view of the natuie of mind links itself with the conception of the 
univeise embodied in the above statement that the nature of given 
facts is subjectivity, while the character of infeued facts is objec¬ 
tivity 

‘ The lattei, hiving giown out of the fonner, will, never¬ 
theless, so fai as they are states of consciousness, always remain 
subjective, yet they contain tepresentations of that wtnch is 
delineated by certain given facts Thus they contain an 
element which stamps upon them the nature of objectivity 
They represent objects, the existehce of which the feeling 
subject cannot help assuming, because this is the simplest w;iy 
of indicating certain changes that aic not caused within the 
realm of its own subjectivity • 

Objectivity, accoiSingly, does not mean absolute objectivity 
Objectivity means subjective states, t e , given fact**, or feelings. 
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lepresentative of outside facts, i. <(, of facts that are not sub* 
jective, but objecjive " 

Dr Caiul does not admit the sepaiate existence of the 
subject, as a something undetlying consciousness He holds, 
with Hume, that Descarte’s famous syllogism * " Cogito, ergo 
sum,*’ involves a fallacy The exfstence of states of* conscious¬ 
ness proves the existence only of the feelings ‘and thoughts 
Which constitute consciousness, and not that of an underlying 
something " The« centre of oui soul life, the present state 
of consciousness, or the subject of the act of thinking,” he says, 
“ is not at all a mjstcrious agent distinct from the different 
ideas that are thought,, but it is the very idea itself that is 
thought The ego is not a constant and immutable centre, 
but it shifts about, and brings into active play, now this, and 
now that, concept or wish , so that now this, and now anothei, 
feeling, or thought, or desire, is awakened and stirred into 
prominence 

‘ We distinguish between the ego, or the present state of 
consciousness, m its continuity with foimei, as well as futuie, 
states of consciousness, and the concept of our ov\ n personally 
The idea of our own personality is a complex conception of 
our bodily form, of our past expenences, and of all oui futuie 
intentions It is comprised under the little pronoun * I* 
The idea of one’s own personality is, among all the ideas of a 
man, perhaps, the most important one, because of i s constant 
recurrence Yet we must bear in mind that as an idea it is not 
diffeient from any other idea, lepresenting other personalities 
or objects in the suirounding umvetse If this concept »of 
one’s own personality is stured in a man in combination with 
the idea of a certain work winch is earned out by his hands, 
the thought rises in t his biain, * I am doing this,’or *1 am 
thinking this,’ ‘I am planning this* In such a case, accord¬ 
ingly, the ego of a man happens to coincide at the moment 
with the idea of his personality At the ntext moment, however, 
he may have forgotten all about himself, t e , about his per¬ 
sonality , and his ego, t e , the present state of his conscious¬ 
ness, may be whollj absorbed in his work For instance, he is 
felling a tree and thinks 4 Will it fall to^the right or to the left ?’ 
His ego, in that case, resides in the contemplation of the tree 
before him, which is combined with the consideration as to 
where it is likely to break down There is not an ego which 
thinks of the tree in its special predicament, but the idea or 
the tree ts the ego at that moment ” 

To state the complex relations of the inferred physical wot Id 
in terms fef this, or any other monistic, theory, would, of course, 
be impossible with the language at present at our command, 
based,, as it is, on an entucly different conception of things, or 
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ever Itkely to be at our command , and a large portion of 
Dr Cams’ book is occupied with the results pf physiological 
and psychological investigations set forth m tlie ordinary 
language of science In this there is much which even readers 
unaccustomed to metaphysical speculation will find highly 
instructive and deeply interesting To the general reader the 
chapters rcgardfng the nature of soul life central and peripheral 
soul life and double personality will, perhaps, be among the 
most atti active • 


Hutory of the Panjab From the remotest antiquity to the pre¬ 
sent time By Sayad Muhammad La tip, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Gurdaspur, &c, &c Calcutta Central Pi ess 
Company, Limited 1891 • , 


S INCE Froude set a new fashion in history, histones have 
become less and less a string of ciystallized verdicts 011 
past events, and more and more a volume of evidence, 011 
which people, who do not like to ha\e their thinking done 
for<hem, may form their own judgment upon eveiy thought 
and evory thing, from the complexion of a dead queen’s 
motives to the colour of a dead king’s hair But even in 
tins disposition of liteiaiy obligations and the suiprises they 
may spung on an unsuspecting world, there may turn up wit¬ 
nesses—and witnesses writers who may indiscriminately 
huddle together all the testimony of whatsoever kind it is possible 
to fall upon in the dust heaps of libraries, or among the fri¬ 
volous fumes of folkloie , and writers who labour long and 
lovingly among their stores, and, even when they give pro¬ 
fusely, show some care and some kindness in their gifts 
In piesenting the public with a History of the Panjab, which, 
111 spite of occasional defects, which will presently be briefly 
indicated, is likely to take and keep a good place among the 
few existing Sikh hrstories that are both readable and useful, 
Sayad Muhammad L'ltif has put Tumself at once among the 
latter class of historians It is, perhaps, an excessive con¬ 
cession to the pedantic scientific taste of the day, that he 
should linger for ten pages of close print over the hydio- 
graphy of the Fanjab, add for six more over its physical geogra¬ 
phy and economic peculiarities, before introducing the reader 
to the abougines In the third chapter., but a privilege of even 
pedantry can be claimed for literary pursuits in the^e artificial 
days, and at any rate, with this bridge got over, as soon as 
the human interest of his tecord begins, it gets hold of the 
reader, and never quite leaves him till the end How rautfi this 
says for the writer can only be imagined by those who have 
realized the confusing character of the material with whicji any 
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chronicler of the story of the Panjab, who is intelligent and 
wishes to be entei taming, must hafe to deal. 

Before Nanax sowed <the seeds of the Khalsa hierarchy, 
into which Guru Govind subsequently introduced a political 
inspiration, the Panjab was the divided heutage of warlike 
races, chiefly Mahomedans of 'Afghan or Pathap origin, and 
Hindus of Khatu birth , with seams of ]ktz, Bhatms, and 
more non-descript abongines running between or thionghthem 
To mfuie all these with a philosophical monotheism that 
could make them forget their divetse humanity, was the paia- 
doxical dieam of Nanak To fall upon this dream, just when 
it was working its way amongst its intended—let us for want 
of a better word say—victims, and, quicken them mto an 
appreciation (more,soidid, perhaps, but aUo more utihtaran) of 
both worlds, was the work of Guru Govind There is no exist¬ 
ing history of the Panjab in English which—supposing this estt- 
m »te of the two grdht Sikh reformers to be accurate—shows the 
gradual and successful working out of their respective missions 
better than the substantial volume before us 

It was no easy task for Nanak even to win Khatri converts 
to his dreamy cult Still more difficult was it for Govind to 
instil a vitality into this dream, which, if not hostile to it, was 
antagonistic to some of its principal elements Haider than 
either of these two tasks was the business of gaining adherents 
to this new religio-political conspnacy from either Mahomedans, 
or abongjnes, who must have hated it with deadly dislike or sus¬ 
picion Yet all three miraclts were performed, and are record¬ 
ed with an artistic fulness that suggests rather than outlines its 
own progressive steps. 

The writer is very careful to show—what is, of course known 
to all who have ever lived in or known much of the Panjab, 
but may not be known to meie students of its history—that 
theie was always among its population a floating mass of 
Mazhabi origin, which was always impressible by the domi- 
* nant faction, whatever tha^c might be, Hindu, Mahomedan 
or Sikh These Mazhabs took a Mahomedan infection fiom 
Afghan invasions of India, but took the Khatn contagion 
decidedly from successive Guius, and, strange to say, sorpetimes, 
as it weie, out-Stkhed the Sikh, in the time of Ranjit Singh’s 
ascendancy, when the Khalsa had lost nearly all its purity and 
much of its religious force, and degenerated, over the wider 
extent of its range at least, into a political scheme with an 
entirely secular stiucture—a business of two worlds In theory, 
with # one of them left out in practice. But no Mazhabi 
accessions could explatn any Sikh successes, unless there had 
been power in the Khalsa, of whatever type, to draw and retain 
eonverts. Certainly Mahomedamsm all over India has counted 
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numberless converts from Outcasts as low in the social scale as 
the Mazhab, and has Christianity done otlierwi$e ? It is not 
the least charm of the Sayad’s booll that his wondej fully uri- 
biased and ample evidence leaves his reader free to formulate 
his own theories on this and*kindred subjects, while placing his 
cntic under#compulsion to acknowledge the debt owing Tor 
untainted, full, and, for the most pait, authenticated testimony 
No one not possessing ample leisure'need linger over the ro¬ 
mance of the Panjab, id its virtually pre-hi 5 toric days, in which 
its Bactnan ancestry is lost in the Macedonian invasion but the 
occasional test9 we have applied show that the Sayad commits 
no outrage on the orthodox school-book doctunes on the subject 
Even if the striking dialogue between Poius and Alexander 
sprang rather from the brains of the ex-tempo # ie novelist of those 
days than fiom any less etheieal source, the question, and its 
answer, are immaterial in more than one sense of the word 
“ The really historical interest of this work begins with Part II, 
when the crescent of Islam rose on the Indian honzon It is 
one of the singular and striking merits of the Sayad’s histoiy 
that he holds the scales with unswerving justice between 
Hindu and Mahomedan, and indeed all indigenous claimants 
for favour It requires some devotion to historical accuracy, for 
instance, for a Mahomedan Mstouan of education, to give us 
this version of an old truth “ Mahomad propagated his religion 
with the sword . , He who perished in a holy war went 
stiaight to heaven In paradise nymphs of fascinating beauty 
instantly waited to greet his fiist apptoach There the gallant 
martyrs lived for ever a life of happiness and bliss, free from 
all soirow, and liable to no inconvemeuce from excess They 
could possess thousands of beautiful slaves, and get houses 
furnished with splendid gat dens and wirti all the luxuries of 
life to live in Such liberal promises of future happmesa, added 
to an immediate piospect of riches and wealth, were enough to 
kindle the frenzy of the desert population of Arabia Their 
warlike spun was roused and their sensual passions inflamed’ 1 
Then follows the record of ever extending conquests The facts 
arc stated without any betiayal of personal consciousness, and 
lfincongiuity is the'essence of humour, impartiality 1$ always 
an inestimable virtue in the histonan 
The hundred and sixty pages forming Part II, that recount 
“ the Mahomedan period ” of Panjhb history, will repay careful 
study fiom all students of Indian political exploitation, both for 
the statical interest of the incidents passed in review, and for 
their dynamic influence in many later Indian growths of mixed, 
character and origin, whether social, political, religious, or even 
literary, and whether of Indian or foreign inspiration The later 
Afghan complications of the Bntish Government df India, 
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mot cover, make some intelligent familiarity with these details a 
necessary qt^lification for a newspaper reader at the present 
day * 

The sadness of the later days of Mahomedan supremacy long 
survives its glory , for the latter departed when Shah Stija fled 
frorn Kabal, and Delhi began to be oveishadowed by the Butish 
The “ Histoiy of the Sikh Gurus,” occupying Part III, and 
fmmmg a natuial prelude to the actual consolidation of the 
Sikh nation, which Occupies chapters IV and V, is not the least 
attractive portion of the volume, plarmg befoie the English 
reader, with a clearness unrivalled by any work in the English 
language, the evolution < of religious thought, and its later 
contamination by a political virus, among one of the most 
inteiesting of Indian* races Ranjit Singh’s life-stoiy is much 
too full of incidents of national rithcr than peisonal impoitance, 
and is too well and too fully told by the Sayad, to admit of, or, 
indeed, lequne, mote than the brief reference that alone is 
possible near the close of a necessarily impei fe t notice, whose 
object has been to mfoim the leader generally of what he is ^o 
expect rather than actually to present him with even the briefest 
summaty of it 

The histoiy itself is brought down to the present year 
Comparatively trifling details begin to bulk largely in conse¬ 
quence of that natural, if unfoitunatc, ptocess of mental 
mtaoscopy by which the piesent exaggerates its importance 
over the past If the wiiter’s employment under the Indian 
Government in responsible judicial office takes the keen edge 
off imny of his generous allusions to the foieign ruleis of 
Hindustan, the Sayad’s tribute is always good natured, and 
raiely seivile , though it is where it is least effusive, that it is 
most impressive It *s nowhere absolutely inconsistent with 
self respect, and even an occasional indulgence in literary dis¬ 
play involving an odd standaid of morality is so rare as to 
challenge mention only from an excruciatingly exact censor 
Foi a work wntten by a gentleman whose mother-tongue is not 
the English language, it is singularly free from gioss errors , its 
few offences against the highest standard of literaly excellence 
ranking with pardonable provincialisms m an English author 
The Sayad may, theiefoie be congratulated on the production 
of a history of gieat merits and small defects 

— m ____ , 

Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God An Ex¬ 
position and a Cntictsm By Chari es Chapman, M A, 
LL D* Pilncipal of Western College, Plymouth Edtnbuigh 
T & T*Claik, 38, George Stieet 1891, 

T HIS is a tilt at “the Spencenan System,” and the teach¬ 
ings of preachers of pre-orgame evolution to their bearing 
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on the conception of God Jendered in the Bible In pursuance 
of his aim, Mr Chapman has “ endeavoured to, subject the 
Spencerian teaching, when logically developed, to p series of 
criticisms, which, I believe, bung out its real character , and, 
also, I have sought to find out whether there is m the data* 
from whence^my valid doctrine of Pre organic Evolution must 
pioceed, any solid»ground for Agnosticism as a substitute for 
such a belief in God, as a living Personal Being, as is warianted 
by the language of Scupture, and, I rri*ay add, as Chi istian 
Theists maintain, warranted by the exercise of our reason on 
all the facts placed before us in the material, mental, and 
moral worlds In the structuie of the argument X deal only 
with such data as may*be furnished by the condition of things 
out of which any Evolution proceeds, is to be a possi¬ 

bility of Evolution at all ” 

Our author has, in the early pages of his book, intioduccd 
some histoncal matter, with a view to indicating the continuity 
of thought on the subject of Evolution, and to show that the 
jjioblem of to-day is but a modem version of a very ancient one, 
illustrated and illumined by such supenor light as may be 
obtained from progress made in Science and Philosophy. 


Philosophy and Theology BenTg the first Edinburgh Univeisity 
Gifford Lectuies by James Hutchison Stirling, LED 
(Edin), Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin, Giffoid Lecturer to the University of Edinburgh, 

. 1888-90 Edinburgh T & T Clark, 38, George Street 1890. 

W ORN in years, and sore stricken by paralysis, but with 
head ever biavely erect and fronting the world, the 
late Lord Gifford, anticipating fast coming dissolution with 
the same impelturbable mind which heh’ad accustomed himself 
to oppose equally to the cares and the pleasures of living, took 
thought with God alid Duty and himself as to the fitting disposal 
of his worldly wealth, and, havlbg made due piovision for his 
family, pondeied long as to how best he might, with the resi¬ 
due, do as beseemed a considerate philanthropist, in promotion 
of the cause of tiuth Having given the matter mature re¬ 
flection, he caused lo be embodied in his will the following 
clause — 

I, having been for man) years ^deeply and fiimly convinced that 
the true knowledge of God, that is, of the Being, Natute, and 
Attubutes of the infinite, of the All, of the Fust and the Only Cause, 
that is the One and Only Substance and Being , and the tiue and 
felt knowledge (not mere nominal knowledge) of the relations of man 
and of the universe to Him, and of the tiue foundations*of*all ethics* 
and morals,—being, I say, convinced that this knowledge, when really 
felt and acted on, is the means of man's highest well being, and the 
security of his upward progiess, X have resolved, fiom the * residue * 
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of my estate as aforesnvd, to institute a fid found, in connection, if 
possible, with the Sc6ttish Universities, lectureships or classes for the 
promotion* of the study of said subjects, and for the teaching and 
diffusion of sound views regarding them ” " 

Hence the Gifford Lectures, 1889-90, by James Hutchison 
Sailing, LLD, now published *in book form at the request 
of the Senatus Academtcus of the Edinburgh University , 
Lectures, the cardinal merit of which is directness of purpose, 
the distinguishing ryiaiks of which aie plain thinking and high 
teaching They give evidence of wide reading without pedan¬ 
try, and their lessons arc set forth with a commendable peis- 
picacity not always maintained in expositions of theological 
and philosophic systems * Some critics may object that here 
and there 111 the lectuies the style adopted is somewhat too 
simple, too colloqufol, for the high themes under discussion 
To us that seems, if a fault at all, a fault on the light side 

Dr Staling is, as Giffoid Lecturer should be, unscctanan, 
avowed foe of religious intolerance of any kind Some people, 
he tells us, consider him a Bioad chuichman , he himself is 
of opinion that he is Low, finding in that division of a chuich 
Catholic a happy combination of the best points pertaining to 
both high and broad, it being neither too exclusively devoted 
to the category of feeling on the one hand, noi, on the other, 
given to accentuating too mucli the principle of the undei 
standing I know not, he declares, but that all these churches 
have a common sin, the sin of absolute intolerance and denial, 
the one of the other The difference between them and him 
is, as he puts it, that what they possess in what is called th' 
Vorstellung, he relies upon in the Beguff “ What they have 
positively m the feeling, or positively in the undeistanding, or 
positively in a union of both, I have leflectively, or ideally, 
©r speculatively, in feason ” In common with the theological 
school to which he is most nearly affiliated, Dr Stirling ignoies 
Oriental philosophies and systems of theology The scholastic 
f$ogo}a ex Qnente lux is, for h&m, neither true nor false, neither 
living faith nor dead platitude The Orient and its manifold in¬ 
fluences on all the world’s religions, and sufLms, and theo¬ 
sophies, he calmly passes by on the other side, as if willing 
to be considered unaware of their existence and potentialities 
For him, ah light, whether true or misleading enough to be 
worth dapping argumentative extinguisher on, Is, directly or 
dndiitsctly, from Germany. Although, as in duty bound, he 
Iffisogwtifl of old-world Greek schools of philosophy, and the 
inevitably Aristotle, and Bacon, his English aftermath, yet, it 
•is clear**that he believes all adequately dry illumination to be 
of Teutonic derivation. Eastern world schools of thought 
and. o#philosophy are dismissed in half-a-doaen lines, 

and' the Talmtra ft held to have been a greater educational 
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power for all sorts and condftions of men east of Athens, than 
all the stored, Wi^dpm of Atabia and Persia’ The hearings 
of Aryan-Hindii philosophies, theologies and mythologies on 
the religious instincts and the natural religions of manktnd , 
are dismissed in a couple of pages , and Colebrooke’s Miscella¬ 
neous Essays *are pur author’s text book for the occasion It 
is but fair to note that, m this poition of his woik. Dr Stilling 
laments the lack of an assistance from which he had hoped 
much—assistance in the shape, to wit, of a work m coutse of pre¬ 
paration by Mr Ras Bihdiy Mukharji Meanwhile, we cannot 
help thinking it a pity that ,/aute de wt$ux, he did not fall back 
on Max Mtiller, or £>r Muir, for information and guidance 
Discoursing on Geiman light and leading in modem times, 
Di Stnimg attributes to Spinoza and his Trattatus Thcologtco- 
Pohttcus (A D 1660) “ the beginning itself of the Aufklarung, 
tliat book bpmg the quarry from which Voltane diew, and 
veiy much a source of direction and supplv to contemporary 
German critics , as to England Hume * and Gibbon were un¬ 
doubted members of the Aufklaiung, but only at the head 
of a cryptic mass’** Lessing’s power in the world of German 
thought, although he was ' only a critic,” is recognized , Lessing, 
Lutheran pastoi’s. eldest born, who headed the reaCtionaiy 
movement against the domination of destructive criticism, who 
vindicated, for reason and by teason, the dogmas of the Chris¬ 
tian creed, and whose example pioved deteiminative also for 
such men as Goethe, Schiller and Jean Paul Wherefoie, 
following (as he saV and conceived of it) the apostleship of 
Goethe, Carlyle*s aim in Sarto? Resartus was the re-establish- 
ment, in every earnest and educated and doubting soul, of the 
vital reality of ventable religion # 

That was the first mood of Carlvle , and it w is his highest He 
never returned to it His Hero Worship conn ins, neihnps, what feels 
nearest to it, and* it is significant that Carlyl,e himself made a com 
anon volume of the two works 43 ut histoty and biography occupy 
him thenceforth , and m these, unfortunately, so much df the early 
Gibboman influence, to call it so, ciops out, that Carlyle, on the whole, 
despite his natural, tiaditional, and philosophical piety, passes through 
life for a doubter merely, and is claimed and beset by the very men 
whose yem of shall»w*but exultant Aufklarung is precisely thS object 
of his sinceiest repiobation and. utteimost disgust, 

41 There can be no straightei or nearer transition than from 
David Hume to Immanuel Kant*’ Thus the 15th Gifford 
lecture commences, Kant is held to have been perfectly 
familiar—through the medium of translations—with Hume’s 

* IM* Stirling is characteristically affectionate to ward's Scotch * 
sceptics and freethinkers There can be no doubt, he says, that “ it was 
only superstition Hume hated, and not religion f and his extenuationof 
Carlyle’s heterodoxies are frequent throughout the lectuies« He refer* 
approvingly io Kant’s Scotch descent 
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main doctrines in regard to the* existence of a God The 
“ centie " of Kafit is defined as the d prtort That is to say — 

Thb centie of Kant is, to say so the d prtort-* those elements of 
knowledge, those elements of the ordinary perception of things, that 
are native and pioper to the mind ttself even before, or independently 
and in anticipation of any actual experience of these things 1 hat 
is what is meant by puie reason Om minds ^tall be at buth, not, 
as with Locke, so many tabulct rases , so manv mere blank sheets for 
things to write /hemselves into, so ipany empty bags or sacks for 
things to occupy , but, on the contrary, they shall be, aheady, before 
hand, nch quairies, filled, as it were, with the needful handles and cues 
of all things What led Kant to this was Hume Hume, as we 
know, took the cause, as one thing and the effect as another , and 
holding them out so, apait, ch lllenged any man to show any principle 
of union between them Without experience of the fact, it is impos 
sible to tell that guhpowder will explode, or a loadstone attract Con 
sequently it ts only by the custom of experience that we know the 
elfect of the one on iron, or the consequence on the other of a spuk 
Kant wis deeply nnptessed by such examples and the geneial chal¬ 
lenge of Hume He admits himself that he brooded over the ptoblem 
concemed for “ at least twelve jeais ,“ and of th it blooding I think 
it is possible to detect traces as early as the year i766, or fifteen yegrs 
befoie the publication of hia Kttttk of Pure^Reason Whit, in the 
end, pi evented Kant from agreeing with Hume in his rationale custom, 
was petception of tbe natuie of the necessity which was involved 
in the problem That necessity Kant saw was not a subjective, but 
an objective, necessitj 

Four pages further on Kant’s problem is, in the following 
manner, hatched for him into icadiness to receive sustenance — 
Well, says Kant, 1 have got to find the source of a necessary truth 
that is not analytic, but synthetic, and that at the same time is not 
due to experience What not due to experience meins has be€n 
alieady explained Theie is no paiticular causation, no particular 
example 01 causality, that is not due to experience 1 he indentation 
of a cushion by a bullet is an example of causality, but it is known 
only by experience ,So it is with all other examples, as the dufting of 
a ship in a stieain, or the waiming of a stone by the sun All 
such things are just seen t they are facts of expeuence—they aie 
affurs of peicepyon Nay, the universal uC causality, the umvetsal 
ptoposttion of causality, does itself involve eye sight, does itself involve 
experience, does itself involve perception Every change has its cause 
it is impossible that we should have any knowledge of what a change 
is, unless we bad experience of it There are certainly intellectual 
changes, changes m the process of the understanding, changes 
in * the process of reasons, changes In belief, etc, but any 
change, even any such change, is always known to us as an 
alteration, substantially, of consciousness, and an alteration of con 
sciousness is just another word for experience We can have an 
experience only when we have an alteration of consciousness an 
experience is that—an alteration of consciousness Eve# the universal 
of causation, then, every change has its cause, is a position that 
invqjves expeuence is a proposition d poster ton —least so fat 
But So Tar Only Othetwise, it i«, in its vital force and viitue, a pio 
position A priori That is tbe contention of *Kant A change must 
have a cause This is a truth which, though synthetic, is also 
apo'dicuc— necessary and universal namely But, says Kant, necessity 
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and universality are* 4 sure criteria of 4 pi ion cog muon ’* The 
proposmon of causality, therefore, must tfe, as said, at least m its 
virtue of an a prion, place The synthesis it impites, the synthesis 
of the two notions, of change on the one hand and of came on the 
other, is not a tesult of experience, is not a result 4 posteriorly fqr . 
in that case*the tiuth of it would not be apodictic, would not be 
uimersal and necess^n, but a tmtb ofoly as for the moment found,-— 
a truth only probable, then, and a mere matter of fact 
The question for Kant, now, then, plainly is—-How is this ? How 
can the causal proposition be possibly ct priori 9 How can its vahditv 
be a product of mind, and wholly independent of any experience 4 
posteriori 9 It was this single question that led Kant m the end to 
his whole cunibtou?, extraoidinary, and incredible system Simply 
to explain c-iusility by innate principles of teason, native and otigmal 
to the mind itself, Kaftt invented that whole piodigious machineiy— 
merely for such explanation, Kant forced into the geometrical point 
of Ins own consciousness the infinitude of space and the infinitude 
of tune, but grasped, throughout then whole infinitude, together both 
by the tiee of the rategones, the enchanted and enchanting Yggdrisil, 
whose branches tcduccd the infinitude in which they spread into the 
very finite net of the schematism tint held to our eais, and eyes, and 
fingers nostrils, and prlate their own sensations always That was 
tUt monstious birth to which Kant came at last aftet his fifteen years’ 
sitting 6n the simple egg of Hume And, all the time, we may fancy 
out Indian fellow Aryans laughing at them both, and pointing, as seen, 
to nothing but identitv * 

In tlu four last lectures of this* corn se D«uwin’s speculations 
and animations on the Origin of species, and the aigumcnts 
he denvcs fiom natural histoiy m support thereof, ate elabora¬ 
tely ovcithiown, to Dr Stirling’s satisfaction, at too gieat 
a length and too discuisivcly to admit of reproduction here, 
even of wotd skeletons of the methods employed in the labour 
of dilapidation 


The Indian Chunk Quarteilv Rtxmv July 1891 Edited 

by the Rlv II J Spenck Cray, M A London Messrs, 
J Masteis, 78, New Bond Street Calcutta Oxford Mission 
1’icss 36, Ballygungc Cncular Rdad 

'‘p'HE recent death of that indefatigable Missionary, Btshop 
X French, lends special, if mournful, intciest to his paper in 
the July issue of I he Indian Chunk Quarterly Review entitled 
•« The Moslem m Arabia and North Africa ” 

The Rev K F Brown, wilting on Forms of Worship for 
Natives of India, aigues that English foims aie not those which 
most recommend Clmstiamty to an Oriental, or, at any rate, to 
the Indian mind, 

They aie, in a word, too simple Onentals, as a najtural 
result of heredity and environment, crave for, demand, something 
jess plain, moie ornatd, moie passionate in the way of ntual, 
than those fashions thereof to which the more matter of *fact 
Northman inclines That is, largely, why the Brahmo Somaj 

vnr vi ITT 1 * \2t * 
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came Into existence, and found favour* in order that St might 
“ give t° what it supposed was Christianity a more national 
colouring,” The New Dispensation, said Keshub Chunder Sen, 
hates dryness , , clothes, truth in the soft* silken drapery 
of imagination . is eminently poetical, poetical after the 
manner of mystical, impassioned Peisian gfcasats That is, Mr 
Brown would have a special Liturgy—or Liturgies—devised 
for the use of Indian converts to Christianity Meanwhile, he 
constdeis mote than practicable one revision of fotm which 
certainly appears recommend able In his own words — 

One change theie is, which I would stiongly plead for It is one 
winch involves no aepaitute ftoin the Pjayei Hook, but would, in f ict, 
lie a more perfect carrvtng out of the Pfayer Hook as it stands 
There may be lej&ons why the exceptional permission to pour water 
upon a person in Baptism should be commonly taken ndvant ige of in 
England there can be noi e in Indu It is not of cornse thit one 
is not as valid as the other The Teaching of the Apostles has 
disposed of the supposition, so fir as it ever existed, that poutiug the 
water was not petmissible m the early church But there cm be no 
doubt that Immet sion was the rule, and both St Paul and the Fathers 
founded a great deal of beautiful teaching on the symbolism ot the 
act, all of which is lost by our present pmcfice Fvery new chuicn 
ought’ to have a Baptistery in it, or attached to tt , or, failing that, we 
ought to make more use of nveis and tanks foi the purposes of 
Baptism ' 

“ * The Padroada ’’ I once heard a fellow traveller exclaim 
in answet to a query * The Padroada is one of the many titles 
of the Atchbishop of Goa * Even the Indian Chutcfiman , con¬ 
ducted, as it is, by learned ecclesiastics, teferred to the fiist of 
this scries of articles as the record of a visit to Goa and the 
Padtoada” So the Rev C Swynneiton wutes, and mcicifully 
informs ignorant readeis, that the haid woid means simply 
patronage A definition, that clcais difficulties away summauly 
and effectually, accounts for the existence of differences of 
Opinion Mi Swynnerton traces the epurse of Ecclesiastical 
Law a^nd Papal "assumptions on the subject after the manner 
of a practised lawyer He tells us inter aha y that from Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, Poitugal received a grant of the Continent 
of Africa, together with all the fabled treasures of India and 
theX)rient, and he characterizes thf deed of gift as ** mons¬ 
trous,” We do not say that it was not so Only, we take 
leave to think that the Pope had as good a light to sanction 
gWAH-religtou? privateehng if he chose to, as irresponsible 
English* German* Belgian, Italian patuotic associations claim 
to have in these days to send filibustering expeditions into, 
WhaMljey are pleased to call, the Dark Continent, and to an¬ 
nex territories there to what they are pleased to call—civiliza¬ 
tion j or to the beneficent cause of an extension of geogiaphi- 
eal knowledge and guess work The only essential difference 

between the two propagandas is that exploiting parties, com- 

* • * ^ 
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m&nded by men like Mr H &I. Stanley, have the advantages 
pertaining to possession of # more deadly arms of ptecision 
wherewith to expedite their work of conversion, * • 

Although Mr Swynnerton’s historical sketch is ununpeach- 
able and edifying, yet, to our less diligently jirrisprudic mind, 
his record of his aesthetic perceptions and inclinations js« 
moie agreeable? TJ^ey get play in an account of his visit 
to St Fiancis Xavier's tomb at Goa Adjudged by him a 
magnificent work of art, which, in richness, variety and beauty 
of ornamentation, iS unappioached even by the splendour of 
the tombs of sovereign Pontiffs that embellish St Peter's at 
Rome “ Europe does not equal it, aijd, with the exception 
of the solitary instanpe of the T&j Mahal, Asia cannot surpass 
it ” It is built in three stages , and . 

its materials consist of the most precious jaspers e>f various colours, 
for which the very world was ransacked Embossed bronzes by the 
most celebrated artists of the period, depicting events in the life of the 
Saint, adorn the panelled sides It abounds in delightful figures of 
carolling children, sculptured in finest Carrara alabster It displays 
flourishes, festoons, arabesques, and other reliveos so chaiactensue 
a»f the style and of the age, all executed with consummate caie and 
skill • Withm his encasement of silver and crystal, lined with yellow 
damask, embroidered with fl >wers and precious stones, lies the withered 
body of the Saint weaung his Eucharistic vestments They are stiff 
with richest embroidery and pearls of puce, the chasuble being em 
blazoned with the armorial bearings of a grateful queen, round which 
appears the legend—“ t Suo S Xaverio Maria Sophia Regina Portu 
galls ' That Puncess, the wife of Dom Pedro # II, had reason to feel 
thankful seeing, that, for her sake, the head of S Frmcis has remained 
uncovered from the year 1693 to the present d »y Ouente Conqurstado 
* informs us, with charming fr inkness, that the Jesuits presented her 
Catholic Majesty with the S unt*s biretta, which she devoutly wore 
■with much satisfaction and lelief whenever, by the Divme will, she was 
brought to bed 

High over the cat ved entrance door of «St Francis Xavier'^ 
Chapel hangs a picture of St Maiy Magdalen, by Murillo — 

No one could look at this picture without lingering to look at it 
more It represents a Mary Magdalen enflnnedwvith the Divine love. 
Traces of MuriUo s scumbled shadows, which attest its original trans¬ 
parency of colour, are still peiceptible The simple flowing well- 
composed lines of dtapery, and the beautifully modelled foam and 
face of the fair sinner, are all blended with that masters usual care 
The hands and feet so # delicately drawn, the lines of composition 
rendered with such consummate grace, the drawing so splendidly 
understood, the action so vigorous, the movement so free, the tteat- 
raent so 1 irge, this picture only requires a sponge and some judicious 
varnish to bring out its latent beauties,*ns well balanced masses, its 
breadth of light and depth of tone, m all their Original pustme 
splendour The artist has represented the Samt, not as a dafk 
brunette as m the case of his Madonnas, but as a handsome blonde 
She is seen reclining half on her side among blooming flowers, while 
an apple bough, heavy with rosy fruit, droops close behind nei bead. 
Her right hand and shoulder are thrown back in an attitude of dreamy 
languor, and her right arm is partly extended, as with suffuse^ eyes 
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she gazes upwards and b tckwards* at a vision of Him Whom she 
loved much, seated in glory among tadiant clouds Like most 
Magdalfns, her figure is npe and full, reminding the spectator, some 
what disagieeably at first; of the glowing beauties of Rubens at the 
Louvre, or the spoitive goddesses of Verno’s fiescoes at Burleigh 
House near Stamford town, and then he remembers only the touch 
and the powei of the punter* Her attitude expresses the verv 
abandonment of ecstasy, a soft hrlf slumberous fcstisy, -'s though 
the effects of some sweet potent diaught of poppy or imndragom 
weie beginning to steal through her sluggish vein* Hei melting 
e>es, her qmve«ng lips, lier whole po*p instinct with vearning desire, 
not less th in with warm voluptuous gtace forma mistetly if some¬ 
what too earthly, illustration of the weeds of the Bade which, m lccteis 
of faded gold, are inscribed beneath thecmvis — 

Fulcite nee floubus, stipate me ipalis. 

Quia amoie langeo « 

Mr Hyde’s paper, The "First Garrison Chaplain of Fot t 
William , ” is a'vvelcome addition to our annals of old Calcutta, 
and valuable for the lights and shades it thiows on life and 
manners in the latter years ot the last ccntuiy, m connection 
with the Anglo India of the penod 


4 


Kants Principles of Politics Including his Essay on Perpetual 
Peace A contilbution to Political Science edited and trans¬ 
lated by W IlASTII*, B D, Translatoi of Kant’s* Philosophy 
of Law, ’ Lioy’s 4 Philosophy of Right,’ etc Edmbuigh I 
& T Clark, 38, George Sin et 1891 

A T the beginning of Mr Hastie's apologia for this transla¬ 
tion he writes — 


There weie g»eat thinkers before K-int who vinouslv exhibited*the 
independent insight and power of the modem self consciousness—Des 
caites, Spinoza and Leibnitz, Bacon and I ockc, Beikeley and Hume— 
but none of them reached the umversihtv of his cone* ptions, the 
subtlety of hts analyst , of the higher founs of thought, 01 the fertility 
of hi* principles of knowledge Tlieie have been gieat thinkers sinc< 
Kant who have striven to give expression to the continued movement 
and aspiration of the purified reason—Ficl\te, Schelling and Hegel, 
Krause, Herbfrt and I otz^ Rostrum and Gmbertt Comte, Anil, 
Darwin, and Herbert Spencer—but they h iveat the most only unfolded 
his seminal ideas, simplified his multiplicity, or applied, in a one-sided 
way at the best, the empuical side of his method 


Mi, Hastic gives us the Master’s own words—in English,—aiu 
without either unfolding or simplifying' premising that to Kant, 
as to Plato, Politics was the crown of the whole philosophical 
system . the highest practical wisdom 

Some people assert that what Kant has been understood to 
teach is exactly what he intended to eradicate Let such of 
our readers as are doubtful about the meaning and intention 
of th® Master’s gemus from a high political point of regard, 
lose no time in consulting Mr Hastie’s sympathetic icndeung 
oi the theme into English 
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Bacon The Advancement of Learning Edited by F G SeLBV, 
M A, Oxon, Late Scholar of Waclham C*oUoge , Pnncipal 
and Professor of Logic and Mofal Philosophy, Deccan Col¬ 
lege, Poona , Fellow of the University of Bombay Vol I 
Second Edition Madias* V Kalyanaiam lyci 1891 

M R SELBY’S Notes are to the point , his explanations 
luciu and* informing His edition of the Advancement 
of Learning should be an assistance to Indian students for 
whose use, the Picface informs us, it is specially intended 


Chaucers Piolognc to the Canterbury, Tales (The Indian Uni- 
veisity Smics) With Intioductory Notices A Modem Piose 
Version of the Poem, Notes, Questions and Glossaiy by 
J CRFTGHTON, Tutor to Minois under thfe Court of Wards, 
and Examiner in English to the Umveisity , late Principal, 
SPG College, Trichinopoly, and Inspector of Schools, 
London Madias V Kalyanaram Ijcr 1891 
npHE text of this edition is taken fioin the Clarendon 
•JL Press Senes, and it is dinned that cveiy cate has 
been ftiktn to mitke it useful to the Indian student If he 
must read w hat he cannot undetstand, we daic say he will be 
gl id of Mr Cicighton’s Notes and Glossanes 


Journal of the hast huh a A conation Published under the 
authontv of the Council No 2, Volume XXIII, May 
• 1891 Westminster Chimbct-., 3, Victona Sticet SW, 
London W II Allen &Co, 13, Watei loo Place, SW 

M R 1 UPPER, Chief Secictaij to the Panjab Govern¬ 
ment, has been lcctming at the East India Association 
Rooms on ' Panjab lhogiess,’ lus object being to gi\c a general 
outline of admimstiative progress under Butish rule, a diy 
task lucidly accomplished Mt Tuppci appiovcs of decen- 
tialization, says it lcminds him <?f Tennj son — 


“ By degrees to fulness wi ought * 

1 he stiength of so le diffusive thought 
H «th time and spice to work and spreid ” , 

That poluy was essenti illy a diffusive thought, and its conse 
quences have spread all over India and lie daily influencing its 
politic d, motal and miternl progress 

I believe that our future success ih the Government of the countiy 
depends very largely upon the number of cises in which we achieve 
m other matters such combinations of umfoim punnpleswithdis* 
uelianaty powers as the Government of Indu has already achieved 
in the mattei of piovincial finance Of couise 1 do not »>ay*that that * 
system is already perfect tar fiom it, one of the great merits of 
u is, that it is cap-Cble of great development, and that development 
is still going on But I do believe that we aie wise to imitate it, 
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and, on a smaller scale, we have mutated it m the financial strange- 
ments made between {he Provincial Government and out thuty District 
Boards ariU 148 Municipalities As Imperial services have been 
transferted to us, so we have transfened to thesfe local" bodies a great 
variety and number of local woiks and set vices 
JVXr. Arthur Brandreth, Mr Charles Boulnois, and Mi 
Tupper himself consider the glowing increase of litigation 
and love for litig ition in the Punjab, fosteied by the adoption 
of Regulation canons of administration, signs of political 
health, energy, ancl piospenty, to be icjoiced m rather than 
deprecated We are glad to find Sir George Campbell throw¬ 
ing cold water on that nonsense Apropos of the Panjabi dis¬ 
position to drag enemies'before the Couits ui season and out of 
season, m pocket and out of pocket, *“ I dm just aft aid that 
we have given toq much fuel to that fire,” he said 

Refernng to another besetting sm, he lemaiked, '* We know 
very well it is the great evil of peasant piopuetoty in the 
modern sense that you give people, who have not been accus 
tomed to credit, too much credit peihaps, and they arc very 
apt to get into debt" Panjabi women meet with Sir George's 
approbation inasmuch as they »re extjemely sturdy and 
do not shirk work He thinks they aie entitled to a shaic in 
the benefits of popular education What do they think on 
the subject? Education is ndt like Free Trade you cannot 
force it on an unwilling people And which aie be^t—stuuly, 
contented, sensible, homely housewives, 01 namby-pamby 
Misses smelling of the pastiy cooks, and agog foi millineis’ 
bills and French novels, and gadabouting ? 


Tales from Blackwood Thud Series, No XI Edinburgh 
. and London Will ham Blackwood & Sons 
“/CHRISTMAS EVF in a Haunted IIullc" is a ciecpy 
stoiy in which a veritable ghost—none of your new¬ 
fangled nightmare-dieam bogies or optical delusion fudges— 
frightens half his fife out of at man in old fashioned orthodox 
style "Dicky Dawkins" is a racy tale m eveiy sense of the 
word •** Aliy Nothing *' is a Hegelian romance with the ego 
and the non-ego for hero and hctoinc, and Calypso for fairy 
godm6ther, whose advice to the metaphysic mad heio is, * Be 
sure you understand Hegel when you read him, else do not 
read him at all " The next selection, “ A Chapter from an 
Unknown Life," is pathefic “ Mat’se Dab after the War" 
pictures pastoral life in reconstructed Vuginia ** Unfathomed 
Mysteries* is an account by Miss C F Gordon Cummmg 
of her •experiences at a Boston stance, and an undogmatic 
enquiry Into the truth or untruth of spiritualistic manifestations 
—the welter evidently inclining to belief in’ their truth, though 
Alkt dotes not say so. 
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Travel, Adventure , and S^ort Blackwood’s Magazine, Thud 
Series, No * XI # Edinburgh ancL> London * William Black¬ 
wood & Sons 

C HARMINGLY here has Mrs Ohphant interwoven in the. 

commonplace web of k holiday visit to Capri woof of 
loraance, icfl&ction humour, good humoured undidactic wis¬ 
dom , and a deligtftful paper to read, oi to re-read, is her “ Life 
m an Island ” • 

As a sample of its flavour, take the two following extracts 
from contiguous pages 

But howsoever the toad went, u led always to some mount of vision, 
front which the strungeis could look a<fim upon those unparalleled 
coasts the^ landscape 'which no poet’s imagination could surpass, and 
of which even the guides were to a ceitaia extent sensible, but m a 
leasoinbie wav “ Vedt Napoli , e mon in liurilble quotation of the 
pioveib, said in English ltdy m a moment of enthusiasm Feliciello 
stopped shoit by the stump, and Pascoiello turned fiom his hoise s 
tail But why, signoia ■* ” said the wondering Capuotes, pesbaps 
because, seeing Naples every diy, they felt no necessity for dying 
With peasants, even when they aie It dims, the sentimental stands 
* but little chance But they were not nidiffuent like the piosaic Swiss, 
to whom then inrmntains ire a mattei of tt me 

It would be van to attempt to shike the popular conviction that 
Itah in is the most musical and soft of langu iges, though practically 
out own opinion and experience g > ig mist this imuible f illacy , but 
tie profuunuest believer in its bciuty would be startled to have a 
vtllanous “ Bisli 1 ".thioun at him like a stone, mste id of the gentle 
u Basti, ’ which looks s> well in punt, and would find it haid to 
identify “ Ashpett with the liquid “ Aspetta, whirh conveys its 
nuaning in its very sound Such eccentricities of popular diction aie, 
* howevei, common to ill languages , but theie is something especially 
chaiacteustic in the Capriote affiimtuve, “ Niursi,’ which combines 
respect and derision in oue of the conti ictions deal to all Itdians 
‘ Si, Stgnoie, ’ sounds soft and yielding, but a woman who says 
Nnusi, ' is likely to know her mind and keep by liet deteumnation 
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A Sanskrit hngLsh*Duttonary, based upon*the St Petersburg 
Lexicons, by Carl CappelleH, Ptofessor at the Univctsit 
of Jena London Liuac & Co Great Russell Street, W 
Strassburg K T Ttubncr 1891 
11 7 E ha\e to thank Messis Luzac & Co, of Great Russell 
W Stieet, Londbn, for a well got-up Sanskiit-Enghsh 


Dicttonaiy, based on the St Petersburg Lexicons 

Ptofessor Call Cappellei of the J<;na Uruveisity is responsible 
fot the literary pait of the undcitaking, which is an amplified 
rendering m plain Anglo-Saxon of the Piofessoi's German 

edition, specially designed for students — 

As to the t$xts foi which this wotk was designed tn seive as a«t 
specitl glossary, I had otigmally only in view those of the second 
edition of Bohthngk’s Sanskut-Chrestomathie, the hymns transla¬ 
ted by Geldner \nd Kiegr, those edited by Wmdiscb, the Hi ab¬ 
out ua pieces translated by WEBER in Vol 1 of the Indtsche Streifen 


m 


* 
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( Nala, and the plajs bf Kalidasa To c render try book more useful 
to the EtigUSb sttfdent of Sanskrit, I have now added to the texts 
just mentioned the M-rnit hymns translated by F MaX MuLiejr, the 
Kathopantsad M«nu BbagavadgltS, Hitopades* Megh iduta, Mrccha 
kalil a, and M&lailm3dhava 1 have t abstained ft om taking in moie 
•words from BtAhmana and Sutra texts, as these will always be least 
and last of all studied by beginners, thinking it better «b enlarge, as 
much as possible the Postvedic or classical^ vocabulary From 
the latter literature, therefore, a great many words that have not 
been received into tfte Petersburg Dictionaries {eg, those translated 
from Piikrt and many compounds) are to be found tn my book, 
which, I believe, will furnish the reader sufficient helo to understand 
also eisier texts not particul irly held in view by the iuthoi, eg , the 
most beautiful episodes of the Mahabhatata and the R&mayana, the 
epics of Rabdasa, the other two plays of Bhavabhuti, and in general 
such works as are most appreciated and studied by every friend of 
Sanskrit literature For while enlarging the number of compounds, 
I made it no less a rule to incorpoiate into this Dictionary alt primary 
words of well settled meaning, and so in all essentials to preset ve 
its double chancier, to be not only a handbook for the beginner in 
Sanskrit, who wants to have as many woids as possible explained to 
him, but also to serve the purposes of the linguistic student, whose 
intei est is limned to the old stock of words and their lelations to 
other languages i 

The Dictionary is dedicated to Piofessor Whitney, <f the 
chief interpreter of the Eastern to the Western Atyans,” 
whereby, once more it is madh manifest that a Prophet 
hath no honour m his own country 

Max Muller is, however, so full crowned with honours that 
he can affoid to make room on his pedestal for a confr6ic 


Natural Religion in Indta The Rede Lecture dcliveied in the 
Senate house on June 17th 1891 By Sir Alfred Lyall, 
KCB, KCIE Cambridge Umveisity Press London 
C J Clay and Sons, Cambndge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane 1891 


A COPY pf Sir Alfred Lyall's Rede Lefctuie reaches us on 
the eve of going to presk with this issue of the Calcutta 
Review, and it is thus beyond our power to notice it adequately 
We can only say that, like all the fruiting of Sir Alfred’s 
restful ^aftermath, it shows thoiough grasp of the essentials, of 
his subjects widely catholic faculty for sympathy, and a 
power of pithy condensation and veisatile pteparedness with 
apt illustrations drawn frond life—all which contilbutones to 
the lectuie's interest aie admirably utilised and to be admired 
Whoso has not yet read and thought ovei the propositions 
and arguments set out in these 64 pages of big, clear type, 
ijjhH do w£ii *to procure forthwith a copy of Natural Religion 
m Ind$a, a,nd to study it To men living in the Mofussil, among 
histfcated peoples, it may haply prove a fresh stimulant 
a pleasurable pursutt of folklore, ethnic cangruities and 
rg&ii&ics, tiitheito undiscovered heredities, the blendings of*** 
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old faiths with new oftes-**to these and similarly agreeable ' 
pastimes for dreary hot weather day/, and the solitary watches 
of uncompanionable cold weather mgms. Sir Alfred Lyall 

says — . . 

My ponit is that Hinduism can be seen growing, that one can 
discern the earliest notions, rude and vague, among the primitive 
jungle tribes ; that one can see the same ideas and practices upon a 
higher level, m mote distinct and reasonable shape, among the settled 
classes, and that one can follow them upwards until they merge 
into allegory, mysticism, or abstract philosophical conceptions I 
think that it is possible td trace in India, less obscurely than else¬ 
where, the development of natural ihto supernatural beliefs I do 
not pretend that Ifidia contains any very* rare or unusual kinds of 
ritual or worship, for nothing is more remarkable than the persistent 
similarity of such ideas and practices among •primitive folk What 
makes India so valuable as a field of observation, is that the various 
forms and species lie close together m one countty at the same time, 
so that their differences and affinities can be compared 







